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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE, 

fi  E New  Difpenfatory  was  intended  as  a re- 
gular book  of  practical  and  fcientific  phar- 
macy ; compofed  of  principles  agreeable  to 
thofe,  on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of  their 
officinal  pharmacopoeias ; containing  full  and  clear 
directions,  drawn  from  aCtual  experience,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  feveral  medicines,  particularly  where 
accompanied  with  any  difficulty  or  danger;  and  af- 
figning  every  where,  as  far  as  poffible,  their  real 
virtues  and  ufes ; intentions,  which  though  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  a work  of  this  kind,  do  not  feem. 
to  have  been  at  all  regarded,  in  the  other  difpenk- 
tories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

. The  author  has  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  Ending  that 
his  endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain  ; that  though 
the  work  fell  very  far  ffiort  of  the  perfection  which 
he  wiffied  for,  it  was  diflinguiffied  with  approbations 
even  beyond  his  hopes;  with  approbations,  which 
have  induced  the  compilers  of  the  other  difpenfa- 
tories  to  borrow  very  confiderable  parts  of  it  in  their 
lalt  editions ; in  one  of  which,  befdes  many  para- 
graphs and  entire  pages  here  and  there,  the  greateft 
part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  illiberally 
copied  from  this  work. 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

In  this  edition,  I have  made  many  material 
corrections  and  additions ; and  retrenched  fundry 
exceptionable  particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with 
common  prejudices,  had  been  admitted  in  the  firft 
attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemif- 
try.  The  general  negleCt  of  this  interefting  and  ufe- 
ful  ftudy,  as  applied  to  medicinal  fubjeCts,  has  en- 
gaged me  to  greatly  enlarge  this  part,  and  to  labour  it 
with  more  care  and  precifion.  I have  endeavoured  to 
give  a concife  and  fyftematic  view  of  the  general  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
neral bodies  ; the  different  medicinal  principles  they 
contain  ; the  means  cf  ex  trading  and  feparating  their 
native  component  parts,  without  making  any  alte- 
ration in  their  qualities  ; and  the  different  forms  and 
powers  which  they  affume,  from  different  natural  or 
artificial  operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  co- 
alition of  one  with  another  ; avoiding  every  where 
all  hypothetical  reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the 
direCt  refult  of  experiment  and  obfervation.  To 
this  hiftory  is  added  a practical  account  of  the  in- 
ftruments  and  operations  of  the  art,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a full  idea  of  them, 
witho'ut  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  details. 

The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or 
medicinal  fimples,  which,  for  reafons  affigned  in  the 
introduction  to  this  part,  are  all  ranged  in  alphabetic 
order.  Rationales  of  the  operations  of  medicines, 
which  are  at  bed:  but  conjectural  and  unfatisfaCtory, 
have  no  place  in  this  practical  work  : but  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations,  of  the  fenfible  effects  of  certain 
claffes  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer’s  manner,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  retain,  with  fome  amend- 
ments from  the  former  editions. 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 

In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  themfelves,  I have 
given,  where  necelfary,  a defcription  of  the  fimple, 
with  the  marks  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs; 
and  pointed  out  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  fuch 
as,  from  a refemblance  in  external  appearance,  are 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  others  of  different  qua- 
lities. With  regard  to  their  virtues,  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  rejeCt  the  fabulous  ones,  which 
are  {till  preferved  in  other  books  of  this  kind  ; and 
to  give  only  thofe,  which  have  either  been  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  or  may  be  rationally  in- 
ferred from  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fubjeCt,  or 
from  its  agreement  in  fmell,  taite,  &c.  with  others 
of  known  virtue.  Under  each  fimple  are  mention- 
ed all  the  preparations  made  from  it,  and  all  the 
compofitions  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopceias.  Many  of 
the  capital  articles  I have  examined  pharmaceuti- 
cally, and  fhewn  in  what  feparable  part  of  the  mixt 
its  virtue  refutes,  by  what  means  the  aCtive  prin- 
ciple is  bed;  extracted  or  preferved,  and  in  what 
form  the  fubftance  itfelf  or  its  preparations  are  moft 
commodioufly  and  advantageoutly  exhibited.  At 
the  end  of  this  part,  the  directions  for  the  collection 
and  prefervation  of  medicinal  fubftances  are  re-con- 
fidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  prepara- 
tions and  compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceias ; with  a few  of  the  old  ones, 
which  I am  informed  are  ftiil  kept  in  fome  fhops, 
and  occafionally  called  for  j feveral  of  the  more 
celebrated  medicines  which  have  come  into  efleem  in 
France  and  Germany  ; many  from  our  hofpitals  ; and 
fome  elegant  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  lucli  as 
are  directed  in  practice. 
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In  the  diiiribution  of  thefc  materials,  it  has  been 
found  neceffary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto 
received.  In  other  difpenfatories,  and  in  a former 
edition  of  this,  medicines  are  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral heads,  officinal  and  extemporaneous.  This 
divifion  is  apparently  faulty : for  many  of  thofe 
called  officinal  are  ftridtly  extemporaneous,  being 
made  only  as  they  are  wanted  : and  many  of  thofe, 
which  are  called  extemporaneous,  are  very  well 
fitted  for  keeping  : if  we  fhould  appropriate  the  term 
officinal  to  thofe  which  have  the  fandtion  of  public 
colleges,  then  this  abfurdity  would  follow,  that  me- 
dicines of  as  tedious  preparation  as  any  in  the  book, 
even  Baume’s  extract  of  opium,  which  requires  fe- 
veral  months  continual  boiling,  would  be  extempo- 
raneous preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating 
the  fame  forms,  and  frequently  almofl  the  fame 
compofitions,  in  different  parts  of  the  book ; I have 
ranged  medicines  of  iimilar  preparation  or  compo-* 
fition  in  one  clafs,  without  regard  to  the  ineffential  * 
circumftances  of  their  being  ufed  at  London  or  at 
Edinburgh,  at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  fhops  or  in 
the  hofpitals ; and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofe  them 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  form,  fo  far  as  could  be 
done  with  fuch  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a 
connected  fyftem  of  practical  pharmacy.  That  the 
medicines  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
may  be  the  more  readily  known  from  the  others, 
their  titles  are  printed  in  a larger  character.  The 
diffindlion,  indeed,  between  preparations  and  com- 
pofitions, the  former  of  which  make  the  third  part, 
and  the  latter  the  fourth,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
unexceptionable,  confidering  the  great  multiplicity 
and  diverfity  of  the  fubjedts,  many  of  which  par- 
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take  of  the  nature  of  both,  though  fome  more  of 
one,  and  others  of  the  other : but  this  does  not  at 
all  affeCt  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in  the 
fyftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this  dif- 
tin&ion  is  retained  or  dropt. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  lad: 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Edmburgenjis,  publiflied 
in  the  year  1756,  acomplete  tranflation  of  which  has 
not  before  appeared. 

In  tranflating  the  feveral  prefcriptions,  wherever 
the  originals  appeared  too  concife  or  obfcure,  the 
liberty  has  been  taken  of  expreffing  the  directions 
in  a more  full  and  clear  manner,  with  care  not  to 
vary  the  fenfe.  The  ingredients  in  the  feveral  com- 
politions  are,  for  the  greater  diftinCtnefs  (a  point 
which  throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly 
aimed  at)  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginals. For  want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind, 
there  are  inftances  of  ingredients  being  confounded, 
and  two  articles  miflaken  for  one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it 
feemed  requisite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built  ; together  with  their  virtues, 
ufe,  and  dofe  ; and  the  cautions  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  exhibition  of  them.  To  the  more 
difficult  or  dangerous  operations  is  added  a full  de- 
fcription  of  the  method  of  performing  them  with 
advantage  and  fafety  ; and  to  luch  medicines,  as  are 
liable  to  fophiftication,  the  means  of  diftinguifhing 
the  genuine  from  the  adulterated.  In  thefe  prac- 
tical remarks  on  the  particular  preparations,  and 
on  the  general  claffes  of  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  refpeCtive  chapters  and  feCtions,  the  author  has 
laboured  with  diligence.  If  he  has  fucceeded  in 
executing  his  intentions,  the  directions  are  fuch,  as 
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may  enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare,  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  do,  all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  a former  edition,  were 
fo  well  received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have 
copied  them  entire.  One  of  thefe  tables,  however, 
that  of  fpecific  gravities,  appears,  on  re-examining 
it,  to  be  exceptionable  : great  part  of  it  was  drawn 
from  Dr.  Friend’s  experiments,  in  his  Pnzlettiones 
chymicce , in  which  the  numbers,  by  forne  accident, 
have  been  fo  faultily  fet  down,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  had  upon  them  ; and  few  other  hydroftatical 
experiments  have  been  made  on  medicinal  fub- 
ftances  or  their  preparations.  I have  therefore  now 
thrown  out  that  table,  but  preferved  all  that  was 
valuable  in  it,  reduced  to  a more  ufeful  form,  in 
the  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  dif- 
ferent fluids.  I have  likewile  added  feveral  new 
ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others,  fo  as  to  render 
them  of  more  utility  in  practice,  and  diftributed 
them  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  to  which 
they  belong.  The  faCts  on  which  they  are  built, 
where  no  authority  is  mentioned,  are  in  all  cafes 
(except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of  weights) 
from  my  own  experience. 

The  author  is  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  there  are 
Rill  many  imperfections  in  this  performance  ; but 
hopes  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  every  where  con- 
lulted  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage 
of  the  operator,  and  the  health  of  the  patient. 
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TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


P is  now  fome  years  Jince  Dr.  Lewis  himf elf  obliged 
the  public  with  an  improved  edition  of  this  mofl  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  work.  Since  that  period  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  natural  hijlory , by  the 
attention  and  labour  of  learned  and  ingenious  men ; and 
the  Materia  Medica  confiderably  enriched  with  many  va- 
luable and  ufeful  articles . therefore  the  editor  ( a new 

imprej/ion  being  called  for)  has  thought  it  ncceffary  to 
make  fuch  additions  to  the  work  as  fjould  render  the 
prefent  edition  complete  and  perfett.  Befdes  theft 
additions , he  has  added  to  the  vegetable  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  the  Li  mice  an  names , where  they  were 
found  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  botanic  writers 
which  Dr.  Lewis  chofe  to  ufe . He  has  likewife  intro- 
duced, in  their  proper  places , the  new  articles 
which  have  been  lately  received  into  the  catalogue  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  ; and  alfo  corrected  the  for- 
mer compofitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  by 
the  laf  edition  of  that  work  ; fill  retaining  many  com- 
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pofitions , which  it  may , perhaps,  gratify  many  readers  to 
fee,  though  they  are  now  expunged  by  the  Edinburgh 
college . 

Tbhe  new  articles  are  marked  with  an  afterijk,  that 

they  may  be  more  readily  dif  ingulf  ed. And  as  there  is 

no  other  material  alteration  in  the  original,  the  editor 
hopes  thefe  additions , to  a work  fo  univerfally  eftablijhed, 
and  approved  for  its  ufeful  information,  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain. 
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In  the  lajl  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ( printed  in  the 
year  17 83)  all  the  medicines , liquids  and folids,  are  adjujled  by  Troy  weight 
only . 
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Elements  of  Pharmacy* 


CHAPTER  I. 

Definition  and  divifion  of  Pharmacy . 

PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compounding 
natural  and  artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  purpofes,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  refpeCtive  properties,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  cure. 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  ga- 
lenical and  chemical:  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftin&ion 
between  them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a chemical  pro- 
cels  to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner  ; and  yet  the  former  only  is  ranked  among  the 
cliemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations.  Fre- 
quently,  alio,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is  in  different  pharma- 
copoeias  referred  to  the  different  branches  j thus  drilled  waters 
and  diltilled  fpirits,  which  make  the  firft  of  the  galenical  articles  in 
one  pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in  another. 

1 m 1S  on  both  fides,  that  effential  oils,  extracts,  refins,  vo- 

iatile  and  fixt  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  fairs,  metallic  preparations, 
an  other  like  productions,  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy;  and 
puls,  bolufes,  troches,  cleCIaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters. 
poultices,  &c.  to  the  galenical ; as  if  the  diftinCtion  was  founded,, 

•»  neither 
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neither  on  the  nature  of  the  operation,  nor  of  the  materials,  nor  of 
the  effect  produced,  but  merely  on  the  form  in  which  the  medicine 
is  intended  to  he  taken  or  applied.  Thus,  the  diffolution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  chemical  preparations  ; while  the 
very  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumftance  of  uniting  an 
unduous  materia],  which  renders  it,  if  any  thing,  {till  more  che- 
mical, is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a galenical  one,  becaufe  the  pro- 
duct is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed,  that  this 
is  a juft  divifion  ; or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  be- 
come chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which 
it  is  applied,  or  to  the  form  in  which  the  produdt  is  ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions,  the  pungent  fmell  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  immediately  fuppreffed  ; this  fait  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a new  compound,  while  the  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a chemical 
effect: ; and  this  effed  will  happen,  wherever  thofe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a moift  ftate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine 
be.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  galenical  forms  are  by  no 
means  independent  of  chemiftry  ; and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  moft  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judicioufly  rejeited  this  divifion; 
a divifion  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  know- 
ledge, and  which  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with 
cuftom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a branch  of 
chemiftry,  and  the  moft  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  fo 
far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties  or 
relations  of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretical  Pharmacy  teaches 
the  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,  their  various 

O # # " 

properties,  qualities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general 
effects  on  the  human  body  : Practical  pharmacy,  the  (kilful  per- 
formance of  the  feveral  procefi'es,  or  operations,  by  which  they  are 
adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  confifting  of 
fpecuiative  truths,  or  philofophical  inveftigations,  calculated  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  effeds 
produced.  The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  direct  refult  of  experi- 
ment and  obfervation,  or  rather  a general  and  comprehcnfive  view 
of  experiments  and  fads  themfelves;  it  may  be  termed  scientific 
pharmacy,  in  diftindion  from  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fads  which  relate  to — the^ 
redudion  of  medicinal  fubftances  into  different  forms,  and  the 

forms 
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forms  in  which  particular  fubftances  are  mod  commodioufly  or  ad- 
vantageoufly  ufed— their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to  mif- 
cibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  themfelves  are  not 
mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite— the  reparation  of  the  medicinal 
from  the  inactive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal  mat- 
ter from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame  fuhjeCt, 
on  the  principle  of  one  being  diffoluble  in  liquors  which  will  not 
diffolve  the  other,  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat  while  the  other 
remains  fixt,  &rc.— the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts  them- 
felves undergo,  in  different  circumftances,  and  by  different  me- 
thods of  treatment  the  production  of  new  properties  and  medi- 
cinal powers  from  the  coalition  of  diffimilar  things— with  many 
other  particulars  analogous  to  thefe.  1 

It  is  obvious,  that  a perfeCt  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially  neceffarv  to  the  due  exercife 
of  the  art  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  mutt  often  err 
in  the  choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms  of  preparation 
or  compoiition,  or  in  adapting  a manner  of  preparation  to  given 
materials;  and  often  be  deceived  alio  in  the  medicinal  effeCts, 
which  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparately,  gave 
room  to  expeCl.  ' 6 

It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part  of  pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  directly  practical ; for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the 
couife  of  the  practical  details.  In  this  firft  pare  of  the  work  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  premife  a fummary  view  of  the  ge- 
neral elements  of  the  art,  both  practical  and  fcientific,  that  the 
reader  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubjeCts  and 
proceffes,  which  follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Part  I 


A general  view  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  medi- 
cinal JnbJlances, 


SECT.  I. 

Vegetables . 

VEGE  TA  B L ES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  cer- 
tain veflels,  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  in  which  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not 
only  in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in 
which  it  is  produced. 

Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moft  with  odoriferous 
matter;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  ftate, 
contain  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a fweet;  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  taffe  remarkably  fweet  ; yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acrid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  fummer, 
thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which  expofed  to  a gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid 
gummy-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thole  brought  from  abroad, 
in  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic 
plants  prove  ftrongcr  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in 
fmell,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  collecting  of  plants 
for  medicinal  ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy-head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fulficiently  obferved,  or  attended 
to,  in  the  medicinal  ones.  < 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  aCtive  parts  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extracted  and  fepa- 

rated, 
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rated,  by  fimple  operations,  without  any  alteration  bein<r  made  in 
them  native  qualities.  They  may,  likewife,  be  varioufly  altered 
and  transformed,  by  operations  not  Iefs  fimple.  By  fermentation 
and  the  power  of  fire,  vegetables,  and  all  the  fubftances  that  exift 
in  them  (the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  na- 
ture, and  are  converted  or  relolved  into  produces  of  another  order. 
It  will  be  proper  to  take  a view  of  thefe  productions  firft  ; fome  of 
them  being  fubfervient  to  the  reparation  of  the  native  principles 
and  to  the  better  underftanding  of  their  properties. 

i . Productions  from  vegetables  by  fermentation . 

The  fweet  and  acefcent  juices  of  fruits,  infufions  of  malted 
grain,  and  alrnoff  all  vegetable  juices  or  infufions  that  are  either 
fimply  fweet  or  of  a fweetnefs  mixed  with  acidity,  on  beino-  kept 
in  a place  of  temperate  warmth,  in  a vefTel  not  clofely  ftop£  fer- 
ment,  grow  turbid,  throw  off  a large  quantity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are  converted  by  degrees  into  a vinous  LiquoR  ; from  which 
may  be  feparatcd,  by  proceffes  hereafter  defcribed,  a pure  inflam- 
mable spirit. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  different  thefe  productions  are,  in 
their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afforded  them.  The  native  juices  of  fruits  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome 
cafes  ufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imprudently 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ; whereas  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors,  produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
effects,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of 
their  being  more  or  lefs  watery  ; for  fome  of  the  native  qualities 
of  vegetable  juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c. 
often  remain  in  the  wine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  that  degree 
u rfermentati0“  which  the  liquor  is  rendered  vinous  : but  of 
thefe  diverfities  the  fpirit  is  never  found  to  partake  : this,  feparated 
from  the  wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the  fame 
th mg,  from  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced. 

elides  the  grofs  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation, 
there  feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  com- 
P*ete°’  *n°ther  kind  fubftance.  The  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  calk  become  gradually  incruffated  with  a faline  concrete, 
called  tartar,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  of  a reddifh  or  white  co- 
lour, according  to  that  of  the  wine.  The  colour  is  adventitious 
to  the  fait,  for  the  tartar  may  be  purified  from  it  by  folution  in 

water  : when  thus  purified,  the  tartar  of  all  wines  is  found  to  be 
the  lame. 
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There  is  feparated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a fubftance  of  a much 
more  aCtive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  a fubtile,  pungent,  elaftic,  incoercible  va- 
pour is  difcharged  ; which,  when  copioufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
rooms,  extinguifhes  fire,  and  inftantaneoufly  fuffocates  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  difieCtion.  Boerhaave  fays  he  does  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  fubtile  a poifon  has  been  hitherto 
difeovered  : that  if  a large  veflel,  full  of  the  juice  of  grapes  in  high 
fermentation,  fhould  difeharge  its  accumulated  vapour  through  a 
fmall  orifice,  and  a ftrong  healthy  man  fhould  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  noftrils,  he  would  inftantly  fall  down  dead  ; or  if  he  re- 
ceived but  little  thereof,  become  apoplectic  ; or,  if  ftill  lefs, 
would  remain  an  ideot  during  life,  or  become  paralytic:  and  that 
thefe  accidents  befal  thofe  who  imprudently  remain  long  in  clofe 
vaults  where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  may  be  obferved 
that  this  vapour,  when  not  collected  in  fuch  a quantity  as  to  ex- 
tinguifh  a fmall  flame,  as  that  of  a candle,  is  generally  not  danger- 
ous, or  at  leaft  not  mortal  to  animals. 

There  are  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  cf 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
admixture  of  thofe  that  are;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a portion  of  the  yeaft  or  head  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  of  fermenting  liquors.  To  this  expedient  recourfe 
is  fometimes  had  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compact 
vegetable  matters,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  rea- 
dily fome  of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fer- 
mentation muft  be  continued  but  fora  little  time  ; left  the  refolution 
of  the  fubjeCt  fhould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the 
principles,  expeCted  from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produCts. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  they  become  thick, 
are  found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their 
thick  ftate,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water  ; though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  fcarcely  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by  the 
boiling.  Hence  liquids,  prone  to  fermentation, -may  thus  be  pre- 
ferved.  How  far  this  diminution  of  their  fermentability  may  affedt 
their  medical  virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

The  degree  or  the  fpecies  of  fermentation,  by  which  wines  and 
inflammable  fpirits  are  produced,  is  called  vinous  fermentation.  If 
the  procefs  be  further  protracted,  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a flower  and  lefs  tumultuary  man- 
ner than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  becomes  by  de- 
grees "a  cooling  acid  vinegar,  which  feems  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  other  : the  more  the  wine  abounded  with  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  the  more  does  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable 
*cid.  < There 
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There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  are 
not  completely  fubdued  even  by  this  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation  ; 
fome  vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing 
more  of  an  oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the 
fermentable  liquor  fubjeCts  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  both  of 
wines  and  vinegars  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  fo  as  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  medicinal  ufes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetous  fermentation  will  always 
fucceed  the  vinous,  unlefs  induftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways preceded  thereby  ; for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable  liquors 
may  be  made  to  pafs  to  the  acetous  ftate,  without  any  intermediate 
period  of  true  vinofity. 

If  the  procefs  be  Hill  further  continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies  : and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
remains  unevaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  folid 
fubftance  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  common 
mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  one  of  the  ftages  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  th t putrefactive  Jlage.  It 
is  far  more  general  in  its  object  than  the  other  two ; every  vegetable 
matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefaction,  but  fome  particular  kinds 
only  being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

PutrefaCtion  difeovers  one  difference  in  vegetables,  which, 
though  not  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  I know,  by  any  writer,  feems 
worthy  of  being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and 
turn  to  mould,  without  yielding  any  very  offenfive  fmell  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  refolution  : but  there  are  fome  which  • 
emit,  throughout  the  whole  procefs,  a ftrong  fetor,  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefadlion  of 
animal  fubftances. 


2.  Productions  from  vegetables  by  fire. 

Fire,  the  other  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  produces 
in  vegetables  decompofitions  of  a different  kind.  Its  general  effeCts 
are  the  following. 

# 

Vegetable  fubflances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  ashes,  and  partly  into  flame  and  smoke  ; which 
laft,  condenfed  in  long  canals  or  otherwife,  forms  a naufeous 
bitter  black  soot.  In  the  burning  of  moft  vegetables,  an  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke  j but  the  foot  is  never  found  to 
partake  of  it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a red  heat  in.clofe  veflels  (the  veffel  con- 
taining the  fubject  being  made  to  communicate  with  another  placed 
beyond  the  action  of  the  fire  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out 
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by  the  heat)  give  over  a watery  liquor  called  phlegm  ; an 
acid  liquor  called  fpirit;  an  elaftic  incoercible  vapour,  which 
appears  to  be  AIR,  and  to  which  an  exit  muft  be  occafionally  al- 
lowed, left  it  burft  the  veffelsor  blow  off  the  receiver  ; a thin  oil, 
and,  at  length,  a very  thick  dark-coloured  oil , both  which  are  of  an 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a burnt  fetid  fmell,  whence  they  are  called 
empyreumatic  oils.  There  remains  behind  a black  coal,  not 
diffoluble  in  any  kind  of  liquors,  not  fufceptible  of  putrefaction, 
not  alterable  by  the  moft  vehement  degree  of  fire,  fo  long  as  the 
air  is  excluded,  but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  burns,  without 
flaming,  and  with  little  or  no  frnoke,  and  leaves  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  white  allies. 

The  white  allies  of  vegetables,  infufed  or  boiled  in  water,  im- 
part to  it  a pungent  faline  fubftance,  called  fixt  alkaline 
salt,  which  may  be  feparated  in  a folid  form  by  evaporating  the 
water.  The  remaining  part  of  the  allies,  which  is  by  far  the 
largeft  in  quantity,  is  a pure  earth,  differing  from  that  which 
is  the  refult  of  putrefaction,  in  being  readily  diffoluble  by  every 
acid  liquor,  while  the  other  is  not  aCted  upon  by  an  acid. 

Such  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there  are 
fome  vegetables,  w’hich,  as  they  feem  to  Ihew,  during  putrefac- 
tion, fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  conftitutes 
animal  bodies,  difcover  alfo  a like  analogy  in  the  prefent  refolu- 
tion,  yielding  little  or  no  acid  ; and,  inftead  of  a fixt  alkaline  fait 
which  remains  in  the  allies,  affording  a volatile  alkaline 
salt  which  arifes  along  with  the  aqueous  and  oily  principles. 

Alkaline  falts,  and  acid  or  four  fubftances,  are  looked  upon  as 
being  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  diffoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  ; and  moft  of 
thofe,  which  are  diffoluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  manner  precipitated 
by  alkalies.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  direClly  mixed  together, 
there  generally  enfues  an  effervefcence  or  tumultuary  difeharge  of 
air-bubbles  ; though  alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  may  be  fo  pre- 
pared as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  in  this  cafe  they 
are  far  more  pungent  than  in  their  common  ftate. 

In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  acid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a new 
body,  called  a neutral  salt,  which  has  neither  the  fournefs 
of  the  one  ingredient,  nor  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  other,  and 
which  will  not  diffolve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acid  or 
the  alkali  feparately  would  diflblve. 

To  thefe  chara&ers,  it  may  be  added,  that  alkaline  falts  chance 
the  colour  of  blue  flowers  or  their  infufions,  as  of  violets,  to  a 
green,  and  acids  to  a red,  while  the  neutral  compound,  formed  by 
the  coalition  of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  cplour. 
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It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  change  blue  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a mark  of  alkalies,  for  fome  folutions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  effeft : thefe  laft  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a known  alkali,  which 
will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a neutral  com- 
pound with  the  acid. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts,  perfectly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  from  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  ; thofe 
of  fome  marine  plants  excepted,  of  which  hereafter.  In  volatile 
alkalies,  and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  afhes,  there  appears  to 
be,  refpedfively,  the  like  identity. 

Empyreumatic  oils  differ  fomewhat  in  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  differ  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  with  which  they  are  diluted  ; how  far  they  may 
differ  in  any  other  refpecfts,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  hav- 
ing been  rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and 
of  the  volatile  kind,  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,  being  never 
found  to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable:  the  oil,  doubtlefs,  pne- 
exifted  in  the  fubjed,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs  to  the 
fire;  for  the  mod  mild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities 
on  being  urged  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat  : the  acid,  which  is 
likewife  naturally  contained  in  vegetable  fubjeds,  proves  always 
tainted,  in  the  prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmell  and  tafte  of  the 
oil  that  accompanies  it;  but  whether  the  acid  itfelf  fuffers  any 
change  in  its  nature,  is  unknown. 

When  chemiftry  began  fir  fir  to  be  formed  into  a rational  fcience, 
and  to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conftitution  of 
bodies,  it  was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire, 
difcovering  to  us  all  their  active  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed 
with  one  another,  would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  judging  of  their 
medicinal  powers.  But,  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was 
foon  found  that  they  were  infufficient  for  that  end  : that  the  ana- 
lyfes  of  poifonous  dnd  eicuient  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with 
one  another  as  the  analyfes  of  one  plant : that  by  the  action  of  a 
burning  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparated, 
but  altered,  tranfpoled,  and  combined  into  new  forms  ; infomuch 
that  it  was  impofiible  to  know  in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with 
what  qualities  they  were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranf- 
pofitions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a cer- 
tain vegetable  lubftance  be  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a half  of 
acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams 
and  a half  of  fixt  alkaline  fait ; what  idea  can  this  awalyfis  give  of 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  gum  Arabic? 
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3.  Subjlanccs  naturally  contained  in  vegetables , and  feparable  by  art 
without  alteration  of  their  native  qualities. 

1.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  cer- 
tain feeds  ; from  which  they  are  commonly  extracted  by  expref- 
fion,  and  hence  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  expreffed  oils . 
They  are  contained  alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have 
been  examined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  4 but 
here  their  qualities  are  greatly  altered  in  the  procefs  by  which  they 
are  extradled  or  difeovered,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  foregoing 
head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  difloluble  either  in 
vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  means  of  certain  intermedia, 
they  may  be  united  both  with  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a fkil- 
ful  interpofition  of  fugar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into 
what  are  called  lohochs  and  oily  draughts  : by  the  intervention  of 
gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a milky  fluid  : by  alka- 
line falts  they  are  changed  into  a foap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with 
watery  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfectly  diflolved  by  the  latter 
into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ; and  the  oil,  which  of  courfe 
feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that 
it  now  dilTolves  without  any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

ExprefTed  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  their  fluidity  : 
fome  of  them,  in  a fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a confident 
mafs.  Kept  for  fome  time  in  a warm  air,  they  become  thin  and 
highly  rancid  : their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is 
changed  into  a fharp  acrimonious  one:  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of 
allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  ; inftead  of  obtunding  corrofive 
humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the 
fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjedt  : 
hence  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds 
and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contract  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the 
oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjedt,  unites 
with  the  water  into  an  emullion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead 
of  growing  rancid,  turns  four  on  ftanding. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  oils  fuffer  little  diflipation  of  their  parts.  In  a greater 
heat,  they  emit  a pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  j and 
when  differed  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a greater  degree  of  confidence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
an  acrid  tafte.  In  a heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels,  the 
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greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  ftate,  a black  coal 
remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut 
we  obtain,  inftead  of  a fluid  oil,  a fubftance  of  butyraceous  con- 
fluence; and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  moft  commodioufly  extraded  by  boil- 
ing the  fubjed  in  water ; the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the 
heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper 
confidence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties 
with  exprefled  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping 
than  moft  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts^ 
that  their  thick  confiftence  is  owing  to  a larger  admixture  of  an 
acid  principle:  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a vapour 
more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils  ; and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  concentrated  acids,  are  reduced  to  a thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Eflential  oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts 
of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  dired 
principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pun- 
gency, and  other  adive  powers  of  the  fubjed,  refide  j whence 
their  name  of  offences  or  eflential  oils. 

Eflential  oils  unite  with  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe 
with  it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid  ; though  fome  of  them  re- 
quire for  this  purpofe  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than 
others.  Water  alio,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fub- 
ftance, may  be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile 
matter,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour  t 
by  the  admixture  of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline 
falts,  they  are  made  totally  diffoluble  in  Water.  Digefted  with  vo- 
latile alkalies,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of 
the  lels  odorous  acquire  conflderable  degrees  of  fragrancej  whilft 
fixt  alkalies  univerfally  impair  their  odour. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale  ; and  on 
this  principle  they  are  commonly  extraded  from  fubjeds  that  con- 
tain them  ; for  no  other  fluid,  that  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables, 
is  exhalable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moifture, 
from  which  greateft  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  leparated.  Some  of 
thefe  oils  arife  with  a much  lefs  heat,  a heat  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by 
a burning  heat,  they  differ  little  from  exprefled  oils. 

Eflential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a warm  air,  fuffer  an 
alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the  exprefled  undergo. 

Inftead 
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Inflcad  of  growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a folid  brittle  concrete; 
with  a remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pun- 
gency, and  warm  flimulating  quality.  In  this  Hate,  they  are  found 
to  conflfl  of  two  kinds  of  matter  ; a fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original 
oil ; and  of  a grofler  fubflance  which  remains  behind,  not  exhalable 
without  a burning  heat,  or  fuch  a one  as  changes  its  nature,  and 
refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a concentrated  acid  inflantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  a change  nearly  flmilar  to  that  which  time  efie&s.  In 
making  thefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard  : for  when  a flrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of 
which  hereafter)  is  poured  haflily  into  an  efl'ential  oil,  a great  heat 
and  ebullition  enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or  the  mix- 
ture burfts  into  flame.  The  union  of  exprefied  oils  with  acids  is 
accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflict. 

4.  Concrete  efl’ential  oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  efl'ential  oil,  yield  a fubftance  poflefling  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a thick  or  febaceous  confiftence.  This  fubitance  ap- 
pears to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid 
oils  : it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  of  the  collected  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of 
this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original  conflftent 
Hate,  without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a fluid  and  a folid  part, 
diflinguifhes  it  from  eilential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  in- 
durated by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
parts  of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  efl'ential  oils,  and 
folubJc  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  : it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imper- 
fedfly  by  the  Other  intermedia  that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors,  It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  efl'ential  oils, 
in  fuffering  no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping ; in  being  totally 
exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  in  a warm 
air,  without  any  change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laH  particle 
that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
original  camphor ; in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreflion,  and 
fuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  Are  to  which  it  can  be 
expofed  in  clofe  veflels,  though  readily  combuflible  in  the  open  air; 
in  being  dilTolved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a liquid  form;  and  in 
leverai  other  properties  which  it  is  needlels  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

6.  Refln. 
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6.  Refin. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refins. 
When  the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  efiential  oil  that  re- 
mained in  it,  has  exhaled,  the  grofs  matter*  left  behind,  is  like- 
wife  called  refin.  We  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous 
both  to  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes;  fome  containing  a 
fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ; others  contain- 
ing nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diil'olve  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome 
of  them  much  more  difficultly  than  others  : it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  this  diffolvent,  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubjedtsin  which 
they  are  contained.  They  diflolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and 
efiential  ; and  maybe  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the 
fame  intermedia  which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In 
a heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid, 
and  in  this  ltate  they  may  be  incorporated  one  with  another.  In 
their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  vefiels,  they  yield  a manifefi:  acid, 
and  a large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances,  in  being  uninflam- 
mable : for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a coal,  and  thence  to  allies, 
it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire;  the  quan- 
tity of  empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater. 
In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no  diflipation  : nor  does  it 
liquefy  like  refins  ; but  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far 
increafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a coal. 

By  a little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  f&ftened  into  avifeous  adhe- 
five  mals,  called  mucilage  : by  a larger  quantity  it  is  diffolved  into 
a fluid,  which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  gum.  It  does  not  diflolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any 
kind  of  oil  : neverthelefs,  when  foftened  with  water  into  a mucilage, 
it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which, 
by  thefe  means,  become  foluble  in  watery  liquors,  along  with  the 
gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

I his  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a fecret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Dr.  Grew.  “ I took  (fays  he)  oil  of  annifeeds,  and  pouring  it 
“ upon  another  body.)  I foordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
**  a perfedt  milk-white  balfam  or  butter  ; by  which  means  the  oil 
u became  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor;  eafily  and 
“ inflantaneoufly  diflolving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a milk.  And 
4t  note,  this  is  done  without  the  lcafl  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafle, 
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“ nature  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  means 
<c  any  other  Aillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a milk-white 
“ butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other 
<c  liquor;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I find 
u oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done.” 
( Grew , of  mixture , chap.  v.  tnji.  i.  § 7.)  This  enquiry  has  lately 
been  further  profecuted,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obser- 
vations published  by  a Society  of  phyficians  in  London ; where  a 
variety  of  experiments  is  related,  of  rendering  oils  both  eflential 
and  exprefl'ed,  and  different  unctuous  and  refinous  bodies.  Soluble 
in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gurn. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  So  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  Spirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  eflential  oils  ; though  the 
Spirit  does  not  take  up  near  So  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of 
the  oil  or  refill. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con- 
fident, do  not  impede  the  diflolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  Salts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  difloluble  in  water,  prevent  the  So- 
lution of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum 
be  diffolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occaflon  the 
gum  to  Separate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a conflflent  form  : if 
any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previoufly  blended  with  the  gum,  this 
alfo  Separates,  and  either  Sinks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top, 
according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  are  So  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of 
Some  other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view, 
may  be  confidered  as  a diftindt  kind  of  principle  ; the  whole  mafs 
diffolving  altnofl:  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  Spirituous  liquors  ; 
and  the  Solutions  being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grofler 
mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the 
aftringent  matter  of  biftort  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian. 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we  had  Some  particular  name  tor  this 
kind  of  matter  ; as  the  term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  the  grofler 
mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but  loofely 
joined,  and  eafily  Separable  from  one  another. 

9.  Saline  matter. 

Of  the  Saline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  : the  Sweet  and  acid  ones 
arc  the  mod  plentiful,  and  thofe  which  arc  the  moft  known. 
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Thefe  juices,  expofed  to  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
fuffer  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  moiftu re  ; the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with 
fuch  of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with-it  in 
the  juice.  From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the 
water,  the  faline  matter  gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  con- 
cretes into  little  folid  mafles,  leaving  the  other  fubftances  diffolved 
or  in  a moift  ftate  : from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of 
obtaining  a pure  concrete  fait. 

Thefe  falts  diffolve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  rectified  fpirit  alfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubjedt,  difl'olves  freely  along  with  them  in 
water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  hetero- 
geneous matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  re- 
tained by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ; but  of  thofe,  which  water 
takes  up,  a confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence 
effential  falts,  as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner 
from  the  watery  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake 
largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjedt;  whilft  thofe 
extradfed  by  fpirit  of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  rec- 
tified fpirit,  fome  produdtions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed 
from  their  impurities  j and  perfedf  faccharine  concretions  obtained 
from  many  of  our  indigenous  fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  re- 
finous  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine,  of  a different  nature 
from  the  foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a 
part  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other 
kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated  oils.  Thefe  concretes  diffolve 
both  in  water  and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly 
in  both:  they  fhew  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have  a confiderable 
(hare  of  fmell  like  that  of  the  refin  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
exhale  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  or  a little  greater, 
and  prove  inflammable  in  the  fire. 

General  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only 
from  a few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a much  fmaller  number: 
but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be  common, 
in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ; fome  abounding  more  with 
one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  ; 
foas  to  be  extradled  together  from  the  fubjedf,  by  thofe  diffolvents, 
in  which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  be  difl’olved.  Hence 
watery  infufions,  and  fpirituous  tindtures  of  a plant  contain,  re- 
fpcdlively,  more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diffolvent  of, 
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3.  After  a plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extra&s  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  dire&ly  belongs  to  the  a&ion  of  fpirit. 
And  contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  ex- 
tracts afterwards  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifting  only  of  that 
matter  of  which  water  is  the  direCt  diftolvent. 

4.  If  a vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  eftential  oil,  whether 
fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eftential  fait,  will 
gradually  exhale  with  the  (team  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected 
by  receiving  the  fteam  in  proper  veflels  placed  beyond  the  a£tion  of 
the  heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree 
of  heat,  remain  behind  : the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float 
on  the  top  : the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a part  of  the 
refin,  are  difl’olved  by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a folid 
form  by  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a gentle  heat  till 
the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftill  retained  by  the 
fubjeCl,  may  be  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  in  its 
proper  form,  by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moft 
of  the  lubftances  contained  in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and 
obtained  in  a pure  ftate,  however  they  may  be  compounded  toge- 
ther in  the  fubjeCf. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally 
difengaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  diftind:  receptacles  within  the 
fubjeCt,  or  extravalated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in 
the  dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcopc  dif- 
cover  veins  of  refin.  In  the  flow’er-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  orange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
naked  eye,  which,  on  the  firft  view,  feem  to  be  holes,  but,  on  a 
clofer  examination,  are  found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  eftential 
oil.  In  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees,  the  oily 
receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fuppiied  with 
the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in 
the  warm  climates,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities. 
The  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  our- 
fclves,  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a fpecies  of 
afh  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance  manna ; and  the  only 
kind  of  fugar  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to 
have  been  a natural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that 
naturally  exift  in  vegetables  ; and  all  that  art  can  extract  from 
them,  without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  de- 
ftroy  their  original  qualities.  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles, 
the  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubjedl,  are 
almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  activity  refides  in 
one  principle.  Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
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ciplds  agrofs  oil  ; in  horfe-radifli  root,  an  cfTential  oil;  in  ja- 
lap root,  a refin  ; in  marflimallow  root,  a gum  ; in  the  leaves  of 
forrel,  a faline  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin, 
and  a bitter  gum  ; wormwood,  a ftrong  flavoured  eflfential  oil,  and 
a bitter  gum-refin. 

9*  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  Ample  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  to  nearly 
agree,  refpe&ively,  among  themfelves,  ip  their  medicinal  qualities, 
as  well  as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  eflential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  greatly  in 
difleient  fubje£fs.  As  eflential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  differ  in  this  refpeft 
as  much  as  the  fubje&s  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  de- 
pending thereon  ; with  this  further  diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinous 
part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thole  which  refide  in  oils. 
Thus  from  wormwood  a refin  may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only 
the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the  whole  bitternefs  of  the 
herb  ; from  which  laft  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free.  The  bitter, 
aftringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtues  of  vegetables  refide  gene- 
rally in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure,  or  blended 
with  gummy  and  faline  parts  ; of  which  kind  of  combinations, 
there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely 
be  feparated  from  one  another,  the  whole  compound  dilfolving  al~ 
moft  equally  in  aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftrua. 

11.  I here  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being 
totally  diifolublein  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged 
to  be  mere  gums;  but  which,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues' never 
to  be  found  in  the  Ample  gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called 
acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  tenuity 
to  be  col  levied  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  re- 
fins are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry°is  foreign  to 
the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  which  is  concerned  only  about  g^offer 
and  more  fenfible  obje&s.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  eflential  oil,  containing  in  a fmall  compafs  the  whole  fra- 
grance of  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjedl,  our  intentions  are  equallv 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  direct  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  have  diffufed  through  it  a fragrant  principle 
more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And,  when  this  oil,  in  long° keeping,  lofes 
its  odour,  and  becomes  a refin,  it  is  equal  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
confederations,  whether  the  effect  happen  from  the  avolation  of  a 
fubtile  principle,  or  from  a change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
oil  itfelf 
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Animals. 

IN  animal  bodies  we  find  certain  fubftances,  which  have  a great 
refemblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thofc  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not, 
of  themfelves,  diffoluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits  ; but  they 
may  be  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  ; 
and  moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered 
mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixt  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as 
mufk,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  effential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that 
from  caftor  an  a£tual  effential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  a very  fmall 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmcll. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fandry 
animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  taftesrcfide,arcdiffolved 
by  redlified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and 
gummy  refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  ' 
diffolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils:  like  gums  all'o,  it 
renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a milky  liquor. 

Some  infects,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,,  which  differ  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding 
ones  of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous 
to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingle  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet,  on  con- 
fiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparates  from  the 
watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a folid  mafs.  Some  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diftempers,  might 
rife  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  con- 
cretion of  the  ferous  humours  : but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  ef- 
fect is  greater  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining 
being  nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run 
into  putrefra&ion  : they  putrefy  much  foorier  than  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and,  when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfivc, 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  Tome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals  ; as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnatc  long,  or  are  prevented,  by 
an  obftrudtion  of  the  natural  emundtories,  from  throwing  off  their 
more  volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  dodlrine  of  putrefaction,  both  in  living  and  in  dead  animals, 
has  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if  the  cor- 
ruption be  great  and  fudden,  a fever  or  a flux  enfue  ; but  that  if 
the  accumulation  of  corrupted  matter  be  fo  flow,  that  the  body 
becomes  habituated  to  the' putrefadlion,  a feurvy  prevails.  Hence 
the  frequency  _of  this  lafl  diftemper,  in  long  voyages,  on  board 
unventilated  fliips,  from  corrupted  air  and  provifions  ; in  marfhy 
countries,  from  flmilar  caufes  ; and  in  a lefs  degree,  in  all  northern 
climates,  in  moiff  fituations,  from  a want  of  due  perfpiration. 

During  putrefaction,  a quantity  of  air  is  generated  ; all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any 
of  the  vifeera,  or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by  aftrin- 
gents  ; and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  vefiels  obfervable  in 
feurvies,  &c. 

The  craflamentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putrefaction 
into  a dark  livid-coloured  liquor;  a few  drops  of  which  tinge  the 
ferum  of  a tawny  hue  ; like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfen- 
teric  fluxes,  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of 
blood  drawn  from  a vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a blifter,  in 
deep  feurvies,  and  the  advanced  flate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craflamentum  changes  a large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a flame-coloured' water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
feurvy.  This  mixture,  after  {landing  an  hour  or  two,  gather^  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  fecn  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem- 
pers  ; with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  feum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  o{  blood  depofits,  in  putrefaClion,  a fediment  re- 
fembling well-digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a faint  olive  green.  A 
ferum,  lo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be 
feen  in  the  vefiels  of  living  animals  : but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum 
is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefh  acquires 
in  corrupting,  in  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  aferibed  to  the 
brine,  but  erroneoufly  ; for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  co- 
lour, but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill 
effects  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ffagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewifc 
found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaction  of  animal  fubftancesis  prevented  or  retarded  by 
all  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixtand  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a contrary  effeCt.  Of  all 
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the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea  fait  feems  to  refift  putre- 
faction the  leaft  : in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger 
antifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flefh  long  uncorrupted,  but  lilce- 
wife  fomewhat  correcting  it  when  putrid  : the  mineral  acids  have 
this  laft  effeCt  in  a more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpirits,  aro- 
matic and  waim  fubltances,  moft  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and 
the  acrid  plants  falfely  called  alkalefcent,  as  feurvygrafs  and  horfe- 
radifh,  are  alfo  found  to  refift  putrefaction  j and  fome  of  the  ab- 
forbent  earths,  as  chalk,  to  promote  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of 
animal  matters  to  putrefaCtion,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with 
the  admixture  of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Dr. 
Pringle  finds,  that  when  animal  flefh  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up  with 
bread,  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  into  the  confidence  of  a pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept 
in  a heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a little  time 
four;  while  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  fiefh,  fuffer  no 
fuch  change.  (See  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Pringle’s  obfervations  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  army.) 

Animal  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  arerefolved,  like  ve- 
getables, into  foot  and  afhes,  but,  with  this  difference,  that  no  fixt 
alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  afhes,  and  that  no  acid  va- 
pour accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a fetid  fmell,  of  a peculiar  kind,  by  which  animal  fubftances  may 
be  diftinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
clofe  veffels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moifture,  a volatile 
alkaline  fait,  which  either  concretes  into  a folid  form,  or  diffolves 
in  the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit  ; together 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  of  a more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils  of 
vegetables:  without  the  leaft  footftep  of  acid  throughout  the  whole 
proccfs.  A black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air,  burns 
into  white  afhes  void  of  faline  matter. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fection,  that  fome  few  vegetables, 
in  this  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difeover  fome  agreement,  in  their 
matter,  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom  ; yielding  a volatile 
alkaline  fait  in  coniiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
acid  or  fixt  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In 
animal  fubftances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general 
analylis  : from  animal  fats,  inflead  of  a volatile  alkali,  an  acid  li- 
quor is  obtained,  and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar 
offenfivenefs  of  the  other  animal  oils. 
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SECT.  III. 

Minerals . 

0:/r  Bitumens. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  or 
petroleum,  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  or  iffuincr  from 
clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a ftrong 
fmell,  very  different  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid 
almolf  as  water,  highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  moreaverfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs 
tinged,  and  of  a more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a ltronger  or  weaker, 
fmell.  By  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raile  no 
great  heat  or  conflict  with  them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length 
confilfent;  and,  in  thefe  Itages,  are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  much  more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  mod 
part  only  partially  : they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to 
be  confiderably  ftronger.  In  a proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give 
out  a fluid  oil,  greatly  refembling  the  native  petrolea  ; a fmali 
quantity  of  a black  coaly  matter  remaining  behind.  Their  frnells 
are  various  ; but  all  of  them,  either  in  their  natural  {fate,  or  when 
melted,  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a peculiar  kind  of  ffrong  (cent,  called, 
from  them,  bituminous. 

Earths. 

In  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,  we  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy  matters,  that  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  the  fe- 
veral  clafles  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  more  eafily  apprehended, 
by  having  them  placed  here  in  one  fynoptical  view  : the  little  im- 
propriety of  joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral, 
mult  be  overlooked  for  the  fake  of  that  advantage.  Under  the 
mineral  earths  are  included  (tones,  thefe  being  no  other  than  earths 
in  an  indurated  ftate. — I he  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies  hitherto 
taken  notice  of,  are  the  following  : 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous , marine , and  vegetable  acids , but  not 
at  all  or  exceedingly  fparingly  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  lichen  previoufly 
diffolved  in  other  acids , they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this 
Ipfl,  which  thus  unites  with  them  into  infipid , or  nearly  infipid  con- 
creter,  not  aiffoluble  in  any  liquor.  Of  this  kind  are, 

I-  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  : dijlinguijhed  by  its  being  con - 
vertible^  in  a Jlrong  fire  without  addition , into  an  acrimonious  calx, 
called  quicklime.  This  earth  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms  in  the  mi- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  limeftones.  the 
hard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  from  them,  incruftates  the  fides  of 
caverns,  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  dif- 
ferent appearances  different  appellations ; howftrongly  foever  fome 
of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal 
purpofes,  arc  at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms  of  this  cal- 
careous earth,  fimple  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  characters  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  mafs. 
Moft  of  them  contain  generally  a greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome 
of  the  indiflpluble  kinds  of  earth  ; which,  however,  affcCts  their 
medicinal  qualities  no  otherwife,  than  by  the  addition  which  it 
makes  to  their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureft,  and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into  a ftrong 
quicklime  : in  this  ftate,  a part  of  them  diffolves  in  water,  which 
thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  affringent  and  i ithontri ptic 
powers  that  have  been  erreneoufiy  aferibed  to  fome  of  the  earths  in 
their  natural  Hate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  : burning  into  quicklime , like  the 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  ovfter  fhells,  and  all  the  marine  fhells 
that  have  been  examined  ; though  with  fome  variation  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  : not  at  all  burning  into  quick- 
lime. This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acidsthan 
cither  of  the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjects  with  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long 
boiling  in- water,  and  more  perfeCljy  by  burning  in  the  open  air: 
the  earth  may  be  extVaCtcd  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though 
difficultly,  by  means  of  acids  ; whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft 
parts  of  animals,  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  fcluble  with  cafe  in  the  •vitriolic  as  well  as  other  acids  ; 

and  yielding , in  all  their  combinations  therewith , jaline  concretes 

foluble  in  zvater. 

1.  Magnefia  alba  : compofng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a bitter  pur- 
gative liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a 
pure  ftate.  It  is  obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their 
ialts,  from  the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization 
of  fea  fait  from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  un- 
cryftallized  in  the  putrefaction  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The 
afhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  : compofng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a very 
afringent  liquor.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally 
pure.  It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a combi- 
nation of  it  with  the  vitriolic  acid  : it  may  likewife  be  extracted, 
by  ftrong  boiling  in  that  acid,  from  days  and  boles. 
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III.  Earths  which  by  digefiion  in  acids , «7/w  in  the  cold  or  in  a mo- 
derate warmth , are  not  at  all  dijfolved. 

1.  Argillaceous  earth  : becoming  hard , or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnefs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties, differing  in  fome  particular  properties  : as  the  purer  clays 
which,  when  moiftened  with  water,  form  a very  vifcous  mafs  diffi- 
cultly  diffufible  through  a larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  flowly 
fubfiding  from  it:  boles , lefs  vifcous,  more  readily  mifcible  with 
water,  and  more  readily  fubfiding  : and  ochres,  which  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  viicofity  ot  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  com- 
monly impregnated  with  a yellow  or  red  ferrugineous  calx 

2.  Cryftalline  earth  : naturally  hard,  fa  as" to  'firike [parks  with 
feelf  becoming  friable  in  a fir  on g fire.  Of  this  kind"  are  flints, 
cryftals,  &c.  which  appear  to  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth 
differing  in  the  purity,  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs.  * 

3.  Gypfeous  earth  : reducible  by  a gentle-heat  into  a [ft  powder 
wmch  unites  with  water  into  a mafs,  fomewhat  v&cous  and  tenacious 
zu.ode  moifi,  but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A greater  heat 
deprives  the  powder  of  this  property , without  occafioning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  traniparcnt  felenitas  j the  fibrous  ffony 
maffes  improperly  callec \EngliJh  talc  ; and  the  granulated  gyp  fa  or 
pwfier  of  Parts  ffones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a diftind  kind  from  the 
reft,  they<  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experi- 
ments, to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous 
earth  with  vitriolic  acid,  (bee  the  charaders  of  the  earths  of  the 
nrit  clais.) 

+■  earth  : ftarccly  alterable  iy  a vehement  fire.  The 

malles  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a fibrous  or  leafy  texture  • 
more  or  .efs  pellucid  bright  or  glittering  ; fmooth  and  unfluoil 
to  tne  touch  ; too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized  • foft 
fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a knife.  In  thefe  refpefis  f0me  of  the  gyp- 
feous  earths  greatly  referable  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily 
d.fcovered  by  fire ; a weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder! 
wh.le  the  ftrongeft  makes  no  other  alteration  in  The  talky,  than  fomiL 
what  diminilhing  their  flexibility,  bright, left;  and  miSuofity. 

Metals. 

viow^hamacrfLeTb  divifion,of  "'ineraI  bodies,  the  moft  ob- 
V ous  cnaractcrs  are?  their  peculiar  bright  afped  perfed  nnarii-w 

and  peat  weight  ; the  lighteft  of  them  Is  fix,  and’ the  heavieft  2’ 

warns  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  1 

has  not  b ” ‘rth|e  firC  S “Cep‘  Plat,na.  a metallic  body,  which 

excluded  from  ?h?s  2 “ F?  mCdfica‘  ,ufe’  and  whicl>  « therefore 
excluded  from  this  general  view  of  medicinal  fubjeds. 
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Gold  and  filver,  how  long  foever  they  are  continued  in  fufion, 
remain  unchanged  and  undiminifhed.  The  other  metals,  if  air  be 
admitted  to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees 
of  facility,  into  a powdery  or  friable  fubftance,  called  calx , deftitute 
of  the  metallic  afpedt,  and  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  the  metal  itfelf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is 
generally  accompanied  with  a notable  alteration  in  their  medicinal 
virtues:  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude 
fiate  and  undivided,  feems  inactive,  when  calcined  by  fire,  proves, 
even  in  frnall  dofes,  a ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and,  in  (mailer 
ones,  a powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ; while  regulus 
of  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment, 
from  a high  degree  of  virulence  to  a ftate  of  inactivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a heat  below  ignition  : 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a 
tranfparenf  glafs  : the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not 
without  extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffes 
recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  fkilful  ad- 
dition of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  does  not  contain 
a mineral  acid. 

All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids  ; fome  only  in  particular 
acids,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ; fome  only  in  compofitions 
of  acids,  as  gold  in  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  ; and 
others,  as  iron,  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diffolve  in 
alkaline  liquors,  as  copper  ; and  others,  as  lead,  in  expreffed  oils. 
Fufed  with  a compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they 
are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diffolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
effects  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  fate  to  be  ina£tive.  Their  activity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  : Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude  form  has  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united  with  a frnall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  acid  into  cerufe,  difcovers  a low  degree  of  the 
ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo  ftrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is  call- 
ed faccharum  faturni  : and  thus  mercury,  with  a certain  quantity 
of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by 
diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  cal- 
led mercurius  dulcis. 


Acids . 

The  mineral  acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extradfed  ; the  vi- 
triolic from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from  nitre  or  faltpetre,  and  the 
marine  from  common  fea  (alt.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  in- 
fomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with 
9 water. 
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water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubdances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  hadily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a copious  difcharge  of 
noxious  fumes  : a part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
fpirit  into  a new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed  to  this 
union  with  fpirit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other  two  : neverthe- 
lefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  combination 
of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  that 
fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefc  acids 
effervefce  drongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  and 
form  with  them  neutral  falts,  that  is,  fuch  as  dilcover  no  marks 
either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a thin 
liquor,  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a large  proportion  of  water, 
without  which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour: 
the  vitriolic  (lands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfa- 
tion  as  to  affume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called 
oil  of  vitriol ),  and,  in  fome  circumdances,  even  a folid  one.  Al- 
kaline falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid 
liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be 
evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a dry  form. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  two  forts  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpedts  from  the  vegetable,  is  found  fometimes  in  a detached  date, 
but  more  plentifully  in  combination  with  the  marine  acid,  with 
which  it  compofes  fea  fait.  From  the  coalition  of  the  different 
acids  with  thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths 
and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  date,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two,  emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moidure  therefrom,  and  increales  in 
its  weight:  the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fume, 
the  nitrous  yellowilh  red,  and  the  marine  white  vapours.  If  bottles, 
containing  the  three  acids,  be  dopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is  found  in 
a little  time  tinged  biack  by  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a yellow 
fubdance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a whitifh  one  by  the  marine. 


Of  the  affinities  of  bodies. 

It  is  already  laid  down  as  a chara&cr  of  one  of  the  claffes  of 
earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  diffolved  in  any  other  acid.  It  is  obvious,  that,  on  the  fame 
principle,  this  particular  acid  may  be  didinguifhed  from  all  others. 
This  character  ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  date,  but 
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likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble  in  water.  If  a fo- 
lution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added 
to  a folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part 
from  the  fubftance  with  which  it  was  before  combined,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound,  which,  being  no 
longer  diftoluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky,  for  a time, 
and,  then,  gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by 
another  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly  marked.  If  any  fait  containing 
it  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in 
a clofe  veflel,  to  a moderate  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  directly 
with  the  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith 
a genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimflone  is  no  other  than  a combina- 
tion of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a fmall  proportion  of  inflammable 
matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not  volatile  in 
clofe  veflels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of  bitumens, 
this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fuiphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  com- 
bined, is  both  diftinguifhed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of 
any  inflammable  fubftance  brought  to  a ftate  of  ignition  : if  the 
fubjedt  be  mixed  with  a little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red- 
hot,  a deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a bright  flame 
with  a hiding  noife,  and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being 
thus  confumed  or  diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fub- 
ftance  that  was  before  combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  afhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  of  deflagrating  with  inflamma- 
ble fubftances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic,  of  forming  fulphur  with 
them,  ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  refpective  acids  in  the 
various  forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  dilcovering  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  lenfible  on 
other  trials. 

If  a fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a neutral  fait;  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome 
jnarine  acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale 
totally  in  a moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poffeifion  of  the 
alkali:  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will,  in  like  manner,  difpoflefs 
the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though, 
without  fuch  an  addition,  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali 
by  any  degree  of  heat : on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  difl'olved  in  an  acid,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  earthy  body  that  is  difloluble  in  that  acid  will  preci- 
pitate the  metal : a volatile  alkaline  fait  will,  in  like  manner,  pre- 
cipitate the  earth:  and  a fixt  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile;  which 
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laft  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat,  the  remaining  fait  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  firft, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ; a term, 
like  the  Newtonian  attraction , defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the  caufe, 
but  the  effedl.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a metal  to  unite 
with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to 
the  metal : and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity 
to  fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean  only 
that  it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile,  and 
that,  if  previoufly  united  with  a volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  this 
for  a fixt  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  the  chemical  pharmacy  : many  of  the  officinal  proceffes,  as  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it  : feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expe&ed  by  a perfon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies  ; and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

I fhall  here,  thefefore,  fubjoin  a,tablc  of  the  principal  affinities 
obferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of 
Mr.  Geoffroy  (which  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  for  the  year  1718),  with  fuch  corrections  and  additions  as 
later  experiments  have  furnifhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underflood.  The  fubflance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greatefl  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries  ; that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  have 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them  ; the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermofl  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the  re- 
mote one.  Thus,  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a fixt 
alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that,  wherever  water  and  fpirit  be  mixed  together, 
the  addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water,  and 
occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  lubftances 
are  exprefled  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  one  of 
thofe  bodies,  which  are  ncareft  to  the  uppermofl,  will  in  like  man- 
ner difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  arc  more  remote. 
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1.  Water  : 

Fixt  alkaline  fait : 
Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  W ater  : 
Inflammable  fpirit : 

Volatile  alkaline  fait. 

3.  Water. 

Inflammable  fpirit : 

Sundry  compound  falts. 

4.  Inflammable  Spirit  : 
Water  : 

Oils  and  Refins. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 

Inflammable  principle : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  and  Iron  : 

Copper : 

Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 

Inflammable  principle  : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  : 

Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  : 

Iron  : 

Copper : 

Lead  : 

Mercury  : 

Silver  : 

Camphor. 

7.  Marine  Acid: 

Fixt  alkaline  falts : 


Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  : 

Iron  : 

Tin  : 

Regulus  of  antimony  : 

Copper  : 

Lead  : 

Silver : 

Mercury. 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 

Iron  : 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

N itrous  acid  : 

Marine  acid  : 

Vinegar : 

Tartar : 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Eartits  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Marine  acid. 

11.  Inflammable  Principle: 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Metallic  fubftances : 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  : 

12.  Sulphur  : 

Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime: 
Iron  : 

Copper : 

Lead  : 


Silver : 
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Silver  : 

Regulus  of  antimony : 
Mercury : 

Arfcnic  : 

13.  Gold  : 
Ethereal  fpirit: 

Acids. 

14.  Mercury: 
Marine  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid. 

15.  Lead  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Marine  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 

Vinegar  : 

Oils. ' 
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16.  Silver  : 

Marine  acid  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid. 

17.  Copper  : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Marine  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid. 

18.  Iron.' 

Vitriolic  acid : 

Marine  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid. 

19.  Regulus  of  Anti- 

mony : 

Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  ; 

Marine  acid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus, 


ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  con- 
lifts  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and 
for  directing  and  regulating;  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances, 
called  furnaces , there  arc  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended 
to  anfwer.  I fhall  here  endeavour  to  give  a general  idea  of  the 
ftrudlure  of  thofe  which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions, and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces* 

The  mod  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called 
the  furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop, 
five  or  fix  inches  deep:  with  a grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the 
bottom,  for  fupporting  the  fuel.  It  either  ftands  upon  feet,  fo  as 
to  be  moveable  from  place  to  place;  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In 
this  latter  cafe,  a cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the 
afhes  that  drop  through  it ; and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart 
of  this  alh-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occalionally 
raked  out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pal's  up  through  the  fuel.  This 
furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a moderate 
heat;  as  infulion,deco£tion,aud  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  vef- 
fed,  containing  the  fubjcct,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a trevet. 

A deeper  hoop  or  body,  -cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ; formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuftaininga  ftrong  fire;  withagrate 
and  afh-pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding;  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney;  makes  a wind 
FURNACE. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
will  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ; provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fuflicient  to  allow  a free  paflage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate  : for  which  purpole,  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to 
fit  upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occa- 
fionally  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In 
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In  1 urnaccs  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  tire  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceffively  palling  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moft  vehement 
fire  may  be  fupprefled  or  retrained  atpleafure,  by  more  or  lefsclofin-r 
eithci  the  afh-pn  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chim- 
ney by  which  it  pafies  off ; and  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs 
raifed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  paffages.  A moveable 
plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  af- 
fords commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  paffage,  and 
confequently  of  regulating  the  heat. 


There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces  ; one 
with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace  * 
the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  former,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contracted 
to  luch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it ; or  it  is  co- 
vered with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a flat  plate,  having  a like  aper- 
ture in  the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  in— 
fiue  of  the  iuinace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above  j a door  is  made 
in  the  fide,  a little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpe£tin°r 
the  matter  in  the  fire,  &c.  ^ 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or'melt- 
ing  veflel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel ; with  a flip  of 
brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to 
keep  the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its 
bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a reverberatory,  that  is,  for  difiillation 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veflel,  whofe  neck  comes 
out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture 
Ihould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diflilling  veflel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  he  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to  flir  the  fire  or 
throw  in  frefh  fuel.  * 

I he  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
m its  back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimney  of  the  room  ; in  which  latter  cafe,  all  other 
pafiages  into  the  chimney  mufl  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  ferves  for  a door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered 
with  a plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly 
ufed  for  fufion  in  a crucible. 

This  laft  conftruiftion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
ciear,  affords  the  convenience  of  letting  into  it  a boiling  or  evapo- 
rating pan,  a copper  ftill,  an  iron  pot  for  diftilling  hartfhorn,  an 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  vefTels,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  they  may 
be  fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
occupied  by  the  vefTels,  a door  muft  be  made  in  the  fide  for  i'up* 
plying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a sand  bath, 
it  ismoft  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a long  iron  plate 
furnifhed  with  a ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide. 
The  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of 
this  plate;  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates 
with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the 
plate  ; the  plate  forming  the  upper  fiue  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind 
of  fand-bath,  digeftions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat, 
may  be  carried  on  at  once  ; for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  vefTels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  diftilling 
hartfhorn  and  aqua-fortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a confiderable 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  vefi'el  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon 
folid  brickwork. 

The  large  ftill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great 
part  of  it  to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a frnall  furface  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difad  vantage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a long  narrow  grate, 
is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  vcffei,  by  a fpiral  canal, 
which  communicates  at  top  with  a common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartfhorn  and  aqua-fortis  in  thelargeway 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  a brickwork;  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary 
underneath,  a greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to 
the  immediate  atftion  of  the  fire. 

If  a furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a confider- 
able height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it;  and  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  elofely  covered  ; the  fuel  will  burn 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  paftes  off,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a conftant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may- 
fall  the  more  freely  ; but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  ftronglv  preffed.  A fmall  aperture  is  made 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew  or  a number  of  openings  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for  fupjfly- 
xng  air,  wh.ch  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  manner  than 
up  °b%:h2r’  " the  *nterft>ces  of  the  grate  ate 

This  furnace  is  deflgned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it 
Its  canal  or  ft™,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  already  defcribed  pafTes 
under  a land- bath  or  water-bath  ; at  the  further  end  of  which  it 

"■>  ■ mO, 

flew  and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height 
and  conlequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fnace^e! 
neath  the  flew  be  inclofed  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will 
be  confiderable enough  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes}. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixt  ones  are  built 
O bnclcs,  cemented  together  by  fomegood  lo’am  or  clay  Any  kind 
oMoam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a proper  degree  of  tenacity 

h/ ft1’  ™hen.made  int0  a Pafte  with  water  and  well  worked  does 
not  flick  to  the  fihgers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried  neither 
cracks  nor  melts  in  a vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this  Jfe  : the  pJrer 

Li  aTmixtureaCof  ^ thdr  tenacity  Je<^ned  b/ 

and  powdered  ’ " ^ ^ ^ kind  °fda7  •»«* 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or  Conner  elites 
lmed  to  the  th.cknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fSnd  6f 
clayey  compofition  t which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beate  with  fome 
horfe-dung,  chopt  draw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

*7  com"'°^°us  portable  furnaces,  for  a bullnefs  of  moderate 
extent,  may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black 

hae  afo  ni;’8  P°‘V  at  the  bottom  of  ?he  pot  for 

he  afh-pit,  another  above  this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing 

t Jo'l  U ^ lrr°^  SratC’  *?f  fuCh  3 flZe’  that  ic  maV  reft  between  the 

Cnles" fm  d /artlC  r r *CCOU,mf  the  ">«bod  of  preparing  thefe 

mercimn  Phil LrT  ?*?  be  in  the  firft  P«‘  of  the  Com- 
xnercium  rhilofophico-technicum.]  , 

Baths.  1 

meuls'&c  thfve^l  degree  °f  hS,at  ’-S  reqt,lfite=  a§  in  the  ^ 
the  bu  C°ntar e, the  fubje*~  is  placed  among 

in  a naked  fire  Wh’mm  rlati  7 T"  “ : thi$  is  called  °Peratini 
employed  is  either  -.f  i ^.fmallefr  heat  is  fufficicnt,  and  the  veffcl 

ware,  the  land  hath  g ?r  the  more  tender  kincis  of  earthen 
; i<Uld*bath  water-bath  is  ufed,  to  defend  the  Veffel  from 
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the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluc- 
tuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconveni- 
ences. In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid  ; 
whereas  in  fand,  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular 
line,  decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be 
made  to  receive  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil, 
and  hence  it  fecures  effectually  againft  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of 
heat  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  product  would  be  injured  by 
a heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water:  but  this  advantage  renders 
it  ufelefs  for  procefles  which  require  a greater  heat,  and  for  which 
fand  or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There 
is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  rea- 
dily diminifhed  or  increafed  about  any  particular  veflel,  by  railing 
it  higher  out  of  the  fand,  or  finking  it  deeper  ; that  different  fub- 
jecls  may  be  expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ; and 
that  it  keeps  the  veffels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fhould 
be  a large  coarfe-grained  kind,  feparated  from  the  finer  parts  by 
wafhing,  and  from  little  ffones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glaffes,  and  Lutes. 

Some  procefles  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a 
naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs 
fhould  be  chofen  ; for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  flronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muff 
be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  : and  when  the 
procefs  is  finiftied,  they  fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where 
the  veflel  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome 
fublimati®ns  : in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot 
glafs  iuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occaflon  it  to  crack, 
than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter  among  the 
feces  by  a blow. 

As  a defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a crown,  with  Wind- 
l'or  loam,  foftened  with  water  into  a proper  confiffence,  and  beaten 
up  with  fome  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofitions 
already  mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a lute,  for  fecuring  the  jun&ures 
of  the  veffels  in  the  diffillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  i'pirits  of 
animals  : for  the  diffillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moif- 
tened  with  a folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  inftcad  of  water.  For 
molt  other  purpofes,  a piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  a paffe  of  flour  and 
water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  left  af  ter  the  expreiiion 
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ofoil  of  linfeed)  are  fufficient  lutes.  The  few  fimole  lutes  hPr, 
defcnbed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more 

S wrS?  1,5  reCOmmended  for  th'fe  intentions  by  the  che! 

Veflels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  mftruments  ; as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeakin^  of  the 
feveral  operations 1 to  which  they  are  refpedively  fubfervient.  Ia 
this  place,  I {hall  only  give  the  operator  a few  general  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  of  the  vefTels  defined  for  containing  the 

Metalline  veflels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  {liver,  are  cor- 
roded by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  one*  of  the  vegetable  kino-dom 
Copper  ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by^fome 
utral  ones,  as  folutions  of  faj  ammoniac:  it  is  obfervable  that 
vegetab  e acds  do  not  aft  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as 
by  {landing  in  the  cold;  for  even  lemon-juice  may  be  boiled  in  a 
clean  copper  veflel,  without  receiving  from  it  any7tafte  or  ill  qua! 
lit}  ; whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  diflolves  fo  much  as  to  contract 
a pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper  veffels  are  ufuallv 
lined,  gives  hkewife  a fenhble  impregnation  to  acid  juices ; and 
' is  impregnation  a;fo  is  probably  not  innocent,  more  Specially  as 
a quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin.  ^ ^ 

The  common  earthen  veiTels  are  of  a loofe  porous  texture  and 
hence  are^  apt  to  imbibe  a confiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids 
particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind;  which  foon  difcovet  thei^ 

fhToutfidf  ‘ Thefi  ’ V ,'h°°t,"S  ‘nto  falinc  'fflorefcences  on 
ie  ou-ide..  1 hofe  which  are  glazed  have  their  o\ aZjn(y  cor- 
roded by  acids;  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  as  well 
as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of  the  mineral  Lgdom.  And  as th is 
glazing  confifts  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation,  which  t 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors,  is  of  a very  dangerous  S !f 
megar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a glazed  earthen  yeffel,  it  wjjl 
yie  on  being  infpillated,  a true  faccharum  faturni,  that  is,  a fait 
compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous  acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

Vaeffels  c4llc^>  from  thc,r  hardnefs  and  compaanefs,  stone 

Tolrfe?  3 th"  E°°d  mciure  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  the 

Sftnerfi  N } ,he'r  SUzi"S’  a part  of  the  clay  it- 

Sn-ars  to  he  y T aY  means  °C  the  ,umes  °f  common  fait, 
appears  to  be  proof  againft  acids.  9 

thrGnb  ^ Vefrds  fuffer  n'°  corrofmn,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of 
the  pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  iuch  procdlbs 
■ will  aomit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
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Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  filver  ; the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods  befides.  The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdupois 
weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces; 
the  ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights  ; and  the  pennyweight  into 
twenty-four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen 
ounces  ; and  the  ounce  into  eight  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which 
is  the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths, 
divided  in  the  following  manner ; 


The  pound 
The  Ounce 
The  Dram 
The  Scruple 


».  contains  - 


f twelve  Ounces, 
eight  Drams, 
three  Scruples, 
twenty  Grains. 


The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths’  grain. 


The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the 
ounce  and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5670 
grains;  the  Averdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains 
480  grains;  the  Averdupois  only  437E  The  Troy  dram  60 ; the 
Averdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Aver- 
dupois are  equal  to  five  drams  Troy  ; twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to 
nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  ; and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to 
fomewhat  more  than  twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion 
in  the  pradfice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggiffs  and  grocers  fell  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjuffed  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing 
for  all  above  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all 
competitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  preferibed  fome  by  pounds 
and  others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a wrong  proportion  to  each 
other  ; and  the  fame  happens  when  they  are  directed  in  lefler  deno- 
minations than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions,  uled  by  the  apothe- 
caries, are  made  to  a different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plafter  of  the 
late  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prefent,  if 
compounded  by  the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about  one-fixth 
lefs  quickfilver  than  if  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy. 
This  error  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  itfelf ; but  is  now  happily  removed. 


Meafures. 


The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common 
wine  meafures. 

A Gallon 


Chap.  3.  Meafures.  2' 

A Gallon  n r eight  Pints  (lilra.) 

The  Pint  C contains  ) fixteen  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  3 £ eight  Drams.  * 

By  a fpoonful  is  underftood,  in  the  London  difpenfatory,  the 
meafure  of  half  an  ounce  ; in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  we'io-ht 
in  fyrups,  and  three  drams  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that 
weight.  A pint  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a 
pound' by  above  half  an  ounce;  a pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  up- 
wards of  three  ounces  ; and  a pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a quarter. 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may 
on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  aflifting  the  operator  in  re- 
gulating their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  (hewing  the  com- 
parative gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  I have  therefore  drawn 
up  fuch  a table  for  a pint,  an  ounce,  and  a dram  meafure,  of  thofe 
liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments  that  can 
be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  whence 
the  pint  contains  28  J;  the  ounce  iiff ; and  the  dram  -rf  f-i  of  a cu- 
bic inch. 

Table  of  the  weights  of  different  fluids. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
TEthereal  Spirit  of  Wine 
Highly-re&ified  Spirit  of  Wine 
Common- rectified  Spirit  of  Wine 
Proof  Spirit 

Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre 

Wines. 

Burgundy 
Red  Port  - 
Canary  - 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  Olive 
Linfeed  Oil 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  Turpentine 
of  Orange  Peel 
of  Juniper  Berries 
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Pint  weighs 

Ounce 

meafur. 

weighs 

Dram 

meafure 

weighs 

S3  « 

g E .S 

<n 

C 

<A 

.5 

5 2 2 

O 'U  txfl 

fc* 

OJJ 

II  I 36 

336 

42 

12  5 20 

38° 

4 7-i 

13  2 40 

4OO 

50 

J4  l 36 

426 

53 

14  4 48 

438 

55 

15  2 40 

460 

5?i 

14  1 36 

426 

53 

15  1 36 

456 

57 

15  6 40 

475 

59 

14  0 0 

420 

52J 

14  2 8 

428 

53? 

12  1 4 

364 

45? 

- 

408 

5i 

- 

419 

52 

Oil 
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Oil  of  Rofemary  * 

of  Origanum  - 

of  Caraway  Seeds 
of  Nutmegs 
of  Savin 
of  Hyflop 
of  Cummin  Seed 
of  Mint 
of  Pennyroyal 
of  Dill  Seed 
of  P'ennel  Seed 
of  Cloves 
of  Cinnamon 
of  baffafras  r 

Alkaline  liquors. 
Lixivium  faponarium,  Pharm . 
Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac 
Strong  Soapboilers’  ley 
Lixivium  tartari 

Acid  liquors. 
Wine  Vinegar 
Beer  Vinegar 
Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Salt 
Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Strong  oil  of  Vitriol 

Animal  fluids, 

Urine 

Cows’  milk 
Afles’  milk 
Blood 

« 

Waters. 
Diftilled  water 
Rain  water 
Spring  water 
Sea  Water 

Quicksilver  - 


int  weighs 

Ounce 

meafure 

weighs 

Dram 

meafure 

weighs 

to  tO  it. 

a 6 .s 

to 
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g 2 2 

<* 

Urn 

§ -O  to 

CO 

co 

- 

- *\ 

430 

54 

- 

432 

54 

- 

- 

432 

54 

- 

- 

436 

544 

- 

- - 

443 

55\ 

- 

- 

443 

55* 

- 

- 

448 

5b 

- 

- 

448 

56 

- 

- 

450 

56? 

- 

- - 

4.57 

57 

- 

mm  “ 

458 

57 

- 

- 

476 

594- 

- 

- 

476 

59  i 

503 

63 

16  o o 

480 

60 

- 

17  1 10 

5*5 

644 

- 

17  6 24 

534 

67 

24  0 0 

720 

90 

mm 

15  3 44 

464 

58 

- 

15  6 56 

476 

59* 

- 

17  4 0 

525 

654 

- 

20  2 40 

610 

76 

28  5 20 

860 

107A 

15  5 20 

470 

59 

- 

15  6 40 

475 

59* 

- 

1600 

. 480 

60 

** 

16  1 4 

484 

604 

15  1 50 

456 

57 

- 

15  2 40 

460 

57*- 

- 

15  3 12 

462 

58 

- 

15  5 20 

470 

59 

- 

214  5 2C 

6440 

805 
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SECT.  I. 

« 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folic!  bodies  with  fluids 
into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diflolving  fluid  is 
called  a menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are,  water , 
vinous  fpirits,  oils , acid,  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and 
of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflolves  only  a determinate  quan- 
tity, though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another  ; and  being 
thus  SATURATED,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame  fak 
untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of 
water  which  different  falts  require  for  the  difl'olution.  Mr.  Eller 
has  given  a large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following 
table  is  extracted. 


Table  of  the  folubility  of  fluids. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diffolved 


Of  Refined  Sugar 
Green  Vitriol 
Blue  Vitriol 
White  Vitriol 
Epi'om  Salt 
Purified  Nitre 
Soluble  Tartar 
Common  Salt 
Sal  gemmae 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 
' Seignette’s  Salt 
Alum 

Sal  ammoniac 
Vitriolated  Tartar 
Salt  of  Hartfhorn 
Sugar  of  Lead 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Borax 
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oz.  dr.  gr. 
24  O o 
940 
900 
440 
400 
400 
400 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
300 
240 
240 
1 4 o 

i 4 0 
120 
100 
o 4 20 

Though 
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Though  great  cafe  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe 
experiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
feveral  falts,  foluble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be 
found  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  juft  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in 
their  folubility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfec- 
tion, and  drynefs  : the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts 
in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  refpedt,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitrio- 
lated  tartar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folu- 
tion.  7 he  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber’s  fpirit  of 
nitre  (See  Part  111.  Chap.  viii.  Se£f.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a vi- 
triolated  tartar,  and  it  diffoives  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding 
more  of  trie  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffoives  with  eafe.  Hence  many 
have  been  tempted  toufean  over-proportion  of  acid  in  this  prepa- 
ration, and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  7"he  degree  of  heat  oc- 
cafions  alfo  a notable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up: 
in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water  will  diffolve  only  about 
one  ounce  of  nitre  ; whereas,  in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quan- 
tity will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more.  T'o  thefe  circumftances 
are  probably  owing,  in  great  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in 
the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  different  au- 
thors. it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affected  in  its  fo- 
lubility, by  a variation  of  heat,  than  any  other  fait : for  water  in  a 
temperate  ftate  will  diffolve  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  wa- 
ter ; and  accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experi- 
ments agree  the  beft.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann, 
and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a reduction  of  the  num- 
bers, comes  out  exactly  the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to 
eight  of  water.  Dr.  Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a little 
more  ; Dr.  Grew,  a dram  and  a fcruple  more;  and  Eller,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more.  So,  in  the  trials  of  fix 
different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circumftances,  the 
greatell  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait  ; 
whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice 
tlie  quantity  pf  the  fait.  In  the  experiments,  from  which  the 
tabic  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40 
and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer;  or  above  freezing 
by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  between  freezing  and  the 
human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  arc  here  fubjoined.  The  firft  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  lour  from  Neumann. 


Chap.  4.  Solution. 

1 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diflolved 

O 


Of  fixt  alkaline  Salt  - - above 

Sal  diureticus  - 

Sugar-Candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  Milk  - 

Effential  Salt  of  Sorrel  - 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fait,  yet,  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  dill  diffolve  fome  por- 
tion of  another  ; and,  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe, 
it  will  dill  take  up  a third,  without  letting  go  any  of  the  former. 
The  principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made,  re- 
lative to  pharmaceutic  fubjedts,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the  others 
from  Eller. 


4* 


oz. 

dr.  gr. 

8 

0 0 

8 

0 0 

9 

0 0 

0 

2 40 

0 

I 20 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight. 


fully  faturated  with 

did'olved  afterwards 

Nitre 

- 

Sal  ammoniac 

10 

Common  Salt  - 

- 

Nitre 

10 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

Nitre 

- 

Fixt  Alkali 

7 

Common  Salt 

2 

Common  Salt 

- 

Nitre,  near 

2 

Fixt  Alkali 

2! 

Volatile  alkali 

- 

Nitre 

4 

Sugar 

2 

Sal  ammoniac 

- 

Common  Salt 

2? 

Soluble  Tartar 

- 

Nitre 

2 

Vitriolated  Tartar 

- 

Fixt  Alkali 

2 

Glauber’s  Salt 

T» 

Nitre 

1 

Sugar 

I 

Epforn  Salt 

- 

Sugar 

6 

Borax 

- 

Fixt  Alkali 

2 

In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  water  is  a men- 

O 

ftruura,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no 
determinate  point  of  faturation  : the  water  unites  readily  with  any 
proportions  of  them,  forming  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of 
different  confidences.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when  afiided 
by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  ammoniacum  and 
myrrh  ; the  folutions  of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not 
tranfparent,  but  turbid,  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  neverthelefs  ap- 
plicable to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous 
fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes 
fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to  become 
impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tade. 

Re&ified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  rr.enftruum  of  the  effential  oils, 
refins  and  camphor  of  vegetables  ; of  the  pure  diddled  oils,  and 

feveral 
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feveral  of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ; of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubftances,  as  of  ambergris  ; and  of  foaps, 
though  it  does  not  adf  upon  the  exprefl'ed  oil  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  of  which  foap  is  compofed  ; whence,  if  foap  contain  any  fu- 
perlluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of 
this  menftruum,  be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  diflolves, 
by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; and,  more  readily, 
the  neutral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 
acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  be.  It  mingles  with  water  and 
with  acids  3 not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diflblve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats,  mi- 
neral bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  parti- 
cularly lead.  The  exprefl'ed  oils  are,  for  mod  of  thefe  bodies, 
more  powerful  menftrua  than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  j as 
the  former  arc  more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a ftrong 
heat,  which  is,  in  mod  cafes,  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  act.  It 
is  raid , that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  difiolve  in  three  ounces  of 
exprefl'ed  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires  fix  ounces 
of  eflential  oil,  as  that  of  turpentine. 

All  acids  diflblve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  action  upon 
thefe  laft;  one  diflolving  only  fome  particular  metals  3 and  another, 
others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diflblve  a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  3 and  extract  fo  much  from  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  : they 
diflblve  lead  more  readily,  if  the  metal  be  previoufly  calcined  by 
fire,  than  in  its  metallic'ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diflolves  zinc,  iron  and  copper  ; and  though 
it  fcarce  adts  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  it  may  neyerthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with 
them  all  except  gold  : the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauf- 
tic  of  the  fhops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form 
of  fume,  to  the  fubjedis,  at  the  fame  time  alfoftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  fub- 
ftances, except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ; of  which 
two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflolves  zinc  and 
iron  : in  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  aflifted  by  a boiling  heat,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfedtly  diflblve,  moft  of  the  other 
metals. 
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Alkaline  lixivia  diflolve  oils,  refinous  fubftances,  and  fulphur. 
Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick-lime:  in- 
ftances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  com- 
mon cauftic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefli,  bones,  and 
other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  l'pirit  of  wine,  pofieis  the  vir- 
tues of  the  body  dilTolved  ; while  oils  generally  fheathe  its  ac- 
tivity ; and  acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  menftruaof  the  native  virtues  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Mod  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effected,  by  pouring 
the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflolved,  and  fuffering  them  to 
ftand  together,  for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a fuitable  warmth.  A 
ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to. perform  their  office:  nor  will  acids  aft  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  affiftance.  The  a&ion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a moderate  heat ; though  the  quan- 
tity, which  they  afterwards  keep  diflolved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
by  this  means  increafed  : all  that  heat  occaflons  thefe  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when 
the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again  : this  at  leaft  is  moll:  commonly  the 
cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  action  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflolve,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a copious  dif- 
charge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arile  during  the  diflblution 
of  fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  : hence 
in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is  made 
in  a narrow-mouthed  vefiel,  leif,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a 
candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture  of 
the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixt  alkaline  falts  and  thole  of  the 
neutral  kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts,  and  the  vegetable  acids, 
or  of  fol  uble  earths  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  me- 
tallic falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a moift  air,  gra- 
dually attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  become  liquid.  Some 
fubftances,  not  diiloluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  groflfer 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow 
action  of  the  aereal  moifture.  This  procefs  is  termed  deliquia- 
t ION. 

S E C T.  II. 

Extraction. 

THE  liquors  which  diflolve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure 
ftate,  ferve  likewife  to  extrati  them  from  admixtures  of  other 
matter.  T.hus  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  menftruum  of  eflentiai 

oils 
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oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vege- 
tables ; as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ; the 
inactive  earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  ex- 
trails likewise  from  many  plants,  fubftances,  upon  which  by  them- 
felves  it  has  little  effedt  ; even  eflential  oils  being,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  th.~t  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of 
gummy  and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moll 
of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraction  is  performed  by  macerating  or  steeping  the 
fubject  in  its  appropriated  menftruum,  in  the  cold  ; or  digesting 
or  circulating  them,  in  a moderate  warmth  ; or  infusing  the 
plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  buffering  them  to  (land  in  a covered 
veflei  till  grown  cold  ; or  actually  boiling  them  together  for  fome 
time. 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration,  and,  in  this 
cafe,  the  procefs  is  directed  to  be  performed  without  heat : where  this 
circumftance  is  not  expreffed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
beat.'  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this;  that  the 
fleam,  into  which  a part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is, 
by  means  of  a proper  difpofition  of  the  veffels,  condenfed  and  con- 
veyed back  upon  the  fubje£l.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in 
a matrafs  (or  bolthead ),  Florence  flafk,  or  the  like;  either  of 
which  may  be  converted  into  a circulatory  vejfel , by  inverting  ano- 
ther into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a piece  of  wet 
bladder.  A Angle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be  very  long  and  narrow, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effe£lually  ; the  vapour  cooling  and  con- 
denfing  before  it  can  rife  to  the  top.  In  a veflei  of  this  kind,  event 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know,  may  be 
boiled  without  any  confiderable  lofs.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
is  likewife  free  from  any  inconvenience,  which  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft  veflei  being  burft  or  thrown  off. 
As  the  long-necked  matrafles  here  recommended  are  difficultly 
filled  or  emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a long  glafs  pipe  may 
be  occafionally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ; but  by  thefe  means  proves  as 
injurious  to  fome  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menftruum  to  take 
up  their  groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts  ; as  it  is  neeeflary  for  en- 
abling it  to  extract  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  or  log- 
wood impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a boiling  heat, 
whilft  even  a fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to 
the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  bcnedi&us.  This  plant,  which,  infufed  in 
boiling,  or  digefted  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  a naufeous  tafte,  fo 
©fienfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting  ; yields  to  the 
cold  element  a grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  moft  elegant  ftomachic 

of  the  fhops. 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diflfolving  power  of  liquids  ; fo  cold,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminifhes  it.  Hence  tin&ures,  or  extractions 
made  by  a confiderable  heat,  depofit  in  cold  weather  a part  of 
their  contents,  and  thus  become  proportionably  weaker:  a circum^ 
fiance  which  delerves  particular  regard. 

SECT.  III. 

Depuration . 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  li- 
quors from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf 
is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lcfs 
gravity. 

Thin  fluids  readily  depofit  their  more  ponderous  impurities,  up- 
on {landing  at  reft  for  fome  time,  in  a'  cool  place;  and  may  then 
be  decanted,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veflel. 

Glutinous,  unCtuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied 
by  a fuitable  heat  ; wh-  n the  grofler  feculencies  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  ; the  lighter  ariiing  to  the  furface,  to  be  despu mated  or 
fcummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely 
to  the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface  ; they 
may  be  feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  drainers 
of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  cloth  ; and  more  perfectly  by  filtra- 
tion through  a foft  bibulous  kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they  come  from 
abroad,  is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  : it  does  noteafily  break 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  which  pafles  through  it,  which, 
the  reddifh  fort,  called  blojfom  paper,  frequently  does.  The  paper 
is  fupported  by  a funnel,  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a frame.  When 
the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome  llraws  or  fmall 
flicks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  fo  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
liquor  from  prefling  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room 
for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a funnel  made  of  wire  is 
put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is  alfo  a kind  of 
glafs  funnel,  with  ridges  down  its  fides,  made  on  purpofe  for  this 
ufe. 

Glutinous  and  umSluous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through 
the  pores  of  a filter  or  ftrainer,  are  clarified,  by  beating  them  up 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  which,  concreting  or  growing  hard  when 
heated,  and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the 
furface  : the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled,  till  the  feum  begins 
to  break,  when  the  veflel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  cruft 
taken  oft,  and  the  liquor  pafled  through  a flannel  bag. 
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Decantation,  colature,  ancf  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of 
the  medicated  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of  purification.  Defpuma- 
tion  and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place  ; fince  thefe,  along 
with  the  impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal 
parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diaco- 
dium,  be  folicitoufly  fcummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies 
communicated,  and  inftead  of  a mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other 
than  a plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a difagreeable  flavour  : and,  hence, 
in  filtering  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquors,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of 
primary  confequence,  the  part,  which  paiTcs  through  firft,  ought  to 
be  kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 

SECT.  IV. 

Cryjlallization . 

WATER,  aflifted  bv  heat,  difiolves  a larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubftances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold  : 
hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a part  of  the  fait  feparates. 
from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
veflel.  The  concretions,  unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden 
cooling  of  tfie  liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  like  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures,  re- 
fembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fprig-cRYSTALS. 

Salts,  difTblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryflalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  difl'olved  when  grown  per- 
fectly cold.  It  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till  the 
fait  fhews  a difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water,  by 
forming  a pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  lead  hot,  viz.  on  the  fur- 
face.  If  large,  beautiful  and  pcrfeCtly-figured  cryftals  are  re- 
quired, this  point  of  time  is  fomewhat  too  late  : for  if  the  fait  thus 
begin  to  coalefcc  whillt  confiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a 
cold  place,  its  particles  will  run  too  haflily  and  irregularly  toge- 
ther ; the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down  through  the  li- 
quor, and  thus  proving  a further  diflurbance  to  the  regularity  of 
the  cryftallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation 
muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a cold  glafs  plate,  difeover  cryftalline  fila- 
ments. When  this  mark  of  fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veflel 
is  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a lefs  warm,  but 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a cloth,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of 
cold  air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation  ; fixt  alka- 
lies never  afluming  a cryftalline  form ; and  the  volatile  ones  ef- 
caping  before  the  menftruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral 
kind,  particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are  the 
bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to  ex- 
hibit any  appearance  of  cryftailization,  unlefs  fome  other  fubftance 
be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a greater  affinity.  The  table 
of  affinity  fhews,  that  fuch  a fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine;  by  the 
prudent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely 
from  the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarce 
obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a gradual  and  regular  cryftailization,  the  bafts  of 
the  fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a powdery  form.  One  twentieth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a fufficient, 
and  in  fome  too  large  a quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diffolved  : and,  hence,  if  amixtureof  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  different 
periods  of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed, 
not  only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diffolving 
and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a filter,  but  likewife  from  ad- 
mixtures of  one  another;  that  which  requires  moft  water  to  dif- 
folve  it,  (hooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

SECT.  V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with  which 
either  the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a greater  affinity 
than  tney  have  with  one  another. 

I recipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ; one,  where  the  fub- 
ftance fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that 
before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down  : the  other,  in  which  it  unites 
vvltl\tllc  diffolved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  firft  we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alxaline  lixivia,  by  the  means  of  acids  ; of  the  fecond,  in  the  pre- 
cipitatmn  of  mercury  from  aqua-fortis  by  fea  fait,  or  its  acid. 

iv.  u j eels  of  tnis  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  infpetfion  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
ormmg  it  is  fo  Ample,  as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 
rections) 
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regions  ; no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by 
degrees,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When 
the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edulcorated, 
that  is,  wafhed  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification 
of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frelh  iron,  they 
ought  to  be  perfe&ly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufly  or  greafy  matter ; 
otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  difiolve,  and  confequently 
the  precipitation  will  not  fucceed  ; for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipi- 
tated feparates  only  by  the  additional  one's  diflolving  and  taking  its 
place.  Thefeparated  powder,  often,  inftead  of  falling  to  the  bot- 
tom, lodges  upon  the  precipitant,  from  which  it  mull  be  occafionally 
lhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  diflblvcd  in  water,  and  fulphur  diflolved  in  this 
lixivium  ; the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down  the  ful- 
phur, only  by  virtue  of  the  acid’s  uniting  with,  and  neutralizing 
the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diflolved  : confequently, 
if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid 
gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiated,  that  is,  fo 
long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs,  the 
liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftallization,  a neutral 
fait,  compofcd  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated 
tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  ni- 
trous acid,  a true  nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor  ; if  with 
the  marine,  the  fait  called  fpiritus  falls  rnarini  coagulaius  ; and  if 
with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fal  diureticus. 

SECT.  VI. 

> Evaporation. 

THIS  is  a third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
folutions,  effected  by  the  means  of  heat  ; which  evaporating 
the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which 
was  diflolved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubflances 
which  are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  will  not  ex- 
hale by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ■>  as  the 
folutions  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  ; of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other 
inodorous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  and  of  many 
refinous  and  odorous  fubflances  in  fpirit  of  wine. 


Water 
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Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs, 
almoft  as.  perfectly  as  redlified  fpirii  of  wine  : but  the  aqueous  in- 
fufions  are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs,  with  thofe 
made  in  fpirit  ; watei  carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of 
the  fubjedt,  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it. 
Thus  a watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  herb  ; while  a tindture  drawn  with  pure 
fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a thick  balfamic  liquid,  or 
folid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  mu(V  be 
had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  ; 
otherwile  the  matter,  as  it  grows  thick,  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and 
contradl  a dilagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  : this  burnt  flavour  is  called 
an  empyreu/na.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ; otherwife  a part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  fur- 
face  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a pellicle  which  impedes  the 
further  evaporation.  (More  particular  diredlions,  for  performing 
this  operation  to  the  greateft  advantage,  will  be  given  hereafter  in 
the  fecond  part.) 


SECT.  VII. 

Diftillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fteam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  diftillation  is  to  colled!  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe 
the  fteam  is  received  in  proper  veflels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the 
fubjedt  is  contained  ; and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a fluid 
form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  : by  the  one,  the  more  fub- 
tile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofler;  by 
the  other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out 
from  them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

. To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpi- 
rit from  vinous  liquors  ; and  of  fuch  of  the  adtive  parts  of  veget- 
ables as  are  capable  of  being  extradled  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  arifir.g  along  with  their  fteam. 

As  boiling  water  extradfs  or  dilfolves  the  eflential  oils  of  veget- 
ables, while  blended  with  the  ether  principles  of  the  fubjedt,  with- 
out faturation,  but  imbibes  only  a determinate,  and  that  a fmall 
proportion  of  them  in  their  pure  ftate  ; as  thefe  oils  are  the  only 
lubftances  contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ; and  as  it  is  in  them  that  the  vir- 
tues of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  plants, 
refidei  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated,  by  diftillation, 
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with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables:  that  this  impreg- 
nation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limi- 
tation (hence  greatcft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either 
finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the  furface)  : and  that,  confe- 
quently,  infufions  and  diftilled  waters  are  greatly  different  from 
one  another  ; that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  ftronger  and  ftronger 
by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fubjedt  ; but  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating , orre-diftil- 
ling  them  from  frefh  ingredients.  See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Sedl.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a lefs 
heat  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ; as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
not  fufceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat  ; and  as  this  menftruum  to- 
tally dilfolves  thefe  oils  in  their  pure  ftate,  it  follows,  that  fpirit 
elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water;  but  that  never- 
thelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate  per- 
fedfly  difl'olved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  itrong  of  the  fubjedl 
2fs  the  diftilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufeof  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils, 
confift  of  a fill,  or  copper  veflel,  for  containing  the  fubjedl,  on 
which  is  luted  a large  bead  with  a fwan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing 
into  the  head,  is  hence  conveyed  through  a worm,  or  long  fpiral 
pipe,  placed  in  a veflel  of  cold  water  called  a refrigeratory  ; and 
being  there  condenfed,  runs  down  into  a receiver.  In  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work,  we  fhall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  appa- 
ratus for  particular  purpofes  ; with  diredlions  for  performing  the 
feveral  procefles  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  eva- 
poration cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpiflated,  will  yield  the  fame 
extradls  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  tindlure  or  decodlion  of  the  fub- 
jedt  made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe  ; the  one  of  thefe  operations  col- 
ledling  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixt ; fo  that 
where  one  fubjedt  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  tbey  may 
thus  be  obtained  diftindt,  without  one’s  being  injured  by  the  pro- 
cefs which  collcdls  the  other. 

The  fubjedts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils 
eff  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilvcr;  which,  as  they  require  a much  ftronger  degree  of 
"heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  adtion  of  the  fire. 
The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  veflels,  called, 
from  their  necks  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts  : to  the  further  end 
of  the  neck  a receiver  is  luted,  which  {landing  without  the  fur- 
nace, 
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nace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a refri- 
geratory : neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effedt,  fome  are  accuf- 
tomeci,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occa- 
fionally  applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in 
a veflel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggilh,  or  ftrongly  re- 
tained by  a fixt  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of 
the  retort.  Thefe  are  mod  commodioufly  diftilled  in  ftraight- 
necked  earthen  veflels,  called  longnecks , laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that 
the  vapour  paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent : a receiver 
is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace  : in  this  man- 
ner, the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly- 
called  vapid  mortuum. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  ge- 
nerated ; which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off  or  burfts 
the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may,  in  good  meafure,  be  pre- 
vented, by  flowly  raifing  the  fire  j but  more  effe&ually,  by  leav- 
ing a (mail  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt 
with  a wooden  plug  ; or  inlerting  at  the  juncture  an  upright  pipe 
of  fuch  a height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  diftilling  liquor  may  not  be 
able  to  rife  to  the  top. 


SECT.  VIII. 

Sublimation . 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and,  confequently,  capable  of 
being  feparated,  in  moil  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the 
foregoing  procefs  ; fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjedted  to  a fimilar 
treatment.  Fluids  are  faid  to  diflil,  and  folids  to  fublime  j though 
fometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the 
fubliming  matter  concrete  into  a mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a fub- 
limate  ; if  into  a powdery  form,  flowers. 

I he  principal  fubjedts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline 
falts  ; neutral  falts  compofed  of  volatile  alkalis  and  acids,  as  fal 
ammoniac  ; the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ; mercu- 
rial preparations;  and  fulphur.  Bodies,  of  themfelves  not  volatile, 
are  frequently  made  to  iublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  : 
thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the 
flares  m art i ales. 

1 he  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veflels,  rife  but  a little  way, 
and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  vefiel  where  they  concrete.  Hence 
a receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  the  preceding 
operation  ; a Angle  vefiel,  as  a matrafs , or  tall  vial,  or  the  like° 
being  frequently  luffic>enc.  The  molt  commodious  apparatus  for 
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the  fublimation  of  particular  fubflances,  and  the  moft  advantageous 
method  of  conducting  the  feveral  procefles,  will  be  delivered  in  the 
fecond  part. 

' S E C T.  IX. 

ExpreJJion. 

THE  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of 
fucculent  herbs  and  fruits;  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unc- 
tuous feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well 
beaten  or  ground  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruiled. 
The  fubjeCt  is  then  included  in  a hair  bag,  and  prefled  betwixt 
wooden  plates,  in  the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice 
runs  from  it.  See  Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 


The  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  juices  ; only,  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftitutcd  for  the 
wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubject  is  well  pounded,  and 
included  in  a ftrong  canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of 
the  prefs  a hair-cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unctuous  feeds  are  obtained,  unin- 
jured, by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat; 
which  though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the 
fame  time  imprefles  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpo- 
iition  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carry  with 
them  a portion  of  their  efientiai  oil : hence  the  fmell  and  flavour 
of  the  exprefled  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely 
found  impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjedt  : 
oil  of  muflard-feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony 
-as  that  of  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire 
in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion. 


s 


E C T.  X. 

Exfic  cation. 


THERE  are  two  'general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying 
rnoifl:  bodies  : in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by 
heat  ; in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  ablorbed  by  fubflances, 
whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  in- 
timately combined  w’ith,  or  diflblved  in,  a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables 
and  their  juices,  require  the  firfl:  : fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially 
mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with 
water,  are  commodioufly  feparated  from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air  : the  afliflance  of  a gentle  artificial  heat  may, 
neverihelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly 
had  recourfe  to.  By  a moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers 
may  be  dried,  in  a little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either 
of  their  odour  or  lively  colour  ; which  would,  both,  be  greatly  in- 
jured or  deflroyed  by  a more  flow  exficcation  in  the  air.  Some 
plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radifh, 
leurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however 
carefully  performed  : but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  un- 
impaired, and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ; or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a water-bath, 
or  an  oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently 
boiled  till  they  begin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing: 
this  procefs,  termed  inspissation  or  evaporation,  has  been 
fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root, 
briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon  {land- 
ing for  fome  t:me,  into  a thick  part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  a thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it : this  latter  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  firfl  exficcated  by  a gentle  warmth  : prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  faecul^e  ; that  of  the 
wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one  which 
practice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a thick  confiffence, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them 
on  a chalk-Jlone , or  fome  powdered  chalk  preffed  into  a fmooth  mafs, 
which  readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of 
fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  fe- 
parated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 


SECT.  XI. 

Comminution. 

COmminution  is  the  bare  reduction  of  folid  coherent  bodies 
into  fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  effecting  this 
are  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fuhje£l. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moifl  ones,  are  eafily  pulveri- 
zed in  a mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubflanccs,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  a tenaci- 
ous texture,  the  mortar  mav  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a little  fweet  oil,  or  a few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added  : 
this  prevents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firfl  from  flying  off",  and  the 
others  from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  mofl  com- 
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modioufly  powdered,  by  rubbing  it  with  a little  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Tough  fubftanccs,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&c.  are  moft  conveniently  rafped  j and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs, 
palled  through  a grater . 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal, 
flint,  Sec.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ; that  is,  by  heat- 
ing them  red-hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water  : by  repeating  this 
procefs  a few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  ftones  become  eafily  pulver- 
able.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  ; left,  inftead  of  an  infipid  powder,  we 
produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in  their  natural 
ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily 
divided  into  lmall 'particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  of- 
ficinal method  of  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant 
of  its  beginning  to  return  into  a ftate  of  folidity,  brifhly  fhaking  it 
in  a wooden  box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner, 
is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts  granulation. 

On  a limilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced 
into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diflolving  them  in  boiling  water, 
fetting  the  folution  over  a moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles, 
disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from  re-uniting  together  into  larger  mafles. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  finenefs  by  tritu- 
rating, or  rubbing  them,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a mortar.  Such 
as  are  npt  d iflol uble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that 
fluid,  are  pnoiftened  with  it  into  the  conliftence  of  a pafte,  and  le- 
vigated, or  ground,  on  a flat  fmocth  marble  or  iron  plate  ; or 
where  a large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a time,  in  mills  made 
for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  Ample  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effedis.  The  refinous 
purgatives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the 
animal  fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  ir- 
ritating, than  in  their  grofter  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a tolerable  fine  powder,  dilcovers  little  medicinal 
virtue,  if  levigated  to  a great  degree  of  fubtility,  proves  a power- 
ful alterative  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in 
the  lighteft  fluid *,  for  a longer  or  fhortcr  time,  according  to 

their 


* Some  attribute  this  effeft  to  a diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body  j and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain 
medicines,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  mcafure  owing  to  their 

gravity. 
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their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifhed 
with  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and 
a method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  grofler,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elutriation,  or  vjajhing  over.  See 
Part  III.  Chap.  i. 


SECT.  XII. 

Fufton. 

FUSION  is  the  redu&ion  of  folid  bodies  into  a Hate  of  fluidity 
by  fire.  Almoft  all  natural  fubftances,  the^pure  earths  and 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper 
degrees  of  fire  ; fome  in  a very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require 
its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftancds,  liquefy  in  a 
gentle  warmth  ; wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens, 
require  a heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport;  fixt  alkaline  falts, 
common  fait,  nitre,  require  a red,  or  almoft  white  heat  to  melt 
them  ; and  glafs,  a full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmutb,  and  lead,  flow  long 
before  ignition  : antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red- 
hot,  but  not  before  the  vefl'el  is  confiderably  fo  : the  regulusof  an- 
timony demands  a much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a red 
heat  ; gold  and  filver  require  a low  white  heat  ; copper  a bright 
white  heat;  and  iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a men- 
ftruum  for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire. 
Thus  red-hot  filver  melts,  upon  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs 
hot  than  itfelf  ; and  thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  in- 
ftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fteel  to  melt  with  it ; hence  the 
chalybs  cum  fulphure  of  the  (hops.  This  concrete,  nevcrthelefs, 
remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which, 
when  united  with  a certain  quantity  of  fulphur,  is  fcarce  to  be 


gravity.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  juft,  it  fhculd  follow,  that  the  mer- 
curial preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  propor- 
tionably  their  efficacy  ; and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for  inftance,  has 
been.fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  fhews,  that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  cale  ; and  that  comminution  by  no  means  leffens,  but  rather  in- 
creafes  its  power  : when  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  pafle? 
readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity,  as  an  al- 
terative or  a fialogogue  ; while,  in  a groll'er  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
jftomach  and  bowels,  and  jup  off  by  the  intellines,  without  being  cori- 
yeyed  into  the  blood. 
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perfe£tly  melted  by  a very  ftrong  fire  : hence  the  method,  defcribed 
in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc,  a metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no 
effect  from  the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fu- 
fion  with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  matters,  even  the 
calces  and  glafles  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftindt 
upon  the  furface,  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs.  Where 
the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  mod: 
eommodioufiy  feparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a conical  mould  : 
the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a 
considerable  height  in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the  cone , and  when 
congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcoriae  by  a hammer.  The 
mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the 
metal  come  freely  out  ; and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  pre- 
vent the  explofion  which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  con- 
tail  of  melted  metals  with  moift  bodies. 


SECT.  XIII. 

Calcination . 

BY  calcination  is  underflood,  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies,  by 
the  means  of  fire,  from  a coherent  to  a powdery  ftate,  accom- 
panied with  a change  of  their  quality  j in  which  lall  refpeil,  this 
procefs  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  otherwife  called  ustion,  incineration,  or  concre- 
m at  ion  ; and  the  change  of  metals  into  a powder,  which  in- 
the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  into 
glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping 
them  in  fufion  for  fometime.  The  free  admiflion  of  air  is  eflentially 
necefiarv  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ; and  hence,  when  the 
furface  of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  muft  be  taken 
off,  or  raked  to  one  fide ; otherwife  the  remainder,  excluded  from 
the  air,,  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended.  If  any  coal,  or 
other  inflammable  matter  that  does  not  contain  a mineral  acid,  be 
luflered  to  fall  into  the  vefl'el,  the  efi'edt  expected  from  this  operation 
will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined,  will  be 
revived  or  reduced  ; that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic  form 
again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a ftrong  fire  to  melt  them,  calcine 
with  a much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow. 
Hence  the  burning  or  scorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper 
veflels,  a are  long  expofed  to  a confiderable  fire  without  defence 
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from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  calcinable  by  any  degree 
of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifib'iy  emit  fumes;  neverthelefs,  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight; 
zinc,  fometimes  one  tenth  ; tin,  aboveone  fixth  ; and  lead,  in  its 
converfion  into  minium,  often  one  fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury 
excepted)  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait,  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  conjunction  with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  extricates 
their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompa- 
nied with  a hiding  nolle  : this  procefs  is  ufually  termed  defla- 
gration or  DETONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  revived  into  this  metallic 
ftate,  by  fuiion  yvith  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpedtive  metals 
themfelves  ; and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in 
the  ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces. 
The  additions,  called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion, 
confifl:  chiefly  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  : a mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with 
inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a reducing  flux, 
as  contributing  at  the  fame  lime  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion,  and 
to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a mixture  is  commonly  prepared 
from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  tartar ; by  grinding  them 
well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a bit  of  coal,  or  a 
red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veffel,  and  lufi’ering  them  to  de- 
flagrate or  burn,  till  they  are  changed  into  a black  alkaline  coaly 
mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemifis,  and 
called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic  calces,  or  fcoriae, 
mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and  expofed 
to  a proper  fire,  in  a clofe  covered  crucible,  melt,  and  refume 
their  metallic  form  ; but,  though  they  received  an  increafe  of 
weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to 
weigh  confiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was 
made. 
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PART  II. 


THE 


MATERIA  ME  D I C A.  , 

i 

WRITERS  on  the  materia  mcdica  have  taken  great  pains 
in  arranging  the  various  articles,  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  into  different  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  according 
tq  their  real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  “ the  whole  materia  medica  is  re- 
“ ducible  under  the  three  diftin&ions  oi  alteratives,  evacuants , and 
« rejlaratives  : the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to 
« alter  the  conftitution,  without  fenfibly  increafing  or  diminifti- 
««  ino-  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  ; the  fecond,  whatever  vifx- 
*<  bly  promotes  thofe  difcharges  ; and  the  third,  all  that  contri- 
te butes  to  leflen  them,  and  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the 
wafte.”  Thefe  divifions  being  too  general,  they  are  broke  irrto 
fubdivifions;  and  thefe  again  are  further  divided  into  different 
claiTes,  under  more  reftrained  denominations,  as  cardiac,  carmi- 
native, hyfteric,  ftomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I am  afraid  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a far  more  ex— 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines  than, 
has  yet  been  attained  to.  A juft  and  ufeful  method  of  fimples  is 
fcarcely  to  be  expected,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which  the  me- 
thod is  founded,  are  imperfe&ly  known,  and  in  many  articles  only 
conjectural. 

In  all  the  arrangements  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon 
this  plan,  there  appears  a ftriking  incongruity  among  the  feverai 
articles  of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  competed  ; fub- 
itances  extremely  diflimilar  being  claffed  together,  as  cantharides 
and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowflips,  feurvygrafs  and 
raifins,  arum  root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinna- 
mon and  nettles,  rafberries  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves 
and  coffee,  muftard  feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe 

incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors  ; the 
' nature 
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nature  of  the  fyftem  itfelf  renders  them  often  unavoidable  : for  the 
particular  effect,  which  entitles  a medicine  to  a particular  clafs, 
may  be  produced  by  fubftances  very  diffimilar,  and  even  oppoftte  in 
their  general  powers:  thus  the  alvine  excretions  are  reftrained  by 
ilarch,  wax,  tormentil  root,  opium:  among  the  capital  diuretics 
are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fquills.  It  fhould  feem, 
that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a juft  one,  which  re- 
quires fubftances  fo  difeordant  to  be  ranked  together  ; and  which 
farther  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  ranked  over  again, 
in  other  clafles,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which  they  are 
equally  difeordant. 

There  is  alfo  a material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in 
the  primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  act,  in  different 
circumftances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and 
antimony  afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and 
alteratives  ; and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimes 
ufed  as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants  : indeed,  all  eva- 
cuants, in  diminifhed  dofes,  feem  to  adt  merely  as  alteratives.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore  that  “ the  divifion  of  the  whole  materia  me- 
“ dica  into  alteratives,  evacuants,  and  reftoratives,”  is  a divifion 
not  founded  in  nature,  even  if  there  were  no  obje£tion  to  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  appellations  themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  materia  medica  on  a plan  which  ap- 
pears more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the 
human  body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diver- 
fified,  according  to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafts  of  his  arrangement,  their 
more  ftmplc,  obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweet- 
itefs,  aftringency,  acidity,  &c.  Having  conftdered  the  nature  of 
bitternefs,  for  inftance,  in  general,  he  examines  what  effects  me- 
dicines poflefled  of  this  property  are  capable  of  producing  in  the 
body,  and  in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  expected  to  be  fer- 
viceable,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a fmall  part 
of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  ftmples, 
in  which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  ; 
there  are  many,  in  which  different  qualities  are  blended  together  ; 
and  many,  which  though  fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are 
very  diffimilar  in  their  operations  in  the  human  body.  Thus  though 
gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having  a bitter  tafte,  and  iugar  and  manna 
in  being fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues  arerefpedtively  very  different. 
Accordingly  the  author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his 
general  plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medicinal  effects  : he 
makes  one  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vapourofe 
inebriants  and  narcotics  : this  laft  clafs  conftfts  of  tobacco,  elder- 
flowers,  faffron,  opium,  and  poppy  feeds;  fubftances  certainly  very 
difeordant  in  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to  medical  intentions. 

In 
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In  this  work,  inftead  of  attempting  a medicinal  d i ftribution  of 
the  fimples,  which  I apprehend  not  to  be  practicable,  to  any  good 
purpofe,  and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feerm  more  likely  to 
miflead  the  reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I (hall  take 
them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  and  eyen  in  this  order  we  {hall  v 
feJdom  perhaps  find  fubftances  more  diffimilar  come  together,  than 
thofe  which  have  been  joined  in  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the  fyftematic 
writers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premife  fome  general  ob- 
fervations  on  certain  dalles  of  medicines,  in  Car  tile  lifer’s  manner, 
and  thus  to  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plan,  with 
fome  amendments. 

Acids. 

{native-,  as  forrel,  wood-forrel,  juice  of 
lemons,  oranges,  barberries,  and  other 
fruits. 

I produced  by  fermentation ; as  vinegar  and 
(_  tartar. 

Ciais  2.  Mineral : the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common 

fait. 

THE  medical  effeCts  of  adds,  with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or 
duly  diluted  ana  given  in  pungent  kind.  Experience  has 
proper  doles,  are  to  cool,  quench  ihewn,  that  the  acrid  antifeorbu- 
thirft,  correft  a tendency  to  putre-  tics  have  much  better  effefts  when 
fadion,  and  allay  inordinate  mo-  thus  managed,  than  when  exhi- 
tions  of  the  blood.  By  thefe  qua-  bited  by  themfelves  ; hence  in  the 
lities,  in  hot  bilious  temperaments  fucci  fcorbutici  of  our  difpenfatory, 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  they  Seville  orange  juice  is  ufefully 
frequently  reftrain  immoderate  hae-  joined  to  that  of  the  cochlearia  and 
morrhages,  and  promote  the  na-  naflurtium. 

rural  fecretions  in  fonae  kinds  of  The  mineral  acids  inftantly  coa- 
fevers,  tney  excite  a copious  dia-  gulate  blood  : the  vegetable  dilute 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi-  it,  even  when  infpilfated  or  thick- 
ens* called  alexipharmic,  tend  ened  by  heat;  in  which  date,  wa- 
rather  to  pretent  this  falutary  dif-  tery  liquors  will  not  mingle  with 
charge.  ^ it.  Hence,  in  fome  fevers,  where 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the  water  runs  off  by  the  kidneys  al- 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and  moft  as  pale  and  infipid  as  it 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a fa-  was  drunk,  vegetable  acids  render 
ponaceous  quality  ; by  means  of  the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
which  they  attenuate  or  diffolve  quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
vfcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the  vef-  fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
feb  ; and  thus  prove  ferviceab’e  in  bined  with  vinous  fpirits,  have  a 
iundry  chronical  diforders.  Inve-  like  effeCt. 

terate  feurvies  have  fometimes  Acids  are  prejudicial  in  cold, 
yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  ef-  pale,  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
pecially  when  given  in  conjunction  veffels  are  lax,  the  circulation  lan- 
guid. 
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guid,  bile  deficient,  and  the  power  tinues  in  the  firft paflages,  occafions- 
of  digeftion  weak.  In  thefe  cafes,  uneafinefs  about  the  flomach,  flatu- 
an  acid  is  often  generated  in  the  lencies,  femetimes  griping  pains  of 
flomach,  from  milk  and  moift  ve-  the  bowels,  and  vomitings.- 
getable  food,  which,  while  it  con- 

Insipid  earths  capable  of  absorbing  acids* 


Oyfter  fhells. 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  fo  called. 
Coral,  red  and  white. 

Pearls, 

Bezoar, 

TH  E virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 
flroy  acidities  in  the  firrt  palfages, 
and  confequently  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmic, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues, 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  foundation  ; or, 
at  belt,  are  only  fecondary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they 
form  a neutral  faline  compound, 
poffeifing  feme  degree  of  an  ape- 
rient and  detergent  quality,  though 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  general 
regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all 
ftrangers  to  medicine  in  the  earlier 
times ; and  their  ufe  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  eftablilhed  before  the 
laft  century  ; when  feme  prac- 
titioners, from  an  opinion  that  mod: 
kinds  Of  difeafes  proceeded  from  a 
preternatural  acid,  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  antiacid  bodies, 
both  of  the  earthy  and  faline  kind  ; 
and  very  liberally  exhibited  them 
on  almoft  every  occafion. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of  a weak  conftitution,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  veget- 
able acefcent  kind,  fundry  dif- 
orders are  occauoned  by  acidities  ; 
thefe  readily  difcover  themfelves  by 
four  cru&ations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
four  lsiell  and  green  colour  of  the 

i 


Chalk, 

Some  marles, 

Limeftones, 

Marbles, 

Spars. 

alvine  faeces,  which  are  femetimej 
fe  manifeilly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
ftrong  effervcfcence  with  .alkaline 
falts.  In  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe  on- 
ly, the  ufe  ot  abforbent  earths  is 
indicated. 

If  there  be  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indifi'oluble  mafles ; which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  flomach  up- 
on diflettion-  Hence  indigeflion, 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufeao,  vomiting, 
obftruttions  of  the  bowels,  and  other 
diforders.  Sometimes  the  flomach 
and  inteftines  have  been  found 
lined  with  a cruft,  as  it  were,  of 
thefe  earthy  bodies,  which  muft  not 
only  have  prevented  the  feparation 
of  the  gaftric  liquor,  but  likewife 
clofed  the  orifices  of  the  lafteal  vef- 
fels,  fo  as  to  obftrudl  the  paflage  of 
the  chyle  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  powders 
capable  (without  the  concurrence 
of  any  acid)  of  palling  the  la&eals 
along  with  the  chyle  ; and  al- 
ledge, in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
that  when  triturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  through  a filter  of  pa- 
per ; the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a portion  of 
whitilh  earthy  matter.  This  ex- 
periment (allowing  the  confequence 

to 


Fart  II.  Infifid  earthy 

to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it)  is  itfelf 
erroneous  : the  refiduum  proceeds 
from  the  earth  naturally  contained 
in  the  water,  not  from  that  em- 
ployed in  theexperiment;  for  if  pure 
diltilled  water  be  made  ufe  of,  it 
will  leave  no  relid u urn,  though  long 
triturated,  or  digelled  with  the 
earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
befides  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
inltance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes.  If  thefe  be  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ltronger  fuf- 
iiciently  diluted  with  water  ; the 
earthy  part  will  be  diffolved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
a foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubllance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  ftomacli ; 
and,  hence,  thofe  which  contain 
leak  thereof  Ihould  be  preferred  to 
the  others.  The  mineral  earths 
contain  the  leak  of  this  kind  of 
matter,  and  fome  of  them  are  very 
eafy  of  folution  ; chalk  for  in- 
kance  ; which  may  therefore  be 
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given  with  greater  fafety  than  the 
animal  ablorbents.  Thefe  fub- 
kances,  diveked  of  their  congluti- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fire,  are 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  animals,  confift  of  the  fame 
principles  with  the  animal  abfor- 
bents  above-mentioned,  but  com- 
bined in  different  proportions:  the 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  is  fo 
large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy  part 
from  the  adtion  of  weak  acids ; 
while  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
tects the  gluten  from  being  eafily 
diffolved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  kate, 
though  recommended  as  poffeffmg 
fingular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubili- 
ty,  or  comparative  krength,  of  thefe 
earths ; the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following  ta- 
bles, one  taken  from  Langius,  and 
the  other  from  Homberg. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  acid  defir oyed  by  different  abf or  bents. 


Ten  grains 
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"Some  kinds  of  Limekones 
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Oyker  fliells 
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Chalk 
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too 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 

O 

loo 

Calcined  Cray  Fifh 

X 

• r-< 

100 

Pearl  • ■ 

TJ 

• 

80 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfe 

u 

80 

Volatile  Salts 

. 0) 
f-s  > 

80  y 

Fixt  Salts 

"d 

60 

Coral,  red  and  white 

60 

Crabs  eyes 

0 

J*4 

r*-i 

5° 

Egglhells 

<u 

5° 

Mother  of  Pearl 

'sJ 

5° 

Crabs  claws 

40 

..Jawbone  of  the  Pike-filh 

. 3°J 

drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt. 
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liable  of  the  quantity  of  abforbent  earths  Joluble  in  acids . 


576  grains  of 
Spirit  of  Salt 
difl'olved  of 


< 


576  grains  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre  < 
difl'olved  of 


f Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyller  fhells 

Hartfhorn 

Coral 

Oriental  Bezrar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
Lsiacked  Lime 

f Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Fearls 

Oyfter  fhells 

Hartfhorn 

Coral 

Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
Lsiacked  Lime 


grains. 
216 
144 
1 28 
156 

165 

180 

118 

123 

199 

193 

297 

2oz 

219 

236 

234 

2 23 

10S 

»4+ 

i8o 

2x6 


Thefe  experiments  do  not  fnfFi- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them.  In  the  firfl:  fet.  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  is  too  vague  and  inde- 
termined  : in  the  fecond,  we  are  not 
told  whether  the  acid  was  perfectly 
faturated  : and,  in  both,  the  acids 
made  ufe  of  were  fo  very  different 
from  any  that  can  be  fuppofed  ever 
to  exift  in  the  human  body,  that 
little  can  be  concluded  from  them, 
with  regard  to  the  medical  effe&s  of 


thefe  absorbents.  Trial  fhould  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors  ; or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelels,  thefe 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfeft  as 
could  be  wifhed,  have  their  ufe  in 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make  pro- 
per allowances  (See  the  Experimen- 
tal Hiftory  of  the  materia  medica, 
Page  5570 


Earths  not  dissoluble  in  acidsj  or  other  liquors. 

The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  clafles : 

Clafs  1.  Hard  cryftalline  earths:  as  the  rubv,  garnet, 
emerald,  fapphire,  hyacinth,  and  other  precious  ltones 
cryftal,  flint,  &c. 

THESE  kinds  of  fubflances  attributed  to  them,  by  the  fuperfti- 
were  introduced  into  medi-  tion  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of 
cine,  atjd  many  fabulous  virtues  them  are  Hill  preferred  in  foreign 

phar- 
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pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are,  at 
length,  very  juftly  expunged  from 
ours,  notwithstanding  what  fome 
writers  of  repute  fpeak  of  their  me- 
dical virtue.  Thefe  indifl’oluble 
hard  bodies  are  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  other  effeft  than,  by 
their  rigid  angular  particles  (which, 
tho’  levigated  with  the  utmolt  care, 
the  microfcope  ftill  difcovers  in 
them),  to  offend  or  wound  the  intef- 
tines.  In  levigation  they  wear  off 
fo  much  from  the  hardeft  marble 
instruments,  as  will  equal  or  ex- 
ceed their  own  weight  : from  this 
circumstance  we  may  account  for 
their  having  fometimes  appeared  to 
aft  as  abforbents.  Some  of  thefe 
Itones,  expoled  to  a vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able ; but,  neverthelefs,  remain  in- 
diSToluble.  Moll  of  the  coloured 
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ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour ; and,  in  this  State,  prove 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  crystal  ; fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethyft,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackilh  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a portion  of  iron  is  obtain- 
able by  proper  fluxes  ; as  the  hya- 
cinth and  garnet.  Geoffroy  con- 
cludes hence,  that  thefe  Itones 
really  poSTefs  fome  medical  vir- 
tues, depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part;  but  the  quantit/  of 
metallic  matter,  fufhcient  to  give 
them  a considerable  tinCl,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a Stony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
strua, and  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
possibility  of  its  ailing  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Indiffoluble  Earths . 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths ; the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argillaceous. 


The  talcs  and  gypfa  have  rare- 
ly been  ufed  as  medicines.  Some 
of  the  former,  from  their  unCtu- 
ous  foftnefs  and  Silver  hue.  Stand 
recommended  externally  as  cof- 
metics ; and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally, as  astringents.  But  they  have 
long  been  deservedly  rejected  by 
the  judicious  practitioners.  They 
feem  to  poSTefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  Stomach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terra:  figillats,  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  aftringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  Still  continue  in  efteem  ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  efteCts  are,  to  give  a greater 
degree  of  conflltency  to  the  fluids 


in  the  firSt  paSTages,  and  in  fome 
meafure  defend  the  folidsfrom  their 
acrimony. 

Molt  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indiSToluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
racteristic, (i)  a portion  of  an  earth 
foluble  in  acids,  Similar  to  thole  of 
the  firSt  feCtion  ; (2)  of  acid.  Se- 
parable by  distillation  in  a ftrong 
fire  : this  acid  is  always  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur  and  alum;  (3) 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  firSt  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients, thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent  : the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a part  of  the  abforb- 
ent  earth,  into  a faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  alluminous  na- 
ture ; whence  they  have  fome  de- 
F gree 
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gree  of  aftringency.  Whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ; 
fince  it  is  in  a very  crude  ftate, 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fm oo th  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  ; the 
land,  grit,  or  other  groffer  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubfiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline  earth  ; 

Glutinous,  vegetable , 
Clais.  i. 

Pure  gums. 

Tragacanth, 

Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  European  Trees. 

GUMS  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  productions, 
of  no  particular  taile  or  fmell,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
fpirits,  or  in  oils  : fee  p.  13.  They 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in 
degree  of  tenacity  : the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums ; thofe 
which  are  left  fo,  mucilages.  The 
former  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  Ihrubs  ; the  latter  are  ex- 
trafted  by  art.  Almoft  all  veget- 
able fubflances  contain  fomc  por- 

Clafs.  1. 

Most  animal  fubflances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a vifeous  matter, 
in  many  refpedls  fnnilar  to  the  fore- 
going, and  capable  of  being  ex- 
tratted  by  ltrong  coftion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  jellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  veget- 
able gums  and  mucilages  ; with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  are 
more  r.utrimcntal,  and  apt  to  run 


by  codlion  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter  ; and  the  coloured 
ones,  from  their  iron,  by  digeftion, 
in  aqua  regis  ; the  only  menliruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extract  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a ltrong  fire,  they  lofe 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  maffes  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firft. 


and  animal  fubflances. 
Vegetable. 

Vegetables  abounding  with  mu- 
cilage : 

Orchis  roots, 

Althma  root. 

Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which,  after  the  re- 
finous  part  has  been  exrrafted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubltances,  are  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  fliarp  or 
corrofive.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  date  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
inteilines  is  abraded. 

Animal . 

into  a putrid  date.  Confidered  as 
the  fubje&s  of  chemittry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a volatile  al- 
kaline fait  and  a feiid  oil  ; the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a very  fmall  portion  of  oily  mat- 
ter, confiderably  lefs  fetid  than  the 
former. 
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XJnchious  Subjlances » 
Soft  unctuous  fubflances , 
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Clafs  1.  Infipid  vegetable  oils’,  and  Subftances  abounding 
with  them } as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  fruits ; 
1 infeed,  and  the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.  Animal  fats  j as  fpermaceti, 

1 


UNCluous  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor  : and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  exprefiion. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats',  dilfolve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka- 
line ones  ; which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a foap, 
diflol uble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
fectly in  vinous  fpirits : from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a fkil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a purer  Hate  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  like  eflential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  : fee  p.  10. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
llances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
■humours,  and  to  fofcen  and  relax 


the  folids : hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations; 
and,  externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  milky 
folutions,  commonly  called  emul- 
fions,  though  much  lefs  emolli- 
ent than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  dillempers,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  confequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce.  Fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  ; while 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


Astringents. 


Galls, 

Tormentil  root, 

Biftort  root, 

AStringent  fubflances  are  di- 
flinguifhed  by  a rough  auflere 
tafte:  and  by  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  of  a dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aflringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion,  both  to  water  and  vi- 
nous fpirits,  generally  in  greateft 
perfection  to  the  former.  Oils  ex- 
tract nothing  from  them  : nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  diltillation  : neverthelefs,  their 
aftringency  is  conflderably  abated 


Balauftines, 

Terra  Japonica, 

Acacia,  &c. 

by  evaporating  decoCtions  of  them 
to  the  confluence  of  an  cxtraCt  ; 
and  totally  deftroyed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  efFeCts  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubflances  are,  to  con- 
ftringe  the  fibres,  and  incraflate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ufe  is  in. 
diforders  proceeding  from  a debili- 
ty, or  flaccid  Hate,  of  the  folids; 
in  haemorrhages,  from  a thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the  veffels  j in  preternatural 
F 2 dif- 
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difcharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matter  has  been  duly  cor- 
rected, or  evacuated ; and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fomc  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effefts  of  aperients;  the  veffels, 
conftringed  and  ffrengthened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.  In  plethoric  habits,  in- 
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veterate  obffruCtions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general,  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  llriCture  or  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  veffels  ; af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reitrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  inteftines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ; and  fometimes 
occafions  a gangrene  of  the  parts. 


7 he  Materia  Medica. 


Sweets. 


Sugar/ 

Honey, 

TH  E vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe  ; al- 
moft  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, difcovering  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  a faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  molt  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain,  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fwcet. 

Vegetable  fweets  are  extratted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits  ; 
moft  readily  by  the  former,  but  in 
greateft  perfection  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  di- 
Itillation  with  either  of  thefe.  li- 
quors : neverthelefs,  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water  they  become  fome- 
what  lefs  agreeable  ; but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  rectified 
fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diffilled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  : from  this  quality, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unCtuous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat: 
ethers,  that  they  have  a contrary 


Raifins, 

Liquorice,  &c. 

effeft,  by  preventing  the  fepara- 
tion of  the  unCtuous  matter,  \vhich 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood : 
and  others,  that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggifh, 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuticular 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a va- 
riety of  difordcrs.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  efteCls,  in  any  remark- 
able degree  : common  experience 
Ihews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal  ufe,  is  at  lead  inno- 
cent ; that  they  reconcile,  not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  ftomach 
alfo,  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
gultful  to  both  ; and  thus  render 
falutary  what  would  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unCluous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  i'ugars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a confiderable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe,  accompanied 
with  a manifeft  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  moll  fweet  fruits,  are  re- 
markably relaxing  ; and,  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoea; 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes 
have  proved  fatal. 
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Ac  rids,  and  Aromatics . 
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Acrids. 


A Grids  are  fubflances  of  a pene-  rate  it ; chewed,  they  occafion  a co- 
trating pungency.  Applied  pious  difcharge  of  faiiva:  and  fnuffed 
to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or  exulce-  up  the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing. 


_ Thefe  fubflances,  confidered  as  the  fubjeCts  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafles. 


, fi.  In  diftillation'with  water:  as  horfe-radifh, 
milliard,  fcurvy-grafs.  Sec. 

yielding  their  acrimony  2*  infufi°n  01lly:  ^ the  greater  celandine, 
' b ' ] pyrethrum,  &c. 

! 3.  Neither  to  infufion  nor  diftillation  : as  arum 
and  dracunculus. 


The  general  efFeCts  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  to  ftimulate  theveflels, 
and  diflolve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  flag- 
nations  of  the  fluids,  and  where 
the  contractive  power  of  the  folids 
is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  ex- 
pectorants, deobftruents,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues ; and  if  the  par 
tient  be  kept  warm,  fudorifics.  In 
hot  bilious  conflitutions,  plethoric 
habits,  inflammatory  diflempers, 
where  there  is  already  a degree  of 
irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too 
thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vifeera 
unfound;  thefe  flimulating  medi- 
cines prove  highly  prejudicial,  and 
never  fail  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubflances  have 
been  recommended  in  dry  convul- 
flve^flhmas : of  the  efficacy  of  the 
fquill  in  particular,  for  the  cure  of 


this  diforder,  feveral  inftances  are 
related  in  the  Commercium  litera- 
rium  of  Norimberg  for  the  years 
1737  and  1739.  Cartheufer  thinks, 
that  not  the  althma  itfelf,  but  a par- 
ticular effeCt  of  it,  was  removed  by 
this  medicine.  He  obferves,  that, 
in  all  afthmas,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veffels  is  impeded  : and,  hence,  du- 
ring every  paroxyfm,  the  lungs  are 
in  a kind  of  oedematous  ftate:  that 
if  this  oedema,  becoming  habitual, 
remain  after  the  fit  is  over,  it  is 
either  perpetually  occafioning  frefh 
ones,  or  gives  rife  to  a dropfy  of 
the  bread : that  acrid  medicines,  by 
removing  the  oedema,  remove  what 
was  originally  an  effeCt  of  the  afth- 
ma,  and  will  be,  in  time,  a caufe  of 
its  aggravation. 


Aromatics. 


ARomatics  are  fubflances  of  a 
warm  pungent  tafle,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
ot  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ; fome 
iubftances  ,have  a fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lica root,  anifeed,  fennel  feed 


fome  an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon  ; 
fome  a flrong  muciiage,  as  cafia- 
lignea  ; fome  a bitternefs,  as  orange 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf, 
contained  in  different  fubjeCts,  dif- 
fers alfo  not  a little  in  its  pharma- 
ceutic properties.  It  is  extracted 
from  all  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine; 
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from  fome  in  great  part,  from  others 
fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The  aro- 
matic matter  of  fome  fubjedts,  as  of 
lemon  peel,  rifes  wholly  in  dift.il la- 
tion,  both  with  fpirit  and  water  ; 
that  of  others,  as  cinnamon,  rifes 
wholly  with  water,  but  fcarcely  at 
all  with  fpirit  ; while  that  of  others, 
as  pepper,  is  in  part  left  behind,  af- 
ter the  diftillation  of  water  itfelf 
from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 


tues of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a weak 
flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids,  they  fup- 
port  the  vis  vitae,  and  promote  the 
falutary  fecretions.  In  hot  bilious 
temperaments,  plethoric  habits,  in- 
flammatory indifpofitions,  drynefs 
and  ftridtures  of  the  hbres,  they  are 
generally  hurtful. 


Bitters. 


Gentian  root. 

Hops, 

Bitters  for  the  moll  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua ; fome  more 
perfectly  to  one,  and  others  to  the 
other.  None  of  the  fubltances  of 
this  clafs  give  over  any  thing  con- 
flderable  of  their  tafte  in  diftillation, 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirit ; their 
bitternefs  remaining  entire,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  in  the  extracts. 
Such  as  are  accompanied  with  fla- 
vour, as  wormwood,  may,  by  this 
procefs,  be  reduced  into  Ample  fla- 
vourlefs  bitters. 

t Thefe  fubftances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  aftringents  and  aro- 
matics. Their  general  effects  are, 
to  conftringe  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firft  paflages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particular- 
ly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  in- 

Emetics  and 

Hellebore, 

Jalap, 

Ipecacoanha, 

THESE  fubftances  confift  of 
a refinous  part,  in  which  the 
purgative  or  emetic  quality  refides ; 
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Letter  centaury. 

Card  u us,  &c. 

digeftion,  and  the  like  diforders, 
proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the  fo- 
lids, or  cold  fluggilh  indifpofition  of 
the  juices,  thefe  kinds  of  medicines 
do  good  fervice.  Where  the  fibres 
are  already  too  tenfe  and  rigid, 
where  there  is  any  immoderate  heat 
or  inflammation,  bitters  very  fenfi- 
bly  increafe  the  diftemper ; and  if 
their  ufe  be  continued,  communi- 
cate it  to  the  kidneys : hence  the 
urine  becomes  high  coloured,  fmall 
in  quantity,  and,  at  length,  fup- 
prefled  ; a dropfy  foon  fucceeding. 

If  the  kidneys  were  before  fo  lax, 
as  to  remain  now  uninjured,  yet  the 
other  vifeera  become  gradually  more 
and  more  rigid,  and  a tabes  is  at 
length  brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  deftroy  infedts, 
and  prevent  putrcfadlion.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic ; and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 

Cathartics. 

Colocynth, 

Scammony, 

Gamboge,  &c. 

and  a gummy  faline  one,  which  i 
adts  chiefly  as  a diuretic.  The  for- 
mer is  extracted  or  diflblved  by 

vinous  i 
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vinous  fpirits ; the  latter  by  water. 
Nothing  arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their 
ftimulating  power  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  fometimes  obferved 
convulfions,  and  a paralyfis  of  both 
fldes,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniences  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturating 
them  with  fubftances  capable  of  di- 
viding their  tenacious  texture,  and 
preventing  their  adhefion  ; by  thefe 
means,  they  become  mild  and  fafe, 
operate  without  difturbance,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  effectually 
anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  by 
them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other  ef- 
fect than  what  a diminution  of  the 
dofe  would  equally  anfwer.  The 
pungent  effential  oils  may  ferve  to 
warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  medi- 
cine fit  eafler,  and  thus  prevent  the 
naufea,  which  fometimes  happens  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  refin  begins  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  inteftine^,  thefe 
oils,  inftead  of  correcting,  increafe 
its  virulence;  being  themfelves  apt 
to  occafion  the  inconveniences  which 
they  are  here  intended  to  prevent, 
an  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
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the  bowels.  Alkaline  falts  or  foaps 
have  a better  effeCt ; as  they  difpofe 
the  refin  to  folution,  and  promote 
its  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  aCt  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
ftimulating  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  If  the  irritation  be 
ftrong  and  fu,dden,  their  aCtion  is 
quick  and  upwards : if  flower, 

downwards.  Cathartics,  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more  vio- 
lently in  robuft  conftitutions  than 
in  thofe  of  a contrary  temperament ; 
the  veffels  being  in  the  former  more 
tenfe  and  rigid,  and  confequently 
lefs  capable  of'bearing  an  equal  de- 
gree of  irritation. 

The  aCtion  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  primse  vise. 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe of  the  pulfe,  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation  ; and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children’s  being  purged  by  the 
milk,  if  the  nurfes  have  taken  a 
carthartic.  Some  of  them,  particu- 
larly helebore,  are  faid  to  purge,  if 
only  applied  externally  in  iftues. 
Purgatives,  even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
milder  aperients,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  prove  notable 
deobftruents,  diuretics,  and  dia- 
phoretics, without  aCting  fenftbly 
by  (tool. 
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The  foregoing  obfervations  are  mferted,  not  with  any  view  to  a 
method  of  iimples,  but  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  virtues  of  fuch 
medicinal  fubftances  as  are  poflfcllcd  of  the  qualities  which  make 
the  objeCts  of  the  refpeCtive  articles.  I {hall  dwell  no  longer  on 
general  reflections,  but  proceed  toan  account  of  each  of  the  ftmples 
feparatcly. 


ABIETIS  lignum, fummitates,  coni:  man's  C.  B>  Pint  pice  a:  Lin.  mcl  Ahi- 
jibietis  cems  Jurfum  fpettar.tibus  f.aie  etis  tenuiore  folio  fruftu  deorfum  fpec- 
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tante  Tourn.  Pini  abietis  Lin.  The 
filver  and  the  red  fir;  their  wood, 
tops,  and  cones. 

Thefe  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firll  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  the  fe- 
cond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland.  From 
thefe  trees,  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  Strafburgh  turpentine  is 
extra&ed,  of  which  hereafter.  The 
wood,  and  the  fruit  or  cones,  ga- 
thered about  the  end  of  autumn, 
abound  with  refinous  matter,  and 
yield,  in  diftillation  with  water,  an 
effential  oil,  not  greatly  different 
from  that  obtained  by  the  fame 
means  from  turpentine. — The  wood 
and  tops  of  the  fir  trees,  on  account 
of  their  refinous  juice,  are  fometimes 
employed  in  decoftions  and  diet 
drinks,  for  promoting  urine  and 
fweat,  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices,  and  cleanfing  and  healing 
internal  ulcerations,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  urinary  paflages.  See 
the  article  Terebinthina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia  z 

Abrotani  ?naris  angujiifolti  majoris 
C.B.  Artemijia  abrotani  Lin.  Sou- 
thernwood; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a fhrubby  plant,  clothed 
with  very  finely  divided  leaves,  of  a 
greyilh  green  colour:  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  fmall  and  yellowilh, 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together, 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
the  top.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
countries;  in  this  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens : the  leaves  fall  off  every 
winter:  the  roots  and  ffalks  abide 
many  years. 

Southernwood  has  a ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell  ; and  ana  u- 
feous,  pungent,  bitter  tafle;  which 
is  totally  extra£!ed  by  reftified  fpi- 
rit,  lefs  perfectly  by  watery  liquors. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  anthel- 
mintic; and  in  cold  leucophleg- 
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matic  habits,  as  a flimulant,  deter- 
gent, aperient,  and  fudorific.  The 
prefent  pra&ice  has  almoft  entirely 
confined  its  ufe  to  external  applica- 
tions. The  leaves  are  frequently 
employed  in  difeutient  and  antifep- 
tic  fomentations ; and  have  been 
recommended  alfo  ir.  lotions  and 
unguents  for  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  the  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

ABROTANI  FEMIN^E  folia; 
Abrotani  fa: mints  foliis  teritibus  C. 
B.  Santolina  chatnmcyparijji  Lin.  La- 
vendar-cotton  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary : the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib  ; the  flowers  ftand  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  ffalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves  all 
the  winter. 

The  abrotanum  feemina  is  fup- 
pofed  to  pouefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mas ; but  in  a lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great : hence,  in  fomentations 
(which  is  tt.e  principal  intention 
they  are  ufually  applied  to)  the 
London  College  allows  either  to 

be  taken  inftead  of  the  other. • 

The  abrotanum  feemina  is  recom- 
mended by  fome  in  hyfteric  and 
other  female  complaints : it  has 
been  cuftomary  among  the  common 
people  to  ufe  a deco&ion  of  it  in 
milk  again!!  worms. 

AESINTHII  VULG A R I S folia : 
Abfntbii  vulgaris  majorts  f . B.  Ar- 
temijia  abfntbii  Lin.  Common 
wormwood  ; the  leaves  [Z,.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh 
fegments,  of  a dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; about  London  large  quan- 
tities 
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tities  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  : it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and,  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  except  a 
tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  ge- 
nerally abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a ftrong  bitter  : 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
fuch,  againft  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated  • 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, on  account  of  the  ill  relifh 
and  offenfive  fmell  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  From  thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  by  keeping,  and 
totally  by  long  codtion,  the  bitter 
remaining  entire.  An  extraft, 
made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquor  with  a ftrong 
fire,  proves  a bitter  fufficiently 
grateful,  without  any  difguftful 
flavour. — An  oil  diftilled  from  this 
plant  [ L . £.]  and  an  extradl  [.£.] 
are  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI  fum- 
mitates  : Abfinthii  maritii  albi  Ger- 
rard,  Artemifea  maritima  Lin. 
Sea  wormwood,  commonly,  but 
falfely,  called  Roman  wormwood  ; 
the  tops  [Z,.] 

The  leaves  of  fea  wormwood 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower  ; the 
ftalks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  marfhes, 
and  in  feveral  parts  near  the  fea 
coafts. — In  tafte  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues 
of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
tilled waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
conferve  [L. ] They  are  an  ingre- 


dient alfo  in  the  common  fomenta- 
tion and  green  oil  [£.] 

ABSINTHII  ROMANI  folia : 
Abfnthii  pontici  tenuifclii  incani  C. 
B . Artemifice  pontica  Lin.  Roman 
wormwood ; the  leaves  and  tops 

[*-J  . 

This  fpecies  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing : it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaller 
than  either  ; the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ; the  ftalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a purplifti 
hue.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and,  at  prefent,  difficult- 
ly procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  railed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  wormwood 
has  long  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets,  and  been  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others  : 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleafant : the 
tafte,  ^though  manifeftly  bitter, 
fcarce  difagreeable.  It  appears 
to  be  the  moft  eligible  of  the 
three  as  a ftomachic  ; and  is  like- 
wife  recommended  by  fome  in 
dropfies. 

ACACIA  [L.  £.]  : the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
per  Bauhine,  Acacia  foliis  fcorpioi- 
dis  leguminofa.  Mimofa  nilolica 
Lin. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundilh  maffes,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ; inwardly  of  a 
reddifh  or  yellowifti  brown  ; of  a 
firm  confiftence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovers  a rough,  not  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a fweet- 
ilh  relilh.  This  infpiffated  juice 
. entirely 
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entirely  diflolves  in  watery  liquors , 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  adled  on  by 
rectified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a mild  aflringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it 
in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  difl'olved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor  ; and  repeat  this  dofe 
occafionally  : they  likewife  employ 
it  in  collyria  for  (Lengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for  quin- 
feys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  other- 
wife  ufed  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [£.],  and 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 
What  is  ufually  fold  for  the  Egyp- 
tian acacia,  is  the  infpiflated  juice 
of  unripe  floes  : this  is  harder, 
heavier,  of  a darker  colour,  and 
fomewhat  (harper  take,  than  the 
true  fort. 

1 . 

ACANTHI  folia:  Acanthi  fati- 
•vi  vel  mollis  Virgilii  C.  B.  Brank- 
urfine  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a beautiful  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates : from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  taken 
the  idea  of  their  molt  beautiful  or- 
der of  architefture.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  a foft  fweetifh  tafle,  and 
abound  with  a mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  althaea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOSiAi  vulgaris.  Jive  exa- 
lidis,  folia  IA  radix  : Acetofrv  arven- 
Jis  C.  B.  Oxalidis  vulgaris  folio 
Ion  go  7,  B.  Rumicis  acetofa  Lin. 
Common  forrel ; the  roots  and 
leaves  [£.] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a reflringent  acid 
tafle,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour.  Their  medical  ef- 
fects are,  to  cool,  quench  thirft, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difeharge  : 


a decottion  of  them  in  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders  : and  is  recommended  by 

Boerhaave  to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  moft  efRcacious  ape- 
rients and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  feurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  this  medicine  : 
the  Greenlanders,  who  are  very 
fubjedt  to  this  diftemper,  are  faid 
to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
feurvygrafs.  The  only  officinal 
preparation  of  this  plant,  is  an  ef- 
fential  fait  from  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  [£.] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a bit- 
terifh  auflere  tafle,  without  any  aci- 
dity : they  are  faid  to  be  deobflru- 
ent  and  diuretic  ; and  have  fome- 
times  had  a place  in  aperient  apo- 
zems,  to  which  they  impart  a red- 
difh  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries,  but  have  long  been 
flrangers  to  the  (hops,  and  are  now 
juftly  expunged  both  from  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoei- 
as : they  have  no  remarkable  fmell, 
and  fcarcely  any  tafle. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.]  vide  Lu- 

JULA. 

ACETUM  [L.  E.)  Vinegar  * 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a fecond  fermen- 
tation. See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors;  the.  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a large  portion 
of  a vifeous  mucilaginous  fub- 
flance  ; as  is  evident  from  the 
ropynefs  and  flimynefs  to  which 
this  kind,  of  vinegar  is  very  much 
fubjeft  ; the  flronger  and  more  fpi- 
xituouj  the  wine,  the  better  and 

flronger 
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ftronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The  excited  a fweat  without  inconveni- 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Geof-  ence ; and  by  perfifling  in  the  ufe 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty-  of  it,  great  relief  was  obtained  in 
fifth  of  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fixed  rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains, 
fait,  and  fome^of  them  no  lefs  feirrous  tumours,  venereal  nodes, 
than  one-twelfth  ; the  belt  of  the  anchylofes,  amaurofis,  and  other 
German  vinegars  little  more  than  fimilar  complaints.  Other  pratti- 
one-fortieth.  tioners  have  experienced  the  fame 

Vinegar  is  a medicine  of  excel-  good  effedts  in  fome  degree,  and 
lent  ufe&in  all  kinds  of  inflamma-  the  Edinburgh  college  has  received 
tory  and  putrid  diforders,  either  the  extra#  as  an  officinal, 
internal  or  external:  in  ardent, 

bilious  fevers,  peftilential,  and  A C O R U S,  vide  Calamus 
other  malignant  dikempers,  it  is  aromaticus. 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 

of  the  molt  certain  fudorifics.  (See  ADIANTHI  VERT  feu  eapilli 
the  fedlion  of  acids,  page  6 1.)  Veneris  folia:  Adianthi  folio  cori- 
Weaknefs,  fainting,  vomiting,  andri  C.  B.  True  maidenhair; 
hykerical,  and  hypochondriacal,  the  leaves. 

complaints,  have  been  frequently  This  is  a low  evergreen  herb, 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into  fiendernefs  of  their  ftalk,  are  call- 
the  ftomach.  ed  capillary.  It  is  a native  of 

Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
ACONITUM  [£.]  Aconitum  France;  whence  th''  leaves  are 
( NapeHus ) Lin.  Blue  Wolflbane.  fometimes  brought  to  us.  Thefe 
This  is  a perennial  plant,  having  have  an  agreeable,  bu.  very  weak, 
many  kalks  arifing  from  one  root,  fmell  ; and  a mucilaginous  fome- 
alternate  petiolated  leaves  divided  what  roughifh  take,  which  they 
into  five  parts,  each  portion  cut  in-  readily  impart  to  boiling  water, 
to  linear  fegments ; and  terminal  Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
bunches  of  irregular  blue  flowers  lebrated  in  diforders  of  the  break, 
with  five  petals,  many  llamina,  proceeding  from  a thtnneis  and 
and  three  pitfils,  fucceeded  by  three  acrimony  of  the  juices  ; and  like  - 
capfules  containing  feeds.  It  is  a wife  for  opening  obftrudlions  of 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe  the  vilccra,  and  promoting  the 


Blue  wolffbane  when  firft  ga-  . — r---  --  r / 

thcred  has  a krong  fmell,  but  no  gard  to  it ; nor  is  it  often  to  be  met 
peculiar  take  ; and  has  long  been  with  in  the  ffiops  ; the  tricho- 
known  to  be  one  of  the  mok  viru-  manes,  or  tnglijh  maidenhair , 
lent  of  the  vegetable  poifons  It  which  is  of  the  fame  quality,  gene* 
occafions  giddinefs,  convulfions,  rally  lupplying  its  place, 
violent  purgings  both  upwards  and 

downwards,  faintings,  cold  fweats,  AERUGO  \L  £.]  \erdegris, 
and  even  death  itfelf.  Dr.  Stoerck  This  is  a preparation  ot  copper, 
was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  intro-  made  chiefly  at  Montpellier  in 
duce  it  into  medicine.  Fie  found  France,  by  kratifying  copper  plates 
that  the  extradl,  given  in  dofes  of  with  grape  kalks  that  have  been 
Jen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  grains,  impregnated  with  'a  termer  ted  ve- 


and  Virginia. 
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gctable  acid.  In  a few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which 
is  feraped  off  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftalks  of 
the  grape  ; thefe  may  be  feparated, 
in  pulverization,  by  difeontiquing 
the  operation,  as  foon  as  what  re- 
mains feems  to  be  almoft  entirely 
compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a grain  or  two  being  taken, 
it  aCts  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach  ; but  its  ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu- 
prum.)— Verdegris  applied  exter- 
nally, proves  a gentle  detergent 
and  efcharotic,  and  ferves  to  take 
down  fungous  flelh  arifing  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mcl  eegyp- 
tiacum,  unguentum  bajilicum  inride 
[£.]  and  balfamum  viride  [£.] 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  lignum 
aloes.  Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jectures concerning  this  wood,  but 
no  fatisfa&ory  account  of  it  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  dif- 
tlnguifh  feveral  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  moft  of  which  are  Grangers 
to  Europe.  That  which  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a yellowifti-brown  co- 
lour, with  feveral  black  or  pur- 
plifh  veins.  It  has  a bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte  : and  a fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  affords  a very  fra- 
grant effential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity  : digefted  in  rectified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc- 
ture, waich  lofes  nothing  valuable 


in  being  avaporated  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  an  extraCt. 

AgaHochum  is  at  prefen t of  very 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops.  If  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  leall 
the  better  fort  of  it  bids  fair  to 
be  a very  ufeful  cordial.  Hoffman 
greatly  recommends,  in  this  inten- 
tion, the  diftilled  oiLand  fpirituous 
tinCture  ; and  elteems  a mixture  of 
this  latter  with  tinCture  of  fteel  an 
excellent  corroborant. 

AGARICUS:  Agaric  us  Jive 
fungus  laricis  C.  B.  Agaric  ; a 
fungus  growing  on  old.  larch  trees 
[L.  E .] 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubltance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  whitenefs 
(except  the  cortical  part,  which  is 
ufually  taken  off  before  the  agaric 
is  brought  into  the  fhops).  It  cuts 
freely  with  a knife,  without  dif- 
covering  any  hardnefs  or  gritinefs, 
and  readily  crumbles  betwixt  the 
fingers  into  a powder.  It  has  no 
remarkable  fmell  ; its  tafte  is  at 
firft  fweetilh,  but  on  chewing  for  a 
little  while,  proves  acrid,  bitter, 
and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efteem  as  a cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent  praClice  has  almoft  entirely 
rejeded  its  ufe.  It  operates  ex- 
ceeding fiowly,  infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fub- 
Itance,  it  almoft  always  occafions 
a naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  exceflive  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels ; thefe  effeCts 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines,  and  producing  a 
conftant  irritation.  The  beft  pre- 
paration of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
extraCl  made  with  water,  in  which 
fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolv  - 

ed 
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ed  ; or  with  vinegar  or  wine  ; the 
firft  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the 
other  two  by  Neumann,  to  prove 
effectual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  this  is  at  belt  a precari- 
ous medicine,  of  which  we  (land  in 
no  manner  of  need  ; hence  the  col- 
lege have  juflly  rejected  it  from  all 
the  compofitions  in  which  it  former- 
ly had  a place,  except  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca  [Z,.] 

AGARICUS  pedis  equini  facie 
*T ourn . Boletus  igniarius  Lin.  Fe- 
male agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak, 
called,  from  its  being  very  eafily 
inflammable,  touchwood,  or  fpunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  England ; and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
fhops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch.  From  this  it  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguifhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
dufky  colour,  and  mucilaginous 
tafle,  void  of  bitternefs.  The  me- 
dullary part  of  this  fungus,  beaten 
foft,  and  applied  externally,  has 
been  greatly  celebrated  as  a flyp- 
tic,  and  faid  to  reftrain  not  only 
venal  but  arterial  haemorrhages, 
without  the  ufe  of  ligatures.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
any  real  ftyptic  power,  or  to  adt  any 
otherwife  than  dry  lint,  fponge,  or 
other  foft  fungous'applications. 

AGER  ATI  folia  et  fores  : Age- 
rati  foliis  ferrajis  C.  B.  Patermicee 
lute#  fud'veolentis  To  urn.  Achillas a 
agerati  Lin.  Maudlin  ; the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

This  is  a flender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a native  of  Italy  and  other 
warm  countries ; with  us,  it  is  railed 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

Maddlin  has  a light  agreeable 
fmellj  and  a roughifh,  fomewhat 
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warm  and  bitterifh  tafle.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a mild 
corroborant ; but  it  has  long  been 
a flranger  to  practice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGNI  CASTI  femen  : Agnis  fo- 
lio non  ferrato  J.  B.  Viticis  Agni 
Cafi  Lin.  The  chafle  tree ; its 
feeds. 

This-)  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a pepper  corn,  contains 
four  longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterifh  tafle,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almofl  inodorous  and  infipid.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  anti- 
phrodifiacs;  but  experience  does 
not  warrant  their  having  any  fuch 
virtues 

AGRIMONIAE  folia  : Eupato • 
rii  <veterum  feu  agrimonies  C.  B. 
Agrimony  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  acommon  plant  in  hedges, 
and  the  borders  of  fields.  The  leaves 
have  an  herbaceous, fomewhat  acrid, 
roughifh  tafle,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Agrimony  is  faid 
to  be  aperient,  detergent,  and  to 
llrengthen  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  : 
hence  it  is  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  in  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  inteftines,  & c.  Digefled  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  feafon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 

ALCANNA,  vide  Anchusa. 

ALCEAE  folia  : Alcees  'vulgaris 
majoris  C.  B.  Malves  'verbenacas  Ger. 
Vervain  mallow  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diflinguifhable 
from  the  common  and  marfhmal-. 

low. 
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in  hedges,  and  flowers  greateft  part 
of  the  fummer.  Alcea  agrees  in 
quality  with  the  althaea  and 
malva  vulgaris;  but  appears  to 
be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  cither. 

ALCHIM1  LLiB  fo  'ia  : Aldi- 
milLe  vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  mantle  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
about  London.  The  leaves  feem  as 
if  plaited  or  folded  together,  fo  as 
to  have  given  occaflon  to  the  hngliflt 
name  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  of 
alchimilla  difeover  to  the  tafle  a 
moderate  aftringency,  and  were  for- 
merly much  eiteemed  in  fome  fe- 
male weaknefles,  and  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly.  They  are  now  rarely 
made  ufe  of ; though  both  the 
leaves  and  roots  might,  doubtlefs, 
be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where  mild 
aftringents  are  required. 

ALCIS  UNGULA:  Elks  hoof. 

The  elk  is  a large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  countries.  The 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  has 
been  celebrated  againft  epilepfles, 
from  a ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfelf  fubjett  to  diforders  of 
this  kind,  and  prevents  or  removes 
them  by  fcratching  his  ear  wich  his 
hoof. 

ALKEKENGI  feu  balicacabi 
fruftus  : Solani  'vefcarii  C.  B-  Al- 
ktkengi  Phyfalis  Lin.  Winter  cher- 
ry : the  fruit  [£.] 

This  is  a low,  branched  fhrub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
fhade  with  white  flowers,  which 
ftand  Angle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a mem- 
branous cover,  which  at  length 
burfts  and  difeovers  a fruit  of  a fine 


red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a com- 
mon cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
October,  and  continues  frequently 
to  the  middle  of  December.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  See.  Thebeauty 
and  latenefs  of  its  fruit  have  gained 
it  a place  in  our  gardens. 

W'inter  cherries  are  faid  by  molt 
writers  to  be  extremely  bitter : but, 
as  Plaller  juftly  obferves,  the  cher- 
ry itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  from  the 
cover  (which  is  very  bitter  and  pun- 
gent), has  merely  a fubacid  tafle. 
They  ftand  highly  recommended  as 
detergent,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
for  expelling  gravel  : four,  five,  or 
more  of  the  cherries  are  directed 
for  a dofe,  or  an  ounce  of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of 
a gouty  perfon  who  was  cured  and 
kept  free  from  returns  of  his  difor- 
der,  by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cher- 
ries at  each  change  of  the  moon  ; 
thefe  occafioned  a copious  difeharge 
of  extremely  feetid  urine. 

ALL!  A RLE  folia  : Hefperidis 
allium  redolentis  Tourn.  Eryjimi  al- 
liaries  Lin.  Sauce  alone,  or  jack 
by  the  hedge  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fhady  vvafte  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have  a 
bitterifh  acrid  tafle,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a ftrong 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  gar- 
lick.  They  are  recommended  in- 
ternally as  fudorifics  and  deobftru- 
ents,  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of 
garlick,  but  much  milder  ; and  ex- 
ternally as  antifeptics  in  gangrenes 
and  cancerous  ulcers.  Hildanus 
ufed  to  gather  the  herb  for  thefe 
laft  purpofes  in  the  fpring,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  for  a day  to  the  action  of  a 
dry  air  in  a fhady  place;  being  then 
committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yielded  a 
juice  pofle  fling  the  fmell  and  tafle 
of  the  alliaria;  this,  he  informs  us, 
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with  a little  oil  on  the  furface, 
keeps  in  perfe&ion  for  years;  where- 
as the  herb  in  fubifance  foon  lofes 
its  vitue  in  keeping. 

ALLIUM  : radix  Allii  fativi 

C.  B.  Gariick  ; the  roots  \_L.  .£.] 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundilh 
ihape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  : each  root  is  compofed  of 
a number  of  lefler  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  gariick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and 
eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but 
more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
flrong  offenfive  fmell,  and  an  a- 
crimonious  almolt  caultic  tafte. 
The  root  applied  to  the  fkin  in- 
flames, and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffufive  ; when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  feent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath  ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the  urine, 
or  the  matter  of  an  iffue,  and 
perfpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin. 

This  pungent  rebt  warms  and 
flimulates  the  folids,  and  attenu- 
ates tenacious  juices.  Hence,  in 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a powerful  expeflorant,  diu- 
retic, and  emmenagogue  ; and  if 
the  patient  be  kept  warm,  a fudori- 
fic.  ^ In  bumoural  aflhmas,  and  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders  of  the  breaft,  in 
fome  feurvies,  flatulent  colics,  hy- 
fterical  and  other  difeafes  proceed- 
ing from  laxity  of  the  folids,  and 
cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the 
fluids,  it  has  generally  good  ef- 
fects : it  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes. 
Sydenham  relates,  that  he  has 
known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  gariick  alone;  he  recommends 
it  chiefly  as  a warm  ftrengthening 


medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe. 

1 he  liberal  ufe  of  gariick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirll,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
dillempers,  and  fometimes  difeharges 
of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veflels.  In  hot  bilious  conllitutions, 
where  there  is  already  a degree  of 
irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too 
thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vif- 
cera  unfound  ; this  flimulating  me- 
dicine is  manifeftly  improper,  and 
never  fails  to  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper. 

I he  mod:  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  gariick,  a medicine  to 
moil  people  not  a little  unpleafant, 
is  that  of  a bolus  or  pill.  Infufions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of 
its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  general  ufe.  A fyrup 
and  oxymel  of  it  are  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

Gariick  made  into,  an  unguent 
with  oils.  Sec,  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve"  and  difeufs 
cold  tumours,  and  has  been  by 
fome  greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous 
difeafes.  It  has  likewife  fometimes 
been  employed  as  a revellent.  Syd- 
enham aflures  us,  that  among  all 
the  fubftances  which  occafion  a de- 
rivation or  revulflon  from  the  head, 
none  operate  more  powerfully  than 
gariick  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet : hence  he  was  led  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall 
pox  : about  the  eighth  day  after 
the  face  began  to  fwell  ; the  root 
cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen 
cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foies,  and 
renewed  once  a day  till  all  danger 
was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia  iA  cor- 
tex : Alni  rotundifolia  glutinoja  vi- 
ridis  C.  B.  Bet  ala  Alni  Lin.  The 
leaves  and  bark  of  the  alder  tree. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  have  a bitter  ftypticdifagree- 
able  tafte.  The  bark  is  recom- 
mended by  Tome  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; and  a decottion  of  it,  in  gar- 
garifms,  for  inflammations  of  the 
tonflls. 

ALNI  NIGRiE  feu  frangula 
cortex  : Alni  nigra  baccifera  J.  B. 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder; 
its  bark  [£.) 

This  tree  is  common  in  molt 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a dram,  purges  vio- 
lently, occafioning  gripes,  naufeae, 
and  vomiting.  Thefe  may  be,  in 
goodmeafure,  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatics;  but,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  fafer  and  lefs  preca- 
rious purgatives,  practitioners  have 
defervedly  rejected  this. 

ALOE.  Aloe  is  the  infpiffated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diftinguilhed 
two  forts  of  aloes ; the  one  was  pure 
and  of  a yellowilh  colour,  inclining 
to  a red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
liver,  and,  thence,  named  hepatic  ; 
the  other  was  full  of  impurities, 
and,  hence,  fuppofed  to  be  only  the 
drofs  of  the  better  kind.  At  pre- 
fent,  various  forts  are  met  with  in 
the  (hops  ; which  are  diltinguilhed 
either  from  the  places,  from  the 
fpecies  of  the  plants,  or  from  1'ome 
differences  in  the  juices  themfelves. 
Thefe  may  be  all  ranged  in  three 
clafl'es  ; 

(i)  Aloe  Socotorjna  [L.  it.] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from  the 
ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  Ikins  ; it  is  obtained  from 
the  aloe  Succctorina  angujlifolia  fpi- 
nofa,  fore  pur  pur co  Breyn.  & Com - 
melin.  Varietas  aloes perfoliatec  Lin. 
— This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the 
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three  ; it  is  of  a glofly  furface, 
clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid  ; 
in  the  lump,  of  a yellowilh  red  co- 
lour, with  a purple  caff  ; when  re- 
duced to  powder,  of  a bright  golden 
colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in 
the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in 
fummer,  and  grows  foft  betwixt  the 
fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
but  infufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
difagreeable  ; the  fmell  is  not  very 
unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  that  of  myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  hkpatica  [is.]  He- 
patic, Barbadoes,  or  common  aloes ; 
the  juice  ol  the  Aloe  C.  B.  aloe  vera 
vulgaris  Munting. — Hepatic  aloes  is 
not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort : it  is  alfo  of  a darker 
colour,  more  compaft  texture,  and 
for  the  moil  part  drier.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ltronger  and  more  difagree- 
able : the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  cr  nothing  of 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine. — The  bell  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes,  in  large 
gourd  Ihelis  ; an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  calks. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes  ; the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Guineenfs  caballina 
•vulgari  fmilis  Jed  iota  maculata. 
Commelin. — This  fort  is  eafily  di- 
llinguilhed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell ; although, 
in  other  refpetts,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  fold  in  its  Head.  Some- 
times the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguilhable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  Socotorine;  but  its  offenfive 
fmell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  di- 
vefted,  readily  betrays  it. 
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Ail  the  forts  of  aloes  difl'olve  in  and  weakened:  in  dry  bilious  ha- 
pure  fpirit,  pi^of  fpirit,  and  proof  bits,  aloes  prove  injurious,  immo- 
fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight  derately  heating  the  blood,  and  in- 
of  water  ; the  impurities  only  be-  flaming  the  bowels. 


ing  left.  They  difl'olve  aifo  by  the 
afliftance  of  heat  in  water  alone ; 
but,  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refin,  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell  ; that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafte  ; that  from  the  he- 
patic, a flight  bitterifh  relifh,  and 
the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extracts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes : the  extract  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
in  tafte  not  unpleafant  ; that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a fomewhat  ftronger 
fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  tafte  than  the  extrad  of  the  So- 
cotorine : the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a conflderable  fhare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort 
of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the 
extrads  made  from  the  two  other 
forts. 

Aloes  is  a ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter  : if  given  in  fo  large  a dofe 
as  to  purge  effedually,  it  often  oc- 
caiions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometimes  a difeharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  re- 
peated, not  only  cleanfe  the  primae 
via;,  but  likewife  attenuate  and 
difl'olve  vifeid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes. 

T his  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a phlegmatic 
temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and.  where  the  ftomach  is  opprefled 


The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 
worms,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafter  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  re- 
ftraining  external  haemorrhages,  and 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cuftomary  at 
prefent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a dram  for  gently  loofening 
the  belly  ; and  three  drams  when 
intended  to  have  the  full  efred  of  a 
cathartic.  But  modern  pradice 
rarely  exceeds  a fcruple,  and  limits 
the  greateft  dofe  to  two  fcruples. 
For  the  common  purpofes  of  this 
medicine,  ten  or  twelve  grains  fuf- 
fice  : taken  in  thefe  or  lefs  quanti- 
ties, it  ads  as  a gentle  ftimulating 
eccoprotic,  capable  of  removing,  if 
duly  continued,  very  obftinate  ob- 
ftrudions. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en- 
tirely in  its  relin ; but  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ; and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated  from 
the  refinous,  ads  more  powerfully 
than  crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes,  in- 
deed, be  made  to  undergo  long  coc- 
tion  in  the  preparation  of  the  gum- 
my extrad,  its  cathartic  power  will 
be  confiderably  leflened,  not  from 
the  feparation  of  the  refin,  but  from 
an  alteration  made  in  the  juice  itfelf 
by  the  heat.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable 
cathartics  become  mild  by  a like 
treatment,  without  any  remarkable 
feparation  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  mere  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic ; and  hence  it 
is  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
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former  fort,  therefore,  is  moft  pro- 
per where  a ltimulus  is  required, 
as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the 
menftrual  flux;  while  the  latter  is 
better  calculated  to  a£t  as  a common 
purge.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vul- 
nerary and  balfamic  virtues  of  this 
juice  refide  chiefly  in  the  refin  ; and 
hence  that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which 
is  moft  refinous,  is  moft  ferviceable 
in  external  appilcation. 

The  Edinburgh  college  diretts 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  balfamum 
traumaticum  and  tindura  myrrbes  et 
aloes,  deligned  for  external  ufe;  and 
the  Socotorine  in  thofe  preparations 
or  compofltions  which  are  to  be 
taken  internally,  as  the  tindura  fa- 
ct a,  elixir  fiacrum , pul-vis  bier  a pi  era, 
pilules  aloetices,  pilules  Rufi,  pilules 
Jlomachices , pilules  coccies,  Sec. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine only.  In  the  vinum  aloe - 
ticum,  tindura  facra,  elixir  aloes, 
balfamum  traumaticum,  pilules  aro- 
matices,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 
aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubftance  is  directed. 
In  the  powder  of  hiera  picra,  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  of  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  employed,  the  repa- 
ration of  which  from  the  refinous 
matter  is  given  in  a diftindl  pro- 
cefs. 

ALSINES  folia:  Alfines  vulgaris 
five  morfus  gallines  J*  B.  Alfines  me~ 
dies  Lin . Chickweed;  the  leaves 

[*•]  . 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  againil  eryfipe- 
latous  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders.  Later  times  have  given  it  in- 
ternally in  htemoptoes,  as  arellora- 
tivein  atrophies  and  confumptions, 
and  likewife  as  an  antepileptic. 
Some  recommend  for  thefe  purpofes 
the  exprefled  juice,  to  be  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce ; others 
the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram  j and  others,  a water  dillilled 
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from  them.  But  if  any  real  benefit 
be  expefted  from  alfine,  it  ought  to 
be  ufed  liberally  as  food  ; though 
even  then,  its  etfedts  would  not  per- 
haps be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  more 
approved  culinary  herbs. 

A LT HAL/E  folia,  radix  : Altheses 
Diofcoridis  C5  Plinii  C.  B.  Altbeses 
officinalis  Lin.  Marlh-mallows  ; the 
leaves  and  root  [Z.  E.  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes, 
and  other  moift  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  ; though  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it 
have  a flinty  tafte,  and  abound 
with  a foft  mucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  water: 
the  mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to 
be  the  ftrongeft,  and,  hence,  this 
part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
ference to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine;  and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a thin  acrimo- 
nious ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  fharp  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs,  hoarfenefles,  dyfenteries, 
and  likewife  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints  ; not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  this  medicine 
has  any  peculiar  power  of  difiolv- 
ing  or  expelling  the  calculus ; but 
as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the 
veflels,  it  procures  a more  free  and 
eafy  paflage.  Althtea  root  is  fome- 
times  employed  externally  for  foft- 
ening  and  maturating  hard  tumors: 
chewed,  it  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
difficult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal Jyrup  [L.  £.]  and  ointment  [ Z.] 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  po-uider  of  gum  tragacantb 
[Z.  Z.]  and  the  oil  and  plafier  of 
mucilages  [Z.]  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  communicate  any  parti- 
cular virtue  to  thefe  two,  its  muci- 
laginous 
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laginous  matter  not  being  difloluble 
in  oils. 

ALUMEN  [L.  £.]  Alum. 

Alum  is  a fait  artificially  pro- 
duced from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 
air  ; after  which  the  alum  is  elixated 
by  means  of  water.  The  largeft 
quantities  are  prepared  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  auftere  ftyptic 
talte,  accompanied  with  a naufeous 
fweetilhnefs.  It  diil'olves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe- 
mitranfparent  cryftals  of  an  octa- 
gonal figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  ealily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blif- 
ters,  emits  a copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  a light  fpongy  white 
mafs,  con  fiderably' more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firll : this  urged 
with  a Itronger  fire,  yields  a fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol ; the  part  which  re- 
mains, if  the  heat  have  been  fufli- 
ciently  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  in  lipid  white  earth,  readily 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  veget- 
able juices  into  a red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitilh.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thele  folutions,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  into  a neu- 
tral faiine  concrete  fimilar  to  vitri- 
olated  tartar 

Alum  is  a powerful  aftringent : 
it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able  for  reftraining  haemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  lecretiono  from  tile 
blood  ; but  lefs  proper  in  inteltinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  haunorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  doles  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
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every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
bleeding  abates : in  other  cafes, 
fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifeable  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent 
conllipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftringent 
and  repellent  ItJtions  and  collyria. 

Its  officinal  prepartions  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  ferum  aluminofun 
[Z..]  and  pul-vis  Jiypticus  [E.j  for 
external  applications,  the  aqua  alu- 
mtnofa , coagulum  aluminofum , and 
alumen  ujlum  [L.]  which  laft  is  no 
other  than  the  alum  dried  by  fire, 
or  treed  from  the  watery  moilture, 
which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryllalline  form.  By 
this  iofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
fharper,  fo  as  to  aft  as  a flight  ef- 
charotic.  It  is  employed  alio  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  lapis  medicaments - 
/us,  and  the  aqua  vitriclica  [Z.j 

AMARACUS,  vide  Major  an  a, 

AMBRAGRISEA  [£.] 

Ambergris  is  a bituminous  fub- 
ftance,  of  a greyilh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowilh  and 
blackilh  fpecks  or  veins:  it  is  ulu- 
ally  met  with  in  little  cpake  rugged 
mafies,  very  light,  of  a loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a certain  degrefc 
like  wax;  they  break  rough  and 
uneven,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
tain pieces  of  fhells,  bones  of  filhes, 
and  other  like  matters.  This  con- 
crete is  found  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea,  or  thrown  out  upon 
the  Ihores ; the  greatelt  quantities 
are  met  with  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
pieces  have  Lkewife  been  now  and 
then  difeovered  in  our  own  and 
other  northern  feasv 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  betwixt 
the  fingers;  melts  in  a fmall  degree 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  in  a ftronger  heat  proves  al- 
moll  totally  volatile.  Warmed  a 
little,  it  emits  a peculiar  fragrant 
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fmell  ; fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like 
burning  amber.  It  difl'olves,  though 
difficultly,  in  Ipirit  of  wine,  and  ef- 
fential  oils ; but  not  in  exprefied 
oils  or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moft 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and 
rarely  accompanied  with  the  incon- 
■veniencies  which  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs  frequently  occafion. 
Jt  is  looked  upon  as  an  high  cor- 
dial, and  eileemed  of  great  fervice 
in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  and  in 
nervous  complaints.  A folution  of 
it  in  a fpirit  diftilled  from  roles, 
{lands  recommended  by  Hoffman  as 
one  of  the  moft  efficacious  corrobo- 
rants of  the  nervous  fyrtem.  The 
Orientals  entertain  an  high  opinion 
of  the  aphrodiliac  virtues  of  this 
concrete;  and  likewife  fuppofe  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to 
long  life. 

AMMEOS  VERI  femen  : Am- 
nteos  odore  origani  f.  B.  Sifonis  Am- 
meos Lin.  The  feeds  of  the  true 
arami  or  bilhopfweed,  brought  from 
Egypt  [£.] 

Thele  are  fmall  ftriated  feeds, 
of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  a warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a pleafant  fmell 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
They  are  recommended  as  ftoma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  diuretic ; 
but  have  long  been  ilrangers  to  the 
fhops.  Their  place  has  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  a plant 
common  in  our  own  country,  though 
not  a native  of  it,  viz. 

AMMEOS  VULGARIS  femen  : 
Ammeos  vulgaris  major ts,  lat  tori  bus 
foliisy  femine  minus  odor  at  o J.  B. 
Common  bilhopfweed  feeds  IZ,.] 

The  feeds  of  common  bilhopf- 
weed are  fomewhat  larger  and  pa- 
ler coloured  than  the  foregoing : 
their  fmell  and  tafte  is  weaker,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  origanum 
Eavour  of  the  true  arnmi.  They 
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are  ranked  among  the  four  lelfer  v 
hot  feeds,  but  are  fcarce  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  dropped  them,  and  re- 
tained only  the  foregoing  fort. 

AMMONIACUM.  GUMMI 
[Z,.  £.]  Amraoniacum  is  a concrete 
gummy  refinous  juice,  brought 
from  the  Eall-Indies,  ufually  in 
large  malfes,  compofed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour, 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  of  a yellowilh  hue. 
We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice.  The 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dfy, 
free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  lhould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folu- 
tion and  colature,  and  then  care- 
fully infpifiating  it ; unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  {hops,  under  the  name  of 
ftrained  gum  ammoniacum,  a com- 
polition  of  ingredients  much  in- 
ferior in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a naufeou3 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a bitter 
one  ; and  a peculiar  fmell  fome- 
what like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful ; it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a whiter  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame  : it  is  in  fome  meafure  folu- 
ble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  aflumes  the  appearance  of 
milk ; but  the  refinous  part,  a-  i 
mounting  to  about  one  half,  fub-  I 
ikies,  on  {landing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob-  1 
ftruent ; and  frequently  preferibed 
for  opening  obftrudions  of  the  ab-  I 
dominal  vtfeera,  and  in  hvfterical  , 

diforders  ! 
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diforders  occafioned  by  a deficiency 
of  the  menltrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  veflels,  and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
prefled  by  vifeid  phlegm;  in  this 
intention,  a iolution  of  gum  ammo- 
niacum  in  vinegar  of  fquills  proves  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though  not 
a little  unpleafant.  In  long  and  ob- 
Ifinate  colics  proceeding  from  vifeid 
matter  lodged  in  the  inteifines,  this 
gummy  refin  has  produced  happy 
effects,  after  purges  and  the  common 
carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain. 
Ammoniacum  is  mojl  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills : about  a 
fcruple  may  be  given  every  night, 
oroftener.  Externally  it  foftens  and 
ripens  hard  tumors : a folution  of 
it  in  vinegar  Hands  recommended  by 
fome  for  refolving  even  feirrhous 
fwellings. 

In  the  (hops  is  prepared  a folu- 
ticn  of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  call- 
ed, from  its  milky  colour,  lac  ammo- 
niaci\_L.'\  It  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  the  pedloral  oxymel  and  pills , in  the 
deobjlruent  and  gum  pills  [_•£•]  and  in 
feveral//a/?rrr  \_L.  i ?.] 

AMOM1  VERI  femen : Amomi 
raccmofi  C.  B.  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Ealt-Indies  [ L .] 

The  true  amomum  is  a round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a middling 
grape  ; containing,  under  a mem- 
branous cover,  a number  of  fmall 
rough,  angular  feeds,  of  a blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitilh  within  : the  feeds  are  lodg- 
ed in  three  diftinft  cells ; thofe  in 
each  cell  are  joined  clofely  together, 
fo  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  open- 
ed, appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  fruits 
grow  together  in  a duller,  and  ad- 
here, without  any  pedicle,  to  a 
wqody  Italic  about  an  inch  long; 


each  fingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a cup  ; and 
the  part  of  the  llalk  void  of  fruit  ia 
clothed  with  leafy  feales. 

The  hulks,  leaves,  and  Hems, 
have  a light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  aromatic  talle  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hulks,  are 
in  both  refpeds  much  ltronger  ; 
their  fmell  is  quick  and  penetrating, 
their  talle  pungent,  approaching  to 
that  of  camphor.  Notwithllanding 
amomum  is  an  elegant  aromatic, 
it  has  long  been  a ltranger  to  the 
Ihops.  _ 

Jt  is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh  has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion,  and  as  the  true  amomum  is 
not  at  prefent  to  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropt  its  name. 
That  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own. 
growth  to  be  fubilituted  to  thofe  or 
the  oriental  amomum. 

AMOMI  VULGARIS  fimen ; 
SiJ'onis  quod  amomum  officials  noflris 
C.  B.  Sii  aromatici  Tourn.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum,  or 
ballard  Hone  pariley  [ L . £.] 

Theft  are  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing  : they  Hand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
covering  : they  are  fmall,  llriated, 
of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour. 
Their  talle  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Water  extracts  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infufion,  but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  dillillation  ; rec- 
tified fpirit  extrafts  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  : hence  the  wa- 
tery extradl  has  no  talle  or  fmell  of 
the  feeds;  whilft  the  fpirituous 
poffefles  their  flavour  in  great  per- 
fection. It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tinfture  drawn  from  them  with  pure 
G 3 
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fpirit  is  of  a gteen  colour.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  recommended  as 
carminative,  aperient,  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue  ; but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  pra&ice. 

AMYGDALAE  AMAR^E  et 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds \L.  E .] 

The  almond  is  a flattifh  kernel, 
of  a white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifh  Ikin  ; of  a foft  fweet 
fade  ; or  a difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  flcins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftance  : they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of 
infedt,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  rircum- 
ffances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
greatly  refembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amygdalus  fativa. 
The  eye  diftinguilhes  no  difference 
betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves.  It  is  faid 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a dif- 
ference in  culture,  afforded  both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on 
expreffion,  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar tafte.  This  oil  feparates  like- 
wife  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in 
water,  and  is  gradually  colledled 
on  the  furface:  but,  on  triturating 
^he  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous 
milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines ; but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifh- 
anent,  and,  when  eaten  in  fubftance, 
are  not  eafy  of  digeftioh,  unlefs 
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thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their 
foft  unfluous  quality,  to  abtund 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  prim* 
vise  : peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fomeciines 
give  prefent  relief  in  the  heart- 
burn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals ; and  a water  diftilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a certain 
degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  like 
effects.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as 
medicines.  Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fubltance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreffion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are, 
to  blunt  acrimonious  humours,  and 
to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  ; 
hence  their  ufe,  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heap  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations  : and,  external- 
ly, in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  par- 
ticular parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof ; but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
effects  which  the  oil  might  fome- 
times  produce  ; fince  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind,  in 
a little  time,  do.  Several  unttuous 
and  refinous  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves not  mifciblewith  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
sily mixed  with  them  into  the  form 
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of  an  emulfion  ; and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufc.  - In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  refi- 
nous  purgatives  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  taken.  The  only  officinal 
preparations  of  almonds  are  the  ex- 
prefi'ed  oil  and  emulfion. 

ANACARDIA.  Anacardium, 
on  Malacca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  £aft-Indies.  It  is  of  a Ihining 
black  colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
a wrinkled  ftalk;  it  contains  with- 
in two  fhells  a kernel  of  a fweetilh 
tafte  : betwixt  the  fhells  is  lodged 
a thick  and  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anacar- 
dia  have  been  greatly  difputed  ; 
many  have  attributed  to  them  the 
faculty  of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickening  the  intellect  : and, 

hence,  a confediion  made  from 
them  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  confedio  fapientum  : others 
think  it  better  deferves  the  name 
of  confedio  Jiultorum , and  mention 
inftances  of  its  continued  ufe  having 
rendered  people  maniacal.  But  the 
kernel  of  anacardium  is  not  differ- 
ent in  quality  from  that  of  almonds. 
The  ill  effedts  attributed  to  this 
fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  con- 
tained betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe 
acrimony  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  faid 
to  be  employed  by  the  Indians  as 
a cauffic.  This  juice  is  recom- 
mended externally  for  tetters,  frec- 
kles, and, other  cutaneous  deformi- 
ties ; which  it  removes  only  by  ex- 
ulcerating  or  excoriating  the  part, 
fo  that  anew  (kin  comes  underneath. 

ANAG ALLIDIS folia:  Anagal- 
lidis  pbaniceo fore  C.  B.  et  Anagalli- 
dis  fore  Cceruleo  C,  B,  Anagalltdu 


arwenfis  Lin.  Common,  male  and 
female  pimpernel  ; the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a low  plant,  in  ap- 
pearance refembling  chickvveed  ; 
but  eafily  diftinguiihable  by  its 
leaves  being  fpotted  underneath, 
and  joined  immediately  to  the  ffalk. 
The  male  and  female  pimpernels 
differ  no  otherwife  than  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  flowers ; they  are  both 
found  wild  in  the  fields,  but  the 
male  or  red-flowered  fort  is  more 
common. 

Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
herbaceous,  roughifn  talle,  with 
little  or  no  fmeli.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  them.  Geoffroy  eiteems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  an- 
timaniacal,  antiepileptic,  and  alex- 
eterial.  Tragus,  Caipar  Hoffman, 
Michaeli,  and  others,  are  alfovery 
liberal  in  their  praifes ; one  of  thefe 
gentlemen  declares,  that  he  has 
known  numerous  inftances  of  the 
Angular  efficacy  of  a decodtion  and 
tindfure  of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melancholic  deliria.  But  later 
practitioners  have  not  been  fo  hap- 
py as  to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken 
as  food ; it  makes  no  unplealant 
falad  ; and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a common  pot  herb. 
A fpirituous  tindfure  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable  : the  only  prepa- 
ration that  promifes  any  utility,  is 
an  extradfmade  with  water ; or  the 
exprefled  juice  depurated  and  in- 
fpiflated. 

.ANAG  ALUS  AQUATIC  A, 
vide  Becabunga. 

AN  C HUS  As  radix  : BugloJJi  ra- 
dici  rubra  'Tourn.  Ancbnfa  tindoriec 
Lin.  Alkanet  root  [A.] 

Alkanet  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refembling  the  vipers  buglofs: 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon bugloffes  con  lifts  in  the  colour 
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of  its  roots } the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a dufky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  unduous  fubftances, 
but  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  : it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; but  the 
greatefl:  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particular- 
ly about  Montpelier,  whence  the 
dried  roots  are  ufually  imported 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  inferior  in 
colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad; 
the  Engliili  being  only  lightly  red- 
difh,  the  others  of  a deep  purplifh 
red  : this  has  induced  fome  to  fuf- 
ped  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  their  colour  to  art,  but  we  think 
without  fuflicient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell:  when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
terilh  aftringent  tafte,  but,  when 
■dried,  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expeds  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plafters. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cor- 
tical part,  the  fmall  roots  are  bell, 
thefe  having  proportionably  more 
bark  than  the  large. 

A NET  HI  fen:en  : Ancthi  horten- 
fis  C.  B.  Anethi  gra-veolentis  Lin. 
Dill  feed  [ L . 2T.J 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a pale  yellowilh  colour,  in 
fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Their  tafte 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent ; 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  moll  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a car- 
minative, in  flatulent  colics  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold  caufe  or  a 
vifeidity  of  the  juices.  The  mod 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are 
the  diffilled  oil,  and  a tindure  or 


extrad  made  with  redified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  Ample  water  diflilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  Ihops  [ L .] 

ANGELICA  radix, folia,  femen; 
Angelica  fatiaja  C.  B.  imperatorice 
fativa  ‘To urn.  Angelica  Ar change- 
lie  a Lin.  Garden  angelica  ; the 
roots,  leaves,  and  ieeds  [Z  Z.] 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing . ipontaneoufly  in 
the  -northern  climates  : for  the  ufe 
of  the  fhops,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  in  the  difl'erent  parts  of 
Europe.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
laid  to  produce  the  bell.  The  Lon- 
don college  dired  the  roots  brought 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufe  of. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  preyed  upon  by  in- 
feds,  unlefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept 
in  a dry  place,  and  frequently  aired. 
We  apprehend  that  the  roots  which 
are  fubjed  to  this  inconvenience 
might  be  preferved,  by  dipping 
them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofing 
them  to  its  fleam,  after  they  are 
dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ; and  a pleafant  bit- 
terifh  warm  tafte,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time 
after  they  had  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perilhable,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dri- 
ed, lofe  greatefl  part  of  their  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  roots  are  more  te- 
nacious of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thofe  lofe  part  of  it  by  keep- 
ing. The  frefh  root,  wounded  early 
in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous, 
yellow  juice,  which,  flowly  exficcat- 
ed,  proves  an  elegant  gummy-re- 
fln,  very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the 
angelica.  On  drying  the  root,  this 
juice  concretes  into  diitind  mole- 
culre,  which,  on  cutting  it  longitu- 
dinally, appear  diftributed  in  little 
veins ; in  this  ftate,  they  are  ex- 
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traded  by  pure  fpirit,  but  not  by 
watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moll  ele- 
gant aromatics  of  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
mod  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefer! ption,  and  does  not 
enter  any  officinal  compolition. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexeterial  waters' [L.]  : the 
feeds,  in  the  compound  anifeed 
water  [L.],  plague  water,  aqua  mi- 
rabilis,  and  aromatic  tinfture  [£.] 
Theftalks  make  an  agreeable  fweet- 
meat* 

ANGUILLA  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  eel. 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a fpecific  in  difficult  births ; 
and  enter  the  principal  compofitions 
for  that  intention  in  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias ; although  it  appears, 
that  in  moll  cafes  of  this  kind, 
acrid  irritating  medicines  are  really 
injurious.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that 
no  fiffi  has  a more  acrid  gall  than 
the  eel ; and  fays,  that  with  pills 
made  of  the  gall  of  the  eel  and 
pike,  he  has  cured  pale  rickety 
children  with  fwelled  bellies  : the 
gall  powerfully  promoting  urine, 
and  occafioning  the  belly  to  fub- 
fide. 

ANIME  ; [£.]  a refin  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  a large  American 
tree,  called  by  Pifo  jetaiba , by  the 
Indians  courbaril. 

This  refin  is  of  a tranfparent 
amber  colour,  a light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  talle.  It  dif- 
folves  entirely,  but  not  very  readily, 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; the  im- 
purities, which  are  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind.  The 
Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  tor  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a cold  caufe : 


with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes. 

ANISI  femen : Apii  aniji  dicl'i 
femitie  fuaveolente  Tourn.  Pimpinel- 
la  Anifi  Lin.  Anife,  the  feed  \L. 
E •] 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  theEaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  beraifed  alfo  in  England.  The 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a pleafant  warm  talte,  accom- 
panied with  a degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extrafts  very  little  of  their 
flavour  ; re&ified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  : their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent 
diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm 
abounds,  and  in  the  gripes  to 
which  young  children  arc  fubjeft. 
Frederick  Hoffman  ltrongly  recom- 
mends them  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  diarrhoea, and  for  length- 
ening the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral ; and  thinks  they  welldeferve 
the  appellation  given  them  by  Hel- 
mont,  intejlinorum  folatnen. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  e/fential  oil^L.  E .] 
and  a fpirituous  compound  water 
[L.  £.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
mitbridate  and  tberiaca  ; and  the 
eflential  oil  in  the  paregoric  elixir 

[*•] 

ANONIS,  vide  Ononis'. 
ANSERINA,vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIUM  [£.  E]  ftibi- 
um.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  Ihining 
flreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
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with  a dark  lead-coloured  fub- 
ilance  ; of  no  manifeft  tafte  or 
fmell.  There  are  feveral  mines 
of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France  : and  fome  likewiie  in  Eng- 
land. The  Englifh  fort  feems  to  be, 
of  all  the  others,  the  lead  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  velTels, 
vvhofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
Imall  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 
cal moulds.  In  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  droffy  matter  aiifes  to 
the  furface  ; while  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bot- 
tom. Hence  the  upper  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  is  conliderably  lefs 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  Antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight ; from 
the  loaves  not  being  fpongy  or 
blebby  ; from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftrije  ; and  from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  aftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  ; and  for  flam- 
ing the  eyebrows  black.  Its  in- 
ternal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eflablilhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and, 
even  at  that  time,  it  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  ex- 
perience has  now  fully  evinced, 
that  pure  antimony,  in  its  crude 
Hate,  has  no  noxious  quality  ; that 
fome  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy ; and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moil 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a flight  alteration  or 
addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

This  mineral  appears,  from  che- 
mical experiments,  to  conflft  of  a 
metal,  united  with  common  ful- 
phur,  and  feparable  in  its  metallic 
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form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  metallic  bodies  are  extracted 
from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a purgative  and 
emetic  ; when  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
po.vcr  is  reflrained  : divefted  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  pcrfeflly  me- 
tallic bodies,  it  becomes  an  indo- 
lent calx.  See  the  preparations  of 
antimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

ANTHORAs  five  antithora  ra- 
dix : Accniti  falutiferi  C.B.  Aconiti 
foliorum  laciniis  livearibus , ubique 
ejujdem  iatitudir.is  Linna'i.  Whole- 
iome  wolf’s  bane  ; the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
againft  poifons,  particularly  that 
of  the  thora  (whence  its  name). 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe. 
Fred.  Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dif- 
orders  of  the  ftomach,  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  thirft,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand,  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  he  never  has  obferved 
any  purgative  quality  in  this  root, 
or  any  ill  confequence  from  its  ufe; 
that  he  has  frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againft  tvorras  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifeidities  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  ; the  dofe 
from  a fcruple  to  a dram.  A com- 
petency of  experiments  to  fully  de- 
termine this  point,  is  as  yet  want- 
ing, the  root  never  having  come  in- 
to general  pra&ice.  Its  tafte  is 
acrid  and  bitter. 

APES. 
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APES.  Bees  ; their  bodies,  ho- 
ney, and  wax  [£.] 

Bees,  dried  and  pulverized,  are 
faid  to  cure  the  alopecia,  and, 
given  internally,  to  promote  urine; 
but  they  have  been  for  a long  time 
Grangers  to  the  (hops.  The  honey 
and  wax  lhall  be  treated  of  under 
rhe  refpedtive  heads. 

APII  feu  eleofelini  radix  : Apii 
folds  caulinis  cuneiformibus  Linnai. 
Smallage,  the  roots  [A.  J 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the  gar- 
den apium  (parlley),  of  a darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a ftronger  and 
more  unpleafant  flavour.  The  roots 
are  in  the  number  of  the  five  called 
opening  roots,  and  have  been  fomc- 
times  preferibed  as  an  ingredient 
in  aperient  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  ; but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives ; in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  fhops  are  furnilhed  with, 
render  thefe  unnecefiary  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
punged the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 

PfiTROSELINUM. 

ARANEARUM  TELJE  [£.] 
Cobwebs. 

Thefe  are  never  met  with  in  pre- 
feription  ; but  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied by  the  common  people  to 
flop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds  : 
this  they  feern  to  effect  by  adhering 
to  the  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  orifi- 
ces of  the  veflels,  and  prevent  the 
eflufion  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOVIS,  vide  Ono- 
nis. 

ARGENTINA,  pottr.tilla-,  an - 


ferine,  folia  : Pentaphylloidis  mine- 
ris  fupini,  feu procumbentis , foliis  ala - 
tit  argenteis  et  ferratis,  fore  luteo 
Mor.  Hiji.  Ox.  Silverweed,  or  wild 
tanfey  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  about  the 
fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moift 
places:  it  has  no  ftalk,  the  leaves 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica  in  gene- 
ral look  upon  argentina  as  a very 
flrong  aflringent ; milled  probably 
by  its  agreement  in  botanic  cha- 
racters with  tormentil,  which  is 
known  to  be  a powerful  ftyptic. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  argentina. 
promife  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind;  for  to  the  tafte  it  difeovers 
only  a flight  roughilhnefs,  whence 
it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  entitled 
to  a place  only  among  the  milder 
corroborants.  As  the  aftringency 
of  tormentil  is  confined  chiefly  to 
its  root,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  argentina  all'o  has  an  aflringent 
root  : the  root  of  this  plant,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  have  no  other 
than  a pleafant  fweetilh  tafte,  like 
that  of  parfnips,  but  not  fo  flrong. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [ L . £.] 

Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda- 
tion. This  metal,  taken  in  its 
crude  ftate,  has  no  effeCl  in  the 
body  ; combined  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a powerful,  though  not  always  a 
l'afe,  hydragogue  ; with  a larger, 
a flrong  caultic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfectly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  : on  adding  to 
this  folution  a minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubltances  contain- 
ing it,  the  liquor  turns  milky,  and 
the  filver  falls  to  the  bottom  inform 
of  a white  calx  : hence  we  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  a method  of  difeover- 
ing  marine  fait  in  waters,  &c.  See 
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the  preparations  of  filver  in  the 
third  part. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM:  Hy- 
draryyrus  ; Mercurius.  Mercury  or 
q\.  ckliiver  [L.  £.] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid  ; appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed: it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  moil  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  : it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greateii  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  ; in  the  fire  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mine- 
ral is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form,  in  the  earth  ; or  extra&ed 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  There 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ; but  the 
greateit  quantities  come  from  the 
Ealt-lndies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a cor- 
rofive  poifon,  though,  of  itfelf, 
perfectly  void  of  acrimony,  taite, 
and  fmell.  There  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefliy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  afFedted  them.  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  ftate,  and  undi- 
vided, it  paffes  through  the  intef- 
tines  unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confiderable 
effedl.  It  has  indeed  been  recom- 
mended in  ailhmas  and  diforders  of 
the  lungs ; but  the  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  experience. 

Notwithflanding-  the  mildnefs 
and  inactivity  of  crude  quickfilver 
undivided  ; when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  othenvife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles, 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  fubllan- 
ces,  or  combined  with  mineral 
acids,  it  has  very  powerful  effe&s, 
affording  the  mo.t  violent  poifons, 


and  the  moll  excellent  remedies 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, fee m to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
of  the  body,  even  thofe  in'  the  mi- 
nutefl:  and  moll  remote  veflels ; and 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
excretion  through  all  the  emunc- 
tories.  Hence  their  common  ufe 
in  inveterate  chronic  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a thicknefs  and  flug- 
gifhneis  of  the  humours,  and  oblti- 
nate  obflrudlions  of  the  excretory 
glands  ; in  fcrophulous  and  cuta- 
neous difeafes  ; and  in  the  vene- 
real lues.  If  their  power  be  not 
reltrained  by  proper  additions  to 
certain  emundtories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affe£t  the  mouth  ; and  af- 
ter having  fufed  the  juices  in  the 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  falival 
glands 

The  falutary  effedls  of  mercuri- 
als do  not  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  fenfiblc  evacuation.  This  me- 
dicine may  be  gradually  introduced 
into  the  habit,  fo  as,  without  oc- 
cafioning  any  remarkable  difeharge, 
to  be  produdliveof  very  happy  ef- 
fedts.  To  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it 
fhould  be  given  in  very  l'mall  doles, 
in  conjunction  with  fuch  fubltanccs 
as  determine  its  adlion  to  the  kid- 
neys or  the  pores  of  the  Ikin.  By 
this  method  inveterate  cutaneous 
and  venereal  diltempers  have  been 
cured,  without  any  other  fcnfible 
excretion  than  a gentle  increafe  of 
perfpiration  or  urine.  Where  there 
are  ulcers  in  any  part,  they  dif- 
eharge for  fome  time  a very  fetid 
matter,  the  quantity  of  which  be- 
comes gradually  lefs,  and  at  length 
the  ulcer  kindlyjieals . If  the  mer- 
cury fhould  at  any  time,  from 
cold  or  the  like,  affedt  the  mouth 
(which  I have  rarely  found  to  hap- 
pen) it  may  be  rellrained  by  omit- 
ting a dole,  and  by  warmth  or 

fui table 
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fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
peripiration. 
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ARISTOLOCHIA. 
Three  roots  of  this  name 
rented  for  medicinal  ufe  : 


Birthwort. 
di- 


are 


( I ) ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA 

[L.  £.]  Long  birthwort.  This  is 
a tuberous  root.  Sometimes  about 
the  Size  of  the  finger.  Sometimes  as 
thick  as  a man's  arm,  and  a foot  in 
length:  it  is  nearly  of  an  equul 
thicknefs  all  over,  or  a little  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends:  the 
outfide  is  of  a brownifh  colour  ; the 
inlide  yellowilh. 

(2)  Aristolochia  rotunda 
[£.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
Scarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  its  roundilh 
ihape. 

(3)  Aristolochia  tenuis 
[L.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a 


Suppreifions  of  female  evacuations. 
The  dofe  in  fubttance  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  two  drams.  The  long 
fort  is  recommended  externally  for 
cleanfing  and  drying  wounds  and 
ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  difeafes. 
—The  arijiolahiti  tenuis , is  an  in- 
gredient in  theriaca  ; and  in  want 
of  this  Species,  the  lon^a  is  allowed 
to  be  fubilituted  for  it  by  the  Lon- 
don college. 

ARMORACTA,  vide  Rapha* 

XUS  RUSTICANUS. 

% 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.  Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lels  quantity,  in  molt  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  tnofe  of-  tin 
and  bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
and  the  mineral  called  cobalt ; from 
which  lall,  greateft  part  of  the  arfe- 
nic brought  to  us  is  extracted  by  a 
kind  of  Sublimation.  The  arfenic 


long  and  llender  root,  rarely  exceed-  arifes  at  firll  in  the  form  of  greyilh. 


ing  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill. 

Thele  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  foathern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  Some- 
what aromatic ; their  tafle  warm 
and  bitterilh.  Authors  in  general 


vital,  which,  more  carefully  reiub- 
limed,  concretes  into  tranfparent 
mailes,  the  white  arfenic  of  the 
fnops. 

Arfenic',  Sublimed  with  one  tenth 
its  weight  of  Sulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a bright  yellow  mafs,  in 


reprefent  them  as  extremely  hot  and  Some  degree  tranfparent  ; the  ccm- 
pungent  : fome  fay  they  are  the  mon  yellow  arfenic.  On  doubling 
hotteft  of  all  the  aromatic  plants;  the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
but,  as  they  are  ufually  met  with  pound  proves  more  opake  and  corn- 
in  the  Ihops,  they  have  no  great  patt  ; of  a deep  red  colour,  refem- 


pungency.  The  long  and  round 
forts,  on  being  firfl  chewed.  Scarce 
difeover  any  take,  but  in  a little 
time  prove  naufeoufly  bitterilh ; the 
long  Somewhat  the  lead  fo.  The 
other  fort  indantly  fills  the  mouth 
with  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which 
is  not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  are,  to  heat,  dimulate,  at- 
tenuate vifeid  phlegm,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fecretioijs  in  general  ; 
they  are  principally  celebrated  in 


bling  that  of  cinnabar,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  it  lofes  fome  of 
its  beauty  upon  being  reduced  into 
powder,  while  that  of  cinnabar  is 
improved  by  thefe  means:  this  is 
the  common  red  arfenic.  By  vary- 
ing the  proportions  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur.  Sublimates  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  a great  variety  of  lhadcs  of 
yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 

preparations. 
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preparations,  are  not  unfrequenrly 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foflil 
red  arfenic  is  the  /andaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  r if  gal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarnicbs ; and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmcnta , or  orpimcnts  : 
the  lak  are  the  only  fubltances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
apo-EHxov.  That  the  zarnichs  and 
©rpiments  really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
writers)  is  evident  from  fundry  ex- 
periments, whereby  a perfect  ar- 
fenic, and  in  notable  quantity,  is 
obtainable  from  them.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  preceding  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  there- 
fore, very  jukly  gave  fandaracha 
Gracorum  as  a fynonymon  to  red 
arfenic ; and  auripegmentum ' to  the 
yellow. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has 
a penetrating  corrofive  take ; and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a mok 
violent  poifon.  Bekdes  the  effeds 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
corrolives,  it  remarkably  attenuates 
the  coats  of  the  komach,  occafions 
a fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a fudden  putre- 
fadion  after  death  particularly,  as 
is  faid,  of  the  genitals  in  men. 
Where  the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmall 
as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tremors,  pal- 
fies,  and  lingering  hedics  fucceed. 
The  remedies  recommended  againk 
this  poifon  are,  milk  and  oily  li- 
quors immediately  and  liberally 
drunk. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  faditious,  have 
little  take,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulent in  their  effeds  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  rekrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral alfo,  Such  of  thefe  fubkances 
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as  participate  more  largely  of  ful- 
phur,  feem  to  be  almok  innocent : 
the  faditious  red  arfenic,  and  the 
native  orpiments,  have  been  given 
to  dogs  in  conkderable  quantity, 
without  being  produdive  of  any 
apparent  ill  confequences. 

ARTEMISIvE  folia:  Artemifia 
vulgaris  map  oris  C.  B.  Mugwort  ; 
the  leaves  \_L.  E.~\ 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wake  places, 
throughout  England;  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance,  it  fome- 
whac  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood : the  difference  mok  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
while  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
ered. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bitterifh  take.  They  are 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine 
and  antihykeric  : an  infufion  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjundion  with  other 
fubkances,  in  fuppreffion  of  the 
menkrual  evacuations.  This  me- 
dicine is  certainly  a very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  moll 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  : in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ul'e  as  a pot-herb. 

ARI  radix  : Ari  maculati  maculis 
nigris  C.  B.  Wake-robin  the  root 
[L.  £.) 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  mok  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March,  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed  by 
a naked  kalk,  bearing  a purplilh 
pikil  inclofed  in  a long  flieath  : 
this  is  fucceeded  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddilh  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white,  and  in 

others 
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others  not  fpotted  at  all : the  black 
fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
molt  efficacious,  and  hence  is  ex- 
prefsly  directed  by  the  London  col- 
iege. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafle.  If  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafioning 
at  the  fame  time  a confiderable 
third;  : thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acri- 
mony, and  becomes  at  length  an 
almolt  infipid  farinaceous  fub- 
flance. 

The  root  is  a powerful  ftimulant 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
chacheftic  and  chlorotic  cafej,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occafioned 
by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a cold  lluggilh  indifpofition 
of  the  folids  and  lentor  of  the  fluids. 
I have  experienced  great  benefit 
from  it  in  rheumatic  pains,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  fixt  kind,  and 
which  were  feated  deep.  In  thefe 
cafes  I have  given  from  ten  grains 
to  a fcruple  of  the  frelh  root  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  made  into  a bolus 
or  emulfion  with  undtuous  and  mu- 
cilaginous fubftances,  which  cover 
its  pungency,  and  prevent  its  mak- 
ing any  painful  impreffion  on  the 
tongue.  It  generally  excited  a 
flight  tingling  fenfation  through 
the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro- 
duced a copious  fweat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation, 
in  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
is  a compound  powder',  in  which 
form,  its  virtues  are  very  precari- 
ous. Some  recommend  a tincture 
of  it  drawn  with  wine ; but  neither 
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wine,  water,  nor  fpirit,  extraft  its 
virtues. 

ASAFOETIDA.  Afafetida 
[L.E  ] the  concrete  juice  of  a large 
umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Perfia. 

This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant), 
liquid,  and  white  like  milk:  on 
being  expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of 
a brownilh  colour,  and  gradually 
acquires  different  degrees  of  confif- 
tency.  It  is  brought  to  us'in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
ous little  Ihining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a whicilh  colour, 
partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a violet 
hue.  Thofe  maffes  are  accounted 
the  belt  which  are  clear,  of  a pale 
reddilh  colour,  and  variegated  with 
a great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears. 

This  drug  has  a ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick  ; and 
a bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafle.  It 
lofes  by  age  fome  of  its  fmell  and 
ftrength,  a circumftance  to  be  par- 
ticularly regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  conflfts  of  about  one-third  part 
of  pure  refin,  and  two-thirds  of 
gummy  matter  ; the  former  folu- 
ble  in  rectified  fpirit,  the  latter  in 
water.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  al- 
mofl  the  whole  into  a turbid  liquor  ; 
the  tin&ure  in  rectified  fpirit  is 
tranfparent. 

Afafetida  is  the  ftrongefl  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyiteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co- 
lics ; and  for  promoting  all  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  either  fex.  The 
ancients  attributed  to  this  medicine 
many  other  virtues,  which  are  at 
prefent  not  expected  from  it. 

This  gummy- refin  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 

tiniiure. 
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tinfture,  tincture  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [£.]  and  antihyfleric 
plalter  [2?.] 

AS -ART  fcli  a,  radix  : Afari  C.B. 
Afari  Eurcpaii  Lin.  A farabacca  : 
the  roots  and  leaves. The  Lon- 

don college  diretts  only  the  leaves  ; 
the  Edinburgh  both  leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries: 
the  dried  roots  have  been  generally 
brought  from  the  Levant : thofe  of 
our  own  growth  being  fuppofed 
tveaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
talle ; their  fmell  is  ftrong  and  not 
very  difagreeable  Given  in  fub- 
ilance  from  half  a dram  to  a dram, 
they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tin&ures  made  in  fpirituous 
menftrua,  poll'efs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant  : 
that  the  extract  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tinftures,  ads  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs  : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic : and  that 
aqueous  decodlions  made  by  long 
boiling,  and  the  watery  extrad, 
have  no  purgative  or  emetic  qua- 
lity, but  prove  notable  diapho- 
retics, diuretics,  and  emmena- 
gogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant, 
among  us,  is  as  a flernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
flrongell  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
ejtceptcd.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a large  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
qnantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 


grains.  Geoifroy  relates,  that,  after 
fnuffing  up  a dole  of  this  errhine  at 
night,  he  has  frequently  cbferved 
the  difeharge  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together;  and 
that  he  has  known  a paralylis  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dole.  He  recommends  this 
medicine  in  ltubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifeid 
tenacious  matter,  in  pallies,  and  in 
foporific  diilempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  Jler- 
nutatorim  of  the  fhops  [Z.  A.] 

ASCLEPIAS,  vide  Vince  - 

TOXICUM. 

ASELLI,  vide  Millepede. 

ASPALATHUS,  vide  Rho- 
dium, 

ASPARAGI  radix  : Afparagi fa~ 
ti’vi  C.  B.  Afparagi  officinalis  Lin. 
Afparagus;  the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
have  a bitterifn  mucilaginous  talle, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit  has 
much  the  fame  kind  of  talle ; the 
young  Ihttots  are  more  agreeable 
than  either.  Afparagus  promotes 
appetite,  but  affords  little  nouriih- 
ment.  It  gives  a fireng  ill  fmell 
to  the  urine  in  a little  time  after 
eating  it,  and,  for  this  reafon, 
chiefly,  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic; 
it  is  likewile  eiteemed  aperient  and 
deobllruent.  The  root  is  one-ef  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Soma 
fuppofe  the  (hoots  to  be  mod  effica- 
cious; others  the  root;  and  others 
the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl  is  of 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  have 
any  great  (hare  of  the  virtues  ufu- 
a!ly  aferibed  to  them.  Afparagus 
appears  from  experience  to  contri- 
bute very  little  either  to  the  ex- 
citing 
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citing  of  urine  when  fupprefied,  or 
the  increafing  of  its  difcharge  ; and, 
in  cafes  where  aperient  medicines 
generally  do  fervice,  this  has  little 
or  no  efFeft. 

ASPERUL^E  fores  : Afperul, <e 
aut  afpergula  adorat re  nojlratis  Lob. 
Woodroof ; the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  woods  and  copfes, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  has  an 
exceeding  pleafant  fmell,  which  is 
improved  by  moderate  exficcation  : 
the  talte  is  fubfaline,  and  fomewhat 
auftere.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to 
vinous  liquors.  Afperula  is  fup- 
pofed  to  attenuate  vifcid  humours, 
and  llrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  recommended  in  ob- 
ftruttions  of  the  liver  and  biliary 
dufts,  and  by  fome  in  epilepfies 
and  palfies.  Modern  prattice  has, 
neverthelefs,  rejetted  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bitumen 
Judaicum. 

ASPLENIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 

ATRIPLICIS  OLID^E  folia: 
Atriplices  fcetidee  C.  B.  Chenopodii 
fcct:di  Tourn.  Chenopodii  V ul~uaria: 
Lin . Stinking  orach,  or  arach  ; the 
leaves  [Z..] 

This  is  a low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a kind  of  whitifh  clam- 
my meal:  it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  other  wafte  places.  The 
leaves  have  a llrong  fetid  fmell,  with 
which  the  hand,  by  a light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnated  with,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  freed  from  it.  Tts 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  charatter  of 
an  excellent  antihyfteric  ; and  this 
is  the  only  ufe  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Tournefort  recommends  a 
fpirituous  tincture,  others  a decoc- 
tion in  water,  and  others  a conferve 
of  the  leaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy 
in  uterine  diforders. 
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ATRIPLEX  SATlVA.  Gar- 
den orach,  or  arach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a pale  greenifh,  or  pur- 
plilh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriplex  alba  and  rubra)  are  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ; a decottion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  in  coitivenefs,  where 
the  patient  is  of  a hot  bilious  dif- 
pofition. 

AVENA  [£]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
ficiently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a kind  of  foft  mu- 
cilaginous quality  ; by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs,  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM  HISPA- 
LENSIUM  fuccus  et  cortex  : Fruc- 
tus  Mali  auranticc  majoris  C.  B. 
Seville  oranges  ; the  juice  and  yel- 
low rind  [Z.  E.\  The  Edinburgh 
college  uies  alfo  the  flowers  of  tne 
tree. 

The  orange  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  fhrub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruits  all  the  year  : it 
is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  net  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odori- 
ferous, and  have  been,  for  fome  time 
pad,  of  great  efteem  as  a perfume  : 
their  tafle  is  fomewhat  warm,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  bit- 
ternefs.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infufion  to  rettified  fpirit,  and 
in  diftillation  both  to  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter : the  bitter  matter  is  difl'olved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
decottion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tratt.  The  diltilled  water  was  for- 

H xnerly 
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merly  kept  in  the  (hops,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers, 
is  now  laid  afide  : it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  aqua  napha.  An 
oil  diltilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum,  or  ejjentla  neroli. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and 
to  abound  more  with  effential  oil : 
to  this  circumftance  therefore  due 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe 
of  thefe  medicines.  The  flavour 
of  the  former  is  likewife  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  that  of 
the  latter,  hence  the  college  em- 
ploy orange  peel  in  the  fpirituous 
bitter  tinfture,  which  is  defigned 
for  keeping,  whilft,  in  the  bit- 
ter watery  infufion,  lemon  peel  is 
preferred.  A fyrup  and  two  di- 
ltilled waters  are  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  prepared  from  the  rind  of 
oranges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  third,  and  promoting 
the  falutary  excretions  : it  is  like- 
vdfe  of  great  ufe  in  feurvies,  efpe- 
cially  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  cochlearia,  naflu,  tium,  or 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  ihops. 

AURANTIA  CURASLAVEN- 
SIA.  Curaffao  oranges  [it.] 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their 
firft  appearance  in  a public  phar- 
macopoeia was  in  that  of  Edin- 


burgh, as  an  ingredient  in  the  flo- 
machic  tinCture  and  elixir.  They 
appear  very  well  adapted  to  that 
intention,  being  moderately  warm 
bitterifh  aromatics,  of  a flavour  fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment ; a mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic.  See  Arseni- 
cum. 

AURUM.  Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
elteemed  it  one  of  the  greatefl  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  cha- 
racter. In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
it  is  Hill  retained,  and  even  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  from  which 
hmple  waters  are  to  be  diltilled. 
Cut  no  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this 
time,  expeCts  any  fingular  virtues 
from  it,  fince  it  certainly  is  not  al- 
terable in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
GeofFroy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
ject it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tions, honeflly  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
ing it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian  fchools.  The  chemiils 
have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
rate procefi’es,  to  extraCt  what  they 
call  a fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  : 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal  : all  the  tinctures  of  it 
and  atirum  potabiles,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  are  real  folu- 
tiens  of  it  in  aqua  regia,  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  liquors, 
and  prove  injurious  to  the  body 
rather  than  beneficial. 

AXUNGIA.  Fat. 

A great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  recommended  as  polfef- 
fing  diftinCt  virtues.  The  college 
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of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  edition  of 
their  difpenfatory,  publilhed  in 
1741,  diredts  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats  to  be  kept  in 
the  (hops : fome  of  thefe,  they  in- 
form us,  are  attenuating  andrefolv- 
ent ; luch  as  thofe  of  the  heron, 
wild  cat,  ftork,  partridge,  coney, 
hare,  fox,  Alpine  moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpents,  and 
vipers  : others  are  heating,  deter- 
gent and  feptic  ; thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber  : a third 
clafs  is  emollient;  the  fat  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat : and 
a fourth,  emollient,  digerent,  and 
lenient ; this  laft  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon, beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  hu- 
man fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  afcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
vent perforation : thefe  effedls, 

with  the  confequences  of  them,  may 
be  expedfed  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree from  fats  of  every  kind.  The 
London  college  has  therefore  re- 
tained only  three  fats,  of  different 
confidences,  for  different  mixtures 
viz.  viper’s  fat,  hog’s  lard,  and  mut! 
tonfuet;  to  which  the  Edinburgh 
college  adds  goat’s  fuet.  Thefe  are 
certainly  fufficient  for  anfwering  all 
the  intentions  for  which  fubftances 
of  this  kind  are  employed. 

BALAUSI1A:  F lores  balaujlics 
f.ore  plena  majore  C.  B.  Puniccv 
GranatiLin.  Balaultines : the  flowers 
of  the  balauftine  or  double-flowered 
pomegranate  tree  [L.  E.] 

TChe  balaufline  is  a low  tree,  or 
rather  Ihrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  all  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  in  appearance  re- 
sembling a dried  red  role.  Their 
tafte  is  bitterilh  and  aftringent. 
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_ Balauflines  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  aftringent  medicines 
are  proper.  They  are  rarely  di- 
redled  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
compofition,  the  pubis  e fuccwo  com - 
pojhus  [Z.J 

BALSAMITZE  MARIS  f<ve 

eojli  hortorum  folia  : Menthec  borten - 
fs  corytnbifera  C.  B.  Tancceti  Bal- 
famita  Lin . Coftmary  ; the  leaves 
[£.]  m 

This  was  formerly  a very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  frequently 
ufed  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes  ; but  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either;  though 
it  Ihould  feem,  from  its  fenflble  qua- 
lities, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
which  praftice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a bitterilh,  warm,  aro- 
matic tafte  ; and  a very  pleafant 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mint, 
or  a mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin* 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
ftillation  ; and  redtified  fpiric  ex. 
tradls  it  by  infufion. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA 
[L.  ff.]  Balfam  of  Copaiba  : a liT 
quid  reflnous  juice,  flowing  from 
incilions  made  in  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Spa- 
nilh  Weft-Tndies.  Called  by  Lin. 
Copaifera  officinalis. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a whitilh  or  pale  yellowilh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  C 1 
bitterilh  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker : long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining 
its  clearnefs ; but  has  not  been 
obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as 
moft  of  the  other  reflnous  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
z much 
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much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubflanccs,  or  has  been  extradled  by 
codlion  from  the  bark  and  branches 
of  the  tree;  its  fmell  and  talle  are 
much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  diffolves 
entirely  in  redtified  i'pirit,  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly 
alkalized:  the  folution  has  a very 
fragrant  fmell.  Dillilled  with  water, 
it  yields  a large  quantity  of  a limpid 
efiential  oil ; and,  in  a ilrong  heat, 
without  addition,  a blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a degree  of 
irritation.  It  ilrengthens  the  nerv- 
ous fyflem,  tends  to  loofen  the  belly, 
in  large  dofes  proves  purgative, 
promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes  and 
heals  exulcerations  in  the  urinary 
paflage,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form more  effedtually  than  any  of 
the  other  balfams.  Fuller  obferves, 
that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely 
bitter  talle,  but  not  a violet  fmell  as 
the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
iluor  albus,  and,  externaily,  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above  men- 
tioned recommends  it  likewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies, 
in  difeafes  of  the  breait  and  lungs, 
and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putref- 
cent  Hate  of  the  juices  : he  fays,  he 
has  known  very  dangerous  coughs, 
which  manifellly  threatened  a con- 
fumption,  cured  by  the  ule  of  this 
balfam  alone  ; and  that,  notwith- 
Ilanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter, 
it  has  good  effedls  even  in  heftic 
cafes. 

Thedofe  of  thi$  medicine  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  feme  diredl  fixty  or  more. 


It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  etaofaccharum  ; or 
in  that  of  2n  emulfion,  into  which 
it  may  be  reduced  by  triturating 
it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  till 
they  are  well  incorporated,  and  then 
gradually  adding  a proper  quantity 
of  water 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
dillilled  with  the  addition  of  gum 
guaiacum  [£.]  The  balfam  itfelf 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  balfamic 
tintture,  and  tindlure  of  canthari- 
des  [f.] 

BALSAMUM  CILEADENSE, 
vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM 
[£.  £]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extradled  by  codlion 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous  ihrub 
growing  in  Peru,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  This  balfam, 
as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly  of  the 
confidence  of  thin  honey,  of  a 
reddilh  brown  colour,  inclining  to 
black,  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a very  hot  biting  take.  Dillil- 
led with  water,  it  yields  a fmall 
quantity  of  a fragrant  effential  oil 
of  a reddilh  colour  ; aud,  in  a Ilrong 
fire,  without  addition,  a yellowilh 
red  oil 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably 
hotter,  and  more  acrid  than  Copai- 
ba. Its  principal  effefts  are,  to  warm 
the  habit,  to  llrengthen  the  ner- 
vous fyllem,  and  attenuate  vifeid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dy-  j 
fenteries,  fuppreffions  of  the  ute- 
rine difeharges,  and  other  dilor- 
ders  proceeding  from  a debility 
of  the  folids,  or  a fluggifnnefs  and 
inadlivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  for  cleanfing 

and 
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and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfani  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  animal 
fats,  or  wax  : it  may  be  mingled 
in  the  cold  with  this  laft,  as  alfo 
with  the  febaceous  fubftance  called 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  ; but  if  the 
mixture  be  afterwards  liquefied  by 
heat,  the  balfam  feparates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  water  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Alka- 
line lixivia  diffolve  great  part  of  it ; 
and  reftified  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  balfamum  oruaiacinum,  pilule  aro- 
matic<e  [Z,.]  tmdura  balfamica,  elixir 
pectorals,  balfamum  cepbalicum , and 
balfamum  Locatelli  [£•  ] 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a white  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam  ; 
and  to  exude  from  inciiions  made 
in  the  trunk. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
[L.  £.]  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu,  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  called  by  Lin- 
nceus  Toluifera  Balfamum  ; whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  a yellow- 
ifh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ; 
in  confidence  thick  and  tenacious  : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
its  more  valuable  parts-  The  fmell 
of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons ; its  talie  warm  and 
fweetilh,  with  little  of  the  pun- 
gency, and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relifh,  which  accompany  the  other 


balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing  ; but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weakneffes, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vulnerary 
balfam  [Z-]  the  balfamic  tintture, 
and  the  pedloral pills  and  elixir  [£.] 
A fyrup  alfo  is  impregnated  with 
it  in  the  fhops. 

BARD  AN^E  MAJORIS  feu 
lappce  majoris,  radix  et  femen  : Lappce 
major  is,  arcii  Dio/coridis  C.  B.  Arc- 
tii  Lappce  Lin.  Burdock;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [£•] 

This  is  a common  plant  about 
way  fides,  fufiiciently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which 
flick  to  the  clothes.  — The  feeds 
have  a bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte  : 
they  are  recommended  as  very  ef- 
ficacious diuretics,  given  either  in 
the  form  of  emulfion,  or  in  powder, 
to  the  quantity  of  a dram. — The 
roots  tafte  fweetifh,  with  a flight 
aufterity  and  bitterilhnefs  : they  are 
efteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
fudorific  ; and  faid  to  aft  without 
irritation,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  ven- 
tured upon  in  acute  diforders.  De- 
co&ions  of  them  have  of  late  been 
ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  other 
diforders  ; and  preferred  by  fome 
to  thofe  of  farfaparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [L.  £.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a gummy- refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eull-Indies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a dark  redd i fh  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  : upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
renc,  and  as  Geoffroy  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  like  glue.  It  grows  foft  and 
tenacious  in  the  mouth,  llickstothe 
teeth,  has  a bitterifh  tafte,  and  not 
a difagreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is 
recommended  as-a  fudorific,  diure- 
II  3 tic. 
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tic,  and  uterine  ; and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors, 
&c.  In  the  prcfent  pradtice,  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

BECABUNGyE,  feu  Anagallidis 
aquatic#  folia  : V ironic#  aquatic# 

folio J'ubrotundo  Morif.  hif.  Veronic # 
Becabuug#  Lin.  Brcoklime  ; the 
leaves  \_L.  2T.] 

This  is  a low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Hand- 
ing water  : the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  are  in  greateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
ing tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a very  light  bit- 
terilhnefs, 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  a faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifcid  hu- 
mours without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion : hence  it  has  been  diredted 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  cochleari #,  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  lets  proper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compofition,  with  thole 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbutici 
[A.  £'.]  but  does  not  perhaps  add 
much  to  their  efficacy.  If  any  vir- 
tue be  expected  from  becabunga,  it 
ihould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BFLLIDIS  MAJOR  IS  folia  : 
Bellidis  majpris  fylveflris  caule feliofo 
C.  B ■ Chryfanthemi  Lucanthemi  Lin. 
Greater  or  ox-eye  daify ; the  root 

[*■] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  have  a mu- 
cilaginous, fubfaline,  roughilh  tafte. 
They  are  faid  to  be  detergent,  re- 
folvent,  aperient,  and  alfo  mode- 
rately aftringent.  Geoffiroy  relates, 
that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the 
Bowers  have  come  forth,  and  boiled 
In  water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafte, 
penetrating  and  fubtile  like  pep- 
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per ; and  that  this  decoction  is  an 
excellent  vulnerary  and  diuretic : 
but  this  account  feems  to  belong 
more  properly  to  the  following 
plant. 

BELL1DIS  MINORIS  five  con- 
folid#  minim # folia  : Bellidis  mino- 
r is  fyinjejlris  C.  B.  Bellidis  perennis 
Lin.  Common  daify ; the  leaves 
[£\]  '• 

1 his  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flow'ers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  recommend- 
ed as  vulneraries,  and  in  afthmas 
and  hedtic  fevers,  and  fuch  dif- 
orders  as  are  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers the  belli s minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics,- 
and  refolvents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

*N  **  * ' * 

BENZOINUM  [L.  E.]  Ben- 
zoin e. 

Benzoine  is  a concrete  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  a large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hard  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refin  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indiesonly;  in  large  maftes  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yellowifh  fpecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands  ; 
fuch  as  is  whiteft,  and  free  from 
impurities,  is  moil  efteemed. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte, 
impreffing  only  a light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue : its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
cfpecially  when  heated.  Commit- 
ted to  the  fire  in  proper  vcfiels,  it 
yields  a confiderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  called  flow- 
ers, of  an  acidulous  tafte  and  grate- 
ful odour,  foluble  in  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  in 
water. 
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The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a cofmetic  : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  and  enters  in 
Jubilance  only  one  officinal  com- 
pofition,  the  balfamum  traur.iati- 
cum,  deiigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  fliould  neverthelef? 
feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
and  to  have  no  bad  title  to  the 
virtues  of  ftorax  and  balfam  of 
Tolu,  .at  leaft  in  a fubordinate  de- 
gree. The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  bread  ; 
and  in  this  intention  they  are  made 
an  ingredient  in  the  paregoric  elixir 
[L"\,  in  the  pedoral  elixir,  e left  ary , 
and  pills,  and  in  the  troches  of  Jul- 
phur  [£.] 

BERBERIS , feu  oxyacantha  Ga- 
leni,  cortex  et  fruflus  : Berberis  du- 
metorum  C.  B.  Berberis  <vulg.  Lin. 
Barberry  ; the  bark  and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  aih-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a deep 
yellow  : the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  ; and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  has  an 
aftringent  acid  tafle  ; the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a bitter  one  : this 
latter  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ; and  by  fome,  to  be  an 
ufeful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafle 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reftringent,  have  been  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes  proceeding  ftoih  heat, 
acrimony,  or  thinnefs  of' the  jui- 
ces. Among  the  Egyptians,  bar- 
berries' are  employed  in  fluxes, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a- 
bating  heat,  quenching  thirft. 


raifing  the  flrength,  and  prevent- 
ing putrefadion  : the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a day  and  night,  in 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
vent offence  to  the  ftomach  ; the 
liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea- 
tife  De  medicina  Egyptiornm  this 
account  is'extraded)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf, 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a peftilen- 
tial  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
immoderate  bilions  diarrhcea.  A 
jelly  of  the  fruit  is  direded  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  as  an  of- 
ficinal. 

B-ETJE  folia,  Betas  albas  <ve!  pal- 
lefcentis  qua  fcula  et  cicla  cjfcinarum 
Mor.  et  Betas  rubra  'vulgaris  C.  B. 
et  Beta  rubra  radice  rapa  C.  B. 
White  and  red  beets  ; and  the 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  beet- 
rave  [.£.] 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  aiflinguifhes  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
expreifcd  in  their  titles.  Decoc- 
tions of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly  ; hefice  they  have  been  rank- 
ed among  the  emollient  herbs: 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  ra- 
ther a contrary  effeft.  They  af- 
ford little  nOurifhment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  flomach.  The  juice  exprefled 
from  the  roots,  is  a powerful 
errhine. 

BETONlCiE  folia  : Betcnica 

purpurea  C.  B.  Betonica  officinalis 
Lin.  Common  or  wcod-betony  ; the 
leaves  [£.] 

Betony  is  a low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fhady  places,  in 
JI  4.  feveral 
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feveral  parts  of  England  ; the 
flowers  come  forth  in  June  and 
July;  they  are  of  a purplilh  co- 
lour, and  ftand  in  fpikes  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough* 
ilh,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a very  weak  aro- 
matic flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
been  a favourite  among  writers  on 
the  materia  medica,  who  have  not 
been  wanting  to  attribute  to  it 
abundance  of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
rience does  not  diicover  any  other 
virtue  in  betony,  than  that  of  a mild 
corroborant ; as  fuch,  an  infuflon 
or  light  decottion  of  it,  may  be 
drunk  as  tea,  or  a faturatcd  tinc- 
ture in  rectified  fpirit  given  in  fuit- 
able  dofes,  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  them.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  pro- 
vokes freezing  ; and  hence  betony 
is  frmetimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
fternuratory  powders : this  eflett 
does  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar 
Simulating  quality  in  the  herb,  but 
to  the  rough  hairs  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  dift'er  greatly  in  quality 
from  the  other  parts  : their  tafte  is 
bitter  and  very  nanfcous  : taken  in 
a fmall  dofe,  they  vomit  and  purge 
violently,  and  arc  fuppofed  to  have 
fomewhat  in  common  with  the 
roots  of  hellebore.  It  is  pretty  An- 
gular, if  true,  that  betony  aftedts 
thofe  who  gather  any  considerable 
quantity  of  it,  with  a diforder  re- 
fembling  drunkennefs  ; as  aflirmed 
by  bimon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus. 

BETONICA  AQUATIC  A, 

vide  SCRORHy LARI A AQUATICA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA  PAULI,  vide  Ve- 
ronica MAS. 


BETULAs  cortex  et  laebryma  : 
Betula  C.  B.  Betula  alba  Lin.  The 
birch  tree  ; the  bark  and  fap  [£.] 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moift 
woods:  its  bark  confifts  of  a thick 
brittle  fubftance  of  a brownifh  red 
colour  ; and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  membranes  are 
highly  inflammable,  and  appear  to 
abound  with  refinous  matter,  though 
fcarcely  of  any  particular  fmell  or 
talle  : the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs. 
refinous,  and  in  tafte  roughifh  : of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bor- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a fweetifh 
juice  ifl’ues  forth,  iometimes,  as  is 
laid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  tq 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root : one  branch  will  bleed  a gal- 
lon or  more  in  a day.  This  juice 
is  chiefly  recoommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  foulnefies 
of  the  blood  ; its  molt  fenfible  ef- 
fect is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge. 

BEZOAR  lapis.  Bezoar  ftone. 

The  Bezoar  ftone  is  a calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  com- 
poied  of  concentrical  coats  fur- 
rounding one  another*  with  a little 
cavity  in  the  middle,  containing  a 
bit  of  wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  the  like 
fubftances. 

The  fhops  diftinguifh  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Perfia 
and  the  Eaft- Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spanifr  Well-Indies.  The  for- 
mer or  hetter  fort  called  oriental 
bezoar,  is  of  a Ihining  dark  green 
or  olive  colour,  and  an  even  fmooth 
furface  ; on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath  it 

appears 
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appears  likewife  fmooth  and  fhin- 
ing.  The  occidental  has  a rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a green  colour 
than  the  foregoing  : It  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of 
a loofer  texture ; the  coats  are 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 
number  of  Arise  curioully  interwo- 
ven.  The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
than  a walnut ; the  occidental  for 
the  mod  part  larger,  and  foinetimes 
as  big  as  a goofe  egg.  The  for- 
mer is  univerfally  more  efteemed, 
and  is  the  only  fort  now  retained  by 
the  London  College  : the  Edin- 
burgh, in  a former  edition  of  their 
pharmacopoeia  directed  both  ; but 
they  now  feem  to  allow  them  to  be 
ufed  promifeuoufly,  retaining  in 
their  catalogue  only  the  name  be - 
zoar  lapis. 

Ksentpfer  (in  whofe  dm^rnitates 
exotic ee,  a full  account  of  the  bezoar 
animal  may  be  feen)  informs  us, 
that  this  llone  is  in  high  elleem 
among  the  Perfians,  and  even  of  a 
greater  value  than  in  Europe.  This, 
with  fundry  other  circumftances 
needlefs  to  relate  here,  has  given 
occafion  to  many  to  fufpedl,  that 
the  true  bezoar  is  never  brought  to 
us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  llones  com- 
monly fold  under  this  name  are  ar- 
tificial compofitions.  That  lome  of 
them  are  fo,  is  evident  ; hence  the 
great  differences  in  the  accounts 
which  different  perfons  have  given 
of  their  qualities;  the  llones  ex- 
amined by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar 
did  not  diffolve  in  acids  ; thofe  of 
which  Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial, 
did  : thofe  employed  by  Geoffroy 
(in  fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs  1710)  did  not  feem 
to  be  ailed  on  by  reilified  fpirit  ; 
whilll  fome  of  thofe  examined  by 
Neumann  at  Berlin  almoft  totally 
diffolved.  The  common  mark  of 
goodnefs  of  this  Hone,  is  its  linking 
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a deep  green  colour  on  white  paper 
that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken 
Notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who  ex- 
tol it  in  a great  variety  of  difor- 
ders,  particularly  againft  poifons. 
Later  writers  alfo  bellow  extraor- 
dinary commendations  on  it  as  a 
fudorific  and  alexipharmac;  virtues 
to  which  it  certainly  has  no  pre- 
tence. It  is  a morbid  concretion, 
much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
human  calculus,  of  no  fmell  or 
talle,  not  digeilible  in  the  llomach 
of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found, 
and  fcarce  capable  of  being  a£led 
on  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the  hu- 
man body.  It  cannot  be  confidered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  ab- 
forbent ; and  is  much  the  weakell 
of  all  the  common  fubltances  of  that 
clafs.  It  has  been  given  to  half  a 
dram,  and  fometimes  a whole  dram, 
without  any  fenfible  effect ; though 
the  general  dofe  (on  account  of  its 
great  price)  is  only  a few  grains. 

BISMALVA,  vide  Althaea. 

BrSMUTHUM.  Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a ponderous  brittle 
meta1,  refembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  differing  from  them  in 
quality,  it  diffolves  with  vehe- 
mence in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ; and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  adls 
ltrongly  on  zinc.  A calx  and 
flowers  of  this  femimetal  havs  been 
recommended  as  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimonial  preparations ; 
but  are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a pigment  or  cofmetic.  See 
Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BIS  rORTiE  radix:  Biftcrtts 

majoris  radice  minus  intorta  C.  B. 

Polygon's 
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Polygon!  Bijlorta  Lin.  Biftort,  or 
fnakcweed  ; the  root  [Z,.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadows,  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land : but  is  not  very  common 
about  London.  The  root  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  of 
a blackilh  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
fuie,  and  reddifh  within  : it  is  writh- 
ed or  bent  vernacularly  (whence 
the  name  of  the  plant)  with  a joint 
at  each  bending,  and  full  of  bufhy 
fibres ; the  root  of  the  fpecies  here 
meant  has,  for  the  moft  part,  only 
one  or  two  bendings ; others  have 
three  or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly  the 
root,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
of  the  vegetable  aftriagents.  It 
is  employed  in  all  kinds  ot  immode- 
rate hemorrhages  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally, 
where  aftringenry  is  the  only  indi- 
cation. It  is  certainly  a very  pow- 
erful flyptic,  and  is  to  be  looked 
on  Amply  as  fuch  ; to  the  fudorific, 
antipeftilential,  and  other  like  vir- 
tues atributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other 
claim,  than  in  confequence  of  its 
aftringency,  and  of  the  antifeptic 
power  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  vegetable  ftvptics.  The  lar- 
geft  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder  is 
one  dram.  It  enters  only  one  offi- 
cinal compofition,  the  fpecies  e feer- 
dio  [Z,.] 

BITUMEN  jUDAICUM  [£.] 
Afpbaltus.  Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a light,  folid  bitumen, 
of  a dufky  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a deep  fhining  black  within  ; 
of  very  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any 
fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it  emits 
a ftrong  pitchy  one.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  the  earth,  in  feveral 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  furface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ; but  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  In  its  room,  the 
Ihops  employ  other  bituminous 
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fubftances  found  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  Thefe 
have  a much  ftronger  pitchy  fmell ; 
but  in  other  refpetts  agree  pretty 
much  with  the  true  afphaltus. 
Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or  the  ca- 
put mortuum  remainihg  after  the 
diftillation  of  amber,  are  fubftitu- 
ted.  Abundance  of  virtues  is  at- 
tributed to  this  bitumen,  as  refol- 
vent,  difeutient,  glutinant,  fudo- 
rific, emollient,  emmenagogue,  &c. 
but  it  has  not  for  a long  time  been 
any  otherwife  ufed  than  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  theriaca.  The  Edinburgh 
college  having  now  expunged  the 
theriaca,  have  expunged  alfo  the 
bitumen  Judaicum. 

BOLI.  Boles  are  vifeid  earths, 
lefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with  wa- 
ter, and  more  freely  fubfiding  from 
it.  They  are  foft  and  undtuous  to 
the  touch,  adhere  to  the  tongue, 
and  by  degrees  melt  in  the  mouth, 
imprefling  a light  fenfe  of  aftrin- 
gency.  A great  variety  of  thefe 
kinds  of  earths  has  been  introduced 
into  medicine  ; the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following. 

\ 

(1)  Bonus  Armen  a.  Armenia 
an  bole,  or  bole  armenic  [Z,.  £.] 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  : it 
is  one  of  the  hardeft  and  moft  com- 
pact; of  the  bodies  of  this  clafs,  and 
not  fmooth  or  glofly  like  the  others, 
but  generally  of  a rough  dufty  fur- 
face.  It  raifes  no  eflervefcence 
with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [L.  E .]  The  common  French 
bole  is  of  a pale  red  colour,  varie- 
gated with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins 
of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
foftel  than  the  foregoing ; and 
flightly  effetvefees  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus 
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(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  former, 
and  than  moll  of  the  other  yellow 
earths.  It  effervefces  llrongly  with 
acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole.  This  is  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, with  a call  of  red,  generally 
of  a flaxy  texture.  It  is  not  adied 
on  by  acids. 

(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a pale-  red  earth  j 
llightly  effervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
flan  earth,  is  of  a brownifh  yellow 
colour  : acids  have  no  fenflble  e fi- 
fed upon  it.  Thefe  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  malles,  and 
Itamped  with  certain  impreflions, 
are  called  terra  fgillata. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fliops  ; 
the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co- 
loured with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply 
their  place.  The  genuine  may  be 
diftinguilhed  by  their  fubfiding  uni- 
formly from  water,  without  any  re- 
paration of  their  parts  ; the  genuine 
yellow  boles  retain  their  colour,  or 
have  it  deepended,  in  the  fire ; 
whilfl  the  counterfeit  forts  burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringent,  fudorific,  and 
alexipharmac ; in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  ha:morrhages,  and  in  malig- 
nant and  peftilential  diflempers. 
In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and  complaints 
in  the  firlt  pafl'ages  from  thin  acri- 
monious humours,  they  may,doubt- 
lefs,  be  of  fome  ufe;  but  the  vir- 
tues afcribed  to  them  in  the  other 
caies  appear  to  have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  puhis 
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e bolo,  e feerdto,  tabella  cardialgica, 
theriaca , and  in  one  compofition 
for  external  ufe,  viz.  the  lapis  me- 
dicamentofus.  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the  com- 
poiitions  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

BOMBYX,  vide  Sericum. 

BONI  HENRICI  five  lapathi 
unchiofi folia  : Lapathi  unftuof  olidi 
perennis  fpinachia  facie  Morif  Che- 
nopodii  Boni  Henrici  Lin.  Englilh 
herb  mercury  ; the  leaves  [E.] 

This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
pra&ice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  uicers, 
and  other  purpofes  of  tnat  kind. 

EORR  AGINIS  fores  : Boraginis 
fore  car uleo  J.  B.  Boraginis  offici- 
nalis Lin.  Borage  ; the  flowers 

[*•]  . 

This  is  a rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs  : it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilirating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  thofe  called  cordial  flowers  ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  very  little 
claim  to  any  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  feem  to  be  altogether  infignifi- 
cant. 

BORAX  [£.  it.]  Tincar,  or  Bo- 
rax. 

This  is  a faline  fubflance, 
brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryflals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a greafy  yellow  fubflance,  inter- 
mingled with  fand,  fmall  flones, 
and  other  impurities.  The  purer 

cryflals. 
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cryftals,  axpofed  to  the  fire,  melt 
into  a kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
vertheless difl'oluble  in  water. 

This  fait  difl'olved  and  chryftal- 
lized,  forms  fmall  cranfparent 
mattes : the  refiners  have  a method 
of  Shooting  it  into  larger  cryllals  ; 
but  thefe  differ  in  Several  refpects 
from  the  genuine  Salt,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  them  not  a puri- 
fied, but  adulterated  borax.  The 
origin  of  this  fait  is  as  yet  unknown, 
and  its  compofition  is  known  only 
in  part.  Thus  much  experiments 
have  clearly  Shewn,  that  it  confifts 
of  a fixt  alkaline  Salt,  the  Same 
with  the  bafis  of  Sea  Salt,  in  Some 
degree  neutralized  by  a Smaller 
proportion  of  another  Saline  Sub- 
fiance,  which  has  no  where,  that  I 
know  of,  been  yet  discovered  but 
in  borax  itfelf.  v 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of 
borax  been  Sufficiently  ascertained 
by  experience.  It  is  SuppoSed  to 
be,  in  doles  of  half  a dram  or  two 
Scruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a promoter  of  delivery  ; the 
only  officinal  compofition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pul-vis  ad  partum 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  Biffet,  in  an  ett'ay  on  the  me- 
dical conftitution  of  Great  Britain, 
recommends  a Solution  of  this  Salt 
in  water  as  the  moft  powerful  dif- 
folvent  yet  known  of  aphthous 
crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of 
children.  There  are  ftrong  reaSons 
to  believe,  that  the  virtues  of  bo- 
rax are  much  greater  than  they  are 
in  general  SuppoSed  to  be. 

B O T R Y O S folia  : Chevopodii 
ambrofoidis folio  finuato  Town.  A' 
triflicis  odor & feu Juaveclcntis  Men/. 
Chenopcdii  Botryos  Lin.  jeru  Salem 
oak  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a ftrong,  not  difagree- 
able  Smell  ; and  a warm  Somewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 


as  a carminative  pe&oral.  Infu- 
fions  of  it  may  be  drunk  as  tea. 

BRASSICA  SATIVA  : Brajfica 
capitata  alba.  C.  B.  tt  Brajfica  ca~ 
pi  tat  a rubra  C.  B.  et  Brajfica  rubra 
C.  B et  Brajfica  alba  eapite  oblongo 
non  penitus  claufo  C.  B.  Brajfica  Jub- 
auda  Ger.  et  Park,  et  Brajfica  cau- 
lijlora  C.  B.  White  and  red  cab- 
bages, coleworts.  Savoy  cabbages, 
and  cauliflower  [£.] 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nouriihment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ; though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftrongly  to  pufrefa&ion,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft 
any  ocher  vegetable  ; when  putre- 
fied, their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
offenfive,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubftances.  A 
decoftion  of  them  is  faid  to  Ioofen 
the  belly.  Of  all  thefe  plants, 
cauliflower  is  reckoned  the  eafieft 
of  digeftion.  The  white  is  the 
moft  fetid  ; and  the  red  moft  emol- 
lient or  laxative  : a decottion  of  the 
latter  is  recommended  for  foftening 
acrimonious  humours  in  fome  dis- 
orders of  the  breall,  and  in  hoarfe- 
nefs. 

BR ASSIC^E  MARINE  feufol- 
d an clla:  folia  ; Convolvuli  maritim t 
foldanellte  dicli  Raii.  Sea  coleworts, 
Scotch  feurvygrafs,  or  foldanella  ; 
the  leaves  [ff.J 

This  is  a trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a milky 

juice. 

Soldanella  is  a ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churliffily,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejefted  from 
practice.  ThoSe  who  recommend 
its  uSc  differ  ccnfiderably  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  the  dofe  ; Tome  direft  half 
a dram,  others  three  drams,  and 
others  a whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,  vide  Lapa- 

THUM. 

BRUNELLA,  vide  Prunella. 

BRUSCUS,  vide  Ruscus. 

3 RY  O N I Ail  ALBjE  radix: 
Bryonia:  afpera  five  alba:  baccis  ru - 
bris  C.  B.  White  bryony,  cr  wild 
vine;  the  roots  [£.J 

This  is  a rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh  ; their  fmell,when 
frefh,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; 
the  take  naufeoufiy  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting  : the  juice  is  fo  Iharp, 
as  in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the 
{kin : in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almolt 
the  whole  of  their  feent. 

Bryony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating 
cathartic  ; and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times been  fuccefsfully  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a quick  folution 
of  vifeid  juices,  and  a fudden  fti- 
mulus  on  the  folids,  were  required. 
An  extrad  prepared  by  water,  ads 
more  mildly,  and  with  greater 
fafety  than  the  root  in  fubftance  ; 
given  from  half  a dram  to  a dram, 
it  is  faid  to  prove  a gentle  purga- 
tive, and  likewife  to  operate  pow- 
erfully by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a powerful  difeutient : 
it  enters  a cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
tion in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peia. 

BUFO.  The  toad. 

This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti  - 
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cularly  its  faliva,  and  a certain 
acrid  liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
irritated,  to  a confiderable  diftanee. 
It  was  firft  introduced  into  medi- 
cine upon  occafion  of  a cure  per- 
formed on  a|hydropic  perfon,  to 
whom  powdered  toads  were  given 
in  order  to  difpatch  him,  but  who 
voided  a large  quantity  of  urine 
after  taking  them,  and  foon  reco- 
vered from  his  diforder  : fince  this 
time,  the  toad  dried  by  a gentle 
heat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly  efteemed  as  a diuretic.  This 
preparation  is  faid  likewife,  applied 
externally  to  the  navel,  to  reftrain 
haemorrhages,  particularly  thofe 
from  the  uterus.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  preceding  editions  of 
their  pharmacopoeia,  retained  the 
toad  in  their  catalogue  of  fimples, 
and  gave  likewife  the  prccels  of 
drying  it,  but  have  now  wholly  re- 
jeded  this  loathfome  animal. 

BUG  LOS  SI  radix,  folia, flares  : 
Buglojfi  anguflifolii  major  is  C.  B. 
Ancbufie  ojficinalis  Lin.  Garden  Bu- 
glofs  ; the  roots,  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers [E.] 

This  is  a rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly: 
a wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  fort  only  in 
being  fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a llimy 
fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  coolnefs  : the  roots  are  the 
moil  glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the 
leaft  fo.  Thefe  qualities  point  out 
its  ufe  in  hot  bilious  or  inflamma- 
tory diftempers,  and  a thin  acrimo- 
nious ftate  of  the  fluids.  The  flow- 
ers are  one  of  the  four  called  cor- 
dial flowers  : the  only  quality  they 
have  that  can  entitle  them  to  this 
appellation,  is,  that  they  mode- 
rately cool  and  foften,  without  of- 
fending the  palate  or  flomacb  ; 
and  thus,  in  warm,  climates,  or  in 

hot 
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hot  difeafes,  may  in  fome  meafure 
rcfreih  the  patient. 

BUGUL/E  fve  confolida:  mediae 
folia  ; Buguhe  Jylvaticae  vulgaris 
ectrulea  M or  r if  on.  Adjuga;  reptantis 
Lin.  Bugle  or  middle  confound  ; 
the  leaves  } £.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moiit  meadows.  The 
leaves  have,  at  firk,  a fvveetifh  take, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterilli 
and  roughifh.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and  in  all  cafes  where  mild  aftrin- 
gents  or  corroborants  are  proper. 

BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 

BURSAE  PASTORIS  folia : 
7 hlafpis  fat ui,  burfa:  paforis  difii 
Raii.  Shepherdfpurfe  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wake 
places ; and  is  found  in  flower  all  the 
fummer.  Shepherdfpurfe  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  aftringent, 
and  ftrongly  recommended  in  di- 
arrhoeas, dyfenteries,  uterine  fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  efteemed  it  fo  powerful 
a ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ad- 
miniltered  internally.  Others  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  a hot  fiery  na- 
ture, and  luppofed  it  to  flop  fluxes 
and  haemorrhages,  by  coagulating 
the  juices  like  alcohol,, and  burning 
or  fearing  the  orifices  of  the  vefleb. 
The  fen/ible  qualities  of  Ihepherdf- 
purfe  difcover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions  ; it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  aitrin- 
gency : the  take  is  almolt  merely 
herbaceous,  foas  fufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  epithet  given  this  plant  by 
Mr.  Ray,  Fatuum. 

BUXI  lignum  [L.]  et folia  [£.].• 
Buxi  arborefcentes  C.  B.  Buxi  Jem - 
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pervirentis  Lin.  The  box  tree  ; the 
leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compadl,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a ftrong  naufeous  take,  and  when 
frefh,  a fetid  fmell  : they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram.  A decoclion  of  the  wood  is 
recommended  by  fome  as  power- 
fully fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum  : but  the  take  readily 
difeovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 
of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefenc  employed  for  any  other  me- 
dicinal purpofs  than  for  the  dikil- 
lation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil  [£.] 
and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame  qua- 
lity is  obtainable  by  the  fame  treat- 
ment from  almolt  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£.]  Theobroma  Cacao 
Lin.  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a mild, 
undtuous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable 
of  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  ol  great  fervice  in  confumptive 
diforders  : efpecialiy  if  made  with 
milk,  and  with  only  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  aromatics. 

C A LAM  IN  ARTS  LAPIS 
[ L . E.~\  Calamv  or  calamine  Hone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  dikindt  mines, 
or  intermingled  with  the  ores  of 
different  metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a 
greyilh,  brownilh,  yellow'ilh,  or  pale 
reddilh  colour;  conflderably  hard, 
though  not  fufficiently  fo  to  krike 
fire  with  keel.  It  has  been  looked 
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upon  by  Tome  as  a Ample  earth,  by 
others  as  an  iron  ore  : later  experi- 
ments have  difcovered  it  to  be  an 
ore  of  zinc.  Calamine  is  generally 
roafted  or  calcined  before  it  comes 
into  the  ffiops,  in  order  to  feparate 
fome  fulphureous  or  arfenical  mat- 
ter which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  eafily  reducible  into  a fine 
powder.  In  this  Hate,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria  againft  defiuxi- 
ons  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes ; for  drying  up  moilt,  run- 
ning ulcers  ; and  healing  excoria- 
tions. It  is  the  bafis  of  an  officinal 
epulotic  cerate. 

CALAMINTHiE  folia : Gala- 
mintbo’  pulegii  adore  feu  nepetce  C.  B. 
Calamint  bee  foliis  ovatis , obtufis , 
eaule  procu?nbente  Halleri.  Melijfa: 
nepetce  Lin.  Field  calamint ; the 
leaves  [Z,.] 

This  is  a low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  fandy  foils.  The  leaves 
have  a quick  warm  tafte,  and  fmell 
ftrongly  of  pennyroyal  : as  medi- 
cines, they  differ  little  othervvife 
from  fpearmint,  than  in  being  fome- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a lefs  pleafant 
odour;  which  latter  circumftance 
has  procured  calamint  the  prefer- 
ence in  hyfteric  cafes. 

CALAMINTHiE  MONTANA 

folia  : Calaminthce  fore  magno  ‘vul- 
garis J.  B.  Melijfe  Ca/aminthee 
Lin.  Common  calamint ; the  leaves 

[*■]  . 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs  com- 
mon than  the  former,  which  has 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets : hence  the  London  col- 
lege have  now  dropt  this  montana , 
and  received  the  other.  The  cala- 
mintba  montana  is  alfo  lefs  effica- 
cious than  the  foregoing  fort : the 


take  is  weaker;  the  fmell  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
without  any  thing  of  the  lfrong  pen- 
nyroyal flavour  of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICT  ra- 
dix: Acori  ve,  i five  calami  aromatici 
officinarum  C.  B.  Acori  Calami 
Lin.  Sweet  fcented  flag  ; the  roots 
[L.E.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris,  but,  in 
other  refpedfts  differs  greatly  from 
it : the  Italk  grows  at  a little  diftance 
from  the  leaves;  the  lower  half, 
up  to  where  the  flowers  come  forth, 
is  roundifh  ; the  part  above  this, 
broad  like  the  other  leaves ; the 
flowers  are  very  finall,  whitiffi,  and 
Hand  in  a kind  of  head  about  the 
fize  of  a finger.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marffiy 
places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  this  ifland  ; in  the  canals 
of  Holland;  in  Switzerland;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
lhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a white 
colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
its  fmell  is  flrong  ; the  tafte  warm, 
acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aromatic;  both 
the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by 
exficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a carminative  and 
ltomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fcmetimes  made  ufe  of  in  practice. 
It  is  faid  by  fbme  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  : but  fuch  as  I have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  Ihort,  in  this  relpedt,  of  leveral 
of  our  common  plants.  It  is,  ne- 
verthclefs,  a fufficiently  elegant  a- 
romatic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
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mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  ftomachic  tin&ures  and 
compound  atum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.  The  frefh  root,  can- 
died- after  the  manner  direfted  in 
our  difpenfatory  fcf  candying  eryn- 
go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a prefervative 
againft  epidemic  difeafes.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a fweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDULA  fores  : Calen' 
Julep  fatinsa  Raii : Calendula  Jlore 
Jimplici  J.  B.  Calendula  officinalis 
Lin.  Garden  marigold  ; the  flowers 
[E.]  . 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 
and  attenuating ; as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific.  They 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obftruttions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall- pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  thefe  virtues : they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafle,  and  no  conftder- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcover  a vifcid  fwectifhnefs, 
accompanied  with  a more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth. 
Thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a ftimu- 
lating,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  me- 
dicine. 

CALX  VIVA  [L.  £.]  Quick- 
lime. Quicklime  is  ufually  pre- 
pared among  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain flones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  mineral  earths  that  dif- 
folve  in  acids,  burn  into  quicklime  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more 
compaft  the  ltone,  generally  the 


(Longer  is  the  lime.  In  maritime 
countries,  in  defett  of  the  proper 
flones,  fea  fhells  are  made  ufe  of, 
which  afford  a calx  agreeing  in  moft 
refpedts  with  the  ftone  limes. 

All  'thefe  limes  are,  when  frefh 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  ftate  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fome  external  applications 
as  a depilatory  ; for  rendering  ful- 
phur  foluble  in  water  [A.];  and  for 
increafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
a cauftic  [ L . £.]  or  to  enable  them 
more  readily  to  diflolve  oils  for 
making  foap  [Z,.]  if  the  lime  be 
expofed  for  a length  of  time  to  the 
air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  a pow- 
der, and  lofes  much  of  its  acri- 
mony. 

Water,  poured  dire&ly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a considerable 
portion  of  it.  The  folution  has  a 
ftrong  tafle,  fomewhat  ftyptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a kind  of  fweetifhnefs. 
This  iiquor  does  not  effervefce  ei- 
ther with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky  : it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets : 
agitated  with  exprefl’ed  oils,  it  unites 
wich  them  into  a thick  compound, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Slare  againft 
burns  and  inflammations.  Both  the 
Ample  folution  of  the  lime,  and  the 
folution  impregnated  with  other 
materials,  are  dire&ed  as  officinal, 
under  the  titles  of  Ample  and  com- 
pound lime  waters  [L.  £.] 

Lime  water,  drunk  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a quarter  of  a pint,  three  or 
four  times  a day,  and  continued  for 
a length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  and 
other  obftinate  chronic  diforders. 
It  generally  promotes  urine,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  cuticular  dif- 
charge  ; for  the  moft  part  it  binds 
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the  belly,  and  fometimes  produces 
troublefome  cortivenefs,  unlefs  this 
effedt  be  occafionally  provided  a- 
gainfl,  by  the  interpolition  of  pro- 
per medicines.  It  does  good  fer- 
vice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifeera  in  general ; in  thofe  of  the 
uterine  and  feminal  veffels  it  is  par- 
ticularly recommended.  Care  mult 
be  had  not  to  ufe  this  medicine 
too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  conllitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  patient  is  much 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak, 
or  at  the  time  of  any  critical  or  pe- 
riodical evacuations.  Its  principal 
ufe  is  in  cold,  moift,  lluggifh,  and 
corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  been  found 
an  efficacious  diffolvent  of  the  hu- 
man calculus.  The  lime  water  pre- 
pared from  calcined  oyller  [hells 
proves,  for  this  purpofe,  a more 
powerful  menltruum  than  that  made 
from  the  Hone  limes,  the  diffol- 
ving  powers  of  the  former  being 
more  than  double  to  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. See  a paper  on  this  fubjedf  in 
the  Edinburgh  Effays,  vol.  v.  art. 
69.  Abridg.  vol.  i.  471. 

. CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 
vide  Lignum  Campechense. 

CAMPHOR  A [L.E.]  Ex  Laura 
camphora  Lin.  Camphor  is  a folid 
concrete,  extradled  from  the  wood 
and  roots  of  a tree  growing  in  Ja- 
pan, by  a procefs  limilar  to  that  by 
which  effential  oils  are  obtained. 
As  it  firft  fublimes  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  browniffi,  compofed  of 
femipellucid  grains  mixed  with  dirt : 
in  this  Hate  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch,  and  purified  hya  fecond  fub- 
limation  ; after  which,  it  is  reduced 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us)  probably  by  fufion  in  clofe 
vefl'els  ; for  it  does  not  affume  this 
form  in  fublimation. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  undtuous  to  the 


touch  ; of  a bitterifh,  aromatic,  a- 
crid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with  a 
fenfe  of  coolnefs  ; of  a very  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  ltronger  It  is 
totally  volatile,  and  inflammable  ; 
foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids  ; not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  This  concrete 
is  efleemed  one  of  the  moll  effica- 
cious diaphoretics;  and  has  long- 
been  celebrated  in  fevers,  malig- 
nant and  epidemical  diftempers.  In 
deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  procu- 
ring fleep,  and  often  aggravate  the 
fymptoms,  this  medicine  frequently 
fucceeds. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  written 
an  exprefs  differtation  De  Camp  bans 
ufu  interno  fecurijjimo  et  przejiantifii- 
tno.  The  fubflance  of  his  obferva- 
tion  is,  that  camphor  feems  to  pe- 
netrate very  quickly  through  the 
whole  body,  and  notably  increafe 
perfpiration  : that  though  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a dram,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  does  not  raife  the  pulfe, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a fenfe  of  coolnefs  about  the 
praecordia  : that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be- 
came fenflbly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  with 
which  the  habit  before  abounded, 
was  notably  diminiflied  : that  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
ceeding from  ap  acrid  or  putrefeent 
Hate  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  eftedts,  corredling  the  a- 
crimony,  expelling  the  putrid  mor- 
bific matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  preventing  an  inflam- 
mation or  fphacelus,  where  there  is 
previoufly  any  difpofuion  thereto: 
that,  by  [Lengthening  the  veffels, 
it  reflrains  haemorrhages  happening 
in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes  cri- 
tical and  periodical  evacuations  : 
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that  it  expels  even  the  venereal  vi- 
rus ; and  that  he  has  known  exam- 
ples of  the  lues  being  cuied  by  cam- 
phor alone,  a purgative  only  being 
premifed  : and  that  in  recent  infec- 
tions he  has  found  no  med’cine  e- 
qual  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflamma- 
tory cafes,  where  there  is  a tenden- 
cy to  mortification,  intenfe  heat, 
thirft,  or  where  the  fki n is  dry  and 
parched,  whether  before  or  after  a 
delirium  has  come  on,  fmall  dofes 
of  camphor  joined  with  nitre,  pro- 
duced happy  effe&s,  almoft  imme- 
diately relieving  the  fymptoms,  oc- 
cafioning  a calm  fleep  and  plentiful 
Aveat,  without  fatiguing  the  pati- 
ent. He  further  obferves,  that  this 
Ample,  by  its  antiphlogiftic  quality, 
prevents  the  ill  effedts  of  the  more 
irritating  medicines  ; that  cantha- 
rides,  and  the  acrid  ftimulating  ca- 
thartics and  diuretics,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a fmall  proportion  of 
camphor,  become  much  more  mild 
and  fafe  in  operation. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor  is 
from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  officinal 
preparations  are,  a julep  [£.]  and 
emulfion  [£.]  for  internal  ufe  ; and 
a folution  in  rectified  fpirit  [ L . T.J 
and  in  exprefl'ed  oil  [£.]  for  exter- 
nal applications.  It  is  an  ingredi- 
ent alfo  in  the  paregoric  elixir,  cam- 
phorated vitriolic  water  [£.],  cam- 
phorated white  ointment,  and  fapo- 
naceous  liniment  [L.  £.] 

CANCRORUM  CHELAE  [L. 
i?.]  Crabs’  claws  : the  black  tips  of 
the  claws  of  the  common  fea  crab, 
or  cancer  mar  mu  s. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  diSi 
[L.  E.  j Crabs’  eyes  fo  called  : ftony 
concretions  found  in  the  head,  or 
rather  ftomach,  of  the  ajlacus  fluvi- 
atilis , or  craw  fifh. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  primse 
vire.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a pow- 
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der,  for  this  intention.  They  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  fome  other  offici- 
nal compolitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  of  much  advantage  : 
viz.  the  compound  arum  powder, 
contrayerva  powder,  and  cordial 
confediion. 

Crabs’  eyes  are  faid  by  mod  writ, 
ers  on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
baccopipe  clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilaginous  lubltances. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac* 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difcover- 
ed  j the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  5 more  readily 
imbibing  water  ; adhering  to  the 
tongue  ; and  diffolving  in  vinegar, 
or  the  ftronger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely  or  not  at  all, 
or  by  piecemeal ; whillt  the  true 
crabs’  eyes, digested  in  thefe  liquors, 
become  foft  and  tranfparent,  their 
original  form  remaining  the  fame. 
This  change  happens,  becaufe  the 
earthy  part,  on  which  depended 
their  opacity  and  hardnefs,  is  dii- 
folved  by  the  gentle  adtion  of  the 
acid,  which  leaves  the  conglucinat- 
ing  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA-  ALBA  : Ci/mamo- 
mum  Jive  canella  tubts  minoribus  alba 
C.  B . Cortex  Wmteranus  falfo  diftui 
Park.  Canella  alba. 

This  is  a bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitiih  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  iflands,  called  by  fir 
Hans  Sloane  arbor  haccifera  laurifo- 
lia  aromatica , fru£lu  •viridi  calycu- 
lato  racemofo.  The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  {hade.  The  fhops  diftinguilh 
twp  forts  of  canella,  differing  from 
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one  another  in  the  length  and  thick-  riate  the  part,  railing  a more  per. 
nefs  of  the  quills  ; they  are  both  the  fed!  blifter  than  any  of  the  veget- 
bark  of  the  fame  tiee,  the  thicker  able  aends,  and  occafiomng  a more 
being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  plentiful  difeharge  of  ferum.  All 
the  thinner  from  the  branches.  This  the  filtering  compofitions  have  can- 
bark  is  a warm  pungent  aromatic,  tharides  for  the  bafis.  See  Part  IV. 
not  of  the  moll  agreeable  kind  : nor  chap.  x.  The  external  application 
are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it  very  of  cantharides  is  often  followed  by 
grateful.  It  is  lately  fometimes  met  alfrangury,  accompanied  with  third 
with  in  extemporaneous  preferip-  and  feverifh  heat  : this  inconveni- 
tion,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  offici-  ence  may  be  remedied  by  foft  unc- 
nal  hiera  picra  and  tin£lura  facra  tuous  or  mucilaginous  liquors  libe- 
[Z,.]  and  in  the  aqua  rapbani  and  rally  drank. 


pul-vis  art  compojitus  [E. ] 

CANNABIS  femen  : Cannabis 
fativa  C.  B.  Hemp  ; the  feed  [if.] 

This  plant,  when  frelh,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell : the  water  in 
which  the  ftalks  are  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  feparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is 
faid  to  be  violently  poifonous,  and 
to  produce  its  effetts  almoft  as  foon 
as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo  have  foine 
fmell  of  the  herb  ; their  tafte  is 
undtuous  and  fweetilh  ; on  expref- 
iion  they  yield  a conliderable  quan- 
tity of  infipid  oil : hence  they  are 
recommended  (boiled  in  milk,  or 
triturated  with  water  into  an  emul- 
fion)  againft:  coughs,  heat  of  urine, 
and  the  like.  They  are  alfo  faid  to 
be  ufeful  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  for  rellraining  venereal  appe- 
tites; but  experience  does  not  war-, 
rant  their  having  any  virtues  of  this 
kind. 

CANTHARIDES  [ L . £.]  Spa- 
nilh  flies.  Thefe  infedts  are  of  a 
Ihining  green  colour,  intermingled 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a blue  and  a 
gold  yellow.  They  are  found  ad- 
hering to  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France;  the  largeft  and  moll  ef- 
teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious : applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
firlt  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 


Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a difeharge  of  blood 
by  urine,  with  exquiflte  pain  : if 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem 
to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal  ; the  itools  become 
mucous  and  purulent  ; the  breath, 
fetid  and  cadaverous  ; intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ; the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows,  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 
confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a quar- 
ter of  a grain  inflame  the  kidneys,  ' 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are,  neverthelefs, 
cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  doles,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  but  of  lingular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yield, 
little  to  medicine  of  a milder  clafs. 

In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggilh  habits, 
where  the  vilbera  are  overloaded, 
and  the  kidneys  and  ureters  ob- 
ftru&ed  with  thick  vifeid  mucous 
matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 
eftedls ; here  the  abounding  mucus 
defends  the  folids  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fly,  till  it  is  itfelf  ex- 
pelled ; when  the  medicine  ought 
to  be  difeontinued.  Groenvelt  em- 
ployed cantharides  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  dropfies,  cbfiinate  fuppref- 
flons  of  urine,  and  ulcerations  of 
the  bladder;  giving  very  confider- 
able dofes  made  into  bolufes  with 
I z camphor; 
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camphor;  and  mtcrpofmg  large 
draughts  of  emulfions,  milk,  or 
other  emollient  liquors;  by  thefe 
means  the  exceflive  irritation,  which 
they  would  otherwife  have  occa- 
fioned,  was  in  great  meafure  pre- 
vented. The  camphor  did  not  per- 
haps conttibute  lo  much  to  this 
effeCt  as  is  generally  imagined  ; 
fince  it  has  no  fenflble  quality  that 
promifes  any  conflderable  abate- 
ment of  the  acrimony  of  cantha- 
rides  : nitre  would  anfwer  all  that 
the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form : this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors,  drunk 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  belt  cor- 
rectors. Cantharides,  in  very  frnall 
dofes,  may  be  given  with  fafety 
alfo  in  other  cafes.  Dr.  Mead  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  obltindte  gleetings 
which  frequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and 
which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  me- 
dicines, are  effectually  remedied  by 
cantharides;  and  that  no  one  re- 
medy is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
diforders ; in  which  1 ait,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occafionally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  cantha- 
rides. The  belt  and  fafelt  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  is  a fpirituous  tinCture  [L.  E.~\ 
and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the  tinCture 
is  far  preferable,  for  internal  ufe, 
to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extracted  by  rectified  lpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water;  but  do  not 
arile  in  diitillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extracts  blifter  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance;  whilft 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menltrua  have  performed  their  of- 
fice, is  to  the  take  infipid,  and  does 
not  in  the  leak  blilter  or  inflame 
the  fkin. 
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CAPPARIS  radicis  cortex , et flo- 
rum  gemma  : Capparis  fpinofa  fntdu 
min  ere,  folio  rotundo  C.  B.  Caper 
bufh  ; the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  prickly  bufh,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afh  colour,  with  feve- 
ral tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  ; cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
has  a bitterilh  acrid  take;  it  is  rec- 
koned aperient  and  diuretic  ; and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic 
diforders,  for  opening  obkruCtions 
of  the  vifeera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeflion  ; and  to  be  par- 
ticularly ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obkru&ions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  take  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  the  faline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  Indi* 
cum. 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

* CARDAMINES  FLORES  : 

Kajiurtii  pratenjis  magno  fore  C.  B. 
Cardamines  pratenfs  Lin.  Ladies- 
fmock,  or  cuckow  flower.  This  is 
a plant  in  take  refembling  crefs.  It 
has  an  ereCi  llalk  ; and  leaves  fet  in 
pairs  on  a middle  rib,  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  Its  flower  is  white 
or  purplifh,  and  is  fucceeded  bv  a 
bivalvular  pod.  It  grows  in  plenty 
in  moik  low  meadows,  and  flowers 
early  in  the  fpring. 

The  virtue  of  the  flowers  of ladies- 

fmock. 
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fmock,  in  hyfteric  -and  epileptic 
cafes,  was  firft  noticed  by  Ray ; and 
their  ufe  has  been  revived  by  Sir 
George  Baker,  who  has  published 
fome  cafe$  of  their  efficacy  in  the 
Med.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  The  flower* 
are  to  be  finely  powdered,  after 
having  been  properly  dried,  and 
given  in  dofes  of  from  one  fcruple, 
to  one  dram  and  an  half. 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS fe- 
men.  Amomi  cardamomi  Lin.  Greater 
cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a dried 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a thick  Ikin  two 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINORTS  fe - 
men.  Lefler  cardamom.  [ L . E.'\ 

This  fruit  is  fcarce  half  the  length 
of  the  foregoing ; the  feeds  are 
confiderably  flronger  both  in  imell 
and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort  has 
long  fupplied  the  place  of  the  other 
in  the  fliops,  and  is  the  only  one 
now  dire&ed. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm , 
grateful,  pungent  aromatic,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
practice  : they  are  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  notvvithftanding 
their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
rately heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tract their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillation  ; with 
this  difference,  that  the  tinfture 
and  diffci! led  fpirit  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and 
diltilled  water : the  watery  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  ; 
the  tinfture  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and  tranfparent.  The  hulks  of  the 
feeds,  which  have  very  little  fmell 
or  talte,  may  be  commodioufly  fe- 
parated,  by  committing  the  whole 
to  the  mortar,  when  the  feed  will 
readily  pulverize,  fo  as  to  be  freed 


from  the  fliell  by  the  fitve  : this 
Ihould  not  be  done  till  juft  before 
ufing  them  ; for  if  kept  without  the 
hulks,  they  foon  lofe  much  of  their 
' flavour. — The  officinal  preparations 
of  thefe  feeds  are  a fpirituous  water 
’’hnd  tindture  : they  are  employed 
alfo  as  a fpicy  ingredient  in  feverai 
of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

C A RD  T A C AE  folia  : Mo.rubii 
cardiac  a;  ditli, forte  primi  1 heopbraf- 
ti  C.  B.  Leonuri  Cardiaca  Lin. 
Motherwort ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  found  in  flower  during 
the  greateil  part  of  the  fummer.  The 
leaves  have  a bitter  tafle,  and  a 
pretty  ftrong  fmell ; they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  difor- 
ders,  to  flrengthen  the  ftomach,  to 
promote  urine  ; and  indeed  it  may 
be  judged  from  their  fmell  and 
tafte,  that  their  medicinal  virtues  are 
confiderable,  though  they  are  now 
rejedted  both  from  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

CARDUI  BENEDICTI  folia 
femen  : Cnici  fyl-veftris  hirfutioris  fi  ve 
cardui  benedifti  C.  B.  Cardui  lutei 
procumbent  is , Judor  if ci  et  amari  Mori- 
fon.  Ccntaurea  bene  died  a Lin.  Blefi’ed 
thiftle  ; the  leaves  [A.  £.]  and  feed 
[S.l 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  culti- 
vated in  gardens  : it  flowers  in  J une 
and  July,  and  perfedts  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  Ihould  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  lhade,  and  kept  in  a very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a pe- 
netrating hitter  tafte,  not  very 
ftrong,  or  very  durable ; accom- 
panied with  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
from  which  they  are  in  great  mea- 
fure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  ex- 
tracts, in  a little  time,  even  with- 
out heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
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grateful  parts  of  this  plant ; if  the 
digeftion  be  continued  for  fome 
hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up  ; a ftrongdecottion  is  very 
naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the  lto- 
mach.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  a very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains 
uninjured  in  the  extract. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to 
be  little  known  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. The  naufeous  deco&ion  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ; and  a ftrong  infufion  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
fiom  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  I have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  effefls  from 
a light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  llomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  Aftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  occafions  a plentiful 
fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecrer 
tions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves.  1'he  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  llomachic  tintture. 

CARICiE  [£.£.]  Figs;  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  ficus  cotnmunis  C.  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
a foft  emollient  fweet.  In  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pedtoral 
deco&ion  and  lenitive  eledlary  of 
the  fhops.  They  are  alfo  efteemed 
by  fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
have  a place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARPOBALSAMUM : Fruc- 
tus  balfami  Syriac i rutcc  fiolio.  C.  B- 
Carpobalfam  [£.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 


pea,  of  a whitilh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfe&ion,  has 
a pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte,  and 
a fragant  fmell,  refembling  that  of 
the  opobalfam  itfelf.  It  is  very 
rarely  found  in  the  fhops  ; and 
fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do  meet 
with,  has  almoft  entirely  loft  its 
fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  of  no  other 
ufe  in  this  country  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca,  in  both  which  the  col-i 
lege  dirett  cubebs  as  a fubftitute 
to  it. 

v 

CARTHAMI  fiemen  : Cartami 
ofiicinarum  fiore  crcceo  Tourn.  Car- 
thami  tintlorii  Lin.  Baftard  faffron, 
or  fafllower  ; the  feeds. 

The  baftard  faffron  is  a foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in 
fome  places  of  Germany  ; whence 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  are  fup- 
plied  with  the  flowers  as  a colour- 
ing drug,  and  the  feeds  as  a medi- 
cinal one.  The  flowers,  well  cured, 
are  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  the 
eye  from  faffron  ; but  their  want  of 
fmell  readily  difcovers  them.  The 
feeds  are  white,  fmooth,  of  an  ob- 
long roundifh  fhape,  yet  with  four 
fenfible  corners,  about  a qua*->er 
of  an  inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to 
link  in  water  ; of  a vifcid  fweetifh 
tafte,  which  in  a little  time  be- 
comes acrid  and  naufeous.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a ca- 
thartic : they  operate  very  flowly, 
and  for  the  molt  part  diford^r  the 
bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in 
fubftance  ; triturated  with  aroma- 
tic diltilled  waters,  they  form  an 
emulflon  lefs  offenfive,  yet  inferior 
in  efficacy  to  more  common  pur- 
gatives. 

CARUI,  car<vi , fieu  cart,  ficmtn  : 

Cumin: 
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Cumini  pratenjis  carui  ojficinarum 
C.  B.  Caraway  ; the  feeds  [ L . £.] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds ; and 
frequently  employed  as  a flomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal  pre- 
parations are  an  ellential  oil  \L.  E.~\ 
and  a fpirituous  water  [Z-.J  they  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  the  compound 
juniper  water,  tinfture  of  fena,  llo- 
machic  tindture,  oxymel  of  garlic, 
eledfary  of  bayberries  and  of  fcam- 
mony,  philonium,  and  the  cummin 
feed  plafter  [Z,.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TIC A [L.  £.]  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower-cups  (not, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  fruit) 
of  a bay  like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eafl-Indies.  In  fliape,  they  foine- 
what  refemble  a fhort  thick  nail  : 
in  the  inftde  of  each  clove  are  found 
a llylus  and  flamina  with  their 
apices,  as  in  other  flower-cups : at 
the  larger  end  (hoot  out  from  the 
four  angles  four  little  points  like  a 
itar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
round  ball,  compofed  cf  four  little 
leaves,  which  are  the  unexpanded 
* petals  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a very  firong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a bitterifli 
pungent  talte,  almofl;  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil  : 
thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a confiderable  (hare 
both  of  take  and  fmell,  are  eafily 
diftinguifhable  by  their  weaker  fla- 
vour and  lighter  colour.  Cloves, 
confidered  as  medicines,  are  very 
hot  ilimulating  aromatics,  and  pof- 


fefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  ge- 
neral viitues  of  fubitances  of  this 
clafs.  An  extradl  made  from  them 
with  redlined  fpirit  is  excelfively 
hot  and  pungent;  the  diftilled  oil 
has  no  great  pungency  ; an  extradt 
made  with  water  is  naufeous  and 
fomewhat  ityptic.  The  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  them  is  the 
efl'ential  oil  [ L . 2s.]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA : 

Flores  Caryophylii  altilis  majoris  C. 
B.  Dianthi  caryophylii  Lin.  Clove 
July  flowers  \L.  E. ] 

A great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens.  Thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a deep  crimfon  colour,  and 
a pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what like  that  of  cloves  : many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all. 
The  caryopbylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac.  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a decodticn  of  them  ; which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat>and 
urine,  without  greatly  irritating 
nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  quenches  third.  At  prefent 
the  flowers  are  chiefly  valued  for 
their  pleafant  flavour,  which  is 
entirely  loii:  even  by  light  codtion  ; 
hence  the  college  diredf  the  fyrup, 
which  is  the  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  them,  to  be  made  by 
infufion. 

CARYOPHYLLAT^E  radix: 
C ary ophy Hates  ’vulgari  f.ore  parnjo 
luteo  J B.  Gei  urbani  Lin.  Avens, 
or  herb  benet ; the  root. 

Avens  is  a rough  plant  found  wild 
in  woods  and  hedges.  The  root 
has  a warm,  bitterifli,  aftringent 
take,  and  a pleafant  fmell,  fome- 
what of  the  clove  kind,  efpecially 
I 4 in 
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in  the  fpring,  and  when  produced 
jn  dry  warm  foils-  Parkinfon  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  growth  of  moift 
foils  it  has  nothing  of  this  flavour. 
This  root  has  been  employed  as  a 
ftomachic,  and  for  flrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general : 
it  is  ftill  in  fome  efleem  in  foreign 
countries,  though  not  taken  notice 
of  among  us.  It  yields,  on  diflil- 
lation,  an  elegant  odoriferous  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  concretes  into  a 
flaky  form. 

CASCARILIA,  vide  Eleu- 
tke  RIA. 

CASIA  FISTULARIS  Cafiia 
jijhila  /ilexandrina  Lin.  [L . A ] the 
fruit  of  an  oriental  tree,  refembling 
the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a foot 
or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is 
a hard  brown  bark  ; the  infide  is 
divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plate-,  covered  with  a foft  black 
pulp  of  a fweetifli  tafte,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  fhops ; 
one  brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Weft  : the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the 
pulp  nauleous  ; thofe  of  the  for- 
mer are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  tafte ; 
this  lort  is  preferred  to  the  other. 
Such  pods  ihould  be  chofen  as  arc 
weighty,  new,  and  dc  not  make  a 
rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds  being 
loofe  within  them)  when  fliaken.The 
pulp  Ihould  be  of  a bright  Ihining 
black  colour,  and  a fweet  tafte,  not 
harfli  (which  happens  from  the  fruit 
being  gathered  before  it  is  grown 
fully  ripe)  or  fourifh  (which  it  is 
apt  to  turn  upon  keeping).  It 
ihould  neither  be  too  dry,  nor  too 
.modi,  nor  at  all  mouidy,  which, 
irom  its  being  kept  in  damp  cel- 


lars, or  moiftened,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  it’s  weight,  it  is  very  fubjeft 
to  be.  Greateft  part  of  the  pulp 
difl'olves  both  in  water  and  in  rec- 
tified fpirit ; and  may  be  extra&ed 
from  the  cane  by  either.  The 
fhops  employ  water,  boiling  the 
bruifed  pod  therein,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  folution  to  a due 
confidence. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 
given,  in  a dofe  of  fome  drams,  in 
coftive  habits.  Some  direct  a dofe 
of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a cathar- 
tic, in  inflammatory  cafes,  where 
the  more  acrid  purgatives  have  no 
place:  but  in  thefe  large  quanti- 
ties it  generally  naufeates  the  fto- 
mach,  produces  flatulencies,  and 
fometimes  gripings  of  the  bowels, 
efpecially  if  the  cafia  is  not  of  a 
very  good  kind  ; thefe  effe&s  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
aromatics,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a 
liquid  form.  Geoffroy  fays,  it  does 
excellent  fervice  in  the  painful  ten- 
fion  of  the  belly,  which  fometimes 
follows  the  imprudent  ufe  of  anti- 
monials ; and  that  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  acuated  with  the  more 
acrid  purgatives,  or  antimonial  e- 
metics,  or  employed  to  abate  their 
force.  Vallifnieri  relates,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  this  medicine  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  manna  ; 
that  a mixture  of  four  drams  of 
cafia,  and  two  of  manna,  purges  as 
much  as  twelve  drams  of  cafia,  or 
thirty-two  of  manna  alone.  Sen- 
nertus  obferves,  that  the  urine  is 
apt  to  be  turned  of  a green  colour 
by  the  ufe  of  cafia  : and  fometimes, 
where  a large  quantity  has  been 
taken,  blackiih.  This  drug  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  ele&ary,  and 
is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  another, 

* CASIA  LIGNEA  : the  bark  of 
an  Indian  tree,  called  by  Breynius 
arbor  canellifera  hidica,  cortice  acer- 
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rimo  vifcido  feu  mucijaginofo , qui  caf- 
Jia  ligr.ea  cjficinarum.  Laurus  Cafjia 
Lin. 

This  bark,  in  appearance  and  a- 
romatic  favour,  approaches  to  cin- 
namon ; from  which  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguilhable  by  its  remarkable  vif- 
cidity  : chewed,  it  feems  to  diffolve 
in  the  mouth  into  a (limy  fubftance  ; 
boiled  in  water,  it  gives  a flrong 
mucilage,  the  aromatic  part  exhal- 
ing ; the  water  obtained  by  diilil- 
lation,  unlefs  drawn  with  great 
care,  has  an  unpleafant  fmell,  fome- 
vvhat  of  the  empyreumatic  kind  : 
neverthelefs  the  diftilled  oil  proves 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  that 
of  cinnamon.  Callia  poflelfes  the 
aromatic  virtues  of  cinnamon  ; but 
in  an  inferior  degree  ; and  ics  ef- 
fects are  lefs  durable.  Its  glutinous 
quality  renders  it  ufeful  in  fome 
cafes  where  fimple  aromatics  are 
lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  [L.  E ] Callor. 

Callor  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver;  a four-footed  amphi- 
bious animal,  frequent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
bell  comes  from  Ruffia  : this  is  in 
large  round  hard  cods,  which  ap- 
pear, when  cut;  full  of  a brittle 
red  liver-coloured  fubftance,  inter- 
fperfed  with  membranes  and  fibres 
exquifitely  interwoven.  An  infe- 
rior fort  is  brought  from  Dantzick  ; 
this  is  generally  fat  and  moill.  The 
work  of  all  is  that  of  New  England, 
which  is  in  longifl)  thin  cods. 

Ruffia  callor  has  a itrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bitterilh  naufeous  taile.  Water 
extracts  the  naufeous  part,  with  lit- 
tle of  the  finer  bitter  ; rectified 
fpirit  extracts  this  laft,  without 
much  of  the  naufeous;  proof  fpi- 
rit both  ; water  elevates  the  whole 
of  its  flavour  in  diftillation  ; recti- 
fied fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 


Callor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihylleric 
medicines  : fome  celebrated  practi- 
tioners have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues ; and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declare  it  infignificant.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  Ihown,  that  the 
virtues  of  callor  are  conliderable, 
though  they  are  certainly  far  lefs 
than  they  have  been  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be.  Its  officinal  prepara- 
tions are  a fimple  water  [£.]  a fpi- 
rituous  tinCture  \L.  £.]  and  a tinc- 
ture in  the  volatile  oily  fpirit  [£.] 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  other 
compofitions,  as  the  compound  elixir 
and  powder  of  myrrh  [£.]  the  fetid 
pills,  gum-pills,  and  powder  for 
promoting  delivery  [£.] 

CASUMUNAR  [ L . E.] 

This  is  a tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a browniffi  or  alh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and.  dulky 
yellowiffi  within  ; it  is  brought 
from  the  Eall-Indies,  cut  into  tranf- 
verfe  flices  : what  kind  of  plant  it 
produces,  is  not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a warm  bitterilh 
talle,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hylteric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  me- 
mory, and  other  diforders.  The 
prefent  practice  fometimes  employs 
if  as  a llomachic  and  carminative, 
but  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA ,/cuEquife- 
tum  : Equifetum  palujlre  longioribus 
fetis  C.  B.  Hippuris  cvu!g.  Lin. 
Horfetail  ; the  herb  [ZT.J 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places.  It  is  faid  to  be  a very  flrong- 
aftringent : it  has  indeed  a manifell 
altringency,  but  in  ,a  very  low  de- 
gree. 


CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS,  feu 
Rhapontici  ‘vulgaris  radix  : Centaurii 
?najoris  folio  in  lacinias  plures  divifo 
C.  B.  Centaurea  Centaurei  Lin. 
Greater  centaury  ; the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a large 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a rough  fomewhat  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a red  vifcid 
juice  ; its  rough  talte  has  gained 
it  fome  elteem  as  an  aflringent ; its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient  ; and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a vulnerary  : 
the  prefent  practice  takes  little  no- 
tice of  it, 

CENTAURII  MINORIS  fum- 
mitates  : Centaurii  minoris  fore  pur - 
pureo  f.  B.  Gentiancc  Centaurei 
Lin.  Leffer  centaury  ; the  tops 
[L.  E.  1 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  palture  grounds, 
and  among!!  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter  : the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  direfts  an  ex- 
traft  to  be  prepared  from  them,  and 
employs  them  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  bitter  infufion  and  ftomachic 
tinfture. 

CEPA  [£.  £.]  .*  Cepa  ‘vulgaris 
C.  B.  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  in  having  Angle 
roots,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  parted 
fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant.  Thefe 
roots  are  confidered  rather  as  arti- 
cles of  food  than  of  medicine  : 
they  are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  or 
no  nourifhment,  and  when  eaten  li- 
berally produce  flatulencies,  occa- 
fion  thirfl,  headachs  and  turbulent 
dreams  : in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  vifcid  mucus  abounds,  they 
doubtlefs  have  their  ufe  ; as  by 
their  {Emulating  quality  they  tend 
to  excite  appetite,  attenuate  thick 
juices,  and  promote  their  expul- 
iion  ; by  fome  they  are  Arongly  re- 
commended in  fupprefiions  of  urine 


and  in  dropfles.  The  chief  medi- 
cinal ufe  of  onions  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  in  external  applications, 
as  a cataplafm  for  fuppurating  tu- 
mours, Sec.  They  are  an  ingredient 
in  the  cataplafna  Juppurans  [£.] 

CERA  FLAVA  [ L . E.]  Yellow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a folid  concrete,  obtained 
from  the  honeycombs  after  the  ho-  i 
ney  is  taken,  by  heating  and  prefs- 
ing  them  betwixt  iron  plates.  The 
belt  fort  is  of  a lively  yellow  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  honey  ; when  new  it  is 
toughilh,  yet  eafy  to  break  ; by  age 
it  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle, 
it  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  in  great  I 
meafure  its  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [£.£.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  the  yellow, 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expofing  it  for  a length  of  time  to 
the  air ; when  fufliciently  bleached, 
it  is  melted,  and  call  into  cakes.. 
The  bell  fort  is  of  a clear  and  al- 
moll  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of 
a light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plalfers,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  either  mixed  with 
oily  fubllances,  as  in  the  balfamum 
Locatelli  [L.  T.]  or  divided  by 
earthy  powders,  as  in  the  pulvis 
tefaceus  ceratus  [£.] 

CERASA  : Fruclus  Cerafi  major  is 
et  fylvefr'iSy  frudlu  fubdulci , ?iigro 
colore  infeiente  C.  B.  et  Ceraf  fati- 
‘Vre,  fruit u rotunda  rubro  et  acido 
Lourn.  et  Ceraf  a acidiffma  fanguineo 
fucco  C.  B.  The  fweet  cherry  with 
a black  juice  j the  pleafantly  four- 
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ifh  cherry,  with  a colourlefs  juice  ; 
and  the  very  four  cherry,  with  a 
blood  red  juice  ; commonly  called 
black,  red,  and  morello  cherries. 

Thcfe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  third  ; 
and  are  fometimes  diredled  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
didempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  horai,  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes ; and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obdrudtion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  medi- 
cine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [Z,  £.]  Cerufle,  or 
white  lead. 

This  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  deam  of  vegetable  acids  till  it 
is  corroded  into  a white  powdery 
fubdance.  It  is  fometimes  adulte- 
rated with  a mixture  of  common 
whiting;  this,  if  in  any  confidera- 
ble  quantity,  may  be  eafily  difco- 
vered  by  the  fpecific  lightnefs  of  the 
compound  : the  fort  called  flake 
lead  is  not  fubjedl  to  abufe.  See  the 
article  Plumbum  ; and  Ceruffa  in 
the  third  part. 

CETERACH  : Ceterach  oficina- 
rum  C.  B.  Jlfplenium  Ceterach  Lin. 
Spleenwort,  or  miltwafte. 

This  is  a fmall  bufhy  plant,  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughilh  tafle  : it  is  re- 
commended as  a pectoral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  for  which  it  has  been 
mod  celebrated,  is  that  to  which  it 
has  the  lead  title,  diminifhing  the 
fpleen. 

CH/EREF OLII  folia  : Charo- 
phyllt  jatinji  C,  B,  S car:  die  is  Chare- 


folii  Lin.  Chervil;  the  leaves  [Z.] 
This  is  a low  annual  plant  fome- 
what like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  found  it  from 
experience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice 
in  dropfies  ; that,  in  this  dilorder, 
it  promotes  the  difeharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefled  ; renders  it  clear, 
when  feculent  and  turbid  ; and 
when  high  and  fiery,  of  a paler  co- 
lour ; that  it  adts  mildly  without  ir- 
ritation, and  tends  rather  to  allay 
than  excite  inflammation.  He  goes 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which 
do  not  yield  to  this  medicine,  are 
fcarce  capable  of  being  cured  by 
any  other.  He  directs  the  juice  to 
be  given  in  a dofe  of  three  or  four 
ounces  every  fourth  hour,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  either  alone, 
or  in  conjundtion  with  nitre  and 
fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYBS,  vide  Ferrum. 
CHAIVLECYPARISSUS,  vide 

ABROTANUM  FOE MINA. 

CHAMi£DRYOS,/«  Trijfagi- 

nis  folia  et  Jummitates  cum  femine  : 
Chameedryos  minor  is  repent  is  C.  B. 
Tucrii  Chamadryos  Lin.  German- 
der ; the  leaves  [E.  ] and  tops  with 
the  leed  [L.] 

This  is  a low  flirubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a bitter  tafle, 
with  fome  degree  of  aftringency  and 
aromatic  flavour.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  fudorific,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue,  and  for  flrengthen- 
ing  the  ftomach  and  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  efteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders. 


CHA- 
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CHAMELEON  ALBUS,  vide 

Carlina. 

CHAMZEMELI  folia , fores: 
Chamameli  nobilis  feu  leucanthemi  odo- 
r at  tor  is  C.  B.  Anthemis  nobilis  Lin. 
Single-flowered  chamomile  (the 
trailing  fort  with  larger  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  the  dilk  of  the  flower 
not  very  convex)  the  leaves  and 
flowers  [Z,.  A.] 

Thefe  have  a flrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  bit- 
ter naufeous  tafte.  They  are  ac- 
counted carminative,  aperient,  e-. 
mollient,  and  in  fome  meafure  ano- 
dyne : and  (land  recommended  in 
flatulent  colics,  for  promoting  the 
uterine  purgations,  in  fpalmodic 
pains,  and  the  pains  of  child-bed 
women  : fometimes  they  have  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  the  nephritis.  Thefe  flowers 
are  frequently  alfo  ufed  externally 
in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomen- 
tations, and  in  emollient  glyfters  : 
they  enter  the  fotus  communis , de - 
coSlum  commune  pro  clyftere  and  oleum 
viride  of  our  difpenfatory  ; an  eflen- 
tial  oil  [Z,.]  Ample  water,  and  ex- 
trad!  [£.]  are  likewife  prepared  from 
them  in  the  {hops. 

CHAMZEMELUM  fore  multi - 
plici  C.  B.  Double-flowered  cha- 
momile ; the  flowers. 

Thefe  differ  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thick  together  about  the 
middle  difk,  which  is  much  fmaller. 
In  this  difk  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  reflde  ; and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  difked 
fort  is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
Angle.  • 

CHAMZEPITYOS  five  Ivor  ar- 
th.  iticte  folia  : ChaMrepityos  lutem 
vulgaris  five  folio  trifido  C.  B.  Tu- 
crii  Ghamapityos  Lin.  Ground  pine; 
the  leaves. 


This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  clam- 
my to  the  touch,  and  of  a flrong 
aromatic  refinous  fmell,  and  a bit- 
ter roughifh  tafte.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  aperient  and  vulnerary,  as 
alfo  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHELIDONII  MAJORIS  fo- 
lia, radix  : Chelidonii  majoris  vulga- 
ris C.  B.  Celandine;  the  leaves 
and  root  [A-.] 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rubbifh,  and  in  wafte  fhady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a blueifh 
green  colour  ; the  root  of  a deep 
red  ; both  contain  a gold-coloured 
juice  ; their  fmell  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  tafte  fomewhat  bitterifh,  verya- 
crid,  biting  and  burning  the  mouth  ; 
the  root  is  the  molt  acrid.  Juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes ; but  it  is 
greatly  too  fharp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  been 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cleanflng  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally;  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  a (Emulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudorific  : it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropfies  ; fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Belmont’s  fpecific 
in  the  hydrops  afeites.  Half  a dram 
or  a dram  of  the  dry  root  is  direded 
for  a dqfc  ; or  an  infufion  in  wine 
of  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  root.  The 
root  and  leaves  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  iderial  decodion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia. 

CHELIDONII  MINORIS folia , 

radix  : Chelidnna:  rotundifolia : mi- 
noris  C.  B . Ranunculi  Ri  (arise  Lin. 
Pilewort  ; the  leaves  and  root 
£*•] 


This 
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This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moift  meadows  and  by  hedge - 
iides  : the  roots  confittof  Bender  fi- 
bres, with  fome  little  tubercles  a- 
mong  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  Hemorrhoids ; whence 
it  has  been  concluded,  chat  this 
root  mult  needs  be  of  wonderful  ef- 
ficacy for  the  cure  of  that  diltemper  : 
to  the  talte,  it  is  little  other  than 
mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,  vide  Kermes. 

CHINEE  radix.  China  root  \E.] 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  lhops,  one  brought  from  the 
Ealt  Indies,  (S mil ax  China  Lin.) 
the  other  from  the  Welt,  ('Smilax 
P/eudo-Chtna  Lin.)  They  are  both 
longilh,  full  of  joints,  of  a pale  red- 
dilh  colour,  of  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  talte  : the  oriental,  which  is 
the  more  elteemed,  is  confiderably 
harder  and  paler  coloured  than  the 
other.  Such  Ihould  be  chofen  as  is 
frelh,  clofe,  heavy,  and  upon  being 
chewed  appears  full  of  a fat  unCtu^ 
ous  juice.  China  root  was  either 
unknown  or  difregarded  by  the  an- 
cient phyficians.  Jt  was  firlt  intro- 
duced into  Europe  about  the  year 

35*  WJth  the  character  of  a fpe- 
cific  againft  venereal  and  cutaneous 
diforders,  and  as  fuch  was  made  ufe 
of  for  fome  time,  but  at  length  gave 
place  to  medicine's  of  a more  pow- 
erful kind.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  promote  infenfibl'e  perlpiration 
and  the  urinary  difeharge  ; and  by 
its  unduous  quality  to  obtund  acri- 
monious juices. 

CHINA  CHlNfE,  vide  Prjiu- 

VIANUS  CORTEX, 

, CHlCHORETyo/ffl,  radix  : Ci- 
chorei  fyhejlris  Jive  ojficinarum  C.  B. 

L ichor li  Intyki  Lin.  Wild  luc- 
cory  ; the  roots  and  leaves  [£.] 

I he  root  has  a moderately  bitter 
talte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 


nefs  ; the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter  : the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  Hate  is  em- 
ployed in  falads  : the  darker  colour- 
ed, and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent, 
aperient,  and  attenuating  medicine, 
acting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat 
the  body,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
corroborating  the  tone  of  the  in- 
tettines.  The  juice  taken  in  large 
quantities,  lo  as  to  keep  up  a gentle 
•diarrhoea,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effeCts  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

CICUTJE  folia  : Cicuta?  major  is 
C.  B.  Conii  maculati  Lin.  Hem- 
lock ; the  leaves  [A1.] 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moiJt 
ihady  places  : the  leaves  are  wing- 
ed, divided  into  a great  number  of 
fmall  fern-like  feCtions,  of  a dark 
or  blackilh  green  colour,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  were  rough  : the  ftalk 
is  hollow  (as  is  likewife  great  part 
of  the  root  after  the  ttalkhas  arifen) 
and  fpotted  with  feveral  blackilh, 
red,  or  purple  fpots.  Hemlock  is 
fometimes  applied  externally  as  a 
difeutient,  and  in  this  intention  is 
an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  platters 

ttle  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
With  regard  to  its  virtue  when 
taken  internally,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally accounted  poifoncus,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a high  degree,  when 
ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr.  Storck  has  found,  that  m 
certain  fmall  dofes  it  may  betaken 
with  great  fafety,  and  that,  with- 
out at  all  difordering  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  even  producing  any  fenlible 

operation. 
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operation.  It  fometimes  proves  a 
powerful  refolvent  in  many  obfli- 
nate  diforders.  See  Extrafturn  cicu- 
ta  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

* CINCHONA  CORTEX  : 
Cinchona  Carribaa  L.  Cincbonaja- 
maicenjis  Dns  Wright,  Phil.  Tranf. 
Yol.  L XXVII.  Part  2. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  the  jefuit’s 
bark,  the  product  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Carribee  iflands.  This  tree, 
called  by  the  natives  the  fea-fide 
beech,  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  outer 
bark  of  thefe  trees  is  white,  fur- 
rowed, and  very  thick.  This  is  in- 
ert, and  may  be  knocked  off  from 
the  inner,  which  is  of  a dark  brown 
colour.  Its  flavour  is  at  firft  fweet, 
with  a mixture  of  the  tafte  of  horfe- 
radilh  and  oftheeaflern  aromatics  j 
but  when  fwallowed,  it  has  that  very 
bitternefs  and  aftringency  which 
characterize  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold  and 
warm  water  ; and  a decoCtion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  it, boiled  in  a quart 
of  water  to  the  confumption  of  a 
pint,  proved  as  ftrong  as  a decoCtion 
of  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  the  true 
bark.  With  the  addition  of  orange 
peel  it  makes  an  elegant  and  grate- 
ful bitter  tin&ure.  It  has  been 
given  in  London  in  an  intermit- 
tent, and  effe&ed  a cure  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Peruvian  bark. 

CINERES  RUSSICI.  Ruffian 
potalh  [L.j 

Potaffi  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters  by 
burning.  The  ftrongeft  is  brought 
from  Ruffia,  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  maffes,  which  do  not  foon  de- 
liquiate  in  the  air,  like  the  purer 
alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat,  and  making 
the  allies,  with  a ley  drawn  from  the 
coarfer  part  of  them,  into  a palte. 


which  is  afeerwards  ftratified  with 
feme  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a fecond 
time  : by  thefe  means  the  fait  melts, 
and  concretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  allies  into  hard  cakes  : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potalh  contains, 
befides  the  vegetable  earth,  a large 
proportion  of  quicklime.  A purer 
and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  alhes  : this  is  extracted  from 
wood  alhes  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  reduced  into -a  dry  form 
by  evaporation.  Thefe  falts  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification  : 
this  may  be  effe&ed  by  folution  in 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  exficca- 
tion.  See  Part  III.  chap  viii. 

CINABARI5  NATIVA.  Native 
cinnabar  [£.] 

This  is  a ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  coiour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  finell  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  maffes,  both  externally  and 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
colour,  which  greatly  improves  upon 
grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  powder  ; 
this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is  another 
fort  of  a good  colour,  in  roundilh 
drops,  fmooth  without,  and  ftriated 
within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter:  the 
finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a medicine  to  that  made 
by  art : but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  juft  foundation  for  this 

preference. 
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preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved  to  occafion 
naufese,  vomiting,  and  anxiety  : 
thefe  probably  proceeded  from  an 
admixture  of  fome  arfenical particles 
from  which  it  could  not  be  freed  by 
repeated  ablution.  When  pure,  it 
has  no  quality  or  medical  virtue  di- 
ilinCt  from  thofe  of  the  artificial 
cinnabar,  like  which  it  is  not  diflo- 
luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  is 
commonly  found  of  little  activity, 
bee  part  III.  chap.  iv.  fed.  7. 
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the  orange  and  lemon  : it  was  firft 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala 
mala  Bledica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  louthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us  : they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 


C INNA  MOM  UM  : Cinnatnomum 
f.-ve  cannella  Zeylanica  C.  B.  Laurus 
Cinnamomum  Lin.  Cinnamon  [£.] 
This  is  a light  thin  bark  of  a 


CITRULLI  femen  : Angaria  Ci- 
trulli  didla  C.  B.  Cucurbit  a Citrulli 
Lin.  Citruis  : the  feed  [ E .] 

I his  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gar- 
dens. The  feeds  are  in  the  num- 


ber of  the  four  greater  cold  feed: 


reddilh  coiour,  rolled  up  in  long  and  agree  in  quality  with  the  others 
quills  or  canes ; of  a fragrant,  de-  of  that  clafs. 


hghcful  imell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent  tafte,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  aitringency.  It  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  cafia  bark  : 
this  latter  is  eafily  diltinguilhable 
by  its  breaking  over  fmooth,  whilft 
cinnamon  fplinters ; and  by  its  flimy 
mucilaginous  taile,  without  any 
thing  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  true 
cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a very 
elegant  and  ufetul  aromatic,  more 
grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach,  than  moll  other  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  : by  its  aftringent  quality 
it  like  wife  corroborates  the  vifcera, 
and  proves  of  great  fervice  in  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
iipmoderate  difcharges  from  the  ute- 
rUS,*  An  effentjal  oil,  a Ample 
*nd  fpirituous  diftiiled  water,  and 
tin&uxe  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
mops : it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
ipicy  ingredient  in  a great  number 
or  compofitions. 


CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus. 


GITREORUM  cortex  et  fuccus  : 
>u3us  mali  medica  C . B.  Citreorutn 
'nedica  Lin.  Citrons  ; the  yellow 
nnd  and  juice  [£.] 

The  citron  is 
3r  ftirub. 


an  evergreen  tree 
of  the  fame  genus  with 


COCC1NELLA,  feu  Cocbinilla  : 
Cochineal  [Z.  Z.] 

This  is  a fmall  irregular  roundifh 

body,  of  a dark  red  colour  on  the 
outflde,  and  deep  bright  red  with- 
in : it  is  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubftance 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a plant  : but  it  appears, 
from  chemical  experiments,  to  be  an 
animal,  and  from  the  accounts  of 
the  more  celebrated  naturalifts,  an 
infett,  which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
to  it  without  changing  its  place. 
Cochineal  has  been  llrongly  re- 
commended as  a fudoj  ific,  cardiac, 
and  alexiphai  mac  ; but  practitioners 
have  never  obferved  any  confider- 
able  effe&s  from  it.  Its  greatell 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers  j and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ule  is  as  a colouring  drug  ; 
both  watry  and  fpirituous  liquors 
extract  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tinctures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  eight,  with  two  de- 
coctions, an  infufion  and  a confec- 
tion. 
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tion,  receive  from  this  drug  a fine 
red  colour. 

I 

COCHLEA  TERRESTRES, 
vide  Limaces  terrestres. 

COCHLEARLE  HORTENSIS 

folia : Cocblearia:  folio  Jubrctundo 

C.  B.  Cocblearia  officinalis  Lin. 
Garden  fcurvy-grafs  j the  leaves 

[. I . £.] 

COCHLEARLE  MARIN/E 

folia  : Cocblearia:  folio  ftnualo  C.  B. 
Cocblearia  auglicce  Lin.  Sea  fcurvy- 
grafs  ; the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  expreffed  in 
their  titles  : in  taile  and  medical 
virtue,  the  former  is  confiderably 
the  ftronger  ; and  hence  is  alone  re- 
tained both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a pungent  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  ; capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftruttions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  diftant  glands,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions : it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herb  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  disorders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are  a conferve  [A.  E.)  and  fpirit 
[E.~\  : it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the 
fcorbutic  juices  and  compound 
horfe-radifli-water  [A.  A.]v  and  its 
fpirit  is  ufed  for  drawing  a tindlure 
from  gum  lac  [A.] 

COFFEA  [A.]  Coffee:  the  fruit 
of  an  oriental  fhrub  called  by  Juffieu 
jafminum  Arabicum  lauri  folio , cujus 
femen  apud  nos  caffe  dicitur. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  a medicine.  The  me- 
dical effects  expe&ed  from  it,  are 
to  affift  digeltion,  promote  the  na- 


tural fecretions,  and  prevent  01  re- 
move a difpofition  to  fleepinefs. 

* COLCHICUM  : Colcbicum au- 
tumn ale  Stcerck.  iff  Lin . Colcbicum 
commune  C.  B.  Meadow  Saffron  : a 
plant  growing  in  rich  moift  meadow 
grounds  in  the  fouthern  and  wefiern 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a bul- 
bous root,  producing  from  the  lower 
part  a fmaller  bulb  ; from  this  Iaft 
arifes,  in  autumn,  along  a furrow 
in  the  fide  of  the  old  root,  a flender 
hollow  tranfparent  pedicle,  widen- 
ing at  top  into  a flower  like  thofe  of 
crocufes,  of  a purplifh  or  whitifh 
colour  : from  the  fame  root,  next 
fpring,  come  forth  three  or  four 
upright  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
lily  ; in  the  middle  of  which  appear, 
on  fliort  pedicles,  three  triangular 
pods,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  wal- 
nuts, divided  into  three  cells  full  of 
roundifh  dark-coloured  feeds.  The 
roots,  freed  from  the  outer  blackifh 
coat  and  the  fibres  at  bottom,  are, 
while  frefh,  of  a white  colour,  and 
full  of  a milky  juice. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whole 
violent  and  Angular  effe&s  engaged 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Stcerck.  He 
obferves,  that  on  cutting  the  frefli 
root  into  flices,  the  acrid  particles 
emitted  from  it  irritate  thenoftrils, 
fauces,  and  breafi,  and  that  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  with  which  it  had  been 
he'd,  become  for  a time  benumbed  : 
that  applied  for  two  minutes  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  it  rendered  the 
part  rigid,  and  almoft  void  of  fenfa- 
tion  for  fix  hours  : that  lefs  than  a 
grain,  wrapped  up  in  crumb  of 
bread  and  taken  internally,  produ- 
ced alarming  fymptoms,  a burning 
heat  and  pain  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  llrangury,  tenefmus,  third, 
total  lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  which 
were  greatly  relieved  by  an  acidu-  • 
lated  mixture  with  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies, and  which  on  the  fourth  day 

went 
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went  entirely  off:  that  an  infufion  orange;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
of  three  grains  of  the  root  in  four  from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
ounces  of  wine,  flowly  fwallowfed,  made  ufe  of  in  medicine  : this  is 
occasioned  a tickling  in  the  larynx,  very  light,  white,  fpongy,  comoof- 
and  Short  dry  cough',  foon  after  a ed  of  membranous  leaves  ; of  an 
heat  in  the  urinary  paSTages  and  a extremely  bitter,  naui-ous,  acrimo- 
copious  difeharge^  of  pale  urine  : nious  tafle.  Colocynth  is  one  of 
that  an.  ounce  of  the  diced  juicy  the  mod  powerful  and  molt  violent 
root,,  being  digefied  with  a gentle  cathartics.  Many  eminent  phyfici- 
heatin  a pound  of  vinegar  for  forty-  ans  condemn  it  as  datigerous,'  and 
eight  hours,  and  the  bottle  fre-  even  deleterious  ; others  recom- 
quently.  fnaken,  the  root  became  mend  it  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
aiinod  inlipid,  and  the  drained  li-  purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  altc- 
quor  proved  acrid  in  talte,  irritated  rative  in  obftinate  chronica!  difor- 
and  conliringed  che  fauces,  and  ders.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
raifed  a Short  cough  : that  this  vi-  colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a few 
negar,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  grains,  acb  with  great  vehemence 
of  honey,  and  gently  boiled  down  dilbrders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
to  the  confidence  of  honey,  proved  occafions  a difeharge  of  blood, 
a fudiciently  grateful oxymel,  which  Many  attempts  havelocen  made  to 
taken  in  dofes  of  a dram,  promoted  correct  its  virulence  by  the  addi- 
a copious  difeharge  of  urine,  with-  tion  of  acids,  allringents,  and  the 
out  inconvenience.  He  made  trial  like  ; theie  may  lelfen  the  force  of 
of  this  oxymel,  in  the  hofpital  at  the  colocynth,  but  no  otherwife 
Vienna,  in  defperate  hydropic  and  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a 
other  ferous  diforders,  in  which  it  reduction  of  the  dofe.  The  bed 
was  found  to  aft  as  a mod  potent  method  of  abating  its  virulence," 
diuretic..  He  begins  with  giving  a without  diminilhing  its  purgative 
dram  twice  a day  in  any  fuitable  virtue,  feems  to  be  by  triturating 
vehicle,  and  gradually  inerbafes  the  it  with  gummy  farinaceous  ftibftan- 
dofe  to  an  ounce,  and  fometimes  an  ces,  or  theoily  feeds,  which  without 
,ounce  and.  a half  in  a day  : if  this  making  any  alteration  in  the  colo- 
ialt  quantity  proves  ineffectual,  he  cynth  itfelf,  prevent  it3  refm»u3 
thinks  there  are  little  hopes  of  any  particles  from  cohering,  and  dick- 
benefit  from  this  medicine.  The  E-  mg  upon  the  membranes  of  the  in- 
dinourgh  college  have  now  received  teftines,  fo  as  to  irritate,  inflame, 
into  their  pharmacopeia  a fyrup  of  or  corrode  them.  It  is  an  inoredi- 
colchicum,  made  with  the  fame  in-  ent  in  fome  of  the  purgative^ pills, 
lufion  of  the  root  in  vinegar  as  and  the  cathartic  extraft  of  th« 
above  deferibed,  in  which  are  dif-  Shops, 
lolved  twenty-fix  ounces  of  fine  fu- 


gar. 

COLOCYNTHTDIS  medal h 

Cucumis  Colocynlbidts  Lin.  Cole 
quintida,  or  bitter  apple  ; the  me 
dullary  part  of  the  dried  fruit  [L 

*■]  . 

This  is  the  produce  of  a plant  e 
t.je  gourd  kind  growing  in  T urke) 
^ he  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a 


* COLUMB^  radix  Ph.  Edini . 
Colurr.bte  Red;  E^p . nat.  This  is  a 
root  brought  from  Colombo,  a 
town  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  from 
whence  rt  takes  its  name,  but  we  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  with  the  vege- 
table of  which  it  is  a part. 

The  cole  mbo  root  has  long  been 
a medicine  in  great  repute  among 
the.natives  of  the  countries  which 
& produce 
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produce  it,  in  diforders  of  the  flo- 
mach  and  bowels.  Jt  was,  how- 
ever, little  known  or  regarded  in 
this  country,  till  Dr.  Fercival,  in 
his  £ flays  Medical  and  Experi- 
mental, Vol.  II.  publifhed  his  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments  on  this 
root,  with  cafes  of  its  efficacy  in 
various  difeafes  depending  on  the 
flate  of  the  bile  ; as  the  bilious 
colic,  bilious  fevers,  diarrhoeas, 
habitual  vomitings,  &c.  Other 
practitioners  have  confirmed  its 
utility  in  thefe  cafes.  The  dole 
of  the  powder  ufually  given,  is 
from  one  fcruple  to  two. 

CONSOLIDJE  MAJORIS,  feu 
Symphyti  major  is  radix:  Symphyti 
confolidce  majoris  C.  B.  Symphyti  offi- 
cinalis Lin.  Comfry  ; the  root[£.] 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  by  river-fides  and  in 
watery  places.  The  roots  are  very 
large,  black  on  the  outfide,  white 
within,  full  of  a vifeid  glutinous 
juice,  of  no  particular  talle.  They 
agree  in  quality  with  the  roots  of 
althaea  ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  mucilage  of  confolida  is  fome- 
what  ftronger  bodied.  Many  ridi- 
culous hiftories  of  the  ccnfolidating 
virtues  of  this  plant  are  related  by 
authors.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  white  decodtion  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CONSOLJDA  MEDIA,-  vide 
Bugula. 

CONSOLED  A MINIMA,  vide 

BeLLIS  MINOR. 

CONTRAYERVA  [£.  E.]  Dcr- 
ftenia  Contraye,  nja  Lin. 

rJ’his  is  a knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  : long, 
tough,  flender  fibres  fhoot  out  from 
all  Tides  of  it,  which  are  generally 
•loaded  with  fmall  round  knots. 
This  root  L of  a peculiar  kind  of 


aromatic  finell,  and  a fomewhat 
aflringeut,  warm,  bitterilh  take, 
with  a light  and  fweetifh  kind  of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  : the 
fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell ; the 
tuberous  part  therefore  fhould  be 
alone  cholen.  Contrayerva  is  one 
of  the  mildelt  of  thofe  lubftances 
called  alexipharmacs  : it  is  indif- 
putably  a good  and  ufeful  diapho- 
retic, and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  common 
practice  is  accultoraed  to  exhibit  it. 
Its  virtues  are  extracted  beih  by 
water  and  redtified  fpirit,  and  do 
not  arife  in  evaporation  with  either: 
the  fpirituous  tindlure  and  extradt 
talle  ftronger  of  the  root  than  the 
aqueous  ones.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  Edinburgh  theriaca. 

COR  ALL  IN  A : Llufcus  mariti « 
mus  f've  corallina  officinarum  C.  B. 
Coralline,  or  fea  inofs  [£.] 

This  is  a branched  ltony  fub- 
ftance  of  a white  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fhells  of  fii'hes.  It  is  celebrated  as 
a vermifuge,  on  what  foundation  I 
know  not.  To  the  talle  it  is  en- 
tirely innpid. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  Red 
coral  [A.  £.] 

This  is  alfoa  marine  production, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fore- 
going. It  cannot  reafonably  be 
looked  upon  ;n  any  other  light  than 
as  a mere  abforbent ; as  fuch  it  en- 
ters the  officinal  crabs’  claw. pow- 
der, and  is  fometimes  in  practice  di- 
redted  alone. 

CORIANDRI  frmen  : Coriandr t 
majoris  C.  B.  Coriandri  fativi  Lin. 
Coriander  ; the  feed  [L  £.] 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fphcrical 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frelh,  have  a 
ftrong  difagrceable  fmell,  which 

improves 
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improves  by  drying,  and  becomes 
fulliciently  grateful  ; they  are  re- 
commended as  carminative  and  ilo- 
machic.  They  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  officinal  compound  lime  water 
and  eledtary  of  bayberries  [Z,.] 

CORNU  CERVI  [L.  E. ] The 

flag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general;  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ; nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longevity;  from  thefe  circumltances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  mull  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  re- 
newing health  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
an  emollient  nutritious  gelly  [£.J 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
abforbent  earth,  purer  from  gelati* 
nous  matter  than  the  natural  telta- 
ceous  abforbents,  but  which  appears 
to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent  power. 
This  earth  is  employed  in  the  offi- 
cinal white  decodtion  [Z,.Z?.] 

COSTUS  [L.  E.]  Cijius : a root 
brought  from  the  Eall  Indies. 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of 
coitus,  fweet  and  bitter  : in  the 
fhops  we  feldom  meet  with  more 
than  one,  the  cojius  aulcis  ojp.cina- 
rum  C.  />.  Cojius  arabicus  Lin.  1 he 
root  is  about  the  lize  of  the  finger  ; 
and  confills  of  a yellowifh  woody 
part  inclofed  within  a whitilh  bark  : 
the  former  is  very  tough,  of  no 
lmell,  and  very  little  talte;  the  cor- 
tical part  brittle,  of  a warm,  bit- 
terilh,  aromatic  take,  and  an  agree- 
able lmell,  feme  what  refembling 
that  of  violets  or  Florentine  orris. 
Coitus  is  laid  to  attenuate  vifeid 


humours,  to  promote  expectoration, 
perfpiration,  and  urine.  At  pre- 
lent it  is  rarely  met  with  in  pre- 
emption, and  not  often  in  the 
fhops  ; in  mithridate,  theriaca,  and 
the  confedtio  paulina,  the  only  of- 
ficinal compofitions  it  is  directed  in, 
zedoary  fupplies  its  place. 

COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 

C R A SS  U L JE  Jive  T elephii  fo * 
it  a : Telepbii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Sedi 
Telepbii  Lin.  Orpine  ; the  leaves 
[*•1  . . 

1 his  is  a very  thick-leaved  juicy 
plan;*  n®c  unlike  the  houfelecks. 
1c  has  a mucilaginous  roughiffi 
talte,  and  hence  is  recommended, 
as  emollient  and  altringent,  but 
has  never  been  regarded  in  practice. 

CREPITUS  LUPI,  vide  Lvco. 

PERDON. 

CRETA  [L.  E.}  White  chalk. 

This  is  a pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  deltroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity.  This 
earth  is  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  of 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 
upon  fimply  as  fuch  ; the  altringent 
virtues  which  fome  attribute  to  it 
have  no  foundation,  uuiefs  fo  far  as 
the  earth  is  fatiated  with  acid,  with, 
which  it  compofes  a faline  concrete 
manifeltly  fubaltringent.  It  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  julep  rA. ] and 
decodtion  [£.]  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  cardialgic  troches.  It  is  em- 
ployed alio  for  extricating  the  vo- 
latile lalt  of  fal  ammoniac  [/..] 

CRITHMI  folia  : Critbri  foe 
J'trniculi  marititni  minor  is  C . B.  Sam- 
pire  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places:  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  chofe  of  fennel, 
K.  z but 
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but  the  fegments  much  thicker  and 
Ihorter  : their  fmell  refembles  that 
of  fmallage;  the  taffe  is  warm,  bit- 
ter! fh , not  agreeable.  They  are 
faid  to  be  ftomachic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

CROCUS  : Crocus fativus  C.  B. 
Saffron  ; the  chives  or  llelhy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
piffil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
ed and  prell'ed  together  into  cakes 
[L.  £.] 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  ; this  lait  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  other  two,  from  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  blades 
being  broader.  When  in  perfection, 
it  is  of  a fiery  orange  red  colour, 
and  yields  a deep  yellow  tinClure  : 
it  fiiould  be  chofenfrelh,  not  above 
a year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither 
dry,  nor  yet  very  moilt,  tough  and 
firm  in  tearing,  of  the  fame  colour 
within  as  without,  and  of  a ftrong, 
acrid,  diffulive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic : bcfides  the  virtues 
which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  higheft  cordials;  taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effefls  which  follow 
from  theabufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fcr- 
viceable  in  hyfferic  depreflipns  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold  caufe  or  ob- 
ffruftion  of  the  uterine  fecretions, 
where  other  aromatics,  even  thofe 
of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  cffeCt.  Saffron  imparts  the 
whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to 
rectified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water : a tinCture 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 


of  its  colour  in  keeping  : the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tinCtures  are  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  : that  made  in  pure  fpirit 
keeps  in  perfection  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a fpi- 
rituous tinCture  [£.]  a vinous  tinc- 
ture, and  fyrup  [Z.]  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  cordial  confeCtion 
[Z.]  the  Judorific  tinCture,  the  pedo- 
ral  and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promoting  delivery  [if.]  and 
ieveral  of  the  aloetic  compofitions. 

CUBEB^E  [ L . £.]  Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diftinguifliable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb 
is  furnilhed  with  a long  flender 
ffalk  (w'hence  they  are  called  by 
fome  piper  caudatum).  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca,  [Z.]  and  in  the  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender  [£]. 

CUCUMERIS  HORTENSIS 
femen  Garden  cucumbers  ; the 
feeds  [£.] 

'Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds  ; they  are 
lefs  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

CUCUMERIS  AGRESTIS 

frudius  : Cucumeris  fylvejiris  ajintni 
didii  C.  B.  Mcmordica  Elatctii  Lin. 
Wild  cucumber  ; the  fruit  [Z.  £.} 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is,  with  us,  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  bctanic  dif- 
ference from  the  former,  is  the 
ftnallnefs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no 
bigger  than  a Spanifh  olive  : when 
ripe,  it  burfts  on  a light  touch,  and 
Iheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
tlatcrium.  This  name  was  applied 

likewife 
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likewife  to  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a ftrong  cathartic,  and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  accounted 
in  moft  cafes  a fufficient  dofe.  Si- 
mon Paulli  relates  fome  inflances 
of  the  good  effects  of  this  purga- 
tive in  dropfies  ; but  cautions  prac- 
titioners not  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
till  after  milder  medicines  have 
proved  ineffectual  ; to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubferibe.  Medi- 
cines, indeed,  in  general,  which 
a£t  with  violence  in  a fmall  dofe, 
require  the  utmoft  fkill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
lafety  : to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  making 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  as 
praftifed  by  different  hands,  muff 
needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITS  femen  : Cucur- 
bit rt  oblongse , jlore  albo , folio  tnolli 
C.  B,  Cucurbit <e  lagenarics  Lin. 
The  gourd;  its  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs  a 
foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the  ge- 
neral virtues  of  unftuous  fubftances. 

CUMINUM,  vide  Cyminum. 

CUPRESSlyra^?ar.  CupreJJi  fem- 
pervirentis  Lin.  The  cyprefs  tree  ; 
its  fruit. 

This  is  a tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a ftrong  aftringent;  and  in  fome 
places  frequently  ufed  as  fuch  : 
among  us  it  is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  often  met  with  in 
the  Ihops. 

CUPRUM  [£.£.]  Copper. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently  emetic,  and  therefore  very 


rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  a folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  obferve,  that  it 
aCts  almoft  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  ltomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  that  have  been  fwallowed, 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a faturated 
folution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as  a medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  an  acid,  weak,  cold, 
phlegmatic  caufe  : if  three  drops 
of  this  tintlure  be  taken  every 
morning  with  a glafs  of  mead,  and 
the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to 
twenty-four  drops,  it  proves,  (he 
fays)  aperient,  attenuating,  warm- 
ing, and  diuretic  : he  affures  us, 
that  by  thefe  means  he  cured  a con- 
firmed afcites,  and  that  the  urine 
run  out  as  from  an  open  pipe  : but 
at  the  fame  time  acknowledges, 
that  upon  trying  the  fame  medicine 
on  others,  it  failed.  He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  vveak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  we 
cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
fafe.  Phyficians  in  general  feero 
to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a 
virulent  quality  ; and  too  many  ex- 
amples are  met  with  of  fatal  con- 
fequences  enfuing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  dreft  in  copper  vef- 
fels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruft 
which  they  had  contracted  by  lying 
in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de« 
figned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  long  in  veffels  made 
of  copper  ; otherwife  they  will  dif- 
folve  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  them  difagreeable  qualities. 
Hence  in  the  diftillation  of  fimple 
waters  with  copper  ftilrs,  the  laft 
K 3 runnings. 
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runnings,  which  are  manifeftly  acid, 
have  frequently  proved  emecic.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  whilft  weak 
acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling  in 
copper  vefTels,  they  do  not  feem  to 
diflolve  any  of  the  metal  ; but  if 
fufFered  to  remain  in  them  for  the 
fame  length  of  time  without  boil- 
ing, they  become  notably  impreg- 
nated with  tire  copper.  Hence  the 
qonfertioners,  by  fkilful  manage- 
ment, prepare  the  mod  acid  fyrups 
in  copper  vefTels  without  giving 
them  any  ill  tafle  from  the  metal. 

CURCUMA  [£.]  Curcuma  longa 
Lin.  Turmeric. 

Turmeric  is  a root  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron-co- 
lpur,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree- 
able, weak  fmell,  and  a bitterifh 
fqmewhat  warm  tafle.  Turmeric 
is  efieemed  aperient  and  emme- 
nagogue,  and  of  fingular  efficacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  irteric  decortion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  tjnges 
the  urine  of  a i'aflron  colour. 

* CURSUTvE  radix  Ph.  Edinb. 

This  is  a foreign  root,  which  has 
been  ufed  by  fome  prartitioners  at 
Edinburgh  for  more  than  forty 
years.  It  is  a ftrong  bitter,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  and 
tafle  of  gentian.  Dr.  Home,  in 
his  lift  of  the  materia  medica,  fliles 
it  Gentiana  lutea  Jylveftris  ; while 
he  terms  the  qommon  gentian,  Gen- 
iiana  lutea  fativa.  No  botanic  au- 
thor, however,  makes  this  diftinc- 
tion  ; nor  can  the  name  of  curfuta 
be  met  with  in  any  writer  the  edi- 
tor has  confulted.  The  Edinburgh 
college  received  it  on  Dr.  Home's 
recommendation;  but  it  is  little 
ufed  there,  and  is  not  in  general 
kept  in  the  {hops. 


CUSCUTA.  Dodder. 

This  is  of  the  clafs  of  plants  cal- 
led parafitical,  or  which  grow  out 
from  the  body  of  others.  It  has  no 
leaves,  but  con  fills  only  of  a number 
of  juicy  filaments  matted  together. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cuflcuta 
major  G.  B.  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c. 
and  likewife  in  fields  on  flax,  and 
other  manured  plants  ; and  the  cuf~ 
cuta  minor , or  epithymum  of  the  fame 
author,  fo  called  from  its  being 
found  only  upon  thyme.  This  lat- 
ter is  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  is  ufually  brought  from  Leg- 
horn and  Turkey,  with  tops  and 
ftalks  of  thyme  among  it.  Epithy- 
mum has  a pretty  flrong  fmell, 
and  roughifh  fomewhat  pungent 
fubtile  tafle,.  Its  virtues  remain 
as  yet  to  be  determined  ; the  an- 
cients ranked  it  among  cathartics  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  given  it  in  that 
intention  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointed. 

CYANI floret  Cyani  fegetum  G.  3. 
Centaurece  Cyani  Lin.  Bluebottle  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  acon- 
fiderable  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expeels  not  any 
from  them  ; notwithflanding  they 
have  been  formerly  celebrated 
againfl  the  bites  of  poifonous  anir 
mals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
diflempers. 

CYCLAMEN,  vide  Artha- 
n i t a . 

CYDONIA  MALA,  eorumquc 
fetr.ina  : Frudus  Colonea  malt  'J . B. 
Pyrus  Cydonea  Lin.  The  quince- 
tree  j the  fruit  and  its  feeds  [L.  E.  J 

Quinces 
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Quinces  have  a very  auftere  acid 
talle  : taken  in  (mail  quantity,  they 
2re  fuppofed  to  reltrain  vomiting, 
and  alvine  fluxes  ; and  more  libe- 
rally, to  loofen  the  belly.  The 
feeds  abound  with  a mucilaginous 
fubftance,  of  no  particular  take, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
liquors  : an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A fyrup  [Z..] 
and  gelly  [£.]  of  the  fruit,  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  [£.]  are  kept 
in  the  Ihops. 

CYMINI  femen  : Cymini  femine 
longiore  C.  B.  Cumini  Cymini  Lin. 
Fceniculi  orientals  cumini  didli  Lourn. 
Cummin  ; the  feeds  [L.  E ] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller  ; the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a bit- 
teriflh  warm  tafle,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  molt 
agreeable  kind.  They  are  ac- 
counted good  carminatives,  but 
not  very  often  made  ufe  of.  An  ef- 
fential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the 
Ihops,  and  they  give  name  to  a plaf- 
ter  and  cataplafm  [£.] 

CYNOBASTf  fruBus:  Ref* 

fylveflris  ‘vulgaris  fore  odorato  incar- 
nates C.  B.  Rojte  canin * Lin.  The 
wild  briar,  dog  rofe,  or  hip  tree  ; 
its  fruit  [ L E-1 

This  bufli  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers have  a pleafant  fmell  ; but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others 
have  named  the  plant  reja  fylvef- 
tris  inodora  : a water  difluled  from 
them  lmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a fourifh  fweetifli 
pulp  ; with  a rough  prickly  mat- 
ter inclofing  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully  fe- 
parated  before  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally. The  YVirtemberg  college 


obferves,  that  from  a negledt  of  this 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fometimes 
occafions  a pruritus,  and  uneafinefs 
about  the  anus ; and  1 have  known 
the  conierve  of  it  to  excite  violent 
vomiting.  1 he  conferve  is  the 
only  ofiicinal  preparation  of  this 
fruit. 

CYPERI  LONGI  radix:  Cy- 
peri odorati  radice  longa,  five  cyperi 
oficinarum  C.  B.  Long  cyperus  ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a plant  of  the  graminl- 
folious  kind  ; it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marlhy  places  in  England  ; 
the  roots  have  been  generally 
brought  to  us  from  Italy.  This 
root  is  long,  flender,  crooked,  and 
full  of  knots  : outwardly  of  a dark 
brown,  or  blackifh  colour,  inwardly 
vvhi tifh  ; of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  agreeable  warm  talle  : both  the 
tafle  and  fmell  are  improved  by 
moderate  exficcation.  Cyperus  is 
accounted  a good  flomachic  and. 
carminative,  but  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded. 

D ACTYLT  : Frufius  Palm * ma - 
joris  C.  B.  Phetnicis  da£I\l ferae  Lin. 
Dates  [A.]  : a half  dried  fruit, 
about  the  (hape  of  an  acorn,  but 
generally  larger,  confiftirig  of  a 
fweet  pulpy  part  and  a hard  Hone  : 
the  belt  are  brought  from  Tunis. 
They  were  formerly  ufed  in  pec- 
toral decodtions,  and  fuppofed,  be- 
fldes  their  emollient  and  incrafl'ating 
virtue,  to  have  a flight  aitringency. 

DAUCI  CRETICI  femen  t 
Dauci  fcliis  foeniculi  tenuiffimis  C.  B. 
Athamant * Cretenfis  Lin.  Candy 
carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete  ; the  feeds 
[L.  E.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The 
feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a warm  biting  talle, 
X x and 
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and  rather  an  aromatic  fmell.  They 
are  carminative,  and  faid  to  be  di- 
uretic, but  at  prefent  little  other- 
wife  ufed  than  as  ingredients  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRIS  fetnen : 
Pajiinaca  fyl-vefris  tenuifolia  Diof- 
eoridis , <vel  dauci  ojjicinarum  C.  B . 
Dauci  car otts  Lin.  Wild  carrot  ; 
the  feed  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  The  feeds  pofi'efs  the 
virtues  of  thole  of  the  daucus  Creti- 
cus,  in  an  inferior  degree  : and 

have  often  fupplied  their  place  in 
the  fliops ; and  been  themfclves 
fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  garden 
carrot ; thefe  laft  are,  in  warmth 
and  flavour,  the  weakefi:  of  the 
three  : the  feeds  of  the  Candy  car- 
rot are  much  the  itrongelt. 

DENTIS  LEONIS  five  Tarax- 
eci,  radix  et  folia  : Dentis  leonis  la~ 
tiore  folio , et  anguficre  folio  C.  B. 
Leontodonis  Taraxaci  Lin.  Dande- 
lion ; the  root  and  herb  [iT.] 

- This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  places ; it  has  le- 
veral  narrow  dentated  leaves  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  a flender  na- 
ked {talk  fultaining  a yellow  flower. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  {talk,  con- 
tain a bitter  milky  juice  : they  pro- 
mife  to  be  of  ufe  as  aperient  and 
detergent  medicines ; and  have 
fometimes  been  directed  in  this  in- 
tention with  good  fuccefs.  Boer- 
haave  eiteems  them  capable,  if  du- 
ly continued,  of  refolving  almoit  all 
kinds  of  coagulations,  and  opening 
very  obllinate  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifeera. 

DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sanjcula. 
DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 

FkAXINI-LLA. 


DICTAMNI  CRETICI  folia: 

Origani  Cretiii  latifolii  foment  oji 
Tou'-n . Dittany  of  Crete  [ L . £.] 

This  is  a kind  of  origanum,  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland 
of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea : it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  ckmate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
bell  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a thick  white  down,  and  novv 
and  then  intermixt  with  purpiilh 
flowers.  In  fmell  and  taile,  they 
fomewhat  referable  lemon  thyme; 
but  have  more  of  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, as  well  as  a greater  degree  of 
pungency  ; when  frelh,  they  yield 
a confiderable  quantity  of  an  excel- 
lent elfential  oil.  They  are  ingre- 
dients in  the  pulnjis  e myrrha,  fptetes 
e fcordio , mithridate , and  theriaca 
[L.] 

DIGITALIS  folia  : Digitalis 

purpurea  folia  afpero  C.  B.  Fox- 
glove ; the  leaves. 

This  groves  wild  iir  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths : the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purple  flow- 
ers (which  hang  in  fpikes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ilalk)  has^  gained 
it  a place  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  been  ftrongly  re- 
commended, externally  againit  fero- 
phulous  tumours  ; and  likewife  in- 
ternally, in  epileptic  diforders ; 
what  fervice  they  may  be  capable 
of  doing  in  thefe  cales,  we  have  no 
experience.  Several  examples  are 
mentioned  by  medical  writers  of 
their  occafuming  violent  vomiting, 
hypercatharfes,  and  difordering  the 
whole  eonilitution  ; lnfotnuch  that 
Boerhaave  accounts  them  poifon- 
ous.  Their  talie  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous. 

* D0LICK03  Fh.  Edinh.  Do. 
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lichcs  pruriens  Lin. 

C'ow-ltch.  Cadjuft,  Bengalis. 

This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  of 
the  papilionaceous  tribe,  growing 
in  the  h aft  and  Weft  Indies.  It 
bears  pcds,  denfely  covered  with 
iharp  hairs,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  penetrating  the  fkin,  and 
cauling  a moll  troublefome  itching. 
In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  cow-itch 
is  given  internally,  as  an  efficacious 
anthelmintic.  The  moll  particular 
account  of  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  Hill, 
of  Guinea,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
a letter  in  the  Medical  Comment, 
vol.  II. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, is  to  mix  the  hairy  matter 
fcraped  off  from  the  pods,  with  fy- 
rup  or  melafles,  into  a thin  elec- 
tary, of  which  a tea-fpoonful  is 
given  to  a child  twm  or  three  years 
old,  and  double  the  quantity  to  an 
adult.  The  dole  is  exhibited  in  the 
morning,  falling,  for  three  fuccef- 
five  days,  after  which  a dofe  of  rhu- 
barb is  given.  Its  effects  are  re- 
presented as  remarkably  powerful 
and  certain,  without  the  leaft  dan- 
gerous confequence. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  given  a botanical 
defeription  of  the  plant  in  the  Me^ 
dical  Comment,  vol.  II. 

DORONICI  GER?vlANICI, 
feu  Arnica,  folia  et  radix  : Doronici 
plantaginis  folio  alierius  C . B.  Ar- 
nica montana  Lin.  German  leo- 
pardlbane  ; the  leaves  and  root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  eileemed  a fpe- 
ciftc  for  refolving  coagulated  blood, 
but  operates  ib  violently,  that  it  is 
rarely  ufed.  The  dole  is  laid  to 
be  one  or  two  pugils  of  the 
leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  of  the 
roocs. 

Dk-ACONTIUM  : Dracunculis 

folyphyllus  C.  B.  Arum  pcljpbyllum 
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Rivini.  Arum  Dracunculus  Lin. 
Dragons,  or  the  many-leaved  arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
has  fcarce  any  other  medical  differ- 
ence from  the  common  arum,  than 
being  in  all  its  parts  fomewhat  more 
pungent  and  acrimonious. 

DRAKENA,  vide  Contra- 
yerva. 

DULCAMARA,  feu  Amara - 
dulcis,  folani  lignof,  herba,  radix  : 
Solani  fcandentis  feu  dulcamara  C.  B. 
Bitterfweet,  or  woody  nightlhade  ; 
the  herb  and  roots.  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bulhes 
with  woody  brittle  llalks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  expreffes,  is  both 
bitter  and  lweet ; the  bitternefs  be- 
ing firlt  perceived,  and  the  lweetnefs 
afterwards.  They  are  commended 
as  deobftruents  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  &c.  and  are  faid  to  oc- 
cafion  generally  fome-confiderable 
evacuation  by  fweat,  urine,  or  ftool, 
particularly  the  laft. 

EBULI folia,  cortex,  radix:  Sam- 
buci  humilis  fnje  ebuli  C.  B.  Dwarf 
elder,  or  danevvort  j the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [A.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  feme 
counties  of  England  ; but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  : the  eye  diltinguifhes 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize  ; the 
elder  being  a pretty  large  tree,  and 
the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a 
naufeous,  ffiarp,  bitter  tafte,  and  a 
kind  of  acrid  ungrateful  imell  : 
they  are  all  flrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  are  recommended  in  drop- 
fjes,  and  other  cafes  where  medi- 
cines of  that  kind  are  indicated. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 

ftrongeft  ; 
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Couhage,  or 
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ftrongeft  ; the  leaves  the  weakeft. 
Eut  they  are  ail  too  churlifh  medi- 
cines for  general  ufe  ; they  fome- 
times  evacuate  violently  upwards, 
almoft  always  naufeate  the  ftomach, 
and  occafion  great  uncafinefs  of  the 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become 
(like  the  other  drailics)  milder,  and 
more  fafe  in  operation.  Fernelius 
relates,  that  by  long  coition  they 
entirely  lofe  their  purgative  virtue. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  like- 
wife  purgative,  but  lefs  virulent 
than  the  other  parts.  A rob  pre- 
pared from  them  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a ca- 
thartic ; and  in  fmaller  ones  as  an 
aperient  and  deo’oflruent  in  chro- 
nic disorders : in  this  Jail  intention, 
it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  frequently 
ufed  in  Swifferland,  in  the  dole  of 
a dram. 

ELATINES  folia:  Lin  aria;  fe~ 
getum  nummularis  folio  non  evillo/o 
Lourn.  Antirrbini  Elatims  Lin. 
Eluellin,  or  female  fpeedwell  ; the 
leaves. 

This  is  a low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn  fields.  The 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  roughifli 
take.  They  were  formerly  con-' 
fidered  as  excellent  vulneraries,  and 
of  great  ufe  for  clean fing  and  heal- 
ing old  ulcers  and  fpreading  can- 
tero.us  fores  : forne  have  recom- 
mended them  internally  in  leprous 
and  fcrophulous  diforders  ; as  alfo 
in  hydropic  cafes.  It  gives  name 
to  one  of  the  officinal  honeys  [L.]  ; 
but  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  uied 
in  the  prefent  practice,  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in  no  great  ef- 
teem. 

ELEMT  \L.  £.]  Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a refin  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Well  Indies,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  Eall  Indies,  in  long 
roundifh  cake?,  generally  wrap- 
ped up  in  flag  leaves.  The  pc  it 


fort  is  foftifh,  fomeyhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a pale  whitifh  yellow  co- 
lour, inclining  a little  to  greenifh, 
of  a ftrong  not  unpleafant  fmell. 
It  almoft  totally  diffolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of 
its  fragrance  along  with  this  men- 
ftruum  in  difti llation  : diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  a pale  coloured,  thin,  fra- 
grant, eflential  oil.  This  refin  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un- 
guents, and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of ; though  it 
is  certainly  preferable,  for  internal 
' purnofes,  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEOSEL1NUM,  vide  Apium. 

ELEUTHERL'E,  feu  Cafcarill.e 
cortex  [L.  A.]  Crotouis  Cafcarillce 
Lin.  Cafcarilla  ; a bark  faid  to 
be  imported  into  Europe  from  one 
of  the  Bahama  iflands  called  Ela - 
tberia , in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled 
up  into  fnort  quills,  about  an  inch 
in  width,  pretty  much  refemhling 
in  appearance  the  Perurvianus  cortex , 
but  of  a paler  brown  colour  on  the 
infide,  lefs  compact,  and  more  fri- 
able. 

Its  take  is  more  bitter,  yet  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  lefs  rough  than 
that  of  the  Peruvian  bark  ; with  a 
conliderably  greater  (hare  of  aro- 
matic pungency  and  heat : the 
thin  outward  fkin,  which  is  of  a 
whitifh  coiour,  has  no  tafie.  It  is 
eafilv  flammable,  and  yields,  while 
burning,  a very  fragrant  lmeil  : 
this  peculiar  property  diflinguifhes 
the  eleutberia  from  all  other  known 
barks. 

Stifferus  feems  to  have  been  the 
fir't  that  employed  the  cortex  cleu- 
the  is  as  a medicine,  in  Europe  ; 
he  relates  (in  his  Ail.  lahorat.  cbym . 
publifhed  in  the  year  165)3)  that 
he  received  this  aromatic  bark  from 
England  ; and  iliac,  fome  time  af- 
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ter,  it  was  fold  at  Brunfwick  for 
Peruvian  bark  : that  a tinCture  of 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car- 
minative and  dinretic,  and  did  con- 
fiderable  fervice  in  arthritic,  fcor- 
butic,  and  calculous  cafes  ; and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
it  affedcd  the  head  a little.  JLleu- 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by 
Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694  and  1695  : this  dileafe,  which 
at  firit  had  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length 
was  accompanied  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar- 
macs  and  fudorifics  were  found  in- 
effectual : but  the  powder  or  ex- 
tract of  this  bark,  joined  with 
them,  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after 
petechiae  had  come  forth  : dyfen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine;' 
Puring  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plen- 
tifully, without  lofs  of  llrength',  or 
other  inconvenience  : the  belly  was 
likewife  kept  open  ; thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
ftools  a day  : where  the  menflrual 
or  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  fup- 
prefled,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
diforder,  they  generally,  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine,  re-appeared. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eleu- 
thcria  is  at  prefent  in  very  great 
efteem,  and  frequently  employed 
againll  common  intermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeCt  to  fome  in- 
conveniences which  the  latter,  on 
account  of  its  greater  aflringency, 
is  apt  to  occafion  : it  is  alfo  given, 
v/ith  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent  co- 
lics, internal  haemorrhages,  dyfen- 
teries,  the  diarrhoea  of  acute  fe- 
vers, and  other  fimilar  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca- 
demy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 
fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
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in  the  year  1719  ; in  which  ipeca- 
cuanha proved  ineffectual.  M. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  latter 
left  a lownefs  and  weaknefs  of  fto- 
mach,  which  continued  for  a long 
time,  whilft  eleutheria  foon  raifed 
the  ftrength,  and  promoted  appe- 
tite. Among  us  the  ufe  of  this 
bark  is  not  yet  fo  general  as  it 
feems  to  deferve : infufions  of  it 
are  fometimes  directed  for  promot- 
ing expectoration. 

ENDIVI/E  radix,  folia  : Intybi 
fativts  lat  folia-  C.  B.  Cichorii  en- 
di<vi<e  Lin , Endive  ; the  roots  and 
leaves  [£.] 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  cichorium.  The 
feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lefler  cold  feeds. 

ENULiE  CAMPANiE  feu  He- 
lena radix  : Afieris  omnium  maxi - 
mi  Tourn.  Elecampane  ; the  root 
[L.  E .] 

This  is  a very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  : its  tafte,  on  firit 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid  ; in  a lit- 
tle time  it  difeovers  an  aromatic 
bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  pofleffes 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
macs  : it  is  principally  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  expectoration  in 
humoural  allhmas  and  coughs,  in 
which  intention  it  enters  the  pec- 
toral oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia:  liberally  taken,  it 
is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, large  quantities  of  this  root 
are  candied,  and  uled  as  a Homs- 
chic,  for  itrengthening  the  tone  of 
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the  vifeera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  extract  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfe&ion  than  watery  ones : 
the  former  fcarce  elevate  any  thing 
in  diftillatiun  : with  the  latter  an 
eflential  oil  arifes,  which  concretes 
into  white  flakes  : this  poltefl’es  at 
fir  ft  the  flavour  of  the  elecampane, 
but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it  in  keep- 
ing. An  extract  made  with  water 
(a  preparation  pow  kept  in  the 
ihops)  poflefles  the  bitternefs  and 
pungency  of  the  root,  but  in  a lefs 
degree  than  one  made  with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,  vide  Cauda 

tquiNA. 

ERIGERI,  feu  Scnecionis  folia: 
Senccionis  minoris  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Groundfel  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a common  weed,  which, 
notwithftanding  its  being  annual, 
is  met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  juice,  or  an  infufion  of  it  in 
ale,  is  generally  faid  to  be  a mild 
and  fafe  emetic;  but  un lefs  taken 
in  very  large  quantity,  it  has  no  ef- 
fect this  way.  Thefrefh  herb,  beaten 
into  a very  coarfe  pulp,  and  applied 
externally,  cold,  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned 
Jftrong  vomiting  : but,  as  Haller 
juftly  fufpetts.  there  was  probably 
fome  fallacy  in  the  obfervation. 

ERUCvE  femen  : Erucrc  latifclia 
alba,  fat  iv  a Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Braf- 
fica  Bruect • Lin.  Rocket ; the  feeds 

[£■] 

This  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads  : but  is  at  preferit 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muftard,  but  i . eafily  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  fmoothnefs  of 
its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable 
fmell.  The  feeds  have  a pungent 
tafte,  of  the  muftard  kind,  but 
weaker  : they  have  long  been  ce- 


lebrated as  aphrodifiacs,  and  may, 
probably,  have  in  fome  cafes  a title 
to  this  virtue,  in  common  with 
other  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  vide  Orsbvs. 

ERYNGII  radix t : Eryngii  mari- 
timi  C.  B.  Eryngo,  or  fea  holly; 
the  root  [L.  A.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  iandy  and  gravelly 
fhores ; the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long  ; of  a pleafant  fweetiflv 
tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  a- 
crimony.  They  are  confidered  as 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
flac  ; their  virtues  however  are  too 
weak  to  admit  them  under  the  head 
of  medicines.  The  candied  root  is 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

ERYSIMI  folia  : Eryflmi  vulga- 
ris C.  B.  Eryfemi  officinalis  Lin. 
Hedge  muftard  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  warte  places,  and  by  way- 
fldes.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expeftoration,  excite  urine, 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
nuate and  diflolve  vifeid  juices.  Sec. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ftimulating  qua- 
lity ; but  the  tafte  difeovers  in  them 
only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs  void  of 
acrimony  : the  feeds  indeed  are 
confiderably  pungent,  and  the  roots 
in  fome  fmall  degree. 

ESULA  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 
vide  Tithymalus. 

EUPATORII  CANNABINI 
folia  : Eupatorii  cannabini  C.  B. 

Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 
or  water  hemp  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fldes  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 

as 
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an  acrid  fmell,  and  a very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a confiderable  fhare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  greatly 
recommended  for  (Lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient; and  faid  to  have  excellent 
effetts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againlt  fcur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  lwellings  in 
the  fee t,  to  which  they  arefubjedt. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a flrong  cathartic. 

EUPATORIUM  MESUES, 
vide  Ageratum. 

EUPATORIUM  GR^ECO- 
RUM,  vide  Acrimonia. 

EUPHORBIUM  [£.]  Ex  Eu- 
phorbia ojjicinarvxi  Lin.  a gummy 
reiin  exuding  from  a large  orien- 
tal fhrub.  It  is  brought  to  us  im- 
mediately from  Barbary,  in  drops 
of  an  irregular  form ; fome  of 
which,  upon  being  broken,  are 
found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmall 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters  ; others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity  : the 
tears  in  general  are  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
withinfide:  they  eafily  break  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  affedf:  it  with  a 
very  fharp  biting  tafta  ; and,  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  exulcerating 
the  fauces,  8cc.  Euphorbium  is  ex- 
tremely troublefome  to  pulverize  ; 
the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which 
flies  off,  affedling  the  head  in  a vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  is  lb 
great  as  to  render  it  abfolutely  un- 
fit for  any  internal  ufe  : feveral 
correctors  have  been  contrived  to 
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abate  its  virulence  ; but  the  beft  of 
them  arc  not  to  be  trufted  to;  and 
as  there  feems  to  be  no  real  occa- 
iioti  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilaoo. 

FERRUM  ct  CHALYBS  [L.E.] 
Iron  and  Heel  [L.  £.] 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter 
iron,  as  being  adted  upon  with  more 
difficulty  by  the  animal  juices  and 
the  common  menflrua:  iron  dif- 
folves  readily  in  all  acids,  and 
rufts  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
if  occafionally  moiftened  with  wa- 
ter ; fteel  requires  a longer  time  for 
its  folution,  and  does  not  ruft  fa 
eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  the  feveral  preparations 
of  them,  are,  to  conflringe  the 
fibres,  to  quicken  the  circulation, 
to  promote  the  deficient  fecretions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reprefs  inordinate  dif- 
charges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  take 
effedt,  the  pulfe  is  very  fenfibly 
raifcd  ; the  colour  of  the  face, 
though  before  pale,  changes  to  a 
florid  red  ; the  alvine,  urinary, 
and  cuticular  excretions,  are  in - 
creafed-  Nidorous  erudtations,  and 
the  fasces  voided  of  a black  colour, 
are  marks  of  their  taking  due  effedt. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  fome  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  aftringent  to  others; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
effects  both  of  aperients  and  aftrin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in 
degree.  Thofe  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  aflringent  fiometimes  oc- 
cafion  a very  copious  difebarge  of 

urine. 
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urine,  or  a diarrhoea  ; whilft  thofe 
called  aperientfrequently  Hop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a preternatural  dif- 
charge,  or  fuppreflion  of  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a languor 
and  fluggifhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids  ; this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  fircngth  of  the  latter, 
will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or  remove 
the  fuppreflion  : but  where  the  cir- 
culation is  already  too  quick,  the 
folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  ftri&ure  or  fpafmodic 
contraftion  of  the  veflels  ; iron,  and 
all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  ag- 
gravate equally  both  diflempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conftitutions.  Where 
acidities  abound  in  thefirft  paffages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
able  than  the  moll  elaborate  prepa- 
ration of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
ms; via:,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previously  opened  by  faline  men- 
ltrua  ; hence  a folution  of  iron  in 
acid  liquors  has  in  many  cafes  ex- 
cellent effefls,  where  (as  Bcerhaave 
obferves)  the  more  indigeltible  pre- 
parations, as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  effedl  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  be  lodged  in 
the  llomach,  this  metal,  though  giv- 
en in  a liquid  form,  proves  at  leaft 
ufelels  ; for  here  the  acid  folvent  is 
abforbed  by  the  alkaline  matters 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  body, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  reduced  to 
an  inactive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppcfed  to  differ,  indepen- 
dent of  differences  in  the  conilitu- 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  united  with  the  metal  : veget- 
able acids  fuperadd  a detergency 


and  aperient  virtue  : combined  with 
the  vitriolic,  the  metal  atts  in  the 
firft  paflages  powerfully  as  an  ape- 
rient ; whi lit  the  nitrous  renders 
it  extremely  ftyptic  ; and  the  ma- 
rine Hill  rhore  fo.  For  the  different 
preparations  of  iron,  fee  the  third 
part  of  this  work. 

FILIPENDULJE  radix:  FiU- 
fendtite  vulgar::,  an  Mali  Plinii  C. 
B.  Dropwort  ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds  : the  root  con- 
fifls  of  a number  of  tubercles,  faf- 
tened  together  by  {lender  firings ; 
its  talle  is  rough  and  bitterilh, 
with  a flight  degree  of  pungency. 
Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 
a flaccid  Hate  of  the  veflels  ; and  a 
fluggilhnefs  of  the  juices  : the  na- 
tural evacuations  are,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  refrained  or  promoted  by  it, 
where  the  excefs  or  deficiency  pro- 
ceed from  this  caufe.  Hence  (ome 
have  recommended  it  as  an  ailrin- 
gent  in  dyfenteries,  immoderate 
uterine  fluors,  &c.  others  as  a di- 
uretic : and  others  as  an  aperient 
and  deobilruent  in  fcrophulous  ha- 
bits. At  prefent  it  is  wholly  difre- 
garded- 

FILICIS  M ARIS  radix  : Filicis 
non  ramoja,  dent  at  a C.  B.  Fclypodir 
Filicis  Maris  Lin . Common  male 
fern  ; the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS  F GEMINI  radix  : Fi- 
ll cii  ramo/es  majo>is  finnulis  ohtufs 
non  dent  at  is  C.  B.  Lolypodii  Filicis 
famines  Lin.  Female  fern  ; or 
brakes;  the  root  [A.] 

FILICIS  FLORIDA,  feu  Of- 

mundrs  ■,  e gaits  radix  : Filicis  r ornate 
non  dent  at  a:  for  ides  C.  B.  Ofmurid 
royal,  or  the  flowering  fern  ; the 
root  [.S'.] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  direfled  for  me- 
dicinal ufe)  have,  when  firit  chew- 

ed, 
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ed,  fomewhat  of  a fweetilh  gluti- 
nous taile,  which  foon  becomes  bit- 
tcrilh,  fubailringenc,  and  naufeous. 
They  are  faid  to  be  aperient  and 
anthelmintic.  Simon  ffaulli  tells 
us,  tiiat  they  have  been  the  grand 
fecret  of  fome  empirics  againlt  the 
broad  kind  of  worms  called  tcsnta  ; 
and  that  the  dofe  is  one,  two,  or 
three  drams  of  the  powder.  The 
third  fort  is  fuppolcd  to  be  the 
wealceft,  and  the  fecond  the  itrong- 
elt  ; this  therefore  has  been  gene- 
rally made  choice  of;  practice  has, 
however,  ac  length  expunged  them 
all,  though  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh dill  retains  them  in  their  ca- 
talogue of  funples. 

• FLAMMULA  JO  VIS  Starch. 
Fh.  Edinb.  Flammula  rccla  C.  B. 
Clematis  reila  Lin  Upright  Virgin’s 
Bower:  This  fpecies  of  clematis, 
diflinguilhcd  by  its  pinnated  oval 
leaves,  and  erect  lialk,  grows  wild 
in  thickets  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France  and  Germany.  Its  leaves 
and  flowers  are  extremely  acrid  ; 
the  former,  when  frefh,  railing 
blilters  on  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied. 

The  flammula  jovis  is  one  of  the 
new  medicines  introduced  by  Dr. 
Stcerck.  He  has  publifhed  feveral 
cafes  of  its  efficacy  in  cancerous, 
venereal,  and  other  malignant  ul- 
cers, obdinate  pains  of  the  head 
and  bones,  inveterate  itch,  and 
other  difeafes  proceeding  from  pe- 
culiar acrimony.  It  was  ufed  in- 
ternally, in  infufion  of  the  flowers 
or  leaves,  and  extract  of  the  plant  ; 
and  the  powder  was  fprinkled  on 
the  ulcers  externally,  where  it  was 
found  to  act  as  a molt  excellent  ef- 
charotic  and  detergent.  The  medi- 
cine is  faid  to  have  proved  diuretic 
to  fome,  and  fudorific  to  others, 
but  rarely  to  have  moved  the  belly. 
Small  dofes,  of  only  half  a grain  of 
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the  extract,  and  half  a dram  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  infufion,  were  acfirft 
exhibited,  which  were  gradually 
increafed. 

FCENICULI  DULCI3,  femen 

F aemculi  dulcis  C.  B.  Sweet  fen- 
nel ; the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

FCENICULI  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia, radix , Jcmen  : F aemculi  vulga- 
ris germanici  C.  B.  Anetbi  Faniculi 
Lin.  Common  fennel  ; the  feeds, 
roots,  and  leaves  [A.] 

d he  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  common,  except 
the  feeds,  which  are  considerably 
larger.  'I  he  feeds  of  the  two  forts 
differ  likewife  in  fhape  and  colour : 
thofe  of  the  common  are  roundilh, 
oblong,  flattifh  on  one  f:de,  and 
protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark 
almoft  blackifh  colour  ; thofe  of  the 
fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo 
flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a 
whitilh  or  pale  yeliowifh  colour. 
Both  forts  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  : the  common  is  a peren- 
nial plant  : the  fweet  perilhes  after 
it  has  given  feed;  nor  do  its  feeds 
come  to  fuch  perfection  in  this  cli- 
mate as  thofe  which  we  receive 
from  Germany. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a mo- 
derately warm,  pungent  tade  : 
thofe  of  the  fceniculum  dulce  are  in 
flavour  mod  agreeable,  and  have 
aifo  a conkderable  degree  of  fweet- 
ifiinef, : hence  our  college  have  di- 
rected the  life  of  thefe  only.  They 
are  ranked  among  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds ; and  not  undefervedly 
looked  upon  as  good  ftomachics  and 
carminatives.  An  effentialoil  [F. ] 
and  fimple  water  [A.]  are  prepared 
from  rhem  in  the  ihops  ; they  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  the  compound 
jumper  water,  garlic-oxymel,  mi- 
thridare,  theriaca,  and  dccofticn 
for  gly  Iters  [A.] 

The 
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The  root  Is  far  Iefs  warm,  but 
has  more  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  than 
the  feeds  ; it  is  one  of  the  five 
roots  called  openers  ; and  has  fome- 
times'  been  direfted  in  aperient 
apozems.  Boerhaave  fays,  that 
this  root  agrees  in  tafle,  fmell,  and 
medidal  qualities,  with  the  cele- 
brated gen/eng  of  the  Chinefe  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  very  confiderably  different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe.  A i'imple  water 
is  direfted  to  be  prepared  from 
them  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

FCENI  GRvECI  femen  : Fceni 
greed  fati'vi  C\  B.  Trigonella  feeni- 
gretci  Lin.  Fccnugreek  ; the  feeds 

[£•£•]  . 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  ; whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
are  of  a yellow  colour,  a rhom- 
boidal  figure  ; a difagreable  ftrong 
fmell,  and  a mucilaginous  tafte. 
Their  principal  ufe  is  in  cataplafms, 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in 
emollierft  glyfters.  They  enter  the 
oleum  e m'ucilaginibus  of  the  (hops  ; 
to  which  they  communicate  a con* 
fiderable  fhare  of  their  fmell. 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma- 

labath&um. 

FORMICA.  Ants  ; their  bo- 
dies and  eggs. 

Thefe  infedls  are  at  prefent  of  no 
ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  much  celebrated  for  a- 
phrodifiac  virtues,  and  ftill  em- 
ployed in  the  aqua  magnanimitatis , 
and  other  like  compofitions  of  fo- 
reign difpenfatories.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  thefe  animals  contain  a 


truly  add  juice,  which  they  fhed 
in  fmall  drops  upon  being  irritated: 
by  infufing  a quantity  of  live  and 
vigorous  ants  in  water,  an  acid  li- 
quor is  obtained  nearly  as  ftrong  as 
good  vinegar.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  on  dillilling  them  either  with 
water  or  pure  fpirit,  a clear  limpid 
oil  arifes,  which  has  fcarce  any 
tafte,  or  at  leaft  is  not  hot  or  pun- 
gent iike  the  eflential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. 

FRAG A RLE  folia,  fuBus  e 
Fragaria  ferenlis fragra  rubra  J.  B. 
The  ftrawberry  bufh  ; its  leaves  and 
fruit  [£.] 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftvptic, 
and  bitterifh  ; and,  hence,  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifeera  ; and  immo- 
derate fecretions,  or  a fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations* 
depending  thereon  : they  are  re- 
commended in  hemorrhages  and 
fluxes  ; and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera,  in  the  jaun- 
dice, &c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach  : like  other  fruits  of  the 
dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate  beat, 
quench  thirft,  loofen  the  belly,  and 
promote  urine  ; but  do  not  afford 
much  nourifhment.  GeofFroy  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  urine  of  thofe  who 
eat  liberally  of  this  fruit,  becomes 
impregnated  with  its  fragrant  fmell. 

FRANGULA,  vide  Alnus  ni- 

G R A • 

FRAX1NELL.E,  feu  DiBamr.i 
alii,  radix  : DiBamni  <vulgo  five 

fraxinella  C.  B.  White  or  baftard 
dittany  ; the  root  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountanous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ; whence  the  corti- 
cal part  of  the  root,  dried  and 

rolled. 
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rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fometimes  bitter  talte;  without  any  remark- 
brought  to  us.  This  is  of  a whice  able  fmeil.  The  medical  effects 
colour;  a weak,  not  very  agreeable  of  this  herb  are,  to  firengthen  the 
imell  ; and  a durable  bitter,  lightly  tone  of  the  bowels,  gently  loofen 
pungent  talte.  It  is  recommended  the  belly,  and  promote  the  urinary 
as  an  alexipharmac ; but  not  re-  and  other  natural  fecretions.  It  is 
garded  by  common  practice,  nor  principally  recommended  in  me- 
often  kept  in  the  Ihops.  lancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous 


F R A X I N I cortex  et  femen  : 
F rax  ini  excelfioris  C.  B.  Fraxini 
‘vulgatioris  J.  B.  The  alii  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately altringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of : the 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  lo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effica- 
cious for  thefe  intentions,  that  all 
the  parts  of  the  alh  tree  have  long 
been  neglected. 

FULIGO  ligncrum  combujiorum. 
Wood  foot  [L.  E. J 

This  concrete  is  of  a ffiining 
black  colour,  a difagreeable  fmeil, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  talte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hylteric  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums  ; 
it  gives  name  to  a tinCture  of  this 
kind  in  the  (hops.  Its  virtues  are 
extracted  both  by  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which,  if 
the  foot  be  of  a good  kind,  diffolve 
about  one-fixth.  Soot-Ts  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality,  according 
to  the  wood  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced : the  more  refinous  the  wood, 
the  more  the  foot  abounds  with  oily 
matter. 

FUM  AKIJE  folia  : Fumariee  of- 
Jicinarum  et  Diafcoridis  C.  B.  Fu- 
mitory ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a common  weed  in  Iha- 
dy  cultivated  grounds,  producing 
fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers,  in  May 
and  June,  It  is  very  juicy,  of  a 


diforders  ; for  opening  obltruCtions 
of  the  vifcera,  attenuating  and  pro- 
moting the  evacuation  of  vifcid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had  a 
very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a pu- 
rifier of  the  blood  ; and  affures  us, 
that  in  this  intention  fcarce  any 
plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery  and 
fpirituous  menftrua  extract  its  vir- 
tues. 

GALANGiE  MINORIS  radix 
L -F.  ] Kempferice  Galangce  Lin.  Ga- 
langal  ; a root  brought  from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with  feve- 
ral  circular  rings  on  the  outfide  ; 
of  an  aromatic  fmeil,  and  a bit- 
terifh,  hot,  biting  talte.  Galan- 
gal  is  a warm  ftomachic  bitter  : ic 
has  been  frequently  prefcribed  in 
bitter  infufions,  but  the  flavour  it 
gives  is  not  agreeable.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  rejected  it  from  the 
officinal  fimples. 

GALBANUM  [L.  E .] 

T his  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  The  juice  as  brought  to  us, 
is  femipellucid,  foft,  tenacious  ; of 
a ftrong,  and  to  fome  unpleafant 
Imell  ; and  a bitterifh  warm  talte  : 
the  better  fort  is  in  pale  coloured 
maffes,  which,  on  being  opened, 
appear  compofed  of  clear  white 
tears.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  a 
dark  greenilh  oil  is  to  be  obtained 
from  this  Ample  by  diltillation, 
which,  upon  repeated  rectifica- 
tions, becomes  of  an  elegant  Iky 
blue  colour.  The  purer  forts  of 
L galbanum 
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galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  dif- 
folve  entirely  in  wine,  vinegar,  or 
water  ; but  thefe  liquors  are  only 
partial  menftrua  with  regard  to  this 
drug ; nor  do  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
oils,  prove  more  effectual  in  this 
refpeft:  the  belt  diffolvent  is  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  one  of  water.  Galba- 
num agrees  in  virtue  with  gum 
aminoniacum  ; but  is  generally 
confidered  lefs  efficacious  in  ailh- 
mas,  and  more  To  in  hyfterical  com- 
plaints. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
gum  pills,  fptcies  e fcordio , mithri- 
date,  tberiaca , confeflto  Paulina , 
maturating  cataplafm  [A]  and  an- 
tihylteric  plafter  [£.] 

GALL JE  [L.  E .]  Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences,  found, 
in  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
oak  tree  : they  are  produced  by  a 
kind  of  infect  (which  wounds  the 
yoUng  buds  or  branches)  and  after- 
wards they  ferve  as  a lodgement 
for  its  eggs  : the  animal  within  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ; thofe 
which  have  no  hole  are  found  to 
have  the  infect  remaining  in  them. 
The  belt  galls  come  from  Aleppo  : 
thefe  are  net  quite  round  and 
fmooth,  like  the  other  forts,  and 
have  feveral  tubercles  on  the  fur- 
face.  Galls  have  a very  aultere 
ftyptic  talte,  without  any  fmell  : 
they  are  very  ftrong  aftringents, 
and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimes 
uled  both  internally  and  externally, 
but  are  not  much  taken  notice  of 
by  the  prefent  practice. 

GALLII  folia  : Ga/lii  Intci  C.  B. 
Gallii  “veri  Lin . Ladies  bed  draw, 
or  cheefe-rennet ; the  herb  [£.] 

This  herb  has  a fubacid  talte, 
with  a very  faint,  not  difagree- 
able  fmell.  The  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  infufions  of  a red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
covers  marks  of  acidity.  It  Hands 


recommended  as  a mild  ftyptic  ; but 
has  never  been  much  in  ule. 

GAMBOGIA  [L.  E]  Gam- 
boge ; a folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies,  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  bell: 
fort  is  of  a deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  and  breaks  Ihining  and  free 
from  drofs.  It  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  talte,  unlefs  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  fome  time  ; when  it 
impreffes  a flight  fenfe  of  acrimo- 
ny. It  immediately  communicates 
to  fpirit  of  wine  a bright  golden 
colour,  and  almolt  entirely  diffolves 
in  it;  Geoffroy  lays,  except  the 
fixth  part  : alkaline  fairs  enable 
water  to  upon  this  fubftance 
powerfully  as  a menltruum  : the 
folution  made  by  their  means  is 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  paffes  the 
filtre : the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 

ammoniac  readily  and  entirely  dif- 
folves  it,  and  cakes  up  a confider- 
able  quantity ; and,  what  is  re- 
markable, this  folution  mixes  ei- 
ther with  water  or  fpirit,  without 
growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  con- 
demn it  as  afting  with  too  great 
violence,  and  occafioning  danger- 
ous hypercatharfes  ; whilft  others 
are  of  a contrary  opinion.  Geof- 
froy feems  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  given  ir, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  without 
its  proving  at  all  emetic ; that 
from  four  to  eight  grains,  it  both 
vomits  and  purges,  without  vio- 
lence ; that  its  operation  is  foon 
over  ; and  that  if  given  in  a liquid 
form,  and  fufficiently  diluted,  it 
Hands  not  in  need  of  any  correft- 
or ; that  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or 
pill,  it  is  molt  apt  to  prove  emetic, 
but  very  rarely  has  liiis  effeft  if 

joined 
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joined  with  mercuHus  dulcis . He 
neverchelefs  cautions  againft  its  ufe 
where  the  patient  cannot  eafily 
bear  vomiting.  It  gives  name  to  a 
piil  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  is  not  ufed  in  any  com- 
position of  the  London. 

GENIST^E  folia , fores,  femcn  : 
Cytifo  genifce  jcop  arise  vulgaris  fore 
luteo  I'ourh.  Spartii  fcoparii  Lin. 
Broom  ; the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have  a 
naufeous  bitter  tafte  : decodlions  of 
them  loofen  the  belly,  promote 
urine,  and  fland  recommended  in 
hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decodtion,  and  emetic  in 
fubftance,  though  in  fome  places, 
as  Lobel  informs  us,  they  are  com- 
monly ufed,  and  in  large  quan- 
tity, in  falads,  without  producing 
any  effedt  of  this  kind.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  feeds  are  little  better 
determined  : fome  report,  that 

they  purge  almoft  as  llrongly  as 
hellebore,  in  the  dole  of  a dram 
and  half;  wh  i I ft  Lobel  relates, 
that  he  has  given  a decodtion  of 
two  ounces  of  them  as  a gentle 
emetic. 

GENTIANS  radix  : Gentian & 
majotis  luteo:  C.  B.  Gentian  ; the 
root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  : but  the 
dried  roots  are  moll  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  See.  they 
fliould  be  chofen  frelh,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This-  root  is  a ftrong  bitter, 
and  as  fuch,  very  frequently  made 
ule  of  in  pradtice : in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs ; 
infuflons  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  fufficiently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
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in  the  bitter  wine,  tindlure,  and 
infufion  of  the  fhops.  An  extradl 
made  frotn  it  is  likewifean  officinal 
preparation. 

A poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difeovered  among  fome  of  the 
gentian  brought  to  London  ; the 
ufe  of  which  occanoned  violent 
diforders,  and  in  fome  inftances 
death.  This  is  eafily  dillinguiffi- 
able  by  its  being  internally  of  a 
white  colour,  and  void  of  bitter- 
nefs.  1 his  poifonous  Ample  feems 
to  be  the  root  of  the  thora  veil- 
denfs  of  Ray,  the  anconitum  primu/n 
pardalianches  of  Gefner  ; a plant 
with  which,  Lobel  informs  us,  the 
inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  the 
Alps  ufed  formerly  to  empoifon 
darts. 

* GEQFFR/EAs  cortex:  Ge * 
offr*#  Jamaicenfs  inermis  Dris 
IV right . Geofraea  Pharm.  Etiing. 
Cabbage  Bark,  or  Worm-Bark 
tree. 

This  is  a tree  growing  abundant- 
ly in  the  low  favannahs  of  Jamaica, 
ot  a confiderable  height,  but  no 
great  thicknefs.  It  has  a ftraight 
fmooth  trunk,  and  fends  off  its 
branches  near  the  top.  Its  leaves 
are  of  a dark  green,  its  flowers 
are  rofe-coloured  and  of  the  pa- 
pilionaceous kind,  fet  in  purple 
flower-cups.  Thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  a green  hard  fruit,  of  the  flze 
of  a plum,  having  a Akin  the 
thicknefs  of  a crown  piece,  and  a 
nut  within. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  exter- 
nally of  a grey  colour,  black  and 
furrowed  on  the  infldc.  Its  tafte 
is  mucilaginous  and  fwetjtiih  ; its 
fmell  difagreeable.  It  has  long 
been  celebrated  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  Euro- 
pean pradlice. 

T his  bark  is  ufed  in  decodtion, 
fyrup,  powder  and  extradi.  For 
^ 2 making 
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making  the  deco&ion,  an  ounce  of 
frefh-dried  bark  is  to  be  boiled 
gently  in  a quart  of  water,  till  the 
liquor  be  of  the  colour  of  Ma- 
deira wine  ; and  then  to  be  krained 
off  for  ufe.  The  decoCtion  is  pre- 
ferred in  Jamaica,  and  feems  to  be 
the  moll  efficacious  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

Mr.  Anderfon,  who  has  written 
a paper  concerning  this  bark,  in 
the  Medical  Commentaries,  recom- 
mends its  exhibition  in  gradually 
augmented  doles  of  the  decoction, 
for  eight  or  nine  mornings  luccef- 
lively,  and  then  a dofe  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring 
away  the  worms. 

GINSENG  [£.]  Panaris  quin- 
quefolii  Lin.  A fmall  root  brought 
from  North  America,  and  fome- 
times  from  China  ; an  inch  or  two 
in  length,  taper,  finely  kriated,  of 
a whitifh  or  yellowifh  colour.  It 
has  a very  fweet  take,  accompani- 
ed with  a flight  bitterifhnefs  and 
warmth. 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  univeifal  rellorative, 
in  all  decays  from  age,  intempe- 
rance, or  difeafe.  The  great  value, 
there  let  upon  it,  has  prevented  its 
being  exported  into  other  countries, 
and  its  difeovery  in  North  America 
is  but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among 
us  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of;  although,  from  what 
can  be  judged  of  it  by  the  talle,  it 
feems  to  deferve  fome  regard,  efpe- 
ciaily  as  it  is  now  procurable  in 
plenty. 

GI'l'H,  vide  Nicella. 
GLADIOLI  LUTEI  radix : 

Iridis  palujlris , lute.?.  Jive  acori  adul- 
lerini  J . B.  Acori  vulgaris  pharm. 
X. iuguji . cl  Wirt , Iridis  Pfeudo  Acori 


Lin.  Yellow  water-flag,  ballard 
acorns,  or  water  flower  de  luce  ; the 
loots  [Z.j 

This  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  watery 
places.  The  root  has  a very  acrid 
talle,  and  proves,  when  frefh,  a 
krong  cathartic  : its  expreffed  juice, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  eighty 
drops  every  hour  or  two,  and  oc- 
cafionally  increafed,  has  occafioned 
a plentiful  evacuation,  after  jalap, 
gamboge.  See.  had  proved  inef- 
fectual (fee  the  Edinburgh  Eflays, 
vol.  v.  art.  8.  Abridg.  vol.  i.  page 
202.)  By  drying,  it  lofes  its  acri- 
mony and  purgative  virtue.  The 
pul-vis  ari  of  our  difpenfatory  con- 
tains about  one-fi  fth  of  the  dry  root ; 
the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  ufes  in 
its  place  the  acorus  • verus , or  cala- 
mus aromatic  us . 

GLYCYRRHIZ^E  radix  : Gly - 
cyrrbixa  Jiliquofm  vel  Germanic c?  C. 
B.  Gly cyrrbizai  glabra;  Lin  Liquo- 
rice ; the  root  [L.  E-~\ 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Thac 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own  is 
preferable  to  fuch  as  comes  from' 
abroad  ; the  latter  being  generally 
mouldy,  which  this  root  is  very 
apt  to  beconie,  unlefs  kept  in  a 
dry  place.  T he  powder  of  liquo- 
rice, ufually  fold,  is  often  mingled 
with  flour,  and  1 fear  too  often 
with  fubllances  not  quite  fo  whole- 
fome  : the  bell  lort  is  of  a brownilh 
yellow  colour  (the  fine  pale  yellow 
being  generally  fophillicated)  and 
of  a very  rich  fweet  take,  much 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
frefh  root.  Liquorice  isalmoll  the 
only  fweet  that  quenches  thirll  ; 
whence  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
adipfon.  Galen  takes  notice,  that 
it  was  employed  in  this  intention  in 
hydropic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Medici da  gymnajlica,  recom- 
mends 
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mends  this  root  as  a very  ufeful 
pcdoral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  proves  gently  de- 
tergent: and  this  account  is  war- 
ranted by  experience.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  peftoral  fyrup,  pec- 
toral troches,  the  compound  lime 
waters,  deco&ion  of  the  woods, 
compound  powder  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  lenitive  elettary,  and  the- 
riaca.  An  extract;  is  dire&ed  to  be 
made  from  it  in  the  (hops,  but  this 
preparation  is  brought  chiefly  from 
abroad,  though  the  foreign  extract 
is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with 
proper  care  among  ourfelves. 

GRAMINIS  CANINI  radix  : 
Gram  mis  canini  arvenjis , Jive  grami- 
nis  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Fritici  repent  is 
Lin.  Quick-grafs : the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a fweet  roughifh 
tafte.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended in  aperient  fpring  drinks, 
for  what  is  called  purifying  and 
fweetening  the  blood. 

GRAN  A PARADIST : Carda- 

momummajus  femini  piper  at  o Geoffroii. 
Amomum  Grana Paradiji Lin.  Grains 
of  paradife  : a fruit  brought  from 
the  Halt  Indies  [£.] 

This  fruit  is  about  the  Cze  of  a 
fig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained tiVo  rows  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cardamoms.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in  this  relpeft  to  pepper,  with  which 
they  agree  alfo  in  their  pharma- 
ceutical properties  : their  pungency 
redding,  not  in  the  diftilled  oil,  as 
that  of  cardamom  feeds  does,  but 
in  the  refin  extra&edt  by  fpirit  of 
wine. 

GRAN  ATI  cortex  : F nidus  Mali 
funicev  Jati-~oa:  C.  B.  The  rind  of 
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the  pomegranate,  called  malicorium 

[ l.e. J 

1 he  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens,  but 
the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, rarely  comes  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion as  in  warmer  climates.  The 
fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
other  Iweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying 
heat,  quenching  thir/l,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly.  This  rind  is 
a ilrong  aftringent,  and  j£s  fuch  is 
occafionally  made  ufe  of. 

G R ATIOLAE  folia  : G rat  idee 

centaurioidis  C.  B.  GratioLo  officinalis 
Lin.  Hedge  hyflbp  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  met  with, 
among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  difagree- 
able  take  : an  infufion  of  a hand- 
ful of  them  when  frefh,  or  a dram 
when  dried,  is  faid  to  operate 
flrongly  as  a cathartic.  Kramer  re- 
ports (Fentam.  botanic ■ p.  18.)  that 
he  has  found  the  root  of  this  plant  a 
medicine  firailar  in  virtue  to  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

GUAIACr  lignum,  cortex,  gum- 
mi  : Guaiaci  Americani  prirni  fructu 
aceris,  Jive  legitimi  Brcyn.  predr. 
Guaiaci  officinalis  Lin.  Guaiacum, 
a tree  growing  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  S pan  1 fit  Welt-Indies  ; its 
wood,  bark,  and  refin  called  gum 
guaiacum  (L.  £.] 

1 he  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a clofe  compact  texture  ; the  outer 
part  is  of  a yellow  colour,  the  heart 
of  a deep  blackifh  green,  pale,  and 
brown  colours:  the  bark  is  thin, 
fmooth,  externally  of  a dark  greyifh 
nue  : both  have  a lightly  aromatic, 
bitterifh,  pungent  taile  ; the  bark 
is  fomewhat  the  weaker.  The  refin 
(which  exudes  from  inciiions  made 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought 
to  us  in  irregular  mafl'cs,  ufually 
friable,  of  a dufky  greenifh,  and 
fome times  of  a reddifh  caft,  wdth 
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pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  : 
its  tade  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  ihofe 
of  a warm  dimulating  medicine  : 
they  drengthen  the  domach  and 
other  vifcera  ; and  remarkably  pro- 
mote the  urinary  and  cuticular  dif- 
charge  : hence  in  cutaneous  defeda- 
tions,  and  other  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  obdrudlions  of  the  excre- 
tory glands,  and  where  fluggifh 
fcrous  humours  abound,  they  are 
eminently  ufeful  ; rheumatic  and 
other  pains  have  often  been  relieved 
by  them.  The  refin  is  the  moll 
active  of  thefe  drugs ; and  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  others  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  this  part  contained 
in  them  : the  refin  is  extradled  from 
the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors, 
but  much  more  perfectly  by  fpiritu- 
©us  ones  ; the  watery  extradt  of  this 
wood,  kept  in  the  {hops,  proves  not 
only  lefs  in  quantity,  but  confider- 
ably  weaker  tfian  one  made  with 
fpirit.  This  latter  extradl  is  of  the 
fame  quality  with  the  native  refin, 
and  differs  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  being  purer.  The  gum  or 
extradls,  are  given  from  a few 
grains  to  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  : 
which  latter  dofe  proves  for  the  mod 
part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacurn 
are  an  extradt  of  the  wood  [/-.] 
a folution  of  the  gum  in  redtified 
fpirit  of  wine  [Z,.J  and  a folution 
in  volatile  fpirit  [ L . £.]  as  alfo  an 
empyreumatic  oil  diddled  from  the 
wood.  The  wood  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  lime  water  [ L . E.~\ 
and  in  the  compound  tindtures  of 
jalap  and  fena  [£.]  of  which  it  in- 
crcafes  the  purgative  virtue  ; the 
gum,  in  the  aromatic  pills  [/,.] 
ecphradtic  pills  [L-  E.]  mercurial 
and  etbicpic  pills,  Edinburgh  the- 
riaca  [E.  J and  the  compound  oil  of 
balfam  of  Copaiba  [£,] 


GUMM1  AMMONIAC  UM, 

vide  Ammoni acum. 

GTJMMI  ARABTCUM  [L.  E.] 
Ex  Mi  mo/a  nilotica  Lin.  Gum  Ara- 
bic ; a concrete  gum,  exuding  from 
the  Egyptian  acacia  tree.  This  is 
brought  to  us  from  Turkey,  in  fmali 
irregular  maffes  or  drings,  of  a pale 
yellowifh  colour.  The  true  guin 
Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  diops  ; gum  fenega  or  fenica, 
which  comes  from  the  coad  of 
Guinea,  being  ufually  fold  for  it: 
this  greatly  refembles  the  other, 
and  perhaps,  as  Dale  conjedtures, 
exudes  from  a tree  of  the  fame 
kind  : it  is  generally  in  large  pieces, 
rough  on  the  outfide  ; and  in  thefe 
circumdances  poffibly  confids  the 
only  difference  betwixt  the  two  ; 
although  the  former  is  held  to  be 
the  purer  and  finer  gum,  and  there- 
fore preferred  for  -medicine  ; and 
the  latter  the  lironger,  more  fub- 
dantial  and  cheaper,  and  confe- 
quently  more  employed  for  mecha- 
nic ufes.  The  virtues  of  this  gum 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  gummy 
and  mucilaginous  fubdances  in  ge- 
neral : it  is  given,  from  a lcruple  to 
two  drams,  in  hoarfeneffes,  a thin 
acrimonious  date  of  the  juices,  and 
where  the  natural  mucus  of  the  in- 
tedines  is  abraded.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  white  decodtion,  chalk 
julep,  the  compound  powders  of 
bole,  fcordium,  amber,  gum  tragar 
canth,  the  common  emuliion,  mi- 
thridate,  theriaca,  and  fome  of  the 
troches. 

^GUMMI  CERASORUM, 

Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing. Some  have  fuppofed  that  all 
the  gum  brought  to  us  from  the 
Ead,  under  the  name  of  Arabic , is 
no  other  than  the  gum  of  cherry, 

plum. 
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plum,  and  other  trees  common 
among  c.urfelves.  This  opinion  is 
neverrhelefs  erroneous  ; for  thefe 
trees,  as  Geolfroy  obferves.  So  not 
grow  in  the  countries  whence  gum 
Arabicis  brought ; whilft  the  acacia 
are  very  common  there. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  vide  Elemi. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTHAS 
[/, . E.  ] Ex  sl/ragolo  "7  ragaeantba 
Lin.  The  gum  of  the  tragacanth, 
a thorny  bufh  growing  in  Crete, 
Alia,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
of  a much  ftronger  body  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  and  does  not  io 
perfectly  dilfolve  in  water.  A dram 
will  give  a pint  of  water  the  confe- 
rence of  a fyrup,  which  a whole 
ounce  of  gum  Arabic  is  fcarce  fuf- 
ficient  to  do.  Hence  its  ufe  for 
forming  troches,  and  the  like  pur- 
pofes,  in  preference  to  the  other 
gums.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
powder,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powders  of  cerufs 
and  amber. 

GUTTA  GAMBA,  vide  Gam- 

BOCI  A. 

HEMATITES  lapit  [ L . E. J 
Hematites,  or  bloodltone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a dark  reddifh  or 
yellowilh  colour  : it  is  found  either 
along  with  the  other  ores  of  iron, 
or  in  diltinil  mines  byitfelf.  With 
regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  we 
conceive  they  do  not  vary  from  thofe 
experienced  from  ruft,  and  the 
common  croci  of  iron,  notwith- 
r Banding  the  extraordinary  opinion 
which  many  have  entertained  of 
it  ; as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the 
Tangs,  which  Geoffroy  fays  haema- 
tites dries  and  heals. 

HALICACABUM,  vide  Alke- 

EEXCi, 


HEDER7E  ARBOREiE  folia, 
Baccce,  et  gummi  feurejtna:  Hederac 
communis  majoris  Rail,  Hcdera  Hdi- 
cis  Lin.  Ivy  ; the  leaves,  berries, 
and  refin  called  gum  hederm  [£.] 

1 his  is  a climbing  Ihrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The  leaves 
have  very  rarely  been  given  inter- 
nally, notwithftanding  they  are  re- 
commended (in  the  Ephem . natur. 
curio/,  vol , ii.  obf.  120.)  againit  the 
atrophy  of  children  : their  tafte  is 
naufeous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex- 
ternally they  have  fometimes  been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  Iikewife  for 
keeping  ilfues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity : later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  final  1 dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmacs ; and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  fudorific.  It  is  probable 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
rather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than  to 
the  powder.  The  relin  was  ranked 
by  the  ancients,  (if  their  TS  mo-ctj 

was  the  fame  with  our  gummi  hi - 
dera)  among  the  depilatories  ; from 
this  clafs,  to  which  it  certainly  had 
no  title,  it  has  fince  been  removed 
to  that  of  conglutinaters  of  wounds, 
to  which  it  has  no  very  juft  one. 

HEDERiE  TF.RRESTRIS  fo- 
lia Heeler  or  terrejlris  vulgaris  C.  B<. 
Qiecomse  hederacea  Lin . Ground- 
ivy  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

Ground-ivy  is  a low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  Ihady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very 
agreeable  fmell  ; and  a quick,  bit- 
terifh,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent;  and  hence  Hands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  ob.truflions  of  the  vifeera  : 

L 4.  fooic 
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fome  have  had  a great  opinion  of 
it  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers 
of  the  internal  parts,  even  of  the 
Jungs ; and  for  purifying  the  blood 
It  is  cultomary  to  infufe  the  dried 
leaves  in  malt  liquors;  a pradice 
not  to  be  commended,  though  it 
readily  communicates  its  virtue, 
and  likewife  helps  to  fine  them 
down  : fcarce  any  other  herb  has 
this  efFed  more  remarkably  than 
ground  ivy. 

HELENIUM,  vide  Enulacam- 

P A N A . 

HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix  : 
Hellebori  albi  Jiore  fub’viridi  C.  B . 
Feratri  albi  Lin.  White  hellebore  ; 
the  root  [Z..  £.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  SvvifTerland,  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid  take, 
burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
wounded  when  frefh,  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  yery  dangerous  : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap- 
plied to  an  ill ue,  occafions  violent 
purging  : fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it 
proves  a ftrong,  and  not  always  a 
iafe  flernutatory.  This  root,  taken 
internally,  ads  with  extreme  vior 
Jence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to 
occafion  convulfions,  and  other  ter- 
rible diforders.  The  ancients  fome- 
times  employed  it  in  very  obllinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their 
lalt  refource.  Modern  pradice  feems 
tp  have  a! molt  entirely  rejected  its 
internal  ufe,  though  I am  inform- 
ed that  fome  have  lately  ventured 
upon  fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple, 
in  maniacal  cafes,  and  found  good 
effects  from  it,  after  the  Itronger  an- 
timonial  preparation  had  been  given 
in  vain!  A tindure  and  honey  of 
it  are  jeepf  in  the  /hops  [L.  j 


HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix) 
Hellebori  nigri  jiore  rojeo% C.  B.  Black 
hellebore  ; the  roots  [Z,.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  SvvifTerland, 
Aultria,  and  Stiria  : the  earlinefs 
of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap* 
pear  in  December,  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  our  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  produces  violent,  and  fome- 
times deleterious  efieds : this  the 
Wirtemberg  college  particularly 
caution  againfl,  though  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which 
it  may  be  dillinguifhed,  or  even 
giving  the  precife  name  of  the 
plant.  It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  B.  called  in 
England,  wheic  it  grows  wild,  fet- 
terwort,  fettlewort,  or  baftard  hel- 
lebore. The  roots  of  this  may  be 
dillinguifhed  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  lefs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore  ; and  in  the  Breflaw 
colledions  we  find  fome  inftances 
of  fatal  effeds  occafloncd  by  miilak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter  : thefe 
alfo  are  happily  difcoverablc  by 
their  colour ; the  aconitum  being 
lighter  coloured  than  even  the 
paleilof  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green  flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  bv 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  (hops  of  the 
benefit  of  this  criterion  : but  the 
London  college  have  direded  the 
darkeft  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  tjwo 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  is 
moll  apt  to  miltake  for  this,  are 
diftinguifhable  from  it  by  their  co- 
lour, but  have  no  other  external 
niapk  by  which  they  may  be  with 

certainty 
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certainty  known,  particular  regard 
pught  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
i'tance  ; only  the  deeped  black  be- 
ing cholen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rcje&ed. 

The  take  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part  : on  chewing  it 
for  a few  minutes,  the  tongue  feems 
benumbed,  and  afledted  with  a kind 
of  paralytic  dupor,  as  when  burnt 
by  eating  any  thing  too  hot:  the 
fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than 
the  head  of  the  root  from  which 
they  ifiue.  Black  hellebore  root, 
taken  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  proves  a ilrong  cathartic; 
and  as  fuch  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  maniacal,  and  other 
diforders,  proceeding  from  what  the 
ancients  called  atra  bilis : in  which 
cafes,  medicines  of  this  kind  are 
doubdefs  occafionally  of  ufe,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  poflefied  of 
any  fpecific  power.  It  does  not 
however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  adts  with  fo  much  violence 
as  that  of  the  ancients : whence 
many  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a dif- 
ferent plant:  and  indeed  the  de- 
fcrjptions  which  the  ancients  have 
left  us  of  their  hellebore,  do  not 
agree  with  any  of  the  forts  ufually 
taken  notice  of  by  modern  botanids. 
Another  fpecies  has  been  difcovered 
in  the  ealtern  countries,  which 
Tournefort  didinguifhes  by  the 
name  of  helleborus  niger  orientalis, 
amplijjimo  folio,  caule  praalto,  fore 
purpwafccnte , and  fuppofes  to  be 
the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount 
Olympus,  and  in  the  ifland  Anti- 
cyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  pro- 
(duflion  of  this  antimaniacal  drug: 
Jie  relates,  that  a fcruple  of  this 


fort,  given  for  a dofe,  occafioned 
convulfions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked 
upon  principally  as  an  alterative, 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  atte- 
nuating viicid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  difcharges, 
and  opening  inveterate  obdrudtions 
of  the  remoter  glands  : it  often 
proves  a very  powerful  emmena- 
gogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where 
deel  is  ineffectual  or  improper.  An 
extract  made  from  this  root  with 
water,  is  one  of  the  milded,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  a cathartic,  the 
mod  effectual  preparation  of  it ; 
this  operates  fufficiently,  without 
occafioning  the  irritation  with  which 
the  pure  refin  is  accompanied.  A 
tinCture  drawn  with  proof  fpirit, 
contains  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
hellebore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  bed  preparations  of  it  when  de- 
figned  for  an  alterative  : this  tinc- 
ture, and  the  extraCt,  are  kept  in 
the  (hops.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh makes  this  root  an  ingredient 
in  the  purging  cephalic  tinCture, 
and  compound  tincture  of  jalap  ; 
anjl  its  extract  in  the  purging  de- 
obdruent  pills,  gamboge  pills,  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills,  and  Rudius 
pills,  or  the  compound  cathartic 
extract. 

HELXINE,  vide  Parietaria. 

HEPATIC^  NOBILIS  folia  * 
Ranunculi  tridentati  njerni,  fore Jitn- 
plici  cmruleo  fount.  Mar  chant  to: 

polymorph re  Lin.  Noble  liver-wort  ; 
the  leaves  [ £.] 

This  herb  has  a place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a cooling,  gently  reflringent 
herb;  and  hence  recommended  in 
a lax  date  of  the  fibres  as  a cor- 
roborant. 


HEPA- 
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HEPATICA  TERRESTRIS, 

vide  Lichen. 

HERBAE  PARIS  folia  5jf ' fruSus  • 
Sclani  quadrifolii  bacciferi  C.  B. 
Herb  Paris,  true-iove,  or  one  berry; 
the  leaves  and  fruit. 

This  is  a low  plant,  growing  wild 
in  fhady  woods.  It  is  faid,  but  not 
truly,  to  be  alexipharmac  : Gefner 
relates,  that  its  juice  has  killed 
poultry  : and  its  fmell  and  tafle 
manifefily  agree  with  thofe  of  the 
narcotic  herbs. 

HERMODACTYLUS.  Her- 
modaflil ; a root  brough  t from  T ur- 
key.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a heart 
flatted,  of  a white  colour,  compa#, 
yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder;  of  a 
vifeous  fweetilh  take,  with  a light 
degree  of  acrimony. 

Hermodadtils  were  of  great  re- 
pute among  the  ancients  as  a ca- 
thartic ; but  thofe  we  now  meet 
with  in  the  {hops  have  very  little 
purgative  virtue.  Neumann  de- 
clares he  never  found  them  to  have 
any  effect  at  all. 

HERNIARLE  folia  : Polygoni 
minor  is  fvemillegrana:  majoris glabra 
C.  B.  Rupture-wort ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  herb,  growing 
wild  in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds. 
It  is  a very  mild  rellringent,  and 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  fervice- 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  viicera  : 
to  the  virtue  for  which  it  has  been 
molt  celebrated,  it  has  little  title  ; 
that  of  curing  hernias. 

• HIPPOCASTANUM.  Pb. 

Edinb.  JEf cuius  Htppocaftanum  Lin. 
horfe-chefnut.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  which  is  a trilocular  capfule, 
containing  two  feedsin  each  cell, has 
been  given  as  food  to  iheep;  and 
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and  fteeped  in  water,  fo  as  to  ex- 
tra# its  bitternefs,  is  faid  to  fatten 
poultry.  It  falls  fpontaneoufly  into 
a faponaceous  gluten,  which  has 
been  ufed  inftead  of  foap  for  wafli- 
ing  linen.  No  writer  mentions  its 
medical  application  ; but  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  admitted  it  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner, who  fays,  that  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  powder  fnutfed  up  the 
noftriis  in  the  evening,  operates 
next  morning  as  an  excellent  fter- 
nutatory,  and  thereby  proves  very 
beneficial  in  obllinate  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes. 

The  bark  of  the  horfe-chefnut 
has  been  propofed  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Haller,  as  a fubftitute  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents;  and  the  experiment  has 
proved  fuccefiful  (*). 

HIPPOSELINI  feu  Smyrnii , fo- 
lia, radix,  femen  : Hippofelini  Eh  ca- 
ptor aft:,  njel  Smyrnii  Diojcoridis,  C.B. 
Alexanders ; the  leaves,  root,  and 
feeds  [A.] 

Thi*  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
differing  from  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a large  tumid 
black  feed  : it  grows  by  the  fea 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua- 
lities it  agrees  with  apium  (fmallage) 
except  that  the  bippojelinum  is  fome* 
what  ftronger. 

I-IIRUNDINARIA,  vide  V/n- 

CETOXICUM. 

HO  R DEI  femen : Herd  si  difti-hi, 
quod  fpica  btnas  erdines  habcat  Plinia 
C.  B.  Common  barley  [ L . £.] 
HORDEUM  GALLICUM Jive 
MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
or  the  common  barley  freed  from 
the  (hell. 

HORDEUM  PERLATUM  dic- 
tum [/..]  Pearl  barley;  prepared  in 
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Germany  and  Holland,  by  grinding 
the  Ihelled  barley  into  little  round 
granules,  which  appear  of  a kind  of 
pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  dates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious'  than  wheat  or  oats  ; 
among  the  ancients,  deco&ions  of 
it  were  the  principal  aliment,  and 
medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  direfts  a deco&ion 
of  pearl  barley,  and  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pedtoral 
decodlion. 

HORMINI  SAT  I VI,  feu  ScJa- 

rece,  folia , femen  : Hormini  fclarea 
diSli  C.  B.  Salvice  fclarea  Lin. 
Garden  clary  ; the  leaves  and  feeds 
IE.) 

Thefe  have  a warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tade  ; and  a Itrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell : the  touch  dis- 
covers in  the  leaves  a large  quanti- 
ty of  glutinous  or  refmous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommended 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  female 
weaknefies,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  in  flatulent  colics. 

KYBERNICUS  LAPIS  : Tegu- 

la  vel  ardefa  Hybernica  [£.]  Irilh 
flate. 

This  is  a blackrilh  foflile  done 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  feems  to 
confld  of  an  argillaceous  or  bolar 
earth,  flightly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  and  iron  ; and  may  be  pre- 
fumed to  poflefs  in  a low  degree  the 
virtues  of  the  other  ferrugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  vide  Ar- 

gentum V1VUM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 
Lapathu  m. 

HYOSCY  AMI  folia  : Hyofcyami 
albi  major  if  tel  tertii  Diofeo?  idis  ct 


quart':  Plinii  C.  B.  White  henbane  ; 

/the  leaves  [E.\ 

This  is  mec  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

HYOSCYAMr  NIGRI  folia: 

Hyofcyami  vulgar::  vel  nigri  C.  B. 
The  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane: the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  fland  recommended 
for  many  external  purpofes,  and 
by  fome  likewife  internally  againft 
dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages  : but 
there  are  fo  many  examples  of  their 
pernicious  effedls,  that  common 
praftice  has  very  defervedly  re- 
jected them.  They  are  drong  and 
virulent  narcotics,  greatly  diforder 
the  fenfes,  occafioning  deliria  and 
madnefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long 
duration.  Haller  tells  us  of  one 
who  eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the 
phyfic  garden,  the  napelli,  apocy- 
na,  bello  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  madered  by  this;  that  af- 
ter its  common  effects  as  a narcotic 
had  abated,  a paralyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ; and  that  Boer- 
haave  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by 
only  making  a plader  from  this 
plant.  There  are  other  examples 
alfo,  though  from  lefs  unexcep- 
tionable authorities,  of  henbane's 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

HYPERICI  folia,  fore:,  fentr.  : 
Hyperici  vulgaris,  C.  B.  St.  John’s 
wort;  the  leaves,  flowers  [L.  £.] 
and  feeds  [£.  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  throughout 
England.  Its  tade  is  rough  and 
bitterifh  ; the  fmell  difagreeable. 
Hypericum  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  a corroborant,  diuretic, 
and  vulnerary ; but  more  particu- 
larly in  hyderical  and  maniacal  dif- 
orders : it  has  been  reckoned  of 
fuch  efficacy  in  the  latter,  as  to  have 
thence  received  the  name  of fuga. 
dtzmonum.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 

flowery 
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flowery  tops  tinge  expreffed  oils  of 
a red  colour  (which  very  few  vege- 
table fubllances  will  do)  and  com- 
municate a blood-red  to  redtified 
fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by  them  is 
kept  in  the  (hops  [Z..] 

HYPOCISTIDIS/aecax  hfpijfa- 
tus  : Hypocijlidis  J'ub  cijto  C.  B.  Bfa- 
ri  Hypocifhdis  Lin.  juice  of  hypo- 
ciftis  [Z . £.] 

Hypociftis  is  a flefhy  produdlion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of 
cifti.  Its  infpiffated  juice  is  an 
aftringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but 
fomewhat  ftronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  old 
compofitions,  viz.  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  compound  powder  of 
amber  [Z. ] 

HYSSOPI  folia:  Hyjfopi  offici- 
narum  c<£rule/e  five  fpicatre  C.  B. 
Hyffop  ; the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general  vir- 
tues of  aromatics,  they  are  parti- 
cularly recommended  in  humoral 
aflhmas,  coughs,  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ; and 
faid  to  promote  expedioration.  A 
fimple  water  is  prepared  from  them 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

J A COBZEZE  folia:  facobsr/z  vul- 
garis (acini  at  a:  C.  B.  Senecionis  Ja- 
cobaecs  Lin.  Ragwort,  or  feggrum  ; 
the  leaves. 

This  ragged- leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  Tides,  and  unculti- 
vated places.  Its  tafle  is  rough! Ih, 
bitter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant:  it  Hands  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Simon  Paulli  againft 
dyfenteries  ; but  its  forbidding 
tafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
pradlice. 


JALAPIUM  [L.  E.]  Convolvuli 
falapfg  Lin.  Jalap. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
tranfverfe  llices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  molt 
compadt,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co- 
loured, and  abound  molt  with  black 
circular  Itrire.  Slices  of  briony  root 
are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed,  with 
thofe  of  jalap:  thefe  may  be  eafily 
diftinguilhed  by  their  whiter  co- 
lour, and  lefs  compadt  texture.  This 
root  has  no  fine]],  and  very  little 
tafte  upon  the  tongue  ; but  when 
fwallowed,  it  affedts  the  throat  with 
a fenfe  of  heat,  and  occalions  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  3 
dole  of  about  half  a dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
ltances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  effedlual,  and  in  general  a fafe 
purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  feldom  occafioning  naufea 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac- 
company the  other  Itrong  cathar- 
tics-. In  hypochondriacal  disorders, 
and  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it 
gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be 
good;  but  rarelv  takes  due  effedt  as 
a purge.  An  extract,  made  by  wa- 
ter, purges  almoft  univerfally,  but 
weakly;  and  at  the  fame  time,  has 
a considerable  effedt  by  urine  : the 
root  remaining  after  this  procefs, 
gripes  violently.  The  pure  refin, 
prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine,  occa- 
fions  molt  violent  gripings,  and 
other  terrible  fymptoms,  but  fcarce 
proves  at  all  cathartic  : triturated 
with  fugar,  or  with  almonds  into 
the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or  diffolv- 
ed  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with  fyrups, 
it  purges  plentifully  in  a fmall 
dofe,  without  occafioning  much  dif- 
order : the  part  of  the  jalap  re- 
maining after  the  reparation  of  the 

refin. 
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refin,  yields  to  water  an  extrad, 
which  has  no  efled  as  a cathartic, 
but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  ex- 
tract made  with  water  and  fpirit 
\JL.  E.~\  a refin  [F.]  a fimple  tinc- 
ture [Z.  £.]  and  a compound  tinc- 
ture [£.]  The  extrad  is  the  bafis 
of  one  of  the  purgative  pills  \_E.  ] 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againll  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children,  and  affures  us, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion 
even'death.  In  this  point,  this  ce- 
lebrated praditioner  was  probably 
deceived  : children,  whole  veffels 
are  lax,  and  the  food  foft  and  lu- 
bricating, bear  thefe  kinds  of  medi- 
cines, as  Geoffroy  obferves,  better 
than  adults. 

JAPONICA  TERRA  five  cate - 
chu  \_L.E.~\  Japan  earth,  improperly 
fo  called  ; being  neither  an  earth, 
nor  the  produce  of  Japan  ; but  an 
in fpiffated  vegetable  j uice,  prepared 
in  the  Ealt-Indies  from  the  fruit,  as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly 
of  a redd i fh  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
fhining  dark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  call  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
moll  totally  in  rectified  fpirit.  As 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is 
left  by  both  thefe  menltrua.  This 
medicine  is  a mild  allringent,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifeera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
talte  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moll  other  fubltances  of  this  clafs; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
kind  of  fweetilhnefs  in  the  mouth. 
The  troches  and  tindure,  kept  in 
the  Ihops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  it.  It  gives  name  to  an 


officinal  confedion  [£.]  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  powder 
of  amber,  mithridate,  and  theriac* 
[L.] 

JASMINT  Jlore  : Jafmini  vulga - 
tiorisfiore  albo  C.  B.  Jafinine;  the 
flowers. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a llrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moll  people  ; expreffed 
oils  extrad  their  fragrance  by  in- 
fufion  ; and  water  elevates  fome- 
what  of  it  in  dillillation,  but  no  ef- 
fential  oil  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
tained from  them  : the  difliJIed  'wa- 
ter, kept  for  a little  time,  lofes  its 
odour.  As  to  their  medical  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expeds  not  any 
from  them,  notwithftanding  they 
have  been  recommended  for  pro- 
moting delivery,  curing  ulcerations 
of  the  uterus,  &c. 

IBERIDIS/c/hr  .*  Lepidit'gi  ■ami- 
tieo  folio  five  iberidis  Tourn.  Sciatica 
creffes ; the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  gar- 
dens : in  talle,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  nallur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applications 
againll  the  fciatica,  whence  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [£.]  Filh- 

glue,  or  ifing-glafs. 

1 his  is  a folid  glutinous  fub- 
llance,  obtained  from  a large  kind 
of  filh,  caught  in  the  feas  of  Muf- 
covy.  The  Ikin,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  the  animal,  are  boiled  itx 
water,  the  decodion  infpiflated  to  a 
proper  confluence,  and  then  poured 
out  lo  as  to  form  thin  cakes;  thefe 
are  either  further  exficcated*  till 
perfectly  dry,  or  cut  whilfl  foft  into 
flices,  which  are  afterwards  bent, 
or  rolled  up  into  fpiral,  horfelhoe, 
and  other  lhapes.  This  glue  is  more 
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employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
vegetable  gums  and  mucilages ; re- 
gard being  had  to  their  different 
difpofition  to  putrefcence. 

IMPERATORIiE  feu  Magijiran- 
tia  radix:  lmperatori<e  majoris  C.  B. 
Imperatcr>£  Aftrutii  Lin.  Mafter- 
ivort;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  whence  we  are 
fupplied  with  roots  fuperior  in  aro- 
matic flavour  to  thofe  railed  in  our 
gardens.  The  ftnell  of  this  root  is 
very  fragrant  ; its  tafte  bitteri fh, 
warm,  and  pungent,  glowing  in  the 
mouth  for  a long  time  after  it  has 
been  chewed.  This  Ample,  though 
undoubtedly  an  elegant  aromatic, 
is  not  regarded  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice: it  is  fcarccly  ever  directed  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription,  and 
the  only  officinal  composition  it  has 
a place  in,  is  the  plague  w'ater  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Its 
flavour  is  fimilar  to  that  of  angeli- 
ca, but  ftronger. 

IPECACUANHA  [L.  is.]  Ra- 
dix Pfycotria  cmetica  Lin.  A root 
brought  from  the  Spanifti  Wcll- 
Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  twro  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  : but  the  eye 
diftinguifhes  three,  afh-colourcd  or 
grey,  brown,  and  white.  The  afh- 
coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha 
of  the  fhops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  fhort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  deep  circular  fiffures,  quite 
down  to  a fmali  white  woody  fibre 
that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece  : the  cortical  part  is  compafl, 
brittle,  looks  frrtpoth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking:  it  has  very  little 
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fmell ; the  tafte  is  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a brown  or  blackifh  colour  with- 
out, and  white  within  ; this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white 
fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and 
no  perceptible  bitternefs  in  taffe. 
The  firft:  fort  (the  afh-coloured  or 
grey  ipecacuanha)  is  that  ufually 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferv- 
ed,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  effects.  The  white, 
though  taken  in  a large  one,  has 
fcarce  any  effedt  at  all : Mr.  Geof- 
froy  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipeca- 
cuanha, and  complains  that  is  is  an 
impoficion  upon  the  public.  To 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecacu- 
anha belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  Geoffroy,  Neumann, 
Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a kind  of  apo- 
cynum  (dog’s  bane)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  over  inltead  of  it : 
and  instances  are  given  of  ill  confe- 
quences  following  from  the  ufe  of 
thefe  roots.  If  the  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  the  afh  co- 
lour, bitternefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and 
bitterifh  tafte,  be  carefully  attended 
to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be 
prevented. 

Ipecacuanha  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  and  an  account  of  it 
publiihed  about  the  fame  time  by 
Pifo;  but  it  did  not  come  into  ge- 
neral ufe  till  about  the  year  16S6, 
when  Helvetius,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lewis  XIV.  introduced  it 
into  pra&ice.  This  root  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  and  l’afeft  emetics  we 
are  acquainted  with  ; and  has  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  (hould 
not  operate  by  vomit,  it  paft'es  off 
by  the  other  emunftories.  It  was 
firft  introduced  among  us  with  the 
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character  of  an  alinoft  infallible  re- 
medy in  dyfenteries,  and  other  in- 
veterate fluxes;  as  alfo  in  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  obftrudtions 
of  long/  Handing : nor  has  it  loft 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  In 
dyfenteries,  it  alinoft  always  pro- 
duces happy  effedls,  and  often  per- 
forms a cure  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of 
time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and  fuch 
as  are  of  a malignant  kind,  or  where 
the  patient  breathes  a tainted  air, 
it  has  not  been  found  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine for  feveral  days,  and  to  join 
with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics,  and 
the  like.  This  root,  given  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  as  effe&ual,  if  not  more 
fo  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it : the  pure  refin  adts  as  a ftrong 
irritating  emetic,  but  is  of  little 
fervice  in  dyfenteries;  whilft  an 
extradl  prepared  with  water  is  al- 
moft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe  cafes 
with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has 
little  effedb  as  an  emetic.  GeofFroy 
concludes  hence,  that  the  chief  vir- 
tue of  ipecacuanha  in  dyfenteries 
depends  upon  its  gummy  fubftance, 
which  lining  the  inteftines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mu- 
cus has  been  abraded,  occafions 
their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  de- 
fends them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  juices:  and  that  the  reiinous 
part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality 
refides,  is  required,  where  the  mor- 
bific matter  is'lodged  in  the  glands 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But 
if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous,  or 
gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or  muci- 
lages, might  be  employed  to  equal 
advantage.  Water,  afiifted  by  a 
boiling  heat,  takes  up  from  all  ve- 
getables a considerable  portion  of 
refinous  along  with  the  gummy  ' 
matter.  If  the  ipecacuanha  le- 
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maining  after  the  adt’on  of  water 
be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit,  it  will 
not  yield  half  fo  much  refin  as  at 
firft  : fo  that  the  aqueous  extract 
differs  from  the  crude  root  only  in 
degree,  being  proportionably  lefs 
refinous,  and  having  lefs  effect, 
both  as  an  emetic,  and  in  the  cure 
of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  this  diforder,  depend 
upon  its  promoting  perfpiration, 
the  freedom  of  which  is  here  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  and  an  increafe 
of  which,  even  in  an  healthful  per- 
fon,  is  generally  obferved  to  iup. 
prefs  the  evacuation  by  ffool.  In 
dyfenteries,  the  fkin  is  for  the  moft 
part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perfpira- 
tion obftrufted  : the  common  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off  without  effedl 
through  the  inteftinal  canal  : but 
ipecacuanha,  if  the  patient,  after  a 
puke  or  two,  be  covered  up  warm, 
brings  on  a plentiful  fweat.  After 
the  removal  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is 
neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the 
medicine  for  fome  time  longer,  in 
order  to  prevent  a relap fe.  For 
this  purpofe,  a few  grains,  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  oc- 
cafion  any  fenfible  evacuation,  may 
be  exhibited  every  day;  by  which 
means  the  cure  is  effe&ual’ly  efta- 
blifhed.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes 
given,  even  from  the  beginning, 
have  been  often  found  to  have  bet- 
ter effedts  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
than  larger  ones.  Geoffroy  in- 
forms us,  from  his  own  experience, 
thac  he  has  obferved  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  to  aft  as  effectually 
as  a fcruple  or  two;  and  thcre- 
foie  confines  the  dole  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains  : it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a tmdfure  made  in  wine 
[£. 
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IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  r«- 
dix  : Iridis  Florentine?  alba  C.  B. 
Florentine  orris  ; the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREE  NOS- 
TRA T1S  radix  : Iridis  vulgaris 
Germanice  five  fylvefris  C.  B. 
Flower-de-luce  ; the  root  [£.] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant : feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
Powers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte, 
and  taken  into  the  body  prove 
Prongly  cathartic  ; and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropiies, 
in  a dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  Hill  retain  a fomewhat  pungent, 
bitterilh  tafte  : their  fmell  in  this 
Pate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind  ; thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets : hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors  : the  Ihops  employ 
it  in  the  white  pe&oral  troches 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [/,.]  peftoral  decoftion, 
and  pettoral  oxymel  [£.  j 

IVA  ARTHRITIC  A,  vide 
Cham/epitys. 

JUJUBE,  FruSIus  Rhamni  Zizy- 
phi  Lin.  Jujubes  ; a half-dried  fruit 
brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  ' They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  (harp  defluxi- 
ons ; and  in  heat  of  urine:  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us, 
Prangers  to  medicinal  practice,  and 
to  the  lhops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS:  J un- 
cus odor  at  us  five  aromaticus  C.  B. 
Andropogon  Scbananthus  Lin.  Sweet 
rulh,  or  camels  hay  [£.] 


This  is  a dry  fmooth  ftalk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowersy 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a foot  long. 
The  flalk,  in  fhape  and  colour, 
fdmewhat  refembles  a barley  ftraw  : 
it  is  full  of  a fungous  pith,  -like 
thofe  of  our  common  rufhes  : the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
furround  the  llalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed  : the  flowers 
are  of  a carnation  colour,  ifriped 
with  a lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfePion,  has  a 
hot  bitterilh,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic tafte ; and  a very  fragrant 
fmell  ; by  long  keeping,  it  lofes 
much  of  its  aromatic  flavour.  Dif- 
tilled  with  water,  it  yields  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  efi'ential  oil.  It 
was  formerly  often  ufed  as  an  aro- 
matic, and  in  obftruftions  of  the 
vifeera.  See.  but  at  prefent  is  fcarce 
otherwife  employed  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  mitnridate  and  theriaca. 

JUNIPERI  bacce , lignum,  gum~ 
ini  : Juniperi  vulgaris  fruticofe  C. 
B.  Juniperi  communis  Lin.  Juniper; 
the  berries  [L.  £.]  wood,  and  the 
refin  (improperly  called  gum) 
which  exudes  from  it  in  the  warmer 
climates  [£.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  grow- 
ing upon  heaths  and  hilly  grounds 
in  all  the  parts  of  Europe : the 
wood  and  refin  are  not  at  prefent 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes : 
the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land, where  this  Ihrub  is  very  plen- 
tiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a ftrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  ; and  a 
warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte,  which 
if  they  be  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a bitterilh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ; the 
fweet  in  the  juice;  the  aromatic 

flavour 
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flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftinguilhable  even  by  the 
eye  ; and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  : 
the  frelh  berries  yield,  on  expref- 
fion,  a rich,  fvveet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ; if  previoufly 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carmi- 
natives and  ftomachics  : for  thefe 
purpofes,  a fpirituous  water  [Z,.] 
and  eflential  oil  diftilled  from  them 
[L.  Z?.]  are  kept  in  the  fhops : 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadilh  water,  .tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tintture  of  fena  [ZL] 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z.]  The 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  palled  thfough  a 
flrainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confidence  of  a rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil,  or  berry  itfelf. 
Hoffman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on, and  flrongly  recommends  it 
in  debility  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  are 
fubjedt  to  thefe  diforders,  or  la- 
bour under  a difficulty^ with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion  : this  rob 
is  of  a dark,  brownifh  yellow  co- 
lour, a balfamic  fvveet  tafte,  with 
a little  of  the  bitter,  according  as 
the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been 
more  or  lefs  bruifed. 


with  in  the  fhops  of  the  dryfalter  : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  or  druggift. 


KALI  folia  : Kali  major  is  cockle - 
ato  fetnine  C.  B.  S alfo  lee  Sodee  Lin. 
Glaflwort  ; its  leaves,  and  the  al- 
kaline fait  called  cineres  clanjellati , 
or  potalh  [ZT.  ] which  ufed  formerly 
to  be  prepared  from  this  plant  only, 
but  now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in- 
differently (fee  the  article  Cine- 
Res  Russici.)  Several  forts  of 
thefe  falts,  differing  in  degree  of 
purity  and  ftrength,  are  to  be  met 


KERMES  [ L.E. ] a round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fouth- 
eru  parts  of  France)  adhering  to 
the  branches  of  the  ilex  aculeata 
cocciglandifera  C.  B. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefh, 
full  of  fmall,  reddifh  ovula,  or 
animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  expreflion,  they 
yield  a red  j dice,  of  a bitterifh, 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  a not  unpleafant  fmell : this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine- 
gar before  exficcation : this  pre- 
vents the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al- 
ready hatched  ; otherwife,  they 
change  into  a winged  infedt,  leav- 
ing the  grain  an  empty  hufk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a medi- 
cine, is  a grateful,  very  mild  re- 
ftringent,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light  it  was  looked  upon  by  the: 
Greeks.  The  Arabians  added  a cor- 
dial virtue.  European  writers  alfo 
have  in  general  recommended  it 
for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
againft  palpitations  of  the  heart  ; 
but  more  particularly  for  promot- 
ing birth,  and  preventing  abor- 
tion. I have  knofyn,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofed  of  kermes , germin. 
onsor.  exfccat.  and  confeclio  de  by  a- 
cintbo  (a  compolition,  containing 
fome  vegetable  aftringents  and  aro- 
matics, together  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  leaf,  four  precious  ftones,  and 
other  ingredients  of  lefs  value)  : 
three  of  thefe  pills  mull  be  taken 
for  the  firft  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
M three 
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three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours ; after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  laft 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.  Notwithftanding  this 
affertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are 
to  be  much  depended  on.  The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confe&ion,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperidr  to  the  above  com- 
pofition. 

* KINO.  Gummi  rubrurn  ajlrin- 
gens  Dris  Fothergill  in  mod.  obf. 
Kino  Fh.  Edinb.  Red  aftringent 
gum  from  Gambia  : fuppofed  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees  called  pan 
dt fangue , growing  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  very  friable,  fo  as  to  be 
crumbled  in  pieces  by  the  hands ; 
of  an  opake  dark  reddifh  colour 
inclining  to  black,  when  reduced 
to  powder,  of  a deep  brick  red. 

It  is  foluble  in  aqueous  and  fpiri- 
tuous  menftrua.  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  received  this  gum 
as  an  officinal,  and  have  dire&ed  a 
tin&ure,  in  which  two  ounces  of 
it  are  diffolved  in  a pound  and  an 
half  of  proof  fpirit. 

It  is  recommended  in  diforders 
from  laxity  and  acrimony,  habitual 
diarrhoeas,  fluor  albus,  immoderate 
menflrual  difcharges,  and  feminal 
weakneffes. 

LABDANUM  [L.  E.] 

Th  is  is  a refinous  fubftance  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  cijlus 
ladanifera  Cretica  jiore  purpureo 
* Tourn . This  refin  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  colletfted  from  the 
beards  of  goats,  who  brouzed  the 
leaves  of  the  ciltus  : at  prefent,  a 
kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  ftraps 
cr  thongs  of  fkins  fix^d  to  it,  is 


drawn  lightly  over  the  Ihrub,  fo 
as  to  take  up  the  unttuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it  ; the  dull,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling 
with  the  tenacious  juice.  The  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
it  a certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fhops  two  forts  are  met  with:  the 
better  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark 
coloured,  almoft  black  maffes,  of 
the  confidence  of  a foft  plafter, 
which  grows  Hill  fcfter  upon  being 
handled  ; of  a very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  of  a light  pungent  bitterilh 
talle  : the  other  fort  is  harder,  not 
fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled 
up  : this  is  of  a much  weaker  fmell 
than  the  former,  and  has  a large  ad- 
mixture of  a line  fand,  which  in 
the  labdanum  examined  by  the 
French  academy,  made  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  mafs.  Reftified  fpi- 
rit of  wine  almoft  entirely  diffolves 
pure  labdanum,  leaving  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  gummy  matter 
which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  : and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excel- 
lently purified  for  internal  purpofes. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  fto- 
machic  and  cephalic  plafters  of  the 
lhops. 

LAC  (£.}  Milk. 

Milk  appears  to  be  a vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.  The  quality  and 
ufes  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor 
are  in  general  well  known  : we 
fhall  therefore,  in  this  place,  only 
give  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments, pointing  out  the  alterations 
it  undergoes  from  different  admix- 
tures, and  the  difference  in  quality 
of  the  milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk' mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beate waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous 
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nous  fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts;  but  not 
with  oils  expreffed  or  diftilled. 
Acids, both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it ; as  alfo  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  : the  curd 

made  by  acids  is  in  part  refolved 
again  by  alkaline  liquors,  as  that 
made  by  alkalies  is  by  acids.  Neu- 
tral falts,  nitre  in  particular,  pre- 
ferve  it  from  coagulating  fponta- 
neoufiy  ; and  likewife  render  it  lefs 
eafily  coagulable  by  acids. 


The  human  milk  is  the  fweeteit 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  afles 
next  to  it.  This  latter  is  the  moll 
dilute  of  them  all ; on  fuffering  it 
to  coagulate  fpontaneoufiy,  the 
curd  fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams, 
from  twelve  ounces,  whilft  that  of 
cows’  milk  was  five  times  as  much  : 
the  coagulum  of  afles’  milk,  even 
when  made  by  acids,  forms  only 
into  fine  light  flakes  which  fwim  in 
the  ferum  ; that  of  goats’  milk  con- 
cretes into  more  compadt  maffes 
which  fink. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 

There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams. 

From  which  water  extracted  a fweet 
faline  fubftance,  amounting,  when 
exficcated,  to 

drams. 

Cows’  milk 

»3 

1 “ 
1 2 

Goats’  milk 

i? 

Human  milk 

8 

6 

Afles’  milk 

8 

6 

The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  afles’  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar  ; that  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
lefs  fweet ; that  of  cows’  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  afles’ milk  contains  more 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a fac- 
charine  faline  matter,  than  that  of 
cows  and  goats  ; and  that  thefe 
two  abound  mod  with  undtuous 
grofs  matter  : hence  thefe  are  found 
to  be  mod  nutritious,  whilft  the 
firft  proves  molt  effectual  as  an  ape- 
rient and  detergent. 

The  i n fuiflated  refid u u m of  m il k, 
digefted  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  wafted  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tafte,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  its  ufe  be  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  ether  di  ford  ers,  proceeding 


from  thick  phlegm  and  obftrudlion* 
of  the  vifeera. 

There  are  confiderable  differ- 
ences in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal, according  to  its  different  ali- 
ment. Diofcorides  relates,  that  the 
milk  of  goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcam- 
mony  plant  and  fpurges  proved  ca- 
thartic : and  examples  are  given  in 
the  Afta  Haffnienfia  of  bitter  milk 
from  the  animal’s  having  eaten 
wormwood.  It  is  a common  obfer- 
vation,  that  cathartics  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  given  to  a nurle,  affect 
the  child  : and  that  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals feeding  on  green  herbs,  is 
much  more  dilute  than  when  they 
are  fed  with  dry'  ones.  Hoffman, 
from  whom  moil  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations  are  taken,  carries  this 
point  fo  far,  as  to  direct  the  animal 
to  be  dieted  according  to  the  difeafe 
for  which  its  milk  is  to  be  drunk. 

L ACC  A,  g umvi't-  rejina  [i?.]  Lac, 
improperly  called  gum  lac, 

M 2 This 
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This  is  a fort  of  wax,  of  a red 
colour,  collected  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
by  certain  infetts,  and  depoficed  on 
flicks  fattened  for  thatpurpofe  in 
the  earth.  It  is  brought  over, 
either  adhering  to  the  flicks,  or  in 
fmall  tranfparent  grains,  or  in 
femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes  : the 
firfl  is  called  flick  lack,  the  fecond 
feed  lac,  and  the  third  fhell  lac. 
On  breaking  a piece  of  flick  lac, 
it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 
like  the  honeycomb,  with  fmall 
corpufcles  of  a deep  red  colour 
lodged  in  them.  Thefe  are  the 
young  infers,  and  to  thefe  the  lac 
owes  its  tin&ure,  for  when  freed 
from  them  its  colour  is  very  dilute. 
The  fhell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do 
not  exhibit  any  infedls  or  cellular 
appearance  upon  breaking,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other  : the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  flick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its  more  foluble  parts  ; and 
the  fhell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.  The  flick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort, 
and  ought  alone  to  be  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes.  This  con- 
crete is  of  great  efleem  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries,  for 
laxity  and  fponginefs  of  the  gums, 
proceeding  from  cold,  ora  fcorbutic 
habit.  For  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled 
in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum,  which  promotes  its  fo- 
lution  : or  a tin&ure  is  made  from 
it  with  re&ified  fpirit.  This  tinc- 
ture is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluoralbus,  and  in  rheumatic 
and  fcorbutic  diforders : it  has  a 
grateful  fmell,  and  a not  unplea, 
fant,  bitterifh,  aftringent  tafte  : ih 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  a 
tindlure  is  direfted  to  be  made  with 
fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs.  The  principal 
ufe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  certain 
mechanic  arts  as  a colouring  drug, 
and  for  making  fealing  wax. 


LAMII  ALBI  folia,  fores  : La- 
mii  albi  non  fcetentis  folio  oblongo 
C.  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle;  the  leaves  [£.]  and  flowers 
[L.  E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ; and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  fiuors,  and  other 
female  weaknefles,  as  alfo  in  difor- 
ders of  the  lungs ; but  they  appear 
to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM,  Dock ; the  roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  moll  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  promifcuoufly  ; though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
phyficians  in  preference  to  the 
others.  Thefe  are  ' 

OXYLAPATHUM  : Lapathum 
folio  acuto piano  C.  B.  Rumex  acutus 
Lin.  The  dock  with  long,  nar- 
row, fharp-pointed  leaves,  not 
curled  up  about  the  edges  [£.] 

H Y DROLAPAT  HUM,  five 

Herba  Britannica  : Lapatbum  aqua- 
ticum  folio  cubitali  C.  B.  Rumex 
aquaticus  Lin.  The  great  water  dock 
[E.] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fome- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de- 
coftions  for  removing  a coftive  ha- 
bit. The  roots  are  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous 
diforders,  both  exhibited  internally, 
and  applied  externally  in  oint- 
ments, cataplafms,  and  fomenta- 
tions. Muntingius  publifhed  a trea- 
tife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 
1 68 1,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock  is 
the  herba  Britannica  of  the  ancients  : 
and  indeed  the  defeription  which 
Diofcorides  gives  of  the  latter,  does 
not  ill  agree  to  the  former.  This 

author 
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author  therefore  attributes  to  the 
bydrolapathwH  all  the  virtues  afcribed 
of  old  to  the  Britannica,  particu- 
larly recommending  it  in  the  fcur- 
vy  and  all  its  fymptcms.  Where 
this  diforder  is  of  very  long  Hand- 
ing, fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the  hydro- 
lapathum  alone,  he  direfts  a compo- 
fition,  by  the  ufe  of  which,  he  fays, 
even  the  venereal  lues  will,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  be  effe&ually  cured. 
Six  ounces  of  the  roots  of  the  water 
dock,  with  two  of  faftron  ; and  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  gentian  root,  li- 
quorice root,  and  black  pepper, 
each  three  ounces  (or,  where  the 
pepper  is  improper,  fix  ounces  of 
liquorice),  are  to  be  reduced  into 
coarfe  powder,  and  put  into  a mix- 
ture of  two  gallons  of  wine,  with 
half  a gallon  offtrong  vinegar,  and 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; and  the 
whole  digefted,  with  a moderate 
warmth,  for  three  days,  in  a glazed 
velTel,  clofe  ffopt:  from  three  to 
fix  ounces  of  this  liquor  are  to  be 
taken  every  morning  on  an  empty 
flomach,  for  fourteen  or  twenty 
days,  or  longer. 

LAPATHUM  UNCTUOSUM, 
vide  Bonus  Henricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  HAEMATITES,  LA- 
- ZLJLI ; vide  Bezoar,  Calami- 

NARIS,  &C. 

LAPPA  MAJOR,  vide  Bar- 

DANA  MAJOR. 

LAVENDULAE  flares  : Laven- 
dula  anguflifnlia  C.  B.  Common, 
or  narrow  - leaved  lavender,  or 
fpike;  the  (lowers  [Z,.] 

LAVENDULAE  flores  : Laven- 
dula  latifolia  C.  B.  Lavendula 
/pica  Lin.  Greater,  or  broad-leaved 
lavender  j the  flowers  [is.] 


Thefe  plants  have  a fragrant 
fmell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bit- 
terifli  tafte  : the  broad-leaved  fort 
is  the  fironger  in  both  refpetts,  and 
yields  in  diftillation  thrice  as  much 
eflential  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is 
alfo  hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier. 
Hence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  both  kinds  grow  wild, 
this  only  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  dif- 
tillation of  what  is  called  oil  of 
fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the 
fort  commonly  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  therefore  alone  directed 
by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a warm  (limulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ; and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
fluggilhnefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in 
fomentations  for  paralytic  limbs. 
The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  deftroying  the  pediculi 
inguinales,  and  other  cutaneous  in- 
fers. If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 
in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied  at 
night  to  the  parts  infefted  by  in- 
fers, they  will  certainly,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions oi"  lavender,  are,  the  eflential 
oil,  a fpirit  [ L . E.\  and  a conferve 
[Z,.]  the  flowers  in  fubftance  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  fternutatory  pow- 
der [Z,.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
balfam  and  cephalic  plafter  [£.] 

LAUREOL JEflolia,  hacca:  L au- 
reola femper  'virentisflore  rviridi , qui- 
bu/dam  laureolce  maris  C.  B.  Daph- 
nes laureolce  Lin.  Spurge  laurel  ; 
the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a fmall  (hrub,  growing 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods.  The 
M 3 leaves. 
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leaves,  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  llalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hot  tafte,  which  laft 
for  a long  time,  burning  and  in- 
flaming the  mouth  and  fauces.  Ta- 
ken internally  they  operate  with 
great  violence  by  ftool,  and  fome- 
times  by  vomit ; fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  be 
previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

LAURI  folia , bacctz  : Lauri  vul- 
gar is  C.  B.  The  bay  tree;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  £.] 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streights,  though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a moderately  ftrong  aro- 
matic fmeli,  and  a warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte  : the  berries  are 
ftronger  in  both  refpecls  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  effen- 
tial  oil  ; they  yield  alfo  an  almoft 
infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  prove  unftu- 
cu^  in  the  mouth.  Thefe  fimples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
tention againft  flatulent  colics  ; and 
likewife  in  hyfterical  diforders. 

Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
pra&ice  is  in  glyfters,  and  fome 
external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  our  common  fomentation : 
and  the  berries,  the  plaller  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin  ; they  alfo  give 
name  to  an  eledary,  which  is  little 
otherwife  ufed  than  in  glyfters. 

LAZULI  lapis  ; [£.]  a compact 
ponderous  foflil,  of  an  opake  blue 
colour,  met  with  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  It  is  a ftrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pradtice. 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  femen  : 


Lent  is  vulgaris  femine  fubrufo  C.  B. 
Lentiie  ; the  feed. 

This  is  a ftrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digeftion  : it  is  never, 
at  leaft  with  us,  ufed  for  any  medi- 
cinal purpofe. 

LENTIS CUS  : Lentifcus  verut 
ex  infula  Cbio,  cortice  et  foliis  fujeis 
Commelin.  Piftachia  Lentifcus  Lin. 
The  lentife,  or  maitich  tree  ; the 
wood  [£.] 

This  tree,  or  flirub,  is  a native 
of  the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  t<^  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afh 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, 
of  a rough,  fomewhat  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable,  though 
faint  fmeli  ; the  fmalier  tough  fprigs 
are  both  in  tafte  and  fmeli  the 
ftronger.  This  wood  is  accounted  a 
mild  balfamic  reftringent ; a decoc- 
tion of  it  is  in  the  German  epheme- 
rides  dignified  with  the  title  of  ve- 
getable aurum  potabile,  and  ftrongly 
recommended  in  catarrhs,  naufese, 
and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  ; for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general,  and  promoting  the 
urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree  which  in  the 
ifland  Chio  affords  the  refin,  called 

maftich.  See  Mastiche. 

.« 

LEPIDII  folia  : Lepidii  latifolii 
C.  B.  Common  broad  ditander, 
pepperwort,  or  poor  man’s  pepper  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moift  places.  The  leaves 
have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 
tafte,  fomewhat  approaching  to 
that  of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooner 
than  that  of  moft  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs.  They  are  very  rarely 
employed  in  medicine,  though 
ftrongly  recommended  as  antifeor  - 

butics. 
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butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary and  cuticular  fecretions  ; vir- 
tues to  which  they  have  undoubt- 
edly a good  title. 


LEUCOiUM  LUTEUM, 

Cheiri. 


vide 


LEVISTICI,  feu  Ligujlici  radix 
femen  [£.]  Angelic * montana  per- 
tnnisy  paludapii  folio  Tourn.  Lovage; 

the  root  and  feed  [£.] 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica  : the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a ftronger  fmell,  and  a fome- 
what  lefs  pungent  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a more  durable  fweetnefs : 
the  feeds  are  rather  warmer  than  the 
root.  Thefe  fimples,  though  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes,  are  not  at  prefent 
regarded  : neither  of  them  is  di- 
rected in  extemporaneous  prelcrip- 
tion,  and  the  root  enters  no  offi- 
cinal compofition.  The  feeds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  vale- 
rian water  and  troches  of  myrrh  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ; in 
both  which  they  excellently  coin- 
cide with  the  other  ingredients. 

LICHEN  : Lichen  petrous  cauli- 
culo  pileolum  fufinente  C.  B.  Liver- 
wort ; the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  (hady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
It  has  a faint  not-difagreeable  fmell ; 
and  an  herbaceous,  roughifh,  and 
fomewhat  bitterifh  taffe.  Great 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  this 
fimple  in  obftruCtions  of  the  liver, 
jaundice,  &c.  which  practitioners 
do  not  now  expeCt.  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 
RESTRIS  : Lichen  terrejtris  cine - 
reus  Rail.  Lichen  caninus  Lin.  Afn- 
coloured  ground  liverwort  [L>  E ] 
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This  confiffs  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are  of 
an  a(h  colour  ; by  age  they  become 
darker  coloured  or  reddiih.  It  is 
met  with  on  commons  and  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads 
on  the  ground.  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  and  has  been  brought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  : that  it  is  found  at 
all  times,  but  ought  to  be  gathered 
from  autumn  to  winter,  as  being  then 
in  its  frefhelt  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a warm 
diuretic  ; but  the  tafte  difcovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occaffoned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  An  account  of 
the  remarkable  effeCts  in  thefe  cafes 
of  a powder  compofed  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  pepper,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Dampier,  and  publifhed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  237.  This  pow- 
der was  afterwards  inferted  (in  the 
year  1721)  into  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia, under  the  title  o(  pul-vis 
antilyffus,  at  the  defire  of  an  emi- 
nent phyfician,  who  had  great  ex- 
perience of  its  good  eftedts.  Some 
years  after,  the  fame  gentleman 
publifhed  and  difperfed  a paper 
containing  the  method  of  cure, 
which  he  had  in  a great  number  of 
inftances  conftantly  found  fuccefs- 
ful.  In  this  paper,  the  directions 
were  to  the  following  effeCt:  **  Let 
<c  the  patient  be  blooded  nine  or 
<<  ten  ounces  ; and  afterwards  take 
“ a dram  and  a half  of  the  pow- 
<c  der  every  morning  fafting,  for 
“ four  mornings  fucceflively,  in 
“ half  a pint  of  cows  milk,  warm, 
“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken* 
“ the  patient  mull  go  intovthe  cold 
“ bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river, 
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*e  every  morning  failing,  for  a 
“ month  ; he  mult  be  dipt  all 
“ over,  but  not  flay  in  (with  his 
“ head  above  water)  longer  than 
“ half  a minute,  if  the  water  be 

very  cold  : after  this  he  mull  go 

in  three  times  a week  for  a fort- 
<c  night  longer.”  In  the  year  1745, 
the  world  was  favoured  with  a new 
edition  of  the  mechanical  account 
of  poifons,  in  which  we  find  the 
fame  method  of  cure  again  recom- 
mended, as  having,  in  a courfe  of 
thirty  years  experience,  never  failed 
of  fuccefs ; where  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed before  the  hydrophobia  be- 
gun. It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in 
preventing  thefe  terrible  diforders, 
was  abfolutely  certain,  and  proved 
by  incontellible  fatts.  Inltances 
have  been  produced  of  its  proving 
jxnfuccefsful  ; and  the  many  ex- 
amples of  the  fatality  of  the  dif- 
eafe  which  continually  occur,  feem 
arguments  either  of  the  inefficacy 
of  the  medicine,  or  of  a llrange 
negligence  in  applying  it.  We 
ihall  only  further  obferve,  that  Boer- 
baave,  who  is  in  general  fufficiently 
liberal  in  the  commendation  of  re- 
medies, ranks  this  among  thofe  in- 
significant trifles,  upon  which  who- 
ever Ihall  depend  will  find  himfelf 
deceived. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  vide  Ac  al- 

tOCUVM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  E .] 
et  ASPALAT-HUS'  [£.]  Rofe- 
wood,  a wood  or  root,  brought  from 
the  Canary  illands  : and  afpalathus, 
a Ample  of  confiderable  elteem  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  but  which  has 
not  come  to  our  kowledge. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which 


affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
dcfcribed,  under  this  name,  fimples 
manifeltly  different.  This  confu- 
fion  feems  to  have  arifen  from  an 
opinion,  that  the  rhodium  and  afpa- 
lathus are  the  fame  ; whence  dif- 
ferent woods  brought  into  Europe 
for  the  afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
thenlfelves  difagree  ; Diofcorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a certain  fhrub  freed  from 
the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a 
root.  At  prefent,  we  have  nothing 
under  this  name  in  the  (hops.  What 
was  fold  among  us  as  afpalathus, 
was  a pale-coloured  wood  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  more 
commonly  called  calamback. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  (hops 
is  ufually  in  long  crooked  pieces, 
full  of  knots,  which,  when  cut,  ap- 
pear of  a yellow  colour  like  box, 
with  a reddifh  caff:  the  largeft, 
fmootheft,  molt  compatt,  and  deep- 
eft  coloured  pieces,  fhould  be  cho- 
fen  ; and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale 
ones  rejetted.  The  tafte  of  this 
wood  is  lightly  bitterifh,  and  fome- 
what  pungent ; its  fmell  very  fra- 
grant, refembling  that  of  rdfes : 
long  kept,  it  feems  tolofeits  fmell; 
but,  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  againft  the  other,  it  fmells  as 
well  as  at  firlt.  Diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  an  odoriferous  effen- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem 
only  upon  account  of  its  oil,  which 
is  employed  as  an  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  fcenting  poma- 
tums, and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  odorife- 
rous Ample  might  be  advantage^ 
oully  applied  to  nobler  purpofes: 
a tintture  of  it  in  rettified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a confiderable 
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deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove  are  an  ingredient  in  the  fuppurating 

a cordial,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  cataplafms  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
. . /-1  • J 'Thnfe  r»f  fnp  Wild  lllv 


any  thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGNUM  TINCTILE.  CAM- 
PECHENSE  [L.E.];.  Lignum  Bra- 
filio  fimile , caruleo  t ingens  J.  B. 
Hamatoxylum  Campecbianum  Lin. 
Campeachy  or  logwood  ; a wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compaft  and  hard,  of  a red  colour, 
and  an  aftringent  fvveet  take.  It  was 


macopoeia.  Thofe  of  the  wild  lily 
are  very  bitter : dried,  they  are 
faid  to  prove  a gentle  errhine  ; as 
alfo  the  flowers. 

L I M O N U M fuccus,  cortex  : 
Fraftus  mali  limonia  acid a C.  B. 
Citri  Limoni!  Lin.  Lemons  ; their 
juice,  yellow  rind  [L.  E.]  and  its 
eflential  oil,  called  eflence  of  le- 
mons [L.] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in 


for  a long  time  ufed  only  by  the  quality  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
dyers.  A decoflion  of  it,  and  the  which  it  differs  little  otherwife  than 
extrail:,  are  now  in  ufe  in  our  hof-  in  being  more  acid.  The  yellow 
pitals  and  are  faid  to  have  proved  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is 
very  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas.  The  frequently  employed  in  ftomacluc 


extrail  is  now  received  into  the 
fhops.  See  Part  III.  chap.  vi. 

LILII  ALBI  radix,  fores  : Lilii 
albi  fore  erecio  et  vulgaris  C.  B. 


tinilures  and  infufions : it  is  con- 
flderably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel, 
and  yields  in  diflillation  with  water 
lefs  quantity  of  eflential  oil.  Its 
flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  perifh- 


aibt  nore  ereciu  « «•<  • , ..  r * ... 

White  lily  ; the  roots  and  flowers  able,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily 

^ 1 tiritk  rnirit  nf  IWinP  • TOT  lDiritU  — 


with  fpirit  of  wine  ; for  a fpiritu- 
ous  extrafl  made  from  lemon  peel 
pofleffes  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmcll 
of  the  fubjeit  in  much  greater  pe_r- 
feilion  than  an  extrad  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  the  peels  of 
oranges.  In  the  fhops,  a fvrup  is 
prepared  from  the  juice,  and  the 


[£:] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
than  medicinal  ufe. 

LILII  CONVALLIUM  radix, 
fores:  Lilii  convallium  albi  C.  B. 

Convallaria  majalis  Lin.  Lily  of  r--r 

the  valley,  or  May  lily  ; the  roots  peel  is  candied  ; the  peel  is  an  ln- 
and  flowers  f £.]  This  grows  wild  gredient  in  the  bitter  infufions,  bit- 
in woods  and  lhady  places,  flower-  ter  wine,  and  both  the  peel  and 
ing  in  May.  juice  in  one  of  the  infufions  offena; 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are  the  eflential  oil  in  the  volatile  aro- 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine,  matic  fpirit,  faponaceous  pills,  and 
They  have  a pleafant  fweet  fmell,  ointment  of  fulphur  [L.  j 
which  they  impart  by  infulion  to  ..  p 

exprefled  oils,  and  give  over  in  dif-  LINGUAE  CERVINiE,./^  Sco- 
tillation  both  to  water  and  fpirit ; lopendrii  folia  : Lingua1 . cervina  of- 
but  no  eflential  oil  has  been  hither-  fcinarum  C.  B.  Afplenit  Scolopendrii 


to  obtained  from  them.  Etmuller 
fays,  that  the  diftilled  fpirit  is  more 
fragrant  than  the  water.  The  roots 
of  the  garden  lily  abound  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  and  hence  they  have 
been  ufed  externally  in  emollient 


Lin.  Harts  tongue  : the  leaves  [£.] 
This  plant  confiffs  of  a number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
flalk  : it  grows  upon  rocks  and  old 
walls,  and  remains  green  all  the 
year.  The  leaves  have  a roughifh. 


uttu  u t v vi  vAtvi  iiai at*  ~ — - m 

£nd  maturating  cataplafms.  They  fomewhat  mucilaginous  taite,  like 
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that  of  the  maiden  hairs,  but  more 
difagreeable.  They  are  recom- 
mended in  obftru&ions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  for  ftrengthening  their 
tone  ; and  have  fometimes  been 
made  ufe  of  for  thefe  intentions, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
maiden-hair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary. 

LIN  I CATHARTICI  folia: 
Lint  pratenfs  fiofeulis  exiguis  C.  B. 
Purging  flax,  or  mill-mountain  ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills,  and 
in  dry  pallure  grounds.  Its  virtue 
is  exprefled  in  its  title  ; an  infufion 
in  water  or  whey  of  a handful  of 
the  frelh  leaves,  or  a dram  of  them 
in  fubftance  when  dried,  are  faid 
to  purge  without  inconvenience. 

L IN  I VULGARIS  femen ; 
Lint  fatinji  C . B.  Common  flax  ; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [£.  £.] 

Lin  feed  yields  to  the  prefs  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil ; and  boiled 
in  water,  a ftrong  mucilage.  Thefe 
are  occaflonally  made  ufe  of  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  other  fu  fi- 
nances of  that  clafs ; and  fometimes 
the  feeds  themfelves  in  emollient 
and  maturating  cataplafms.  They 
have  alfo  been  employed  in  Afia, 
and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  in  Europe, 
as  food,  but  are  not  agreeable,  or 
in  general  wholefome.  Tragus  re- 
lates, that  thofe  who  fed  on  thefe 
feeds,  in  Zealand,  had  the  hypo- 
chondres  much  diftended,  and  the 
face  and  other  parts  fwelled,  in  a 
Ihort  time  ; and  that  not  a few  died 
of  thefe  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [Z,. 
is.]  : the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
oil,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fuppu- 
rating  cataplafm,  and  the  feeds  in 
the  nephritic  decoClion  [2s.]  . 

2 


LITHAR  GYRUS  [L.  E .] 
Litharge  : a preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifli  reddilh  colour.  If  cal- 
cined lead  be  urged  with  a hafty 
fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greatelt  part  of  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fliops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  offilver 
from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold 
and  filver  by  means  of  this  metal. 
According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and 
other  circumftances,  it  proves  of  a 
pale  or  deep  colour  ; the  former  has 
been  commonly  called  litharge  of 
filver,  the  other  of  gold.  See 
Plumbum. 

* L O B E L I JE  radix  : Lobelia:  [£.] 
Rapunculi  galeati  <virginiani  fore 
'violaceo  Morifon.  Lobelia  ftphiliticee 
Lin.  Blue  Cardinal-Flower. 

An  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
with  an  erect  ftalk,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  ovate-lanceolate  fub- 
ferrated  leaves,  bearing  long  fpikes 
of  labiated,  irregular,  blue  flowers, 
each  with  five  ftamina  having  con- 
nate antherae,  fucceeded  by  a bilo- 
cular capfule,  containing  many 
fmall  feeds.  The  whole  plant  has 
a milky  juice,  and  fomething  of 
a rank  fmell.  It  grows  in  moift 
places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant  confifts  of 
white  fibres,  a line  in  thicknefs,  and 
about  two  inches  in  length.  It  re- 
fembles  tobacco  in  tafte, which  dwells 
on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite 
vomiting.  It  was  long  afamous  fecret 
among  the  North  American  Indians 
for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 
The  fecret  was  purchafed  by  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  and  has  been 
made  public  in  the  writings  of  Bar- 
tram,  Kalm,  and  others. 

A decoftion  is  made  of  a hand- 
ful of  the  roots  in  three  meafures  of 

water. 
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ater  Half  a meafure  is  taken  in  Gaubius  in  his  Adverfana  has  pub- 
the  morning  falling,  and  repeated  in  lifted  an  account  of  feme  expert- 
the  evening  ; and  the  dote  is  gra-  rnents  made  with  it,  which  in  feme 
dually  incrcafed  till  its  purgative  degree  confirm  its  reputation. 

effe&s  become  too  violent,  when  the  — ~ - 


LUJULvE  folia  : Oxyos  alba 

Gerard.  O.xalis  Acetofella  Lin. 
Wood  for  re  1 ; the  leaves  [ L . £.] 
This  is  a fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  talle  and  medi- 
cal qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 


medicine  is  for  a time  to  be  inter 
mitted,  and  then  renewed,  till  a 
perfect  cure  be  efFe£\ed.  One  dofe 
daily  is  futheient  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  treatment ; and  the  re-  ^ 

gimen,  during  the  whole  procefs,  is  comn^on  forrei  (fce  Acetosa),  but 
to  be  equally  ftnft  with  that  ob-  conf1(jerably  more  grateful,  and 
ferved  in  a courle  of  mercurial  lali-  hence  js  preferred  by  the  London 
vation.  From  the  third  day,  the  cojj  e>  Boiled  with  milk,  it  forms 
ulcers  are  to  be  well,  walhed  twice  ^ agreeable  whey  ; and  beaten 
daily  with  the  decoclion  ; and  it  is  wjth  fugar,  a very  elegant  con- 
faid  that,  when  they  are  very  deep  perve^which  has  been  for  fome  time 
and  foul,  the  Indians  fpnnklethem  Jn  the  (]10ps>  and  j8  now  received  in 
with  powder  of  the  internal  bark  of  ^ difpenfatory. 
the  fpruce-tree.  The  Edinburgh  r 

college  have  received  it  into  their 
latell  catalogue  of  fimples. 


* LOPEZIANA  In  die  a Radix 
Pb.  Edinb.  e Janne  Lopez  denominata 
Gaubii  Jdajerfar.  Cap.  VI.  I he 


LUMBRICI  et  LIMACES 
TERRE  ST  RES.  Earthworms 
and  fnails  [£.] 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vifeera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  abounding  with  a 
. . . . . • ••  


Gaubii  Adverjar.  cap.  vj.  * ter,  rrom  tneir  a.uouuumg 
root  of  an  unknown  tree  broughc  vifcid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
to  us  from  Batavia.  It  is  met  with  mended  as  a rellorative  in  con- 
in  pieces  of  different  thicknefs  and  fumptions.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
diameter.  The  woody  part  is  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
whitifh,  and  very  light  ; lofter,  and  thuS  managed,  they  may  pof- 
more  fpongy,  and  whiter  next  the  fjhly  be  of  fome  fervice.  . They 
bark,  including  a denier,  fomewhat  give  over  nothing  in  diftillation 
reddilh  medullary  part.  either  with  water  or  fpirit ; and 

The  bark  is  rough,  wrinkled,  jience  tlie  diftilled  waters  of  them, 
brown,  foft,  and  as  it  were  woolly,  though  formerly  in  great  eiteem, 
pretty  thick,  covered  with  a thin  are  n0£  found  to  have  any  of  the 
paler  cuticle.  virtues  which  the  animals  them- 

It  has  no  remarkable  fmell  or  fdves  are  fuppofed  to  pofl'efs. 
tafle.  On  boiling  in  water,  no  ’ . . T 

odour  is  emitted  ; and  the  {trained  LUPINT,  femen  : Luptm  vulga- 
liquor,  which  is  of  a. yellow  hue,  is  ristfemine  et  fore  albojati'vt  J>  -«• 
almoft  infipid,  only  imprefiing  the  White  lupins ; the  feeds, 
tongue  with  a very  light  obfeure  Thefe  have  a leguminous  taite, 
bitterifhnefs ; and  without  vifcidity.  accompanied  with  a disagreeable 
Rectified  fpirit  is  tinged  by  this  bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be 
root  of  a brown  colour,  but  acquires  anthelmintic,  both  internally  taken, 
no  particular  tafte.  # and  applied  externally. 

It  is  regarded  in  the  Eaft  Indies  s : Convolvulu: 

as  a medicine  of  extraordinary  ef-  L U r U u 
ficacy  in  diavrheeas ; and  the  learned  . fm,  te'cmhlus,  Jk"tm 
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laceis,  capfulis  foliaceis  frobili  injlar 
Morif  Humulut  Lupulus  Lin.  Hops; 
the  loofe  leafy  heads  on  the  tops  of 
the  (talks. 

Thefe  form  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  ftrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous  and 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPERDON:  Fungus  rotun- 
das orbicularis  C.  B.  Li  coper  don  Bo- 
vifaLin.  Puff-ball,  or  dufty  Mulh- 
xoom  [ E. ] 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry 
pafture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.)  and 
has,  like  it,  been  employed  for  re- 
itraining  external  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxions.  The  fine  dull,  with 
which  it  becomes  filled  by  age,  has 
been  applied  alfo  in  the  fame  in- 
tentions. 

MACIS  [Z.  £.]  Mace;  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 
Nux  mofchata) . This  fpice,  con- 
fidered  as  the  fubjeft  both  of  me- 
dicine and  of  pharmacy,  agrees 
nearly  with  the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  is,  that  mace  is 
fomcwhat  lefs  aftringent,  yields  to 
the  prefs  a more  fluid  oil,  and  in 
diflillation  a more  volatile  one. 
What  is  called  in  the  Ihops  ex-' 
prefl'ed  oil  of  mace,  is  prepared  not 
from  this  fpice,  but  from  the  nut- 
meg. Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
officinal  fteel  wine  [Z.]  and  aqua 
mirabilis  [2?.]  ; and  the  exprefled 
oil  in  the  ftomachic  and  cephalic 
plafters  [Z.] 

MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Iu- 

perator  I a. 

M A J ORANiB  folia  ; Major  ana 


vulgaris  C.  B.  Origans  Majorana 
Lin.  Sweet  marjoram  ; the  leaves 
[Z.  E .] 

Marjoram  is  railed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as 
medicinal  ufes;  the  feeds  are  com- 
monly procured  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild.  It  is  a moderately 
warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  vir- 
tues both  to  aqueous  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to 
water  in  diflillation.  It  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  head  and  nerves,  and  in  the 
humoural  althmas  and  catairhs  of 
old  people.  An  effentia!  oil  of 
the  herb  is  kept  in  the  Ihops. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errliine,  and  enters 
the  officinal  flernutatory  powder. 

MALABATHRUM folium:  Fo - 
lium  cinnamcni  Jive  canellrf  Malava- 
ric/r  et  JavanenJis  C.  B.  Laurus 
CaJJia  Lin.  Indian  leaf  [Z.] 

This  leaf  is  of  a green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
fide,  lefs  fo  on  the  other,  on  which 
run  three  remarkable  ribs  through 
its  whole  length.  Lemery  and 
Pomet  affirm,  that  thefe  leaves  have 
no  perceptible  fmell  or  talte;  Her- 
man and  others,  that  they  have  a 
very  great  fhare  of  both  : thofe  met 
with  in  our  (hops  have  little  or  no 
fmell,  till  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour : 
on  chewing,  they  are  found  ex- 
tremely mucilaginous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  further  ufe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca ; and  is,  when 
in  its  greatefl  perfe&ion,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  mace,  which  our  col- 
lege direct  as  a fuccedaneum  to  it. 

MALV^E  folia , fores  : Malva 
fylvefris  folio  finuato  C.  B.  Mal- 
low ; the  leaves  and  flowers  [Z.  E .] 
Thefe  have  a fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous 
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ginous  fweetiih  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  .ranked  the  firft  of  the  four 
emollient  herbs:  they  were  for- 

merly of  fome  efteem,  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly ; at  prefent, 
decodtions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenterics,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  . hu- 
mours. Their  principal  life  is  in 
emollient  glyfters,  cataplaims,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the 
officinal  decodtion  for  glyfters,  and 
a conferve  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  [Z,.] 

MALA : FruSlus  malt  fativse 
Raii.  Apples  [£.] 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and  a- 
bating  third  : the  more  acid  kinds 
Iqofen  the  belly;  the  auftere  have 
rather  a contrary  effedt. 

MALA  SYLVESTRIA:  Fruc- 
tus  mali  fylvejlris  acido  fruttu  Tourn. 
Crab  apples,  or  wildings  [£.] 

Thefe  are  fo  acid  as  not  to  be 
eatable:  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimes  fupplied  the  place  of 
vinegar,  and  has  been  made  an  in- 
gredient in  cooling  and  reftringent 
gargarifms.  At  prefent,  they  are 
fcarce  ever  employed  for  any  medi- 
cinal ufe. 

MANNA  [L.  E.~\  Ex  Fraxino 
Orno  Lin.  The  juice  of  certain 
trees  of  the  afli  kind  (growing  in 
Italy  and  Sicily)  either  naturally 
] concreted  on  the  plants;  or  exfic- 
cated  and  purified  by  art.  There 
are  feveral  forts  of  manna  in  the 
(hops.  The  larger  pieces,  called 
flake  manna,  are  ufually  prefer- 
red; though  the  fmaller  grains  are 
equally  as  good,  provided  they  be 
1 white,  or  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
very  light,  of  a fvveet  not  unplea- 
fant  talte,  and  free  from  any  viflble 


impurities.  Some  people  injudi- 
cioufly  prefer  the  fat  honey-like 
manna  to  the  foregoing : this  has 
either  been  expofed  to  a moift  air, 
or  damaged  by  fea  or  other  water. 
This  kind  of  manna  is  faid  to  be 
fometimes  counterfeited  by  a com- 
pofition  of  fugar  and  honey,  mixed 
with  a little  fcammony : there  is 
alfo  a factious  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  faid  to  be  compofed 
of  fugar,  manna,  and  fome  purga- 
tive ingredient,  boiled  to  a proper 
confidence  ; this  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  weight,  folidity,  un- 
tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by  its 
tafte,  which  is  different  from  that 
of  manna. 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable  lax- 
ative, and  may  be  given  with  fafe- 
ty  to  children  and  pregnant  wo- 
men : neverthelefs,  in  fome  parti- 
cular conftitutions,  it  adts  very  un- 
kindly, producing  flatulencies  and 
diftenfion  of  the  vifeera  ; thefe  in- 
conveniences may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm 
aromatic.  Manna  operates  fo  weak- 
ly, as  not  to  produce  the  full  effedt 
of  a cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large 
dofes,  and  hence  it  is  rarely  given 
in  this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may 
be  commodioufly  diffolved  in  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
to  the  cathartic  falts,  fena,  rhu- 
barb, or  the  like.  Geoffroy  re- 
commends acuating  it  with  a few 
grains  of  emetic  tartar;  the  mixture 
is  to  be  divided  into  feveral  dofes, 
each  containing  one  grain  of  the 
emetic  tartar:  by  this  management, 
he  fays,  bilious  ferum  will  be  plen- 
tifully evacuated,  without  any  nau- 
fea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  efficacy  of 
this  drug  is  greatly  promoted  (if 
the  account  of  Vallifnieri  deferve 
credit)  by  a fubftance  which  is  it- 
felf very  flow  of  operation,  cafia. 
(See  Casia.)  Manna  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  eledtary  of  cafia  [ L . E .] 
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and  gives  name  to  an  officinal  lo- 
hoch  [£.] 

MARGARITA  [L.  E ] Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  infide  of 
the  fiiell  of  the  concha  margciritifera 
or  mother-of-pearl  fifh,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyfters,  muflels,  and  other 
fhell  fillies.  The  pearls  moft  ef- 
teemed  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
and  Weft-Indies,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  occi- 
dental : the  oriental,  which  are  va- 
lued moft,  have  a more  fhining  fil- 
ver  hue  than  the  occidental ; thefe 
latter  are  fomewhat  milky:  a fort 
inferior  to  both  thefe  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  our  own  feas^  particu- 
larly on  the  coafts  of  Scotland. 
The  coarfe,  rough  pearls,  and  the 
very  fmall  ones  which  are  unfit  for 
other  ufes,  are  thofe  generally  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  They  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  as  cordial, 
alexipharmac,  and  comforting  the 
nerves  : but  the  only  virtue  that 
can  be  reafonably  expe&ed  from 
them  is,  that  of  abforbing  acidities 
in  the  primae  vise,  in  which  inten- 
tion they  enter  three  of  the  offi- 
cinal powders.  Their  comparative 
ftrength,  with  regard  to  the  other 
abforbents,  may  be  feen  among  the 
tables  at  the  beginning  of  this  work : 
fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII  folia:  Marrubii  albi 
*1 vulgaris  C.  B.  White  horehound  ; 
the  leaves  [ L . T.] 

Thefe  have  a very  ftrcng,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a roughiih 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  pofiefs  in  common 
with  other  ftrong  bitters,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable 
in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs, 
the  yellow  jaundice  proceeding 
from  a vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and 
other  chronical  diforders.  They  are 


doubtlefs  an  ufeful  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  promote  the  fluid  Accre- 
tions in  general,  and,  liberally 
taken,  loofen  the  belly.  They  are 
an  ingredient  only  in  the  theriaca 
[L.] 

MARI  SYRTACI  folia  : Mari 
cortufe  f.  B.  Chamadryos  maritime 
incaiue  frutejcentis  foliis  lanceolatis 
Tourn.  Origani  Syriaci  Lin.  Sy- 
rian herb  maftich ; the  leaves 
[L.E.]  m 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
i fh  tafte  ; and,  when  rubbed  betwixt 
the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmell, 
which  foon  aft'eits  the  head,  and 
occafions  fneezing : diililled  with 
water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  pe- 
netrating eflential  oil,  refembling 
one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  fcurvy-grafs.  Thele  qualities 
point  out  the  ufes  to  which  this 
plant  might  be  applied;  at  pre- 
fent,  it  is  little  otherwife  employed 
than  in  cephalic  fnuffs.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  pul-vis  Jlernutatorius 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

MARI  VULGARIS  folia:  Samp- 

fuci  fve  tnari  majlichen  redolentis 
C.  B.  Thy  mb  r a:  Hifpanica:  major  an  & 
folio  Tourn...  Thy  mi  mafiichina  Lin . 
Herb  maftich  ; the  leaves  [ L . £.] 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant  is 
become  almolt  a ftranger  to  practice. 

MASTICHE  [L.  £.]  Maftich  ; 
a refin  exuding  from  the  lentife 
tree  (fee  Lentiscus)  an^l  brought 
from  Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowifti 
tranfparent  grains  or  tears,  of  an 
agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when 
heated  or  fet  on  fire.  This  refin  is 
recommended  in  old  coughs,  dy- 
fent«ries,  h&moptoes,  weaknefs  of 
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the  ftomach,  and  in  general  in  all 
debilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
Geoffroy  direds  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes:  but  water  extrads  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ; redified 
fpirit  almolt  entirely  diflolves  it. 
The  folution  tailes  very  warm  and 
pungent. 

MATRICARLE  folia,  fores  : 
Matricarias  vulgaris  feu  fatives  C.  B. 
Matricarias  Partbtnii  Lin.  Com- 
mon wild  featherfew  or  feverfew  ; 
the  leaves  [ L . £.]  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  plant  is  a celebrated  anti- 
hyfleric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  molt  happy  ef- 
fects from  it  in  obftrudions  of  the 
uterine  evacuations.  I have  often 
feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of  a de- 
coition  of  matricaria  and  chamo- 
mile flowers  with  a little  mugwort, 
hyfleric  complaints  inftantly  reliev- 
ed, the  difeharge  fucceed  plenti- 
fully, and  the  patient  from  a lethar- 
gic Hate,  return  as  it  were  into  life 
again.  Matricaria  is  likewife  re- 
commended in  many  other  disor- 
ders, as  a warm  flimulating  bitter  : 
all  that  bitters  and  carminatives  can 
do,  fays  Geoffroy,  may  be  expeded 
from  this.  It  is  undoubtedly  a me- 
dicine of  fome  ufe  in  thefe  cafes, 
though  not  perhaps  equal  to  cha- 
momile flowers  alone,  with  which 
the  matricaria  agrees  in  fenfible 
qualities,  except  in  being  weaker. 

MECHOACANN^E  radix  [ E .] 
Convolvuli  Mechoacannes  Lin.  The 
root  of  an  American  convolvulus, 
brought  chiefly  from  Mechoacan,  a 
province  of  Mexico,  in  thin  fl ices 
like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of  a 
whitifh  colour.  It  was  firll  intro- 
duced among  us  (about  the  year 
1524)  as  a purgative  univerfally 
fafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbific  humours  from  the  mod 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  As  foon 


as  jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loll  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs  by  fome 
dill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic.  It 
has  very  little  fmell  or  talle,  and  is 
not  apt  to  offend  the  ftomach  ; its 
operation  is  flow,  but  effectual  and 
fafe.  Geoffroy  affirms,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  purgative  accompanied 
with  fewer  inconveniencies.  It 
feems  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in 
being  weaker;  the  refins  obtain- 
ed from  both  have  nearly  the  fame 
qualities,  but  jalap  yields  five  or 
fix  times  as  much  as  Mechoacan. 
Hence  it  is  found  neceflary  to  ex- 
hibit the  latter  in  fix  times  the  dofe 
of  the  former,  to  prod uce/ the  fame 
effeds. 

MEL  [L.  £.]  Honey. — Honey 
is  a vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honey-comb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates  ; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  can- 
vas bags,  and  forcing  the  honey 
out  by  a prefs.  The  former  fort  is 
the  purer  ; the  latter  is  found  to 
contain  a good  deal  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
many  other  impurities : there  is 
another  fort  ftill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  bell  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a very  pleafant  talle  : both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  from  which  the  bees 
collecl  it : that  of  Narbonne  in 

France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  laid  to  have  a very  manifefl  fla- 
vour of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infulion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidercd  as  a medicine, 
is  a very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  difl'olving  vifeid 

j uices. 
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juices,  and  promoting  the  expecto- 
ration of  tough  phlegm  : in  fomc 
particular  conllitutions  it  has  an  in- 
convenience of  griping  or  proving 
purgative ; this  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPODIUM,  vide  Hel- 
leborus  Niger. 

MELILOTI/;//*, /mtr  : L'rifo- 
lii  odor  at  i feu  meliloti  vulgar  is  J.  B. 

' Trifolii  Meliloti  officinalis  Lin.  Me- 
lilot ; the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ; and  has  likewife,  for 
medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell  ; when  dry,  a 
pretty  ftrong  one : the  tafte  is 
roughifh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufeous.  A decodtion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen;  and  a 
decodtion  of  the  flowers  in  the  fluor 
albus.  But  modern  practice  rarely 
employs  it  any  otherwife  than  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyfters, 
and  in  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
and  the  like;  and  in  thefe  not  often. 
It  formerly  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
officinal  plafters,  which  received 
from  the  melilot  a green  colour,  but 
no  virtue, 

MELISSJE  folia  : Meliffiee  hor- 
tenfis  C.  B.  Melif  a officinalis  Lin. 
Balm  ; the  leaves  [ L . £.] 

This  plant,  when  in  perfeftion, 
has  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind  : and  a weak 

roughifh  aromatic  tafte.  The  young 
fhoots  have  the  ltrongeft  flavour : 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus;  and  in 


all  diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  fup- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expeCled  to  find  in 
it  a medicine  which  Ihould  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The 
prefent  prattice  however  holds  it 
in  no  great  efteem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants. 
In  diltillation,  it  yields  an  elegant 
efl'ential  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmall 
quantity  ; the  remaining  deco&ion 
taftes  roughifh.  Strong  infufions 
of  the  herb,  drunk  as  tea,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a weak  lax  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  : thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dulated with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a fine  reddifh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. A Ample  water  of  the  plant 
is  directed  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, as  an  officinal. 

MELONUM  femen.  Melons  : 
the  feeds.  Thefe  ftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  have 
been  fometimcs  ufed,  with  the 
others  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling  and 
emollient ; but  are  at  prefent  little 
taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,  vide 
Nefeta. 

MENTHA  VULGARIS/*//*; 

Menthce  anguftifolice  fpicatce  C.  B. 
Garden  or  ipearmint ; the  leaves 

[L.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a warm, 
roughifh,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte  ; 
and  a ftrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a w'arm  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative : in  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
fese,  continual  Teachings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  exprefles  it)  al- 
moft  all  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
4 * ftomach, 
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ftomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per-  troduced  into  pra&ice,  and  received 
haps  of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky  for  the  firll  time  in  our  prefent 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children  pharmacopoeia ; very  few  of  the 
are  fubjett,  lienteries,  and  other  botanical  or  medical  writers  make 
kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this  mention  of  it.  Jc  grows  wild  in 
plant  frequently  does  good  fervice.  fome  parts  of  England,  in  moift 
It  likevvifp  proves  beneficial  in  watery  places,  but  is  much  lefs 
many  hylleric  cafes,  and  affords  an  common  than  the  other  forts.  The 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other  leaves  have  a more  penetrating 
weaknefles  confequent  upon  deli-  fmell  than  any  of  the  other  mints. 


very.  The  bell  preparations  for 
thefe  purpofes  are,  a ftrong  infu- 
fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to 
one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a tinfture.  or  extrail  prepared  with 
redlified  fpirit.  Thefe  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint.  The 
eflential  oil  and  diltilled  water  con- 
tain only  the  aromatic  part ; the 
exprefled  juice  only  the  aftringency 
and  bitterifhnefs,  together  with  the 
mucilaginous  lubflance  common  to 
all  vegetables.  The  eflential  oil, 
a Ample  and  fpirituous  water,  and  a 
conferve,  are  kept  in  the  fhops:  the 
Edinburgh  college  direils  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  leaves  in  the  diftilled 
water.  This  herb  is  an  ingredient 
alfo  in  the  three  alexeterial  waters ; 
and  its  eflential  oil  in  the  ftomach 
plafter  [£.]  and  pills  [is.] 

MENTASTRI  folia  : Mentajlri 
fpicati  folio  l on gi ore  candicante  J.  B. 
Horfe  mint  ; the  leaves.  This 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are 
found  wild  in  moill  meadows, 
marflies,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. They  are  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a hot  unplcafant  bit- 
ternefs. 

MENTH.E  PIPERITIDIS  fo- 
lia : Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  if 
habitioribus , feliis  men t ha  fufea,  fa- 
pore  fernjido  piper  is  Raii  Synopf 
Mentha  piperita  Lin.  Peppermint; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.]  - 

This  fpecics  has  been  lately  in- 


and  a much  warmer,  pungent, 
glowing  talle  like  pepper,  finking 
as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is  in  flatu- 
lent colics,  languors,  and  flmilar 
diforders  : it  feems  to  aft  as  foon 
as  taken,  and  extend  its  effedls 
through  the  whole  fyftem,  inflantly 
communicating  a glowing  warmth.  ' 
Water  extradls  the  whole  of  the 
pungency  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  elevates  it  in  diftilladon.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are  an  efien- 
tial  oil,  and  a Ample  and  fpiritu- 
ous water  [£.]  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  it  alfo  in  the  aqua 
mirabilis  and  elixir  of  vitriol. 

.MERCURIALIS  maris  If  fern: - 
na  folia  : Mercurialts  teficulata five 
maris , If  fpicata  Ji<ve  feemina  Diof- 
coridis  if  Plinii.  C.  B.  Mercurialis 
annua  Lin.  Male  and  female  French 
mercury  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

Thefe  Hand  among  the  five  emol- 
lient herbs  ; and  in  this  intention 
are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  glyf- 
ters.  A fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves,  given  in  a dole  of  two 
ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a mild  and 
ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rialis growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers',  as  having  the 
fame  virtues  with  the  foregoing, 
and  as  more  palatable,  has  been 
found  poflefled  of  noxious  qualities. 
(See  Raii  Synopf.  edit.  3.  page  138. 
Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  Lonvthorp.  ii.  640.) 
This  may  be  diftinguilhed'from  the 

N foregoing. 
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foregoing,  by  its  being  a perennial 
plant,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  llalk  not  at  all 
branched.  The  officinal  fort  is 
named  by  Linnaeus  mercurialis  caule 
braebiato, foliis glabris  ; the  poiion- 
ous  mercurialis  caule fimplicijjitno , fo- 
liis fcabcis  ; and  is  commonly  called 
with  us  dogs  mercury. 

MER.CURIUS,  vide  Argen- 
tum VIVUM. 

ME  I ATHAMANTICI  radix : 
A lei  foliis  anethi  C.B.  JEthufes  Mei 
Lin.  Spignel ; the  root  [Z..  E. ] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy,  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
alfo  in  England.  The  roots  have 
a pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitteriffi  tafte  : in 
virtue  they  are  fimilar  to  the  lervifti- 
cum,  from  which  this  root  feems  to 
differ  only  in  being  weaker,  and 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.  It  is  an 
ufeful  aromatic  and  carminative, 
though  at  prefent  little  regarded. 

MEZEREI  radix , cortex , b access 
Laureoles folio  deciduo,  fore  purpureo , 
oficinis,  laureolce  famines  C.  B. 
Daphnes  Mezerei  Lin.  Mezereon, 
or  ipurgc-olive;  the  root,  bark,  and 
berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  /aureola, 
or  fpnrge  laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
times ul'edin  diet-drinks, 

MLLII  femen  : Milii  fsmen  luteo 
C.  B.  Panici  miliacei  Lin.  Millet; 
the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines  : they  are  fufficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di- 
geftion. 

MILIUM  SOLIS,  vide  Litho- 

SPERMUM. 
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MILLEFOLU  folia  : MtUtfolii 
vulgaris  albi,  et  Millefolii  purpurei 
C.B.  /ichillecx  Millefolii  Lin.  Mil- 
foil, or  yarrow  ; the  leaves  [E.] 
This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
have  a rough  bitteriffi  taile,  and  a 
faint  aromatic  fmell.  T heir  vir- 
tues are  thofe  of  a very  mild  aftrin- 
gent,  and  as  fuch  they  Hand  recom- 
mended in  hemorrhages  both  inter- 
nal and  external,  diarrhoeas,  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  fibres  ; and 
in  fpafmodic  hyfterical  affeZlions. 
In  thefe  cafes,  fome  of  the  Ger- 
mans have  a very  high  opinion  of 
this  herb,  particularly  Stahl,  who 
efteemed  it  a very  effeftual  aftrin- 
gent,  and  in  his  language,  one  of 
the  moil  certain  tonics  and  feda- 
tives.  Its  virtues  are  extradled  in 
great  perfeftion  by  proof  fpirit; 
water  takes  up  its  aftringency  and 
bitternefs,  but  little  of  its  aromatic 
flavour;  tinctures  made  in  rectified 
fpirit  contain  both,  though  rather 
weaker  than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con- 
fiderably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves;  in  diililla- 
tion,  they  yield  a fmall  quantity 
of  effential  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable  warm, 
pungent  taile.  Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  con  tray  ci  va,  and  ima- 
gines they  might  in  fome  meafure 
lupply  its  place.  This,  However, 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  fince 
there  i3  fuch  a remarkable  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  two,  that  whilft 
one  retains  its  tafte  for  a length  of 
time  after  it  has  been  brought  to  us 
from  America,  the  tafte  of  the  other 
is  in  great  meafure  lolt  by  drying. 

MILLEPEDE  [L.E.]  Wood- 
lice,  hoglice.  Haters. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  infers  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  Hones,  and  in  cold 
moift  places : in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a faint  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  pun- 
gent, fweetiih,  nauleous  tafte. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  in  all  kinds 
of  obftru&ions  of  the  bowels,  in 
the  jaundice,  weakneis  ot  fight, 
and  a variety  of  other  diforders. 
Whether  they  have  any  juft  title 
to  thefe  virtues,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  : thus  much  is  certain, 

that  their  real  effe&s  come  far 
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region  of  a particular  kind  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in  China,  1 artary, 
and  the  F.aft-Indies  : the  beft  muik 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  inr 
ferior  fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal, 
and  a ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders  ; which  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fi7.e  of  a pigeon’s 
egg,  covered  with  fhort  brown 
hairs,  well  filled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  opened. 
The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a kind 
of  unftuofity,  of  a dark  reddifh 
brown,  or  rufty  blackilh  colour, 
in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very 


ftiort  of  the  character  ufually  given  few  hard  black  clots,  and  perfectly 

. • i I*  C r*  m ft  * K or  1 1 1 


of  them.  Their  officinal  prepara- 
tions are,  the  millepedes  dried  and 
powdered  [A.  it.]  and  an  infufion 
of  the  live  infecl  in  wine  [£.] 
They  are  an  ingredient  alio  in  the 
x&eric  decoftion  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM' [L. E ] Red  lead;  lead 
calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the  arti- 
cle Plumbum. 


free  from  any  Tandy  or  other  via- 
ble foreign  matter.  If  chewed, 
and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper, 
it  looks  fmooth,  bright,  yellowifh, 
and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on 
a red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame, 
and  burns  a'moft  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  an  exceeding  fmall 
quantity  of  light  greyiffi  allies.  If 
any  earthy  fubftances  have  been 
mixed  with  the  mufle,  the  quantity 
of  the  refiduum  will  readily  dilcover 


MORI  fyuSus,  et  cortex  radicis  : 
Mori  fruSlu  nigro  C.  B.  "1  he  mul- 
berry tree;  its  fruit  [L,  E.]  and  the 
bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ufed  as  a medicine;  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  promoting  the 
grpffer  fecretions.  An  agreeable 
fyrup  made  from  the  juice,  is  kept 
in  the  Ihops.  'The  bark  of  the  roots 
has  been  in  confiderable  efteem  as 
a vermifuge  ; its  tafte  is  bitter,  and 
fomewhat  aftringent. 

MOSCHUS  [L.E.]  Mufk. 

Mufic  is  a grumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a lit- 
tle bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilical 


them. 

Mufk  has  a bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte;  a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a diftance,  but  when  fmelt  near, 
fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable,  un- 
lefs  weakened  by  the  admixture  of 
other  fubftances.  If  a fmall  quan- 
tity be  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine  ia 
the  cold  for  a few  days,  it  imparts 
a deep,  but  not  red  dntture  : this, 
though  it  difeovers  no  great  fmell 
of  the  mufic,  is  nevertheless  ftrong- 
ly  impregnated  with  its  virtues  ; a 
Angle  drop  of  it  communicates  to 
a whole  quart  cf  wine  a rich 
mufky  flavour.  The  degree  of  fla- 
vour which  a tindlure  drawn  from 
a known  quantity  of  roAifk,  com- 
municates to  vinous  liquors,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  beft  criteria  for 
judging  of  the  goodnefs  of  this 
commodity.  Neamarm  informs  us, 
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that  fpirit  of  wine  difl'olves  ten 
parts  out  of  thirty  of  mufk,  and 
that  water  takes  up  twelve;  that 
water  elevates  its  fmell  in  di folia- 
tion, whild  pure  fpirit  brings  ever 
nothing. 

Mufk  is  a medicine  of  great 
edeem  in  the  eaftern  countries: 
among  us,  it  has  been  for  feme 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a perfume,  on  a fuppofkiou  of 
its  occafioning  vapour:.,  &c.  in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a fe- 
dentary  life.  Jt  appears,  however, 
from  late  experience,  to  be,  when 
properly  managed,  a remedy  of 
good  fervice  even  againd  thofe  dif- 
orders  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  produce.  Dr.  Wall  has  com- 
municated (in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfattions,  N°  474)  an  account 
of  fome  extraordinary  effetts  of 
mufk  in  convullive  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  which  have  too  often  baffled 
the  force  of  medicine.  The  do&or 
obferves,  that  the  fmell  of  perfumes 
is  often  of  difoervice,  where  the 
fubdance  taken  inwardly,  and  in 
confiderable  quantity,  produces  the 
happied  effects : that  two  perfons, 
labouring  under  a fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of 
deep,  from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
by  taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each 
of  which'were  fixteen  grains,  were 
perfectly  relieved  from  their  com- 
plaints. He  likewife  obferves,  that 
convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  word  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  a dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains  : 
and  that  in  fome  cafes,  where  this 
medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
ilrong  convulfions,  be  adminidered 
to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injected  as 
a glyder.  He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains, 
he  never  found  much  ededb  from 
it;  but  that,  taken  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 


duce a mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  unea- 
fmefs  ; that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
eafes  pain,  raffes  the  fpirit:,  and 
after  the  fwcat  breaks  out,  the  pa- 
tient ufually  falls  into  a refreihing 
deep  ; that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyfterical  per  foil,  how  averfe  fo- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  fur- 
ther extraordinary  eft'efb  of  mufk, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.  I have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs ; 
and  fometlmes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufk  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans, 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Ead- 
Indies ; their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  done. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  diredled  as  officinals  ; (1) 
The  yellow,  mxrobalani  te.etes  citri- 
ni  C.  B.  (2)  The  chebule,  myroba - 
lani  tnaxim#  oblong#  an gulof a C.  B. 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myroba- 
lani  nig  # ofiangula;  is  C.  B.  (4) 
The  belliric,  myrobalani  rotund# 
belliric#  C.  B.  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrobalani  emblic#  in  fegmentis  nu- 
cleum  babentes , angulof#  'J.  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.  They 
have  alfo  an  adringent  quality,  dif- 
coverable  by  the  tade,  from  their 
ufe  among  the  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  driking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  dilu- 
tions. In  confequence  of  this, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  drengthen  the 
bowels  after  their  operation  as  a 
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cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  incon- 
fderable,  that  practitioners  have 
lor  a long  time  laid  them  entirely 
afide  in  that  intention  ; and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  has  new  rejected 
them  front  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
dimples. 

MYRRHA  [Z.Z.]  Myrrh. 

Myrrh  is  a concrete  gumnty-re- 
finous  juice  brought  front  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
bell:  fort  is  of  a brown  or  reddilh 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent ; of  a lightly  pungent,  bitter 
talle,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  palate  ; 
and  a ftrong  not  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  medical  effeCts  of  this  aro- 
matic bitter  are,  to  warm  and 
ilrengthen  the  vifeera',  and  dif- 
folve  thick,  tenacious  juices  ; it 
frequently  occafions  a mild  dia- 
phorefis,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
feoretions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceab'e,  in 
languid  cafes,  difeafes  arifing  from 
a Ample  inactivity,  thofe  female 
diforders  which  proceed  from  a 
cold,  mucous,  fluggilh  indilpofi- 
tion  of  the  humours,  fuppreflions 
of  the  uterine  difeharges,  cacheCtic 
diforders,  and  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  opprefled  by  vifeid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewife  fup- 
pofed  in  a peculiar  manner  to  re- 
fill: putrefaftion  in  all  parts  of  the 
body;  and  in  this  light  itands  re-, 
commended  in  malignant,  putrid, 
and  pellilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox,  in  which  lalt  it  is  faid  to 
accelerate  the  eruption. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate 
any  thing  of  either  in  evaporation, 
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The  gummy  fubflance  left  by  this 
menliruum  has  a difagreeable  take, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh:  this  part 
difl’oives  in  water,  except  fome  im- 
purities which  remain.  In  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  a ponderous  eflential 
oil  arifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  balls 
of  an  officinal  tincture  [ L . E.)  and 
gives'  name 'to  a compound  tinc- 
ture [£]  elixir,  powder  [Z.]  and 
troches  \E  ].  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprie-  » 
tatis,  the  guns  pills  Rufu  ’s  pills 
[ L.  Z.]  ftomachic  pills  [Z.]  mithri- 
date,  theriaca  [Z.J  and  theriaca 
Edinenfis  [Z.] 

MYRTI  bacca : Myrti  commu- 
nis Italic (t  C.  B.  Myrtle  ; the  ber- 
ries [Z.] 

This  is.  an  evergreen  (hrub, 
glowing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  leaves 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  aftringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPf  femen  : Napi  dulcis  cjfcina- 
rum : Napi fatinja:  C.B.  Sweet  navew 
or  navew  gentle  ; the  feeds  fZ.] 

This  is  a fort  of  turnep,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
ufe.  The  roots  are  warmer  than  the 
common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a bitterilh  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a faint  aromatic  flavour:  abun- 
dance of  virtues  has  been  aferibed 
to  them,  as  attenuating,  detergent, 
alexipharnaac,  and  others  ; at  pre- 
sent, they  are  of  no  further  ufe  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  in. 
the  theriaca. 

NAPI  ' SYLVESTRIS  femen  : 
Napi  fylaoeflris  C.  B.  Rape  ; the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
^ 3 a difference 
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difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller  : it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  garden 
fore:  the  only  ufe,  however,  they 
are  applied  to,  is  the  preparation 
of  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  brtufmg  and  preffing 
the  feeds : large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  iHe  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  Radix 
na  di  Celtics  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Va- 
let ■iana  Celtics  Tourn.  Celtic  nard 
[L.  E .]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  Sec. 

This  root  confilts  of  a number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  ltalks  adhering  ; the  latter  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowifh  feales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [L.  E.] 
Na+dus  Indie  a , qut£  J pica , fptca  nar- 
di,  et /pica  Indica  o/jicinarum  C.  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Ealt-  Indies. 

This  is  a congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
rffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
•with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head  or 
fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root : they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  ltalks,  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes 
«ntirc  leaves  and  pieces  of  (talks 
are  found  among  them.  We  like- 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  ilfuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  talte ; and  a 
itrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  ars  ftomachic  and  carmina- 


tive ; and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients 
in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca, 

NASTURTH  AQUATIC!  fo* 
lia  : Na/lurtii  aquatici  fupini  C.  B. 
Sijymb,  ii  Na/urlii  aquatici  Lin. 
Water- crefl'es  : the  leaves  [ L . T.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  Handing  wa- 
ters j its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greatelt  per- 
fection in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixe  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  taile,  fimiiar  to  that  of  cocble- 
aria , but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  chey  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a mighty  opinion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  Angular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, Itrengthening  the  vife  ra, 
opening  obltruttions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours: 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  exprefl’ed 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
talte  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a confi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fucci  fcorbutici  of 
the  (hops. 

NASTURTII  HORTENSIS 

folia,  femen  : Na/lurtii  'vulgaris  fet* 
hortenfis  tenuiter  dinjifi  M or  if  on.  Lg- 
pidii  fati'vi  Lin.  Garden  crefl'es  j 
the  leaves  and  feeds  [A.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  crefl'es 
make  an  ufeful  falad  in  fcorbutic 
habits.  In  tafle  and  medical  vir- 
tues, they  are  fimiiar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  more 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia  : Menthtt  ca- 
taria:  vulgaris  et  major  is  C.  B.  Ne- 
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feta  Catari  f Lin.  Nep,  or  cat- 
mint ; the  leaves [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  and  is  fome- 
times  alio  found  growing  wild  in 
hedges  and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a 
moderately  aromatic  plant,  .of  a 
flrong  fmell,  refembling  a mixture 
of  mint  and  pennyroyal;  of  the  vir- 
tues of  which  it  likewife  partici- 
pates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM  : 

Lignum  peregrinum,  aquam  caruleam 
reddens  C.  B-  Guilandina  Moringa 
Lin.  Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a whitilh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddilh  within  . the  bark  is  ufu- 
ally  rejected.  This  wood  imparts 
to  water  or  rectified  fpirit  a deep 
tindlure,  appearing,  when  placed 
betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  iituations 
bhre.  Pieces  of  another  wood  are 
lometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  talte.  It  {lands 
recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  dif- 
Orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paliages  ; and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the;  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Pra&itioners  how- 
ever have  not  found  thele  virtues 
warranted  by  experience, 

NICOTIANyE  folia  : Nicotian # 
latifoli#  majoris  C.  B.  Nicotian# 
<T abaci  Lin.  Tobacco  ; the  leaves 
[l.  E.] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
purope,  about  the  year  1560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  America  ; and 
is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe,  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are 
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about  two  feet  long,  of  a pale 
green  colour  whilft  frelh,  and  when 
carefully  dried,  of  a lively  yeUowilh. 
They  have  a ilrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants  ; and  a very  acrid  burning 
talte.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  o€- 
cafioning  almolt  intolerable  car- 
dialgic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in 
water,  their  virulence  is  abated,  and 
at  length  deltroyed  : an  extract 

made  by  long  codlion  is  recom- 
mended by  btahl  and  other  Ger- 
man phylicians,  as  a fafe  and  moll 
effectual  aperient,  expectorant,  de- 
tergent, &c.  but  this  medicine, 
which  is  extremely  precarious  and 
uncertain  in  ltrength,  has  never 
come  into  efteem  among  us.  To- 
bacco is  lometimes  ufed  externally 
in  unguents,  for  deftroving  cuta- 
neous infedls,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
&c.  Beaten  into  a malh  with  vine- 
gar or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes 
proved  ferviceable  for  removing 
hard  tumours  of  the  hypochon- 
dres  ; an  account  is  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  eflays  of  two  cafes  of 
this  kind  cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  This  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotian  a minor,  by  Ge- 
rard byofeyamus  luteus  A icotianci 
rujiica  Lin.  It  feems  to  agree  in 
quality  with  the  hyofevamus  for- 
merly mentioned,  though  (as  Dale 
informs  us)  often  fubltituted  in  our 
markers  for  the  true  tobacco  : 
from  which  it  may  be  diftinguilhed 
by  the  leaves  being  much  fmaller, 
and  the  flowers  nor  reddilh  as  thofe 
of  the  officinal  fort,  but  of  a yel- 
lowifh  green  colour. 

NIGELLjE  femen  : Nigel/# fore 
minor e funplici  camtido  C.  B.  Fennel- 
flower ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  fown  annually  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  j the  feeds 
N 4 moll 
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mod  efteemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a ftrong,  rot 
unpleafant  l'mell  ; and  a fubacrid, 
fomewhat  uncluous  difagreeable 
tafte.  They  hand  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic.  Sec.  but  have 
long  been  ftrangers  to  piadlics, 
and  are  by  fome  fufpe&ed  to  have 
noxious  qualities. 

_ NITRUM  [L.  £.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpctre  ; a fait,  extrafled  in  Per- 
fia  and  the  Haft-Indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills;  and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  rotted 
together  (with  the  addition  of 
lirrte  and  afhe.s)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  without 
the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is  never 
generated.  The  fait  extracted  from 
the  earths,  &c.  by  means  of  water, 
is  purified  by  colature  and  cryftal- 
lization. 

Pure  nitre  diftblves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  cryftals  ; their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a pyramid  of  an 
equal  number  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ; and  in  contact 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a bright 
flame  and  confiderable  noife  ; after 
the  detonation  is  over,  a large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found 
remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre  is 
Iharp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a fenfation  of 
coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  of  celebrated 
ufe  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  of  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a manifcftly 
cooling  one,  by  which  it  quenches 
thirft,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood.  It  has 
one  great  advantage  above  the  re- 
frigerating medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  thac  it  does  not  coagulate 


the  animal  juices  ; blood,  which 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acids,  and  milk.  See.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  rendered 
more  dilute,  and  preferved  from 
coagulation.  It  neverthelefs  fome- 
what  thickens  the  thin,  ferous, 
acrimonious  humours,  and  occa- 
fions  an  uniform  mixture  of  them 
with  fuch  as  are  more  thick  and 
vifeid  ; by  thefe  means  preventing 
the  ill  confequences  which  would 
otherwife  enfuc  from  the  former, 
though  it  has  not,  as  Junckner 
fuppofes,  any  property  of  really 
obtunding  acrimony.  This  medi- 
cine for  the  molt  part  promotes 
urine  ; fometimes  gently  loofens 
the  belly  ; but  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  very  rarely  has  this  effedl, 
though  given  in  large  dofes  : alvine 
fluxes,  proceeding  from  too  .great 
acrimony  of  the  bile  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inteftir.es,  are  fiTpprefled 
by  it : in  choleric  and  febrile  dif- 
orders, it  generally  excites  fweat ; 
but  in  malignant  cafes,  where  the 
pulfe  is  low,  and  the  ftrength  loft, 
it  retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exanthe- 
mata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre  ; in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this 
fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  falival 
moifture  upon  the  palate  and  fauces 
into  the  confidence  of  a mucus, 
which  keeps  them  moift  for  a con- 
fiderable time  ; whereas,  if  nitre  be 
not  added,  a fudden  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues ; that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
dent ufe  of  nitre  is  of  more  fervice 
than  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines ufually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  : that  nitre  gives  great  re- 
lief in  fuppreflion  and  heat  of 
urine,  whether  Ample  or  occa- 
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floned  by  a venereal  taint  ; that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  fee.  in  all  ery- 
fipelatous  affedtions,  whether  par- 
ticular or  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliria  ; that  in  diar- 
rhoeas happening  in  petechial  fe- 
vers, nitre  mixed  with  abforbents 
and  diaphoretics,  had  the  bell:  ef- 
fects, always  putting  a flop  to  the 
flux,  or  rendering  the  evacuation 
falutary  ; that  in  diarrhoea;  hap- 
pening in  the  fmall-pox,  it  had 
been  employed  with  the  like  fuc- 
cefs,  two  dofes,  or  three  at  molt 
(confiHing  of  two,  three,  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
&c.  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  had  been 
given  without  fuccefs.  The  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like- 
wife as  a medicine  of  lingular  fer- 
vice in  choleras  attended  with  great 
anxieties  and  heat  of  the  blood; 
in  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people  ; and  the  lofs  of  appetite, 
paufea,  vomiting.  &c.  which  gouty 
perfons  are  fometimes  feized  with 
when  the  pains  of  the  feet.  Sec. 
fuddenly  remit.  In  cafes  of  this 
laft  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre  furely 
requires  great  caution,  although 
the  author  affures  us,  that  no  bad 
ponfequences  are  to  be  feared  from 
it.  Neverthelefs  he  obferves,  that 
in  a phthifis  and  ulcerous  affettions, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  of  no  fer- 
yice ; and  that  therefore  its  ufe 
may  be  fuperfeded  in  thefe  com- 
plaints. Indeed  in  diforders  of  the 
lungs  in  general,  it  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  rather  hurtful  than 
beneficial. 

The  ulual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us,  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple  ; though  it  may 
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be  given  with  great  fafety,  and 
generally  to  better  advantage,  in 
larger  quantities  : the  only  incon- 
venience is  its  being  apt  to  fit  un- 
eafy  on  the  ftomach.  Some  have 
affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes  half 
its  weight  of  aqueous  moilture  by 
fufion,  and  confequently  that  one 
part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent 
to  two  of  the  cryitals  ; but  it  did 
not  appear,  upon  fcveral  careful 
trials,  to  lofe  fo  much  as  one  twen- 
tieth of  its  weight.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  nitre  are  a decoc- 
tion or  folution  in  water  [ E .]  and 
troches  [A.]  A corrofive  acid  fpirit 
is  alfo  extrafled  from  it  ; fee  Fart 
II.  chap.  viii.  fedl.  3,  It  is  em- 
ployed likewife  in  operations  on  me- 
tallic bodies,  for  promoting  their 
calcination,  or  burning  out  their 
inflammable  matter. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [L.  E .] 
Nux  mofehata  fruQu  rotundoC.'B. 
Myrijlica  officinalis  Lin.  Nut- 
megs ; the  kernel  of  a roundifh 
nut  which  grows  in  the  Eafi -Indies. 
The  outfide  covering  of  this  fruit 
is  foft  and  flefhy,  like  that  of  a 
walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly  opens 
when  the  nut  grovys  ripe;  imme- 
diately under  this  lies  the  mace  (fee 
Mac  is)  which  forms  a kind  of  re- 
ticular covering  ; through  the  fif- 
fures  whereof  appears  a hard 
woody  fhell  that  includes  the  nut- 
meg. Thefe  kernels  have  long 
been  made  ufe  of  both  for  medi- 
cinal and  culinary  purpofes,  and 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  a warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  likewife  to  have  an  aftrin- 
gent  virtue  ; and  are  employed  in 
that  intention  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries.  Their  aftringency  is 
faid  to  be  incrcafed  by  torrefattion, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  the 
take  : this  treatment  certainly  de- 
prives the  fpice  of  fome  of  its  finer 
oil,  and  therefore  renders  it  lefs 

efficacious 
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efficacious  to  any  good  purpofe  ; 
and  if  we  may  rcafon  from  analogy, 
probably  abates  its  aftringency. 
Nutmegs  diftilled  with  water,  af 
ford  a large  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf ; after  the  diitillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water  ; the  de- 
cOdlion,  infpifiated,  gives  'an  ex- 
trad!  of  an  undluous,  very  lightly 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  little  or  no 
aftringency.  Redtified  fpirit  ex- 
tradls  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs 
by  infufion,  and  elevates  very  lit- 
tle of  it  in  diftillation  : hence  the 
fpirituous  extradl  poftefles  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a conftaerable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a febaceous 
confidence.  In  the  (hops  we  meet 
with  three  forts  of  uncluous  fub- 
ftances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
really  exprefled  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  belt  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  ftone  jars ; this  is  of 
a thick:  confluence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell  ; the  lecond  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mafles,  generally 
flat  and  of  a fquare  figure:  the 

third,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofition 
of  fevum,  palm  oil,  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic flavour  refides,  in  diftilla- 
tion  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion  : the  diftilled  liquor 
and  fpirituou3  tinfture  nearly  re- 
ferable in  quality  thofe  prepared 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nutr 
megs  are,  a fpirituous  water,  ef* 


fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubliance  roafted  [Z,.]  The  nut- 
meg itfelf  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horferadiih  water,  compound  fpi- 
rit of  lavendar,  cordial  confec- 
tion, cardialgic  troches,  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  [£.]  ; its  eflential 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[Z,.]  and  the  exprelTed  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca,  ltomachic 
and  cephalic  plafters  [Z,.]  and  ce- 
phalic balfam  [£.] 

NUX  PTSTACHIA  : Nucleus 
e frufiu  Piftacia  Raii.  Pijiachia 
vera  Lin.  Piftachio  :£.] 

This  is  a moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a kernel  of  a pale 
greenifli  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  (kin.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  : it  bears  like- 
wife  the  colds  of  our  own  climate, 
fo  as  to  have  produced  fruit  not 
inferior  to  that  which  we  receive 
from  abroad.  Piftachio  nuts  have 
a pleafant,  fweet,  undluous  tafte, 
refembling  that  of  almonds.  They 
are  ranked  amongft  the  analeptics, 
and  are  by  fome  much  elteemed  in 
certain  weaknefles,  and  in  emaci- 
ated habits. 

NYMPHZEZE  ALB^E  radix , 
jlores  : Nymph#  all#  major  is  B.  C. 
White  water  lily ; the  root  and 
flowers  [ZT.J 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,  bitteriffi,  glutinous  tafte 
(the  flowers  are  the  leaft  rough)  ; 
and  when  frefh,  a difagreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure 
loft  by  chying  : l^ey  are  r*com- 
mended  in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in- 
forms 
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forms  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  fpoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  root. 


Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcitv  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholfome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre : a 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a yel- 
low colour,  dug  in  fcveral  parts  of 
England.  It  poffeffes  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  hema- 
tites ; but  in  fo  low  a degree, 
that  the  (hops  have  defervedly  re- 
jected it ; its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a pigment. 

# (ENANTHE  : this  is  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  umbelliferous  clafs,  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies,  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  One  of 
thefe  only  is  known  by  its  effefts 
on  the  human  bodv,  the  Oena*>tbe 
Crocata  Lin.  Hemlock  dropwort. 
This  is  a large  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  in  ditches  and  other  moilt 
places  ; with  pinnated  leaves,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  celery  or  cher- 
vil, and  ribbed  kalks.  Its  roots 
afford  the  eaheft  mark  of  dikinc- 
tion,  which  are  white,  thick,  and 
fhort,  and  grow  feveral  together, 
forming  a kind  of  bunch. 

The  hemlock  dropwort  has  long 
been  known  as  a mod  dangerous 

# . O 

poifon;  the  mod  virulent,  perhaps, 
that  this  co'untry  produces.  Its 
roots  or  leaves  eaten  by  mikake, 
have  frequently  proved  fatal,  oc- 
cakoning  violent  ficknefs  and  vo- 
miting, rigours,  convulfior.s,  de- 
lirium, and  other  terrible  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  fyltem.  Dr. 
Puheney  has  publiffied  a cafe  in 
the  Philof.  Tranfaft.  vol.  LXII.  in 
which  this  plant,  ufed  by  mikake 
jnlteadof  the  water  parfnep,  prov- 
ed remarkably  efficacious  in  re- 
moving an  inveterate  fcorbutic 
complaint,  which  had  refiked  a 
Variety  of  other  remedies.  The 
flofe  firft  given  was  a common 


which  at  the  firk  exhibition  pro- 
duced very  alarming  effects.  This 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  ; which  quantity  was 
perfiked  in  a confiderable  time, 
and  then  changed  for  a tea  of  the 
leaves.  The  medicine  never  proved 
purgative,  but  was  diuretic.  It 
always  occafioned  a degree  of  ver- 
tigo ; accompanied,  when  the  juice 
iti'elf  was  taken,  with  naufea  and 
ficknefs. 

If  this  experiment  be  imitated, 
it  is  obvious,  the  greatek  degree  of 
caution  will  be  neceffary. 

OLIVAi  earumque  oleum  : Frue- 
tus  olea  fatwa  C.  B.  The  olive 
tree;  the  fruit  [£.]  and  its  oil 
[L.  E.] 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fou therm 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries  : with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
green-houfes  of  the  curious,  though, 
it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very 
good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  take  : 
pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)"  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
able ; the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakek  take  ; the  Spanifii, 
or  larger,  the  krongek  ; the  Pro- 
vence, which  are  of  a middling 
fize,  are  generally  the  mok  ekeem- 
ed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  take  or  fmell* 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds.  Au- 
thors make  mention  of  two  forts 
of  this  oil ; one,  expreffed  from 
the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive  ; the 
other,  before  it  has  grown  ripe  ; 
this  is  called  oleum  immaturum , and 
omphacinum ■ Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  fhops  under  this  name  ; 
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and  Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  oil ; unripe  olives  yield- 
ing only  a vifeid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
forts  are  obtained , differing  in 
degree  of  purity  : the  purefl  runs 
by  light  preffure  : the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  preffed  more 
ilrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
called  amurca.  All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a confiderable  portion  of 
aqueous  moillure,  and  a mucila- 
ginous fubflance  ; which  fubjeft 
them  to  run  into  a putrid  Hate; 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  add 
fome  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to  the  bottom  ; 
by  thefe  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fufceptible  of  alteration. 
In  its  paffage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  lhaking  of  the  veffel,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de- 
tained in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick 
to  fuffer  it  freely  to  fubfide  ; and 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met 
with  of  a manifefily  faline  tafie. 
Oil  olive  is  ufed  in  the  fimple 
balfam  of  fulphur,  Locatelli’s  bal- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments.  It 
is  oftener  employed  in  this  lafl  in- 
tention than  the  other  expreffed 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purpofes. 

OLIBANUM  [L.E.]  Ex  Junipt- 
rolyciaLin.  A gummy-refm, brought 
f*om  Turkey  and  the  Faft-lndies, 
ufually  in  drops  or  tears,  like  thofe 
of  maflich,  but  larger,  of  a pale 
yellowilh,  and  fometimes  reddifh 
colour  ; a moderately  warm  pun- 
gent tafie^  and  a flrong,  not  very 
agreeable \fmell.  This  drug  has 
received  many  different  appella- 
tions, according  to  its  different 
appearances  s the  fingle  tears  are 


called  limply  olilanum , or  thus  : 
when  two  arc  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  snajeu- 
ium,  and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  faemininusn.  Sometimes  four  or 
live,  about  the  bignefs  of  filberds, 
are  found  adhering  to  a piece  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  from  which 
they  exuded  ; thefe  have  been 
named  thus  carticnjum  ; the  finer 
powder  which  rubs  off  front  the 
tears  in  the  carriage,  mice  thuris ; 
and  the  coarftr  powder,  manmx 
thuris . This  drug  is  not  however 
in  any  of' its  Hates  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  frankincenfe  in  the 
/hops  (fee  Thus). 

Olibanurn  confiHs  of  about  c- 
qual  parts  of  a gummy  and  refinous 
fubflance,  the  firff  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  re&ified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  it?  virtues,  many 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  parti- 
cularly in  diforders  of  the  head 
and  breaH,  in  hsmoptoes,  and  in 
alvine  and  uterine  fluxes:  but  its 
real  effetts  in  thefe  cafes  are  far  from 
anfwering  the  promifes  of  the  re- 
commenders.  Riverius  is  faid  to 
have  had  large  experience  of  the 
good  effe&s  of  this  drug  in  pleu- 
rifies,  efpecially  epidemic  ones  : he 
direfls  a fcooped  apple  to  be  filled 
with  a dram  of  olibanurn,  then  co- 
vered and  roafled  under  the  allies ; 
this  is  to  be  taken  for  a dofe,  three 
ounces  of  carduus  water  drank  af- 
ter it,  and  the  patient  covered  up 
warm  in  bed  : in  a /hort  time,  he 
fays,  either  a plentiful  fweat,  or 
a gentle  diarrhoea  will  enfue,  which 
carry  off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
venaefeftion,  with  good  fuccefs  ; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome- 
times  failed.  Olibanurn  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  puhjis  e fuccino , 
theriaca  \L.~\  confcdio  japonica,  pi - 
lulre  ex  clibanoy  and  emplajlrum  Ee- 
fenjivum  [£.] 

ONONlDISj 
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ONONIDIS,  Anonidis , fi<ve 
Arejla  lonjis  radix : Anonidis  fpi- 
nojte  Jiore  purpureo  C.  B.  Rclt- 
harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin  ; 
the  root  [£.  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte 
grounds,  and  dry  fields.  The 
root  has  a difagreeable  fmell,  and 
a naufeous  fweetilh  talle  : it  ftands 
recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ; but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGL  OSSI  folium  : 
OphiogloJJl  nsulgati  C.  B-  Adders 
tongue  ; the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a flender  dalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  tongue  of  a ferpcnt  : it  grows 
wild  in  moil!  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it  than  thofe  of  a vulnerary. 

OPIUM  [Z.  E.~\  Opium  ; the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col- 
lefled  in  quantity  in  Europe.  E- 
gypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
vinces'of  Afia,  have  hitherto  fup- 
plied  us  with  this  commodity:  in 
thofe  countries,  large  quantities  of 
poppies  are  cultivated  for  this  ufe. 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  hence  named  Thebaic 
opium,  has  been  ufiially  efteemed 
the  bell  ; but  this  is  not  new  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  that  colle&ed  in 
other  places.  This  juice  is  brought 
to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves,  covered 
with  leaves,  and  other  vegetable 
matters,  to  prevent  their  kicking 
together  : it  is  of  a folid  confid- 
ence, yet  femewhat  foftifh  and  te- 
nacious, of  a dark  reddifh  brown 
colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  re- 
duced into  powder,  yellow  ; of  a 
faint  difagrpeable  fmell,  and  a bit- 


terifh  tade,  accompanied  with  a 
pungent  heat  and  acrimony. 

_ The  general  effe&s  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
render  them  lefs  fenfible  of  irrita- 
tion, to  cheer  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  deep,  promote  perfpiratioa 
and  fweat,  but  redrain  all  other 
evacuations.  Wlien  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a time  abated, 
leturn  ; and  generally  with  greater 
violence  than  before,  unlefs  the 
caufe  has  been  removed  by  the  di- 
aphotefis,  or  relaxation  which  it 
occationed. 

1 he  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a flow,  but 
drong  and  full  pulfe,  a drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a rednefs  and  light 
itching  of  the  fkin  : and  followed 
by  a degree  of  naufea,  a difficulty 
of  refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpi, 
rits,  and  a weak  languid  pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im- 
moderate evacuations  proceeding 
from  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contractions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
aimed  every  kind.  In  thefe  cafes, 
opiates  procure  at  lead  a tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  inter- 
pofed,  to  take  effeCt. 

Opium  fometimes  defeats  the  in- 
tention..of  the  phydeian,  and  in- 
dead of  producing  red,  occafyms 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a full  domach,  it  often 
proves  emetic  ; where  the  patient  is 
exhauiled  by  exceflive  evacuations, 
it  occadons  generally  great  'owned;. 
It  has  been  obferved  to  operate 
more  powerfully  in  per  Tons  of  a lax 
habit,  than  in  the  oppofice  circum- 
dances  ; whild  it  ulefujly  redrains 
preternatural  difeharges  proceed- 
ing from  irritation,  it  proves  inju- 
rious in  thofe  that  arife  from  a 

contrary 
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contrary  caufe,  as  in  the  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea;  attending  heftic  fe- 
vers. By  relaxing,  taking  off  ftric- 
tures,  and  occafioning  a paraljiis 
of  particular  parts,  it  often  pro- 
motes fuch  evacuation  as  thofe  parts 
are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  paffage 
even  to  the  calculus  : but  this  ef- 
fect is  by  no  means  conftant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi- 
um, one  grain  is  generally  a fuf- 
iicient,  and  often  too  large  a one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accuffomed  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  effeft.  Among  the 
callern  nations,  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  opium,  a dram  is  but  a 
moderate  dofe  : Garcias  relates, 

that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drams.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accuffomed  to  its  ufe, 
upon  leaving  it  off',  are  feized 
with  great  lownefs,  languor,  and 
anxiety  ; which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fotne  meafure,  by  wine  or 
fpirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  reftified  fpirit  : proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diffolve  it  ; the  impurities  only 
being  left.  The  folutions  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,  have  the  fame 
effefts  with  the  juice  in  fubftance; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a naufea 
on  the  ftomach.  A tinfture  made 
in  reftified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully  than  the  foregoing  li- 
quors : Geoffroy  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  whilff 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occafioncd  pleafant  q-uiet  deep,  a 
tinfture  drawn  with  pure  lpirit 
brought  on  a phrenly  for  a time. 
Alkalihe  falts  diiiainifh  the  fopori- 
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fic  virtue  of  this  medicine:  fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilff  vo- 
latile ones  determine  its  aftion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoft  entirely  deffroy  its 
power.  Many  have  endeavoured 
to  corredt  feme  imaginary  ill  qua- 
lities of  this  drug,  by  toafting  it, 
by  fermentation,  by  long  conti- 
nued digeffions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  diftiilations.  Thefe 
procefies,  though  recommended  by 
many  writers,  do  net  promife  any 
fingular  advantage  : they  may  in- 
deed weaken  the  opium  ; but  by 
thefe  very  means  become  prejudi- 
cial, rendering  the  medicine  more 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  the 
dofe  more  undetermined. 

Opium  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  in  many  pains,  but  does  not, 
as  feme  have  fuppofed,  ftupify  the 
part,  or  render  it  infenlibie  of 
pain  ; ufed  immoderately,  it  is  faid 
to  produce  the  fame  ill  effefts,  as 
when  taken  to  excefs  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  opi- 
um are,  the  Thebaic  extraft,  or 
ftained  opium,  and  a vinous  [A.] 
and  fpirituous  [A.]  tinfture.  it 
is  a capital  ingredient  in  many  com- 
pofitions,  as  the  paregoric  elixir 
[A.  A.]  fudorific  tinfture  [A.]  fa- 
ponaceous  and  ftorax  pills  [A.]  oli- 
banum  and  pacific  pills  [A.]  the 
compound  powder  of  bole,  feordi- 
um  and  amber,  eleftary  of  fcordi- 
um,  confeftio  Paulina,  philonium, 
mithridate,  theriaca  [A.]  theriaca 
Edinenfis,  confeftio  japonica,  and 
anodyne  balfam  [A.] 

OPOBALSAMUM  [A.  A.]  Bal- 

fatnum'j udaicum,  Syriacum , e Mecba. 
Ex  Bal/amo  Syriaco  rutce folio  Lin. 
Opobalfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ; 
a reii nous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  flirub,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  in  Arabia  The  belt 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  in  -Eu- 
rope ; 
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rope  ; and  the  inferior  kinds,  faid 
to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opobalfam,  according  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  firil  turbid  and  white, 
of  a very  ftrong  pungent  fmell, 
like  that  of  Turpentine,  but  much 
Tweeter,  and  of  a bitter,  acrid, 
aftringent  tafte  : upon  being  kept 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  light,  of  a greenilh  hue; 
then  of  a gold  yellow ; and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey  : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine, and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
efteem  in  the  casern  countries, 
both  as  a medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us.  In  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca,  in  which 
it  is  directed  as  an  ingredient,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a fucceda- 
ueum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX[Z.l;.]Opopanax  ; 
a concrete  gummy  relinous  juice, 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  panax  paJUnaca 
folio  C.  jB.  which  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  warmer  countries, 
and  bears  the  colds  of  this.  The 
juice  is  brought  from  Turkey  and 
the  Eaft- Indies,  fometimes  in  round 
drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly 
in  irregular  lumps,  of  a reddifh  yel- 
low colour  on  the  outfide,  with 
fpecks  of  white,  inwardly  of  a paler 
colour,  and  frequently  variegated 
with  large  white  pieces.  It  has  a 
peculiar  ltrong  fmell,  and  a bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  an  atte- 
nuating and  aperient  medicine. 
Boerhaave  frequently  employed  it, 
along  with  aromoniacum  and  gal- 
banum,  in  hypocondriacal  diford ers, 
obllruttions  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  and  fuppreiflons  of  the  menf- 


trual  evacuations  from  the  fluggifh- 
nel's  of  mucous  humours,  and  a 
want  of  due  elafticity  of  the  folids  ; 
in  thel'e  intentions  it  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  pilul<e  gummojie 
and  compound  powder  of  myrrh 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be  given 
by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or 
half  a dram  : a whole  dram  proves, 
in  many  conftitutions,  gently  pur- 
gative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANI  folia:  Origani  fyU 
<vejlris,  cur.il a bulula  Pltni  C.  B . 
Origani  <vulg.  Lin.  Wild  marjoram  ; 
the  leaves  [£..  £.] 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills;  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent 
tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram,  and  much  refens- 
bling  thyme,  with  which  it  feems 
to  agree  in  virtue.  An  eflential 
oil  diftilled  from  it,  is  kept  in  the 
fnops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origanum 
called  Creticum,  whofe  flowers,  or 
rather  flowery  tops,  are  fometimes 
brought  to  us  from  Candy.  Thofe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
fomewhat  ftronger  than  the  com- 
mon fort. 

ORYZAS  femen  [E.J  Rice  ; the 
feeds  freed  from  the  outward  fkin  ; 
thefe  are  brought  chiefly  from  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities.  They  are  fuf- 
fkiently  nutritious,  and  afford  an 
ufeful  f >od  in  diarrheeae,  dyfente- 
ries,  and  other  diforders  from  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices, 

OSTEOCOLLA  [£.] 

This  is  a foffil  fubftance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  alfo 

in 
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in  England,  and  other  countries. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  loofe 
fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from 
near  the  furface  to  a confiderable 
depth,  into  a number  of  branches, 
like  the  roots  of  a tree  : it  has  a 
whitilh  colour,  rough  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  for  the  moll  part  either 
hollow  within,  or  filled  with  folid 
wood,  or  a powdery  woody  matter. 
Sometimes  the  roots  of  living  trees 
are  found  changed  into  this  kind 
of  fubltance  (See  Neumann’s  che- 
mical worksi  pag.  1 1,  and  the  Ber- 
lin Memoirs  for  the  year  1748). 

Powdered  ofueocolla  feparates, 
on  ablution  v/ith  water,  into  two 
diftinft  fubllances  ; the  liner  mat- 
ter walhed  over,  burns  into  quick- 
lime, and  agrees  on  all  trials  with 
powdered  limeftone : the  grofler 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand  ; 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
for  the  moll  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  ealily  judge  of  the  virtue  for 
which  this  foliil  is  celebrated,  that 
of  bringing  on  a callus  in  fraftured 
bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI, 
vide  Ber.ber.is.  > 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA- 
RIS, vide  Spina  alea. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

PATHUM. 

P^EONItE  radix , flares,  femen  ; 
Paronia:  folio  nigricante  fpiendido , 
qua  mas  C.  B . as  el  Par  onto?  far  min  a 
fore  plena  rubro  jnajore  C.  B.  Paronia 
officinalis  Lin.  Male  and  female 
peony  ; the  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds 
[A.  E.~\ 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  ; the  fe- 
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male,  which  is  the 'larger  and  more 
elegant,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
more  common,  is  the  only  one 
with  which  the  (hops  are  fupplied. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  lenlibly 
different  ; and  hence  the  college 
allows  them  to  be  taken  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  un- 
pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  narcotic  plants  ; and  a fome- 
what  glutinous  fubacrid  take,  with 
a light  degree  of  bitternefs  and 
aftringency  : the  leaves  alfo  dif- 
cover  an  allringent  quality  both  to 
the  talle,  and  by  changing  chaly- 
beate folutions  of  a purple  colour  : 
the  flowers  have  little  take,  and  a 
very  faint,  not  agreeable  fmell. 
The  parts  which  have  chiefly  been 
ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  the 
roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  are  looked 
upon  as  emollient,  corroborant,  and 
lightly  anodyne  : and  luppofed  to 
be  of. fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  ob- 
ftruCtions,  eroflons  of  the  vifeera, 
heat  of  urine,  pains  in  the  kidneys, 
and  the  like.  The  virtue  for  which, 
they  are  chiefly  celebrated, -is  that 
of  curing  fpafmodic  and  epileptic 
complaints;  which  many  have  been 
abfurd  enough  to  believe  that  the 
root  of  this  plant  would  do,  by  be- 
ing only  worn  about  the  neck.  The 
root  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pul<vis 
ad  epilepticcs  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

PALM/E  oleum  : Palma  foli- 
orum  pediculis  Jpinofls , frit  cl  u p>  uni- 
formly luteo , oleojo  Sloan.  Pbaenicis 
daftyliferar  Lin.  Palm-oil  [£.J 

This  oil  is  obtained  from-  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a fpccies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a native  of  the 
coak  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands.  From  thefe  places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  The  oil  as  brought  to 
us,  is  about  the  confluence  of  an 
ointment,  and  of  an  orange  colour ; 

a llrong. 
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a ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
but  very  little  tafte.  By  long  keep- 
ing, it  lofes  its  high  colour,  and 
becomes  white,  when  it  ought  to 
be  rejected,  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea 
coaft  arc  faid  to  make  this  oil  part 
of  their  food,  and  to  employ  it  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter. 
With  us,  it  is  rarely  given  inwardly, 
and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  ap- 
plications, for  pains  and  weaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  cramps,  fprains,  and  the 
like.  The  common  people  apply 
it  to  the  cure  of  chilblains,  and 
when  early  made  ufe  of,  not  with- 
out fuccefs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  emollient  ointment  and  llomach 
plafter  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PAPAVERIS  ALBI  capita  : 
Papaveris  hortenfis  femine  alio  C.  B. 
Papaveris  fomniferi  Lin.  The  large 
garden  poppy,  with  white  flowers 
and  feeds  ; or  the  white  poppy  ; 
its  heads  [L.] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM:  Papa- 
<ver  hortenfe  nigro  femine  C.  B.  The 
fmaller  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
Bovvers  and  black  feeds  ; or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh feeme  to  allow  this  fpecies  to 
be  ufed  promifcuoufly  with  the 
foregoing;  having  dropt  the  dif- 
tinttion  of  white  and  black,  and 
retained  in  the  catalogue  only  the 
title  of  palaver  hortenfe  ; of  which 
they  direct  the  heads,  feeds,  and 
leaves,  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  heads  and  fialks  of  thefe 
plants  contain  a milky  juice  ; which 
may  be  collected  in  confiderable 
quantity,  by  lightly  wounding  them 
when  almoft  ripe.  This  juice,  ex- 
poled  for  a few  days  to  the  air, 
thickens  into  a ItilF tenacious  mafs, 
agreeing  in  quality  with  the  opium 
brought  from  abroad.  (See  Opi- 
um). The  juices  of  both  the  pop- 
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pies  appear  to  be  fimilar  to  one 
another  ; the  only  difference  is  in 
the  quantity  afforded,  which  is  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants.  The  larger,  or  white 
poppy,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes  in 
this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water, 
impart  to  the  menftruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice,  together  with  the  other 
juices,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  vegetable  matters  in  general. 
The  liquor  ftrongly  preffed  out, 
fuffered  to  fettle,  clarified  with, 
whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to 
a due  confidence,  yields  about  one- 
fifth,  or  one-fixth  the  weight  of  the 
heads,  of  extratt.  This  poflefles  the 
virtues  of  opium  ; but  requires  to 
be  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  an- 
fwer'the  fame  intention,  which  it  is 
faid  to  perform  without  occafioning 
a naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Edinburgh  effays  abridg.  vol.  i. 
pag.  158  and  132.)  A ftrong  de- 
coction of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in 
a liquid  form  ; and  is  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  the  poppy. 
Both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
ufeful,  though  liable  to  variation 
in  point  of  ftrength  : nor  does  this 
inconvenience  feem  avoidable  by 
any  care  in  the  prefcriber,  or  the 
operator  ; fince  the  poppy  heads 
themfelves  (according  to  the  degree 
of  maturity,  and  the  foil  and  fea- 
fon  of  which  they  are  the  produce) 
contain  different  proportions  of  the 
narcotic  matter  to  the  other  juices 
of  the  plant ; as  has  been  obferved 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  loporific  : Juncker 
fays,  they  have  the  fame  quality 
with  thole  of  hyofcyamus,  and 

O Herman 
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Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opium  ; milled 
robably  by  an  obfervation  which 
olds  in  many  plants,  that  the  feed* 
are  more  efficacious  than  the  veflels 
in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  (lalks  ; an  oil  exprefled  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ; and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food.  Their 
tafte  is  fweetifii  and  farinaceous. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI,  feu 

Papaveris  rhceados  fores  : Papaveris 
erratic:  majoris  C.  B.  Red  poppy 
or  corn-rofe  ; the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  coloured  feeds; 
its  flowers  [Z,.  is.] 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  expreffion  a deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fulion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A lyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  (hops  : this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour; 
though  fome  expeft  from  it  a 
lightly  anodyne  virtue, 

PARALYSIS  fores:  Verbafuli 
pratenfs  odorati  C.  B.  Primula  <ve- 
ris  majoris  Raii.  Covvflips  : the 
flowers  [ L . £.] 

This  plantgrovvs  wild  in  marlhes 
and  moilt  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April  ; they  have  a p!ea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a fubacrid, 
bitterilh,  fomewhat  aflringent  tafte. 
An  infufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a mild  corrobo- 
rant, in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fome  female  di ("orders  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  of  the  raen- 
llrua’l  purgations.  A ftrong  in- 
/uiion  of  ihem  forms,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  fugar,  an  agreeable 
Jyrup,  which  has  long  maintained 
a place  in  the  (hops.  By  boiling. 


even  for  a little  time,  their  fine 
flavour  is  deftroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [£.]  Cif- 
fampelos  Pareira  Lin. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  from 
Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
fome  no  bigger  than  a man’s  finger, 
others  as  large  as  a child’s  arm. 
It  is  crooked,  and  varioufly  wrink- 
led on  the  furface  ; outwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a dull  yel- 
lowilh,  and  interwoven  with  woody 
fibres,  fo  that  upon  a tranfverfe 
fedlion,  a number  of  concentric  cir- 
cles appear,  crofted  with  fibres, 
which  run  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference.  It  has  no  fmell  ; 
the  tafte  is  a little  bitterifh , blended 
with  a fweetnefs,  like  that  of  liquo- 
rice, This  root  is  highly  extolled 
by  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguefe, 
in  a great  variety  of  difeafes,  par- 
ticularly againft  fuppreftions  of 
urine,  nephritic  pains,  and  the  cal- 
culus. In  the  two  firft,  Gecffroy 
fays  he  has  given  it  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  and  that  the  patient  was  al- 
mo[t  inftantly  relieved  by  it,  a co- 
pious difcharge  of  urine  fucceed- 
ing.  He  likewife  obferved  large 
quantities  of  gravel,  and  even  fmalj 
ltones,  voided  after  its  ufe.  This 
efiedl  he  attributes  not  to  any  li- 
tbontriptic  power,  but  to  its  dif- 
folving  the  vifcid  mucus,  by  which 
the  fabulous  matter  had  been  de- 
tained. He  likewife  relates,  that 
he  has  had  frequent  experience  of 
the  good  effe&s  of  this  root  in 
deterging  and  healing  ulcers  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  where 
the  urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  be  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain  ; by 
the  ufe  of  the  pareira,  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a due 
confidence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely  ; and,  by  joining  to  this  me- 
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dicine  balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer 
perfedtly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality,  which  he  had  difcovered 
in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juices,  and 
in  thefe  likewife  it  fully  anfwered 
his  expectations.  In  humoral  aith- 
mas,  where  the  lungs  are  ltuffed  up, 
and  the  patient  almoft  fuffocated  by 
thick  phlegm,  an  infufion  of  pa- 
reira,  after  many  other  medicines 
had  proved  ineffectual,  occafioned 
a plentiful  expectoration,  and  foon 
completed  a cure.  In  the  jaundice, 
proceeding  from  thick  bile,  it  did 
excellent  lervice  : but  in  another 
iCterical  cafe,  where  the  liver  was 
fwelled  and  hard,  this  medicine  did 
no  good.  His  dofe  of  the  root  in 
fubftance  is  from  twelve  grains  to 
half  a dram,  in  decoCtion  two  or 
three  drams. 

PARIETARI  M,  feu  Helxines 
folia  : Parietariec  ojf.cinarum  C.  B. 
Pellitory  of  the  wall  ; the  leaves 

[*•*■].■ 

This  is  a fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls ; of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  taite,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs, 
and  in  this  intention  is  occafionally 
made  ufe  of.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  nephritic  decoCHon  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Theex- 
prefl'ed  juice  has  been  given  in  the 
dofe  of  three  ounces  as  a diuretic. 

PART  HE  N I U M,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS: 

f* ajlinaca  latifoiia  Jati'va  Rail. 
Garden  parfneps. 

. PASTINACA  SYLVESTR1S: 
Pajlinaca  fylnjeflris  latifoiia  Rail. 
"Wild  Parfneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parfnep 
ire  ufed  as  food,  and  prove  fuffici- 
Cntly  nutritious,  7'^'®  feeds  of  hoth 
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forts  are  lightly  aromatic  ; thofeof 
the  wild  are  itrongeft. 

PENTAPHYLLI  radix  : Quin- 
quefolii  majorii  repent  is  C.  B.  Poten- 
tillce  reptantis  Lin.  Cinquefoil  ; the 
root  [A.] 

This  grows  plentifully  in  hedges, 
and  by  road-iides.  The  root  is  mo- 
derately altringent  ; and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  given  internally  againft 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes  ; and 
employed  in  gargarifms  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  gums,  &c.  The  cortical 
part  of  the  root  may  be  taken,  in 
fubftance,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  : the  internal  part  is  confide- 
rably  weaker,  and  requires  to  be 
given  in  double  the  dofe  to  prodice 
the  fame  effedt.  It  is  feldom  ufed 
but  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 

PEPONUM  femen  : Peponis  ob- 
lonpi  C.  B.  The  punjpion  : its 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fhops  : in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  vide  Ca- 

PRJFOL1UM. 

PERSICARliE  MITIS  folia  : 
Perjic aricr  maculofce  Rai>.  Poligons 
Perjicaria  Lin.  Spotted  arfmart  : 
the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  watery 
places  : the  leaves  iomewhat  re* 
femble  thofe  of  the  perfea  malus , 
and  have  generally  a blackifh 
fpot  in  the  middle  : their  tafte  is 
roughilh  and  fubfaline.  This  herb 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes.  Tournefort  allures 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1703)  that  ic  is  one  of 
the  belt  vulneraries  and  antifeptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a dedodtion  of 
it  in  wine  Hops  gangrenes  in  a, 
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prattice  however  has  no  depen- 
dance  on  it. 

PERSICARLE  URENTIS  fo- 
lia. : Perficari<£  vulgaris  acris.  Jive 
bydropiperis  Raii.  Biting  arfmart, 
lakeweed,  or  water  pepper  ; the 
leaves  [2;.] 

This  fort  is  readily  diftinguiffi- 
abl.e  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofc  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  : in  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, it  promotes  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutic  complaints. 
The  frefh  leaves  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied externally  for  cleanling  old 
fiftulous  ulcers,  and  confuming  fun- 
gous flefh  : for  thefe  purpofes  they 
are  faid  to  be  employed  by  the  far- 
riers, among  whom  they  have  been 
principally  made  ufeof. 

PERSICAE  MALI  fores:  Per- 
fca  molli  came,  &c.  C.  B.  Amygdali 
Perfica  Lin.  The  peach  tree  ; its 
flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh  tafte  : diftill- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a water- bath,  they  yield 
one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a whitifh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bolduc  obferves,  communicates  to 
a large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  gather- 
ed flowers,  or  a dram  of  them 
when  dried,  fsveetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  ufeful  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmintic.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat,  quen- 
ching thirft,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly. 


PERUVTANUS  CORTEX 
[L.  E.)  Cbincbona  officinalis  Lin. 
Peruvian  bark ; the  bark  of  a tall 
flender  tree,  growing  in  Peru.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  fometimes  rolled  up 
into  fhort  thick  quills,  and  fome- 
times flat.  The  outfide  is  brownifh 
and  generally  covered  in  part  with 
a whitifh  mofs  ; the  infide  is  of  a 
yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  rufty  iron 
colour.  It  has  a lightly  aromatic 
fmell,  fomewhat  mufty,  yet  not 
difagreeable  ; a bitterifh,  aftrin- 
gent  tafte,  which  dwells  long  upon 
the  tongue,  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth.  The 
fmall,  thin,  flat  pieces,  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  beft  ; by  others, 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rougheft 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  infide;  though 
the  large  flat  pieces,  whether  rough 
or  fmooth,  of  a lighter  or  darker 
colour,  are  often  of  equal  goodnefs. 
The  beft  bark  is  that  which  is 
ftrongeft  in  fmell  and  tafte  : this 
likewife  proves  friable  between  the 
teeth,  and  does  not  feparate  into 
fibres  ; it  breaks,  not  fhivery,  but 
clofe  and  fmooth. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark,  as  a 
febrifuge,  were  difeovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  1500.  Eu- 
rope did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  1649  : nor  was  it  re- 
ceived into  general  pra&ice  till  fe- 
veral  years  after  this ; fome  ill  con- 
fluences, enfuing  from  its  impru- 
dent ufe,  having  brought  it  for  a 
time  into  difrepute.  .At  prefent, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  effec- 
tual remedy  in  intermittent  fevers 
of  almoft  every  kind,  and  fafe  in 
all  ages  and  conftitutions  ; pro- 
vided it  be  judicioufly  a,nd  feafon- 
ably  adminiftered,  and  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe.  The  modern  pradlice,  pre- 
vious to  the  ufe  of  this  medicine, 
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ufu ally  gives  an  emetic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a paroxyfm.  In  fome  cafes 
a cathartic,  and  in  plethoric  habits 
vensefeclion,  are  premifed.  Thefe 
render  the  bark  not  only  more  fafe, 
but  likewile  more  certain  and 
fpeedy  in  its  operation.  Where 
thefe  evacuations  are  negle&ed,  or 
not  fufficiently  plentiful,  the  dif- 
eafe,  if  of  long  Handing,  fcarce 
yields  to  the  cortex  ; or  if  it  appear 
at  length  fubdued,  yet  the  patient 
does  not  recover  his  llrength,  and 
foon  fuffers  a relapfe.  The  ufe  of 
the  bark  is  begun  at  the  end  of  a 
paroxyfm,  and  repeated,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a dram  (more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the.circumllances 
of  the  patient)  every  third  or  fourth 
hour  during  the  intermiflion.  Where 
the  fever  is  of  the  bilious  kind, 
and  accompanied  with  great  heat, 
a little  nitre  is  joined.  In  all  cafes, 
moderate  exercife  generally  pro- 
motes its  effeft.  At  firft,  it  ufually 
loofens  the  belly,  and  fometimes 
operates  as  if  a cathartic  had  been 
taken;  and  by  thefe  means  fupplies 
the  omillion  of  evacuations  before 
its  exhibition.  , If  the  purging  con- 
tinue, the  medicine  does  not  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  intended  by  it. 
In  fuch  cafe,  a little  opium  is 
added,  which  effe&ually  fupprefTes 
the  flux.  If  after  this  the  patient 
continue  too  coftive,  recourfe  is  had 
to  glyflers.  The  loofenefs,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  ftopt  too  foon: 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  bark 
does  not  itfelf  produce  this  effeft, 
it  is  neceflary,  as  Dr.  Mead  informs 
us,  to  join  to  it  a little  rhubarb,  fo 
as  to  occafion  for  a time  two  (tools  a 
day  ; by  thefe  means  the  difeafe  is 
more  effectually  cured,  and  lefs 
fubjeCt  to  be  followed  by  a dropfy, 
or  ill  habit  of  body : after  a dram 
or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
it  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the" bark 
exhibited  by  itfelf.  After  the  fe- 
ver has  been  removed,  the  medi- 


cine is  continued  for  fome  time  long- 
er, to  prevent  a relapfe  ; and  eva- 
cuations, unlefs  abfolutely  neceflary, 
abltained  from.  The  difeafe  is  ne- 
verthelefs  feldom  completely  cured 
before  fome  very  confiderable  eva- 
cuation, either  by  (tool,  urine,  or 
perfpiration,  enfues  : if  this  do 

not  fucceed  fpontaneoufly,  cathar- 
tics, diuretics,  or  diaphoretics,  are 
given  in.,  conjunction  with  the  bark, 
otherwife  the  patient  con  tinuesweak, 
and  without  appetite,  till  either  the 
difeafe  returns,  or  changes  into  one 
of  a different  kind. 

In  fymptomatic  agues,  heCtic  and 
purulent  fevers,  cacochymic  habits, 
and  where  the  hypochondres  are 
fvvelled  and  diftended,  this  medi- 
cine is  improper,  and  for  the  moft 
part  prejudicial.  Its  manifeftaftrin- 
gency  forbids  its  ufe  in  obftruCtions 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  or  fup- 
preflions  of  any  critical  evacuation  ; 
until  the  obftruftion  be  firft  remov- 
ed, or  the  evacuation  have  had  its 
due  courfe. 

In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma- 
lignant fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
feem  to  have  any  good  effeft.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  the  decline  of  long  ner- 
vous fevers,  or  after  a remiflion, 
when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa- 
tigue, or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  the  pulfe  low, 
the  cortex  proves  a medicine  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  ; provided  there  be 
no  extravafation,  that  the  veffels  re- 
main entire,  and  pus  be  not  already 
formed. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been 
found  eminently  ferviceable  in  gan- 
grenes and  mortifications,  proceed- 
ing either  from  an  internal  or  ex- 
ternal caufe.  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful,  it 
occafioned  a kind  of  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ufe  of 
the  medicine  was  difcontinued,  and 
again  turned  kindly  upon  reluming 
it.  Some  have  been  hence  induced 
O3 
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to  try  the  coriex  in  variolous  cafes, 
where  either  the  puftules  did  not 
rightly  fuppurate,  or  petechias  (hew- 
ed a dilpofition  to  a gangrane;  and 
here  likewife  it  anfwered  expedta- 
tion  : the  empty  veficles  £ lied  with, 
matter,  watery  fanies  changed  into 
thick  white  pus,  the  petechiae  be- 
came gradually  of  a pale  colour, 
and  at  length  difappeared,  and  the 
pox  began  to  turn  looner  than  was 
expedted.  See  the  Edinburgh  medi- 
cal ej/ays. 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife, and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  fits,  and 
other  diforders,  which  have  regular 
intermiffions.  By  its  aftringency 
and  aromatic  quality,  it  ftrengthens 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  and  proves 
lifeful  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  fundry  chronical  diforders,  pro- 
ceeding from  too  great  laxity  of  the 
fibres.  In  obflinate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  old  gleets,  bark  joined  with 
chalybeates  has  good  effedts. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian-bark 
refide  chiefly  in  a refinous  fub- 
ftance,  and  hence  are  extradled  in 
perfedtion  by  redlified  fpirit.  By 
ftrong  codiion  in  water,  the  refin  is 
melted  out,  and  mingled  with  the 
water  ; which  whilfl  hot,  appears 
tranfparent,  but  in  cooling,  grows 
turbid,  and  depofits  great  part  of 
the  refin  to  the  bottom.  Water 
elevates  in  diftillation  the  aromatic 
part  of  the  bark;  pure  fpirit  brings 
over  nothing.  Hence  an  aqueous  ex- 
tradl  proves  not  only  lefs  in  quanti- 
ty,but  likewife  inferior  in  quality  to 
one  made  with  redtified  fpirit.  Proof 
fpirit  extradls  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  in  tolerable  perfection,  in  the 
cold  ; heat  enables  it  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  retain  when  cold. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  prepared 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very 
little  from  th e cortex,  either  with  or 
without  heat  j the  fpirit  prepared 
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with  quicklime,  and  the  dulcified 
fpirit,  in  a few  hours  become 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  taile. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
bark  are,  an  extradl  [L.  i.]  refin 
[£.]  fpirituous  tindlure  [L.  E .] 
tindlure  in  volatile  fpirit  [L.]  and 
compound  tindlure  [£.]  It  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  flomachic 
tindlure  [if.] 

The  fubllances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefeription  feem  cal- 
culated either  to  promote  jts  effi- 
cacy, or  merely  for  reducing  it  in- 
to the  intended  form  ; without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  convenicncy  of  taking  it. 
This  is  neverthelefs  a point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  tafle,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neceflary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enougn  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effedl.  If  de- 
signed to  be  given  in  the  folid  form 
of  a bolus,  eiedlary.  &c.  it  fhould 
be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cuftomary, 
with  fyrups,  but  with  mucilages  : 
with  the  former,  it  flicks  about  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  whence  its  taile 
remains  for  a confiderable  time  ; 
with  the  latter,  it  pafles  freely, 
fcarce  leaving  any  tafle  in  the 
mouth..  Aromatics  do  not  prevent 
the  tafle  of  the  bark  from  difeover- 
ing  itfelf  ; extradl  of  liquorice  very 
effedlually. conceals  it.  The  extradl 
of  logwood  alfo,  joined  to  that  of 
bark,  and  a proper  quantity  of 
mucilage,  form  a very  elegant  and 
agreeable  compoiition. 

* PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
RUBER  : Red  Peruvian  Bark. 

The  red  bark,  as  it  is  called,  is 
in  much  larger  and  thicker  pieces 
than  the  common.  Molt  of  the 
pieces  are  concave,  though  not 
rolled  together,  like  the  quilled 
bark.  They  break  Ihort,  like  the 
bell  conupon  bark ; and  appear 

evidently 
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evidently  com'pofed  of  three  layers, 
The  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  fre- 
quently covered  with  a mofly  fub- 
ftance,  and  of  a reddilh  brown  co- 
lour. The  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compact,  and  of  a darker  colour  : 
it  is  very  brittle  and  refinous.  The 
innermoft  layer  is  more  woody  and 
fibrous,  and  of  a brighter  red.  In 
powdering  this  bark,  the  middle 
layer,  which  feems  to  contain  the 
greateft  proportion  of  refinous  mat- 
ter, does  not  break  fo  readily  as  the 
reft  ; a circumftance  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  left  the  moft  attive  part 
Ihould  be  left  out  of  the  fine  pow- 
der. 

This  red  bark  to  the  tafte  dif- 
covers  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  but  much  ftronger 
than  the  common  officinal  fort. 

, With  refpeft  to  medical  proper- 
ties, from  numerous  and  repeated 
trials  it  appears,  that  the  red  bark 
poflefles  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
common,  but  in  a much  higher 
degree.  A Angle  half  ounce  of  this 
has  radically  cured  an  obftinate  in- 
termittent, where  many  ounces  of 
the  other  kind  had  either  had  no 
effect,  or  merely  a temporary  one. 

There  have  been  lately  difcover- 
cd  in  the  province  of  Santa-Fe, 
four  degrees  and  a half  north  of  the 
equator,  two  kinds  of  the  chin- 
chona,  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  red  bark  of  Peru  ; 
the  other,  one  of  the  white  fpecies. 
This  is  a fortunate  difcovery,  as  it 
points  out  a new  ftore  of  this  moft 
valuable  medicine,  when  the  ancient 
ones  lhall  be  exhaufted. 

PETROLEUM  [£.]  Rock  oil. 

This  is  a general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
moll  all  countries,  but  in  greateft 


quantities  in  thewarmer  ones.  Some 
are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
England  ; and  many  of  our  com- 
mon bituminous  minerals,  as  pit- 
coal,  &c.  afford,  on  diftillution, 
oils  not  greatly  different. 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  dutchy  of  Mo- 
dena in  Italy,  where  three  different 
kinds  are  found  ; the  beft  is  al- 
moft  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent 
as  water,  of  a highly  penetrating, 
yet  not  difagrecable  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  rectified  oil  of 
amber  : the  fecond  fort  is  of  a clear 
yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  as  the 
former,  lefs  penetrating,  and  par- 
taking more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell  : the  third,  or  worft,  is  of  a 
blackifh  red  colour,  of  a thicker 
confiftence,  and  more  difagreeable 
than  the  two  foregoing.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  thfe 
fhops  ; the  fecond,  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  third,  and  fome  fub- 
tile  oils,  is  ufually  fent  us  inftead  of 
it.  Petroleum  readily  catches  fire, 
and,  if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  : 
diftilled,  it  becomes  fomewhat  more 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  yellowifh  matter  remaining) 
and  lofes  much  of  its  natural  fmell. 
It  unites  with  the  effential  oils  of 
vegetables,  not  at  all  with  vinous 
fpirits.  The  finer  forts  are  fo  light 
as  to  fwim  upon  the  moft  highly 
rettified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  Ihould  feem  to  de- 
ferve  fome  notice  : they  are  more  a- 
greeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine;  of 
the  virtuesof  both  of  which  they  par- 
ticipate. They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  again  ft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
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intentions.  Tome  of  the  more  'com- 
mon mineral  oils  have  been  made 
life  of  with  good  fuccefs  ; an  oil 
extracted  from  a kind  of  ftone  coai 
has  been  cried  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  under  the  name  of 
Britifh  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
a fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber  ad- 
ded to  the  common  exprefl'ed  oils. 

PETROLEUM  EARBADEN- 
SE  [Z..]  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  foregoing 
petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  confid- 
ence of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddifh  black  colour,  a oifagreeable 
fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  our  American  iflands,  where 
it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  fervice  as  a fudorific,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper  ; they  likewife  ap- 
ply it  externally  as  a difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploys it  as  a menflruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  balfamum  fulphuris  Barba - 
denfe,  and  direfts  an  oil  to  be  di- 
ddled from  it : that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACEDO- 

NICI  femen  : Apii  Macedonici  C.  B. 
Macedonian  parfley  ; the  feeds  [Z..J 

PETROSELINI  VULGARIS 
femen , folia , radix  : Apii  bortenfis 
feu  petrofelini  njulgo  C.  B,  Common 
parfley  ; the  roots,  leaves  [£.]  and 
feeds  [Z,.  £.] 

The  former  of  thefe  plants  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; the 
latter  is  commonly  cultivated  for 
culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds  of 
both  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and 


are  occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  car- 
minatives, &c.  Thofe  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian parfley  are  the  ftronger, 
though  generally  fupplied  by  the 
other.  The  root  of  parfley  is  one 
of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and  in 
this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an. 
ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  : if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
by  diflending  the  vifcera,  produces 
a contrary  effedl  to  that  intended 
by  it  ; the  tafle  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifh,  with  a light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 
The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
ley are  an  ingredient  in  mithridate 
andtheriaca;  and  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon in  the  electary  of  bay- berries 
[L.] 

PEUCEDANI  radix  : Peucedani 
Germanici  C.  B.  Peucedani  officina- 
lis Lin.  Hogs  fennel,  or  fulphur- 
wort;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores,  and  in  moifl  fhady  places. 
The  roots  have  a ftrong  disagree- 
able fmell,  Somewhat  refembling 
that  of  Sulphureous  Solutions  ; and 
an  unZtuous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh 
tafle.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
flimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  expectoration 
and  urine:  the  exprefl’ed  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  as  an  er- 
rhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  practice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  Syl- 
vestr  is. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 
muris. 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper  Ja- 

MA1CBNSE. 

PIMPINELLjE  SANGUISOR- 

BM  folia  ; Pmpincllcc  fanguiforbee 

minorit 
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minoris  birfutee  et  Uvis  C.  B.  Bur- 
net ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills : fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, though  preferred  by  fome,  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild  fort. 
The  leaves  are  mildly  aftringent, 
and  have  been  fometimes  employed 
in  this  intention,  in  dyfenteries  and 
hemorrhages. 

PIMPINELLiE  SAXIFRAGE 
radix , femen,  folia.  Burnet  faxi- 
frage  ; the  root  \L.  £.]  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

Three  forts  of  this  plant  are  taken 
notice  of  by  medical  writers  : 

1.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  major, 
umbella  Candida  C.  B.  i his  is  the 
fpecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  the  name  of  pimpinel- 
la alba  : it  is  not  very  common  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  our  mar- 
kets have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  the  following. 

2.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  ?ninor  fo- 
liis  fanguiforba  Raii.  T ragofelinum 
alterum  tnajus  Town.  This  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  dry  paf- 
ture  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B.foliis  difeftis  Hifl.  Ox  on.  This 
fort  is  the  moll  common  in  the 
fields  about  London  : it  grows  taller 
than  the  others,  but  the  leaves  are 
lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  feem  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance  ; 
and  even  in  this,  their  difference  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  pimpinella.  Our  col- 
leges, inflead  of  the  firft,  which  has 
been  generally  underflood  as  the 
officinal  fort,  allow  either  of  the 
others  (which  are  more  common)  to 
be  ufed  promifcuoully. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafle, 
which  is  entirely  extradted  by  rec- 


tified fpirit  : in  diflillation,  the 
menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a pungent  aromatic 
refin.  This  root  promifes,  from 
its  lenfible  qualities,  to  be  a medi- 
cine of  confiderable  utility  ; though 
little  regarded  in  common  practice: 
the  only  officinal  compofition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient,  is  the 
pul-vis  ari  compoftus  [L.]  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
flomachic,  refolvent,  detergent,  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
mac.  They  frequently  gave  it,  and 
not  without  fuccefs,  in  fcorbutic 
and  cutaneous  diforders,  foulnefs 
of  the  blood  and  juices,  tumours 
and  obllrudtions  of  the  glands,  and 
difeafes  proceeding  from  a defici- 
ency of  the  fluid  fecretions  in  gene- 
ral. Boerhaave  directs  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  in  aflhmatic  and  hy- 
dropic cafes,  where  the  flrongeft  re- 
folvents  are  indicated  : the  form  he 
prefers  is  a watery  infufion  ; but 
the  fpirituous  tindlure  poffeffes  the 
virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater 
perfection. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella called  nigra,  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a bright  black 
colour,  whilil  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whkifh  : this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  effen- 
tial  oil  of  a blue  colour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swifferland,  See.  and  is  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PJNUS  nuclei  et  refna  : Pinus  fa- 
tiva  C.  B.  et  Pinus  fylvtftris  C.  B. 
Pine  tree  ; the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [.£.] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  Handing  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refmous  juice  as  the 
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fir  trees  (fee  the  articles  Terebinthina 
and  'Tb*s  mulgare.)  The  kernels 
haVe  a very  pleafant  fweet  tafte, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fairie  quality  with  fweet  almonds : 
they  are  confidered  rather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [L.  E.  j Black 
pepper  5 the  fruit  ot  a plant  grow- 
ing. in  Java,  Malabar,  See.  gathered 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcated  in  the  fun. 

PIPER  ALBUM  [. L . £.]  White 
pepper;  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wtf- 
tei-j  The  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
haVS  fometimes  pieces  of  a dark 
Coloured  Ikin  ftill  upon  them. 

Piper  longum  [i.  E. ] 

Long  pepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of  a 
different  plant  growing  alfo  in  the 
frail-indies.  It  is  of  a cylindrical 
figure,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length  ; the  external  furface  ap- 
peal's compofed  of  numerous  minute 
grains  difpofed  round  the  fruit  in 
3 kind  of  fpiral  direction. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a pungent 
fmellj  and  a very  hot  biting  tafte. 
The  lofig  fort,  which  is  the  hotteft 
arid  ftrongeft,  is  moft  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes  ; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
for  culinary  ones  ; the  white,  which 
Is  the  weakeft  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
employed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  refides 
chiefly  in  their  refinous  part  ; their 
aromatic  odour  in  an  eflential  oil. 
The  genuine  diftilled  oil  firiells 
ftrong  of  the  pepper,  but  has  very 
little  acrimony  } the  remaining  de- 
toCtion  infpiflated,  yields  an  ex- 
tract Confiderably  pungent.  A tinc- 
ture made  in  rectified  fpirit  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  fiery  ; a few  drops 
tif  it  fet  the  mouth  as  it  were  in  a 
flame. 


The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre-» 
dimt  in  philomum  and  mithridate  ♦ 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyfius, 
eleCtary  of  baybe.rries ; confeCtid 
Paulina,  and  cheriaca : the  long, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, powder  and  pills,  the  Com- 
pound powders  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confeCtio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate, and  theriaca  \L. J 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [L.  E.] 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper  ; the 
amomurn  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  Is  the  produce  of  our  own 
plantations.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a 
large  tree  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica, 
called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  myrtus 
arborea,  aromatica,  foliis  laurinis . 
The  fmell  of  this  fpice  refembles  a 
mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nutmegs  : its  tafte  approaches  to 
that  of  cloves,  or  a mixture  of  the 
three  foregoing  ; whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  all-fpice.  The 
fhops  have  been  for  fome  time  ac- 
cuftomed  to  employ  this  aromatic 
as  a fuccedaneum  to  the  morecoftly 
fpices,  and  from  them  it  has  been 
introduced  into  our  hofpitals.  The 
London  college  has  given  it  a place 
in  their  difpenfatory,  and  direCt  a 
Ample  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it, 
which  poirefles  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfection.  It 
yields  a large  quantity  of  a plea- 
fant eflential  oil,  which  finks  in 
water.  This  oil,  recommended  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata,  is 
now  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts its  pungency  and  flavour,  and 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

PIPER  INDICUM  : Capficum 

Jlliquis  long  is  propendentibus  Courts. 
Capficum  annuum  Lin.  Guinea  pep- 
per, or  capficum  ; the  fruit. 

This 
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This  is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens ; it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  O&ober. 
The  talle  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  cniefly  employed  for  culi- 
nary purpofes.  A fpecies  of  it, 
called  in  the  Weft-Indies  bird  pep- 
per, is  the  bafis  of  a powder  brought 
u thence  under  the  name  of  Cayan 
pepper. 

P IX  LIQUID  A [L.  £.]  Tar  ; 
a thick,  black,  un&uous  fubftance; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  .burning  them  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.  It  differs 
from  the  native  refinous  juice  of 
the  trees  (fee  'Terebinlhina ) in  hav- 
ing received  a difagreeable  impref- 
fion  from  the  fire,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  the  faline  and  otherjuices 
united  with  the  refinous  and  oily  ; 
by  the  mediation  of  thefe,  a part 
of  the  terebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
fcluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  which 
extraft  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,  proves,  in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  iti- 
mulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation.  By 
thefe  qualities,  in  cold  languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  ftrengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifeid  juices, 
opens  obftruclions  of  the  minuter 
veffels,  and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general ; 
whilft  in  hot  bilious  temperaments, 
it  difpofes  to  inflammation,  and 
aggravates  the  complaints  which  it 
has  been  employed  to  remove. 

PIX  ARID  A [I.  E .]  Dry  or 
Hone  pitch. 

This  is  the pix  Uquida  exficcated 
by  heat  : in  this  procefs,  a part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 


are  difEpated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moifture  ; and  hence  the  pro- 
duct proves  confiderably  lefs  active. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a warm  adhefive, 
refinous  fubflance. 

PIX  NAVALIS.  This  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiffat- 
ed  tar : hence  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  the  terms  pix  Jicca 
and  pix  navalis  are  made  fynony- 
mous.  According  to  Geoffroy,  it  is 
compounded  of  a ftrange  mixture  of 
tallow,  tar,  palimpiffa,  and  an  ar- 
tificial black  pitch  ; which  artificial 
pitch  is  itfelf  compofed  of  tar  and 
palimpiffa  ; and  this  palimpiffa  is 
no  other  than  an  infpiffated  tar  ; 
fo  that  notsvithllanding  this  fhow 
of  compofition,  the  refult  is  only  a 
mixture  of  pitch  with  a little  tal- 
low. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.  E.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a for 
lid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foft, 
of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and  more 
agreeable  in  fmell  than  either  of 
the  foregoing.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  it  is  compofed  of  gallipot  (a 
folid  whitifh  refin  which  feparates 
from  fome  of  the  terebinthina  as 
they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a lit- 
tle of  its  diftilled  oil.  Dale  informs 
us,  from  the  relation  of  a gentle- 
man who  law  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony  (whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  it), 
that  it  is  no  more  than  the  common 
turpentine  boiled  a little. 

All  thefe  fubftances  are  employed 
in  the  fhops  only  in  external  com- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  are  ingredients  in  fe- 
veral  plafters,  ointments,  and  ce- 
rates : and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 
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PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLLE 
folia,  femen  : Common  broad-leaved 
plantane,  called  /eptinervia,  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf ; the  nar- 
low-leaved  fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  quinquenerniia. 
They  are  both  common  in  fields, 
and  by  road-fides.  The  leaves  are 
lightly  aftringent,  and  the  feeds 
faid  to  be  fo  ; and  hence  they  fland 
recommended  in  haemorrhages,  and 
ether  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  proper.  The  leaves  bruifed 
a little,  are  the  ufual  application  of 
the  common  people  to  flight  flefh 
wounds.  The  Edinburgh  college 
diredls  an  extrafl  to  be  made  from 
the  leaves. 

PLUMBUM  [L.  E.]  Lead. 

This  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals 
except  gold.  It  melts  in  a moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  foon 
converted  partly  into  fume  and 
partly  into  an  afh-coloured  calx 
(plumbum  ujlum)  ; ' this  expofed  to  a 
ftronger  fire,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  furface, 
becomes  firft  yellow,  and  after- 
wards of  a deep  red,  (minium  or 
red  lead) ; if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifed  to  a confiderable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  afl'umes  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling 
forms  a fofc  leafy  fubftance  of  a 
yellowifh  or  reddifh  colour  (li- 
tharges) The  proper  menftruum  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis  : the  veget- 
able acids  likewife  diflolve  it,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity  : a quart  of 
diftilled  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
dram  ; expofed  to  the  fleam  of  vi- 
negar, it  is  by  degrees  corroded  in- 
to a white  powder  (terujfe)  which  is 
confidently  more  eafy  of  folution. 
The  calces  of  lead  diflolve,  by  heat, 
in  expreffed  oils ; thefe  mixtures 
are  the  balls  of  feveral  officinal 
plaflers  and  unguents.  Cryftals  of 
this  metal  made  with  diflilled  vi- 


negar (called,  from  their  fweetifh 
tafle,  fugar  of  lead)  and  a tm&ure 
drawn  from  thefe  and  green  vitriol, 
are  likewife  kept  in  the  fhops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppofed  to  mcraffate 
the  fluids,  abate  inflammations,  and 
reftrain  venereal  defires.  The  fugar 
is  a ftrong  aftringent,  and  has  been 
ufed,  it  is  faid,  with  good  fuccefs, 
in  haemorrhages,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  &c.  The  tin&ure 
is  recommended  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  ; and  for  checking  immode- 
rate fweats  in  phthifical  cafes, 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  called 
tindura  antipbthijica.  The  internal 
ufe  of  this  metal  is  neverthelefs  full 
of  danger,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  upon  unlefs  in  defperate 
cafes,  after  other  medicines  have 
been  employed  without  taking  ef- 
fect : it  often  occafions  violent 
colics  ; and  though  it  fhould  not 
prove  immediately  hurtful,  its  ill 
confequences  are  fure,  though  flow: 
tremors,  fpafms,  or  lingering  tabes, 
too  frequently  follow. 

* Mr.  Goulard,  a furgeon  of 
Montpellier,  wrote  a treatife,  fome 
few  years  ago,  profeffedly  on  the 
external  ufe  of  lead,  which  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  extending  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  bafis  of  his  prepa- 
rations is  what  he  calls  the  extratt 
of  lead,  which  is  a folution  of  li- 
tharge in  ftrong  vinegar,  by  boiling 
it  gently  to  the  confidence  of  a thin 
fyrup,  and  after  it  has  flood  to  fettle, 
the  clear  part  is  to  be  poured  off 
for  ufe.  A fmall  portion  of  this, 
diluted  in  a large  quantity  of  foft 
water,  makes  his  vegeto-mineral 
water,  which  is  employed  as  a lo- 
tion or  fotus,  or  boiled  with  bread 
to  make  a cataplafm.  The  extract 
is  likewife  combined  with  unguent- 
ous  matters  into  a variety  of  forms. 
Thefe  preparations  have  been  found 
of  great  utility  in  various  cafes  of 
inflammation,  particularly  of  the 
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eryfipelatous  kind,  and  in  thofe  in 
confequence  of  burns  and  fcalds. 
Their  application  has  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  mod  pra&itioners,  been 
obferved  to  produce  any  of  thofe 
affeCtions  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
which  characterize  the  poifonous  ef- 
fects of  lead  taken  internally. 

POL  IT,  feu  Polii  montani  fianmi- 
tates.  Poley  mountain  ; the  tops 
[L.E.] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bota- 
nic writers,  what  fpecies  of  poley 
ought  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  two,  the  folium  ma~ 
ritimum  erectum  Monfpeliacum  C.  B. 
tpucrum  capitatum  Lin.  and  the  pom 
lium  avguflifolium  Creticum  C.  B . 
^Lucrum  creticum  Lin.  The  firlt  is 
fometimes  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  is  the  fort  with  which  the 
fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied. 
They  have  both  a light  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a bitterifh  tafte  ; that 
brought  from  Crete  is  the  mod 
agreeable.  They  ftand  recommend- 
ed in  catarrhs,  uterine  diforders, 
&c.  but  at  prefent  are  fcarce  other- 
wife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 
gillum  Salomon  is. 

POLYGONUM,  vide  Centi- 

NOD1UM. 
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full  of  fmall  tubercles,  which  are 
refembled  to  the  feet  of  an  infeCt  ; 
whence  the  name  of  the  plant.  The 
tafte  of  thefe  roots  is  fweetilh  and 
naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages ; neverthe- 
lefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  held  it 
to  be  a powerful  purger  of  melan- 
cholic humours;  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuatcr  of  all  humours  in  general  : 
at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ; and  after- 
wards even  this  quality  was  denied 
it  : fucceeding  phvficians  declared 
it  to  be  allringent ; of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  elleems  it  mo- 
derately llyptic,  and  antifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
dire&  experience  of  it  : nor  is  it 
employed  in  practice.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  (as  Juncker  fuppofes)  the 
frefh  root  may  loofen  the  belly,  and 
that  it  has  not  this  effeCl  when  dry. 

POLYTRICHUM,  vide  Tri- 

CHOMANES, 

POMPHOLYX : a calx,  or  flow- 
ers, of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces where  copper  is  made  into 
brafs  by  calamine,  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  crucibles.  See.  either  in  form 
of  thin  crufts,  or  of  a light  downy 
matter,  generally  of  a pure  white 
colour,  though  fometimes  yellowifti. 
See  Zincum. 
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POLY  POD  1 1 radix:  Filicis  po- 

lypodii  diSia  Herm.  Polypody;  the  POPULl  NIGR/E  gemma  : Po- 
root  [£.]  puli  nigra  C.  B.  The  black  pop- 

Polypody  is  a capillary  plant,  lar ; its  buds  [£.] 
growing  upon  old  walls,  the  trunks  The  black  poplar  is  a large  tree, 
of  decayed  trees.  Sec.  That  found  growing  wild  in  watery  places  ; it 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred,  is  eafily  raifed  and  very  quick  of 
though  not  feniibly  different  from  growth.  The  young  buds  or  ru- 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long  and  diments  of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
flender,  of  a reddilh  brown  colour  pear  in  the  beginning  of  fpring, 
<yi  the  outftde,  greenilh  within,  abound  with  a yellow,  un&uous, 

odorous 
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odorous  juice.  They  have  hither- 
to been  employed  chiefly  in  an  oint- 
ment, which  received  its  name  from 
them  ; though  they  are  certainly  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  toother  pur- 
pofes.  A tinfture  of  them  made  in 
rectified  fpirit,  yields,  upon  being 
infpiflated,  a fragrant  relin  fuperior 
to  many  of  thofe  brought  from 
abroad.  % 

PORRI  radix : Porri  communis 
capitati  C.  B.  Leeks  ; the  root. 
This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
garlick,  from  which  it  differs  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.  See  Al- 
lium. 

PORTULACAi  femen  : Portu • 
lac  a hortenjis  latifolia  J.  B.  Purf- 
lane  ; the  feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  leffer  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fomecimes  been  em- 
ployed in  emulfions,  and  the  like, 
along  with  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Argen- 
tina. 

PRASIUM,  vide  Marrubium. 

PRUNELLA,  feu  Brunella  fo- 
lia : Prunella  majoris  foliis  non  dif- 
fcciis  C . B.  Prunella  •vulg.  Lin. 
Self-heal;  the  leaves  [.£.  ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and  pro- 
duces thick  fpikes  of  purplifh  flow- 
ers during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughifh  take : and  hence  Hands 
recommended  in  hemorrhages  and 
alvine  fluxes  : it  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  as  a vulnerary, 
whence  its  name  ; and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  aphthae,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUS  HORTENSIS.  The 


plum  tree.  Three  forts  of  plums 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  fhops 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad. 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 

Pruna  ex  flaaso  rufefcentia , mixii  fa- 
poris , gratif/ima  C.  B.  The  Brig- 
nole  plum,  brought  from  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [£.] 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [L.  E.}  : 

FrutSus  Pruni  fruBu  parnjo , dulci, 
airo-caruleo  Fourn . French  or  com- 
mon prunes  [L.  £.]  This  is  the 
plum  called  by  our  gardeners  the 
little  black  damafk. 

PRUNA  DAMASCENA : Fruc- 

tus  Pruni  fruSlu  magno , dulci , atro- 
caruleo  Tourn . Damafcene  plums, 
ordamfons.  This  is  the  fort  called 
the  great  damafk  violet  of  Tours. 
It  is  feldom  met  with  dry  in  the 
fhops,  and  is  generally  fupplied  by 
the  common  prune. 

The  medical  effefts  of  the  dam- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly  : which  they  perform  by  lu- 
bricating the  paffage,  and  foftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  con- 
flderable  fervice  in  coitivenefs,  ac- 
companied with  heat  or  irritation, 
which  the  more  ftimulating  cathar- 
tics would  tend  to  aggravate.  Where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient,  their  effefts  may  be  promoted 
by  joining  with  them  a little  rhu- 
barb or  the  like  : to  which  may  be 
added  fome  carminative  ingredient, 
to  prevent  their  occafioning  flatu- 
lencies. Prunelloes  have  fcarce  any 
laxative  quality  : thefe  are  mild 
grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 
occaflonally  kept  in  the  mouth, 
ufefully  allay  the  thirll  of  hydropic 
perfons. 
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PRUNA  SYLVESTRIA  : Fruc- 
tus  pruni  fyl'uejlrit  C.  B.  Pruni  Jpi- 
iwj*  Lin.  Sloes  ; the  fruit  of  the 
common  black  thorn,  or  floe  bufli 

[£.  B-] 

Thefe  have  a very  rough,  auflere 
tafle,  pfpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit,  infpiflated  to  a 
proper  confidence,  is  called  acacia 
Gtrmanica,  and  ufually  fold  in  the 
(hops  for  the  true  Egyptian  acacia. 
-It  is  equally  aftringent  with  the 
£gypuan  fort,  but  has  more  of  a 
iharp  or  tartifli  take,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetiih  relifh  of  the 
other.  The  infpiflated  juice  is  di- 
rected as  an  officinal  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  and  a conferve  of 
the  fruit  by  the  London. 

PSYLLI  femen  : Pfyllii  majoris 
eretii  C.  B.  Plant  aginis  Pfyllii  Lin. 
Fleawort ; the  feeds. 

This  is  a fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  differs  from  the  common 
plantanesin  having  its  ftalks  branch- 
ed, with  leaves  upon  them  ; hence 
it  is  named  by  Ray,  plantago  cau/i- 
fera.  The  feeds  have  been  ufually 
brought  from  the  fouth  of  France  ; 
they  are  fmall,  but  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  in  fhape  a flea,  whence  the 
Englifit  name  of  the  plant.  Thefe 
feeds  have  a nanfeous,  mucilagi- 
nous tafle  : boiled  in  water,  they 
yield  a confiderable  quantity  of  mu- 
cilage, which  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  emollient  glyflers  and  the 
like.  Alpinus  relates,  that  among 
the  Egyptians  this  mucilage  is  given 
in  ardent  fevers,  and  that  it  gene- 
rally either  loofens  the  belly  or  pro- 
motes fweat. 

PT  ARMICvE  radix  : Dracunculi 
pratenfis,  Jerrato  folio  C.  B.  Achil- 
la: a:  Pt  arnica  Lin.  Sneezewort,  or 
baflard  pellitory  : the  root  [£.] 
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This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moift  fhady  places  ; the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a white  colour,  coip<? 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
h.ave  an  acrid  flmejl,  and  a hot  bjt*> 
ing  tafle.  Chewed  thpy  occaflon 
a plentiful  dil'charge  of  faliva  ; and 
when  powdered  and  fnuJfed  up  th§ 
nofe,  provoke  fneezing.  Theie  are 
the  only  intentions  to  which  they 
have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULE  G [I  folia  : Pulegii  l at  if  elf  t 
C.  B.  Mentha  aquatic  a feu  pulegif 
<vuloaris  eTourn.  Pennyroyal  $ the 
leaves  [L.  E. J 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoyfly 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  tipop 
moilt  commons,  and  in  watery 
places ; trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  ftriking  roots  at  the  joints.  Oitr 
markets  have  been  for  fome  tijn.p 
fuppliedwith  a garden  fort,  which 
is  larger  than  the  other,  and  grows 
upright : this  is  called  by  Mr,  Dais 
pulegium  eredutn . 

Pennyroyal  is  a warm,  pungent 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  flmil.ar 
to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and  Jef$ 
agreeable.  It  has  long  b.een  held 
in  great  efleem,  ajid  not  undeferyr 
edly,  as  an  aperienf,  and  deobflru- 
ent,  particularly  in  hyfleric  comr 
plaints,  and  fuppr.eflions  of  jths 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur^ 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gen<r 
rally  made  ufe  of,  or  .what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
w,ater  and  reflifie.d  fpirit  extract  tfie 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and 
likewife  elevate  greateflpart  of  thegn, 
in  dilHllation. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a Ample 
[Z-.  £.J  and  fpirituous  [Z-.J  water 
and  eflential  oil  [L.T  ] of  the  plai?  t^ 
this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the  coflQr 
pound  valerian  water  and  tro.ches  of 
myrrh  [£.]  and  its  Ample  water 
for  making  the  lac  ammoniaci  [/-•! 
and  the  camphorated  emulflon  [T.| 

py.LE.gtf 
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PULEGII  CERVINI folia:  Pu- 

legii  angujlifolfi  C.  B.  Mentha  cer- 
*vina  Lin.  Harts  pennyroyal  ; the 
leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
rot  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  foregoing, 
both  in  taite  and  fmell. 

PULMONARLE  MACULO- 

SiE  folia  : Pulmonaria  ltaiorum  ad 
buglofam  accedentis  J.  B.  Pulmona- 
ria  officinalis  Lin.  Spotted  lung- 
wort, or  fage  of  Jerufalem  ; the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  met  with  in  gardens  : the 
leaves  are  of  a green  colour  fpotted 
with  white  ; of  an  herbaceous  fome- 
what mucilaginous  taite,  without 
any  fmell.  They  Hand  recommend- 
ed againft  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
phthifes,  and  fimilar  diforders  : ne- 
verthelefs  experience  gives  little 
countenance  to  thefe  virtues,  nor 
does  the  prefent  practice  expe&chem . 

~ * PULSATILLA.  Pulfatilla  ni- 
gricans Staerck  Ph.  Edinb.  Pulfatilla 
fore  minore  nigricante  C.  B.  Anemone 
pratenfs  Lin.  A fpecies  of  ane- 
mone, much  refembling  the  pulfa- 
tilla vulgaris  or  pafque  flower,  but 
its  flower  is  lefs,  and  of  a darker 
hue.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of 
Germany,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries. 

All  the  anemonies  have  a ccn- 
liderable  degree  of  acrimony  ; but 
this  feems  to  poflefs  the  largelt 
Ihare.  The  whole  plant,  when 
chewed,  imprefl'es  the  tongue  with 
a ffiarp  burning,  durable  taftc  ; 
the  root  is  milder  than  the  other 
parts.  On  diftilling  the  plant  with 
water,  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
virtues  ; and  the  remaining  ex- 
tratt  is  alfo  confiderably  a&ive. 

Dr.  Stoerck  of  Vienna,  from  nu- 
merous trials,  celebrates  its  efficacy 
in  various  chronic  difeafes  of  the 


eye ; in  venereal  nodes  and  noc" 
turnal  pains  ; in  foul  ulcers  with 
caries  ; in  ferpego  ; and  fupprefled 
menfes. 

The  dofe  of  the  diftilled  water 
is  half  an  ounce  twice  a day  ; of 
the  extraft,  reduced  to  powder  with 
fugar,  five  or  fix  grains. 

PYRETHRI  radix  : Pyrethri 

fore  belli dis  C.  B.  Anthemis  Pyrethri 
Lin.  Pellitory  of  Spain  j the  root 
[L.  £.]  . r 

This  plant,  though  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this  : and  often 
flowers  fucceffively  from  Chrift- 
mas  to  May  ; the  roots  alfo  grow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  with  which 
the  fhops  are  ufually  fupplied  from 
abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenflble 
fmell  ; its  taite  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracunculus  : the  juice  exprefled 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent, 
when  frefh,  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  affifted  by  heat, 
extracts  fume  fhare  of  its  taite;  rec- 
tified fpirit  the  whole  : neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diitilla- 
-tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
thrum  in  the  prefent  practice  is  as 
a maiticatory,  for  promoting  the 
falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifeid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
bouring parts.  By  thefe  means  it 
often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
lethargic  complaints. 

# QUASSIA.  Quaffia  Ph. 
Edinb.  Lignum  Quaffia  Amcenit. 
Acad.  vol.  vi.  Bois  de  Coiffi  Fermin 
Surinam.  Quafly  Root. 

This  is  the  root  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Surinam,  called  by  Linnaeus 
Quaffia  amara.  This  root  is  as  thick 
as  a man’s  arm.  Its  wood  is  whitifh, 
hard,  folid,  and  tough,  becoming 
yellowilh  on  expofure  to  the  air. 

Quafli 
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Quafli  root  has  no  fenfible  fmell  ; 
its  tafte  is  that  of  a pure  bitter, 
more  intenfe  and  durable  than  that 
of  almoft  any  known  fubftance.  It 
communicates  its  bitter  to  watery 
infufions  and  decoctions,  and  its 
lpirituous  tinCtures  are  all  equally 
bitter,  of  a pale  yellow  hue,  which 
is  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
martial  vitriol. 

The  flowers  are  ufed  by  the  na- 
tives, and  looked  upon  by  them  as 
an  excellent  flomachic.  The  root 
was  a fecret  remedy  ufed  by  a negro, 
named  Quafli,  in  the  fatal  fevers  of 
that  country,  from  whom  it  was 
purchafed  by  Don  Rolander,  a 
Swede,  who  returned  in  1756.  A 
confirmation  of  its  medical  powers 
appears  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Farley, 
a pradtioner  in  Antigua,  printed  in 
the  Phil.  Tranfadt.  vol.  LVI1I.  He 
found  it  remarkably  efficacious  in 
fuppreffing  vomitings,  flopping  a 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  re- 
moving fevers.  It  may  be  ufed  in 
infufions,  or  extradl ; the  latter, 
made  into  pills,  on  account  of  the 
intenfe  bitternefs  of  the  drug,  is 
preferable  for  delicate  ftomachs. 

QUERCUS  cortex  : Fduercus  cum 
longis  pediculis  C.  B.  fiuercus  roboris 
Lin.  Oak  tree  ; the  bark  [£.] 

This  bark  is  a ftrong  aftringent; 
and  hence  ftands  recommended  in 
haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

* QUERCUS  MARINA  five 

fucus  vefLulofus : Fucus  maritimus 

five  que'  cus  maritima , veficulas  ha- 
bens  C . B.  Fucus  vcficulojus  Lin.  Sea 
Wrack  or  Sea  Oak  : a fofit,  very 
flippery,  marine  plant  ; common 
upon  rocks  that  are  left  dry  at  the 
ebb  tide  ; with  the  leaves  fomewhat 
refembling  in  lhape  thofeof  the  oak 
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tree  ; the  flalks  running  along  the 
middle  of  the  leaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  watery  bladders  contain* 
ing  either  air  or  a IFppery  fluid. 
The  veficles  begin  in  March  to  fill 
with  a thin  juice;  and  about  the 
end  of  July  they  burft,  and  dif- 
charge  a matter  as  thick  as  honey. 

Dr.  Ruflel  relates,  that  he  found 
this  plant  an  ufeful  affittant  to  fea 
water  in  the  cure  of  dil'orders  of  the 
glands : that  he  gave  it  in  powder 
to  the  quantity  of  a dram,  and  that 
in  large  doles  it  nauleated  the  flo- 
mach  : that  by  burning  in  the  open 
air  it  was  reduced  into  a black  fa- 
line  powder*  ; which  feemed,  as  an 
internal  medicine,  greatly  to  excel 
the  officinal  burnt  fponge  ; which 
was  ufed  with  benefit,  as  a denti- 
frice, for  correcting  laxities  of  the 
gums : that  the  juice  of  the  veficles, 
after  Handing  to  putrify,  yields, 
on  evaporation,  an  acrid  pungent 
fait,  amounting  to  about  a fcruple 
from  two  fpoonfuls ; that  the  pu- 
trified  juice,  applied  to  the  flein, 
finks  in  immediately,  excites  a 
flight  fenfe  of  pungency,  and  deter- 
ges like  a Solution  of  foap  : that 
one  of  the  bell  applications  for  dif- 
cuffing  hardnefs,  particularly  in  the 
decline  of  glandular  fwellings,  is  a 
mixture  of  two  pounds  of  the  juicy 
veficles,  gathered  in  July,  with  a 
quart  of  fea  water,  kept  in  a glafs 
veficl  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  till 
the  liquor  comes  near  to  the  con- 
fidence of  very  thin  honey  : the  parts 
affected  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the 
drained  liquor  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  and  afterwards  walhed  clean 
with  fea  water. 

RAPHANI  RUSTTCANI  ?■*- 
dix  : Raphani  rufiicani  C.  B.  Cockle - 
arise  folio  cubitali  Four  71.  Cockle  aria 
Armiracia  Lin.  Rorferadilh  ; the 
root  [ L . E.~\ 
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This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river-fides,  and  other 
inoift  places ; for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this  coun- 
try. Horferadifu  root  has  a quick 
pungent  fmell,  and  a penetrating 
acrid  tafte  ; it  neverthelefs  contains 
in  certain  veflels  a fweet  juice, 
which  fometimes  exudes  upon  the 
furface.  By  drying,  it  lofes  all  its 
acrimony,  becoming  firft  fweetilh, 
and  afterwards  almoft  infipid.  If 
kept  in  a cool  place,  covered  with 
fand,  it  retains  its  qualities  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  medical 
effedts  of  this  root  are  to  flimulate 
thefolids,  attenuate  the  juices,  and 
promote  the  fluid  fecretions.  It 
feems  to  extend  its  aftion  through 
the  whole  habit,  and  effect  the  mi- 
nutell  glands.  It  has  frequently 
done  good  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of 
feurvies  and  other  chronic  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  a vifeidity  of 
the  juices,  or  obftrudtions  of  the 
excretory  dudts.  Sydenham  recom- 
mends it  likewife  in  dropfies,  par- 
ticularly thofe  which  fometimes  fol- 
low intermittent  fevers.  Both  wa- 
ter and’re&ified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diilillation.  Along 
with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an  efiential 
oil  arifes,  poflefling  the  whole  tnfle 
and  pungency  of  the  horferadifh. 
The  college  has  given  us  a very 
elegant  compound  water,  which 
takes  its  name  from  this  root. 

REALGAR,  a foflil  compcfed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide  Ar- 
senicum. 

REGINA  PR  ATI,  v.  Ulmaria. 

RHABARBARUM  [L.E.] 
Rbei  undulati  Lin.  Rhubarb  ; the 
toot  of  a plant  of  the  dock  kind, 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Chi- 
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na,  and  endures  the  colds  of  our 
own  climate.  Two  forts  of  rhu- 
barb are  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
One  is  imported  from  Turkey  and 
Ruflia,  in  roundifh  pieces  freed 
from  the  bark,  and  a hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  ; they  are  ex- 
ternally of  a yellow  colour,  and 
on  cutting  appear  variegated  with 
lively  reddiih  llreaks.  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Eall-Indies,  in 
longilh  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and 
more  coinpaft  than  the  foregoing. 
The  former  fort,  unlefs  kept  very 
dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and 
worm-eaten  ; the  latter  is  lefs  fub- 
jedl  to  thefe  inconveniencies.  Some 
of  the  mere  indullrious  artifts  are 
faid  to  fill  up  the  worm  holes  with 
certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the 
outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces  with 
powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb, 

i.  w 

and  fometime  with  cheaper  mate- 
rials : this  is  often  fo  nicely  done, 
as  effeflually  to  impofe  upon  the 
buyer,  unlefs  he  very  carefully  ex- 
amines each  piece.  The  marks  of 
good  rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm 
and  folid,  and  not  flinty  ; that  it 
be  eafily  pulverable,  and  appear, 
when  powdered,  of  a fine  bright 
yellow  colour  : that,  upon  being 
chewed,  it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  a 
faffron  tinge,  without  proving  flimy 
or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its 
tafte  is  iubacrid,  bitterifh , and 
fomewhat  aftringent  ; the  fmell 
lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aftringent  one,  by  which  it 
ltrengchens  the  tone  of  the  llomach 
and  intellines,  and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhoea;  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a laxity  of  the  fibers.  Rhu- 
barb in  fubilance  operates  more 

powerfully 
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powerfully  as  a cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tin&ures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones  ; whilft  the  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfection  the  aro- 
matic, altringenc,  and  corroborat- 
ing virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The 
dole,  when  intended  as  a purgative, 
is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or 
more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft-India  fort,  though  this  latter 
is,  for  fome  purpofes  at  lealt,  equal 
to  the  other.  It  is  manifeftly  more 
, altringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tinflurcs 
drawn  from  both  with  reftified  fpi- 
rit,  have  nearly  .the  fame  talle. 
On  diftilling  off  the  menflruum, 
the  extradl  left  from  the  tin&ure  of 
the  Eall-India  rhubarb  proved  con- 
fiderably  the  ltronger.  They  are 
both  the  produce  of  the  fame  cli- 
mate, and  probably  the  roots  of 
the  fame  plant  taken  up  at  different 
feafons,  or  cured  in  a different  man- 
ner. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  roalted  rhubarb  [/,.]  a 
watery  infufion  [ E .]  and  vinous  and 
fpirituous  tinctures  [L.  E.~\  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  various  compofitions, 
as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and  rhubarb, 
dyfenteric  eledlary,  flomachic  pills 
[£.]  ecphradlic  pills  [£.]  & c. 

RHAMNtJS  CATHARTI- 
CUS,  vide  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPON  I ICI  radix:  Rhab ar- 
ia i Diofcoridts  et  antiquorum  d cum. 
Rbci  Rbapontici  Lin.  Rhapontic; 
the  root  of  a large  roundilh-leaved 
dock,  growing  wild  on  the  moun- 
tain Rhodope  in  Thrace,  whence 
it  was  brought  into  Europe,  about 
the  year  1610,  by  Alpinus  : it  bears 
the  hardell  winters  of  this  climate, 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 


(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confiderablv 
different  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
du Iky  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture;  confiderably 
more  altringent,  but  lefs  purgative, 
than  rhubarb  ; in  this  latter  inten- 
tion, two  or  three  drams  are  re- 
quired for  a dofe. 

* RHODODENDRON  CRY- 
SANTHEMUM.  This  plant  is 
a new  fpecies  of  the  rhododendron 
of  Linnaius,  difeovered  by  Profeflbr 
Pallas;  a llirub  growing  near  the 
tops  of  the  high  mountains  in  Sibe- 
ria. 

It  r.  called  by  the  natives  chei,  or 
tea,  from  their  commonly  drinking* 
a weak  infuflon  of  it,  'as  we  do  of 
the  Chinefe  plant  of  that  name. 
A flronger  preparation  of  it  is, 
however,  ufed  by  them  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  arthritic  and  rheu- 
matic diforders.  Two  drams  of 
the  Italics  and  leaves  together,  they 
infufe  in  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water  for  a night,  in  the  heat 
of  an  oven.  This  is  drunk  next 
morning  for  a dofe  ; which  occafl- 
ons  heat,  a degree  of  intoxication, 
with  a Angular  uneafy  kind  of  fen- 
fation,  and  a fort  of  vermiculation 
in  the  affefted  parts.  The  patient 
is  not  permitted  to  quench  the 
third  this  medicine  occafions,  as  li- 
quids would  produce  vomiting,  and 
diminifh  the  effect,  of  the  remedy. 
In  a few  hours,  all  difagreeable 
fymptoms  go  off',  commonly  with 
two  or  three  floois  ; and  the  patient 
finds  his  diieale  greatly  relieved. 
A repetition  of  the  dofe  twice  or 
thrice  generally  completes  the  cure. 

Dr.  Home  has  made  trial  of  this 
remedy  in  the  infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  refult  of  his  trials, 
as  published  in  his  Clenical  Cafes 
V 2 and,. 
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and  Experiments,  is,  that  it  is  a very 
powerful  fedative,  remarkably  di- 
miniffiing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe  ; but  that  it  was  not  peculi- 
arly efficacious  in  removing  the 
acute  rheumatifm. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

RIBESIA  : fruSlus  Ribes  vulga- 
ris frudu  rubro  Rati.  Red  currant 
buffi  ; the  berries  [£.] 

Thefe  have  a cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ilomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs 
a jelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar  ; but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther  looked  upon  as  a diecetic  than 
a medicinal  article. 

* RICINUS  Americanus  major, 
caule  virefeente  H.  R.  P.  Ricinus  vul- 
garis C.  B.  tff  Lin.  Palvia-chrifii , 
Mexico-feed  : with  the  fruit  trian- 
gular, the  feed  furniffied  with  a 
little  knob  at  one  end,  externally 
variegated  with  blackiffi  and  whitiffi 
ftreaks,  refembling  both  in  fliape  and 
colour  the  infeft  ricinus  or  tick. 

There  are  four  or  five  forts  of 
ricinus,  that  grow  in  different  parts 
of  Africa  and  America,  which  have 
much  the  fame  virtues.  This  plant 
grows  as  tall  as  a little  tree,  very 
beautiful,  and  expanded  into  many 
branches  ; the  leaves  are  large,  ra- 
ther roundiffi,  parted  into  five, 
eight,  or  more  feftions,  and  fome- 
times  into  nine  ffiarp-poinred  or  fer- 
rated  divifions,  faffiioned  like  the 
leaves  of  a fig-tree,  fpread  or  open 
wide  like  the  hand  of  a man,  and 
has  towards  the  top  a bunch  of 
flowers,  cluttering  together  l'ome- 
' thing  like  a bunch  of  grapes  : thefe 
flowers  are  fmall  and  ttamiaous, 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  ttalk  ; 
but  on  the  body  of  the  plant  grow 


bunches  of  rough  triangular  hulks, 
each  containing  three  fpeckled 
feeds,  lefs  than  horfe-beans  (though 
fometimes  as  large)  ; which,  in 
their  brittle  fhells,  contain  white 
kernels,  of  a fweet,  oily,  and  fome- 
times naufeous  tafte.  From  thefe 
feeds  are  drawn,  by  expreffion,  an 
oil,  vulgarly  called,  in  America, 
caftor  oil.  This  oil  has  been  given 
from  two  to  four  large  fpoonfuls, 
and  found  to  aft  as  a fufficiently 
mild  laxative  : it  is  faid  to  be  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  the  dry-belly-ach, 
bilious,  calculous,  and  nephritic 
complaints. 

ROSA  DAMASCENA  : Rojk 
purpurea  C.  B.  Rofa  centifolia  Lin. 
The  darnafk  rofe  [Z,.  £.] 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very 
pleafant,  and  alrr.oft  univerfally  ad- 
mired ; its  talle  bitter! ffi  and  fub- 
acrid.  In  dittillation  with  water, 
it  yields  a fmall  portion  of  a buty- 
raceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exaftly 
refembles  that  of  the  rofes.  This 
oil,  and  the  diflilled  water,  are  very  ' 
ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Hoff- 
man flrongly  recommends  them  as 
of  Angular  efficacy  for  raifing  the 
ftrength,  chearing  and  recruiting 
the  fpirits,  and  allaying  pain ; 
which  they  perform  without  raifing 
any  heat  in  the  conttitution,  rather 
abating  it  when  inordinate  Da- 
malk  rofes,  befides  their  cordial  aro- 
matic virtue,  which  refides  in  their 
volatile  parts,  have  a mildly  purga- 
tive one,  which  remains  Entire  in 
the  decoftion  left  after  the  diililla- 
tion.  This,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  fugar,  forms  an  agreeable  laxa- 
tive fvrup,  which  has  long  kept  its 
place  in  the  ffiops.  The  other  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  this  flower,  are, 
a folutive  honey,  and  the  diflilled 
water;  which  latter  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  ffiufk -julep,  theconfeftion  of 

kermes. 
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kermes,  and  faponaceous  lotion, 
and  is  ufed  alf'o  in  making  the  lim- 
ple  ointment  called  pomatum  [Z.] 

ROSA  RUBRA:  Ro/a  Rubra 
multiplex  C.  B.  Ro/a  gallica  Lin. 
The  red  rofe  [Z.  E ] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort  ; 
and,  inftead  of  its  purgative  quality, 
a mild,  gratefully  aftringent  one.ef- 
pecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed. This  is  confiderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ; but  both  the 
aftringency  and  colour  are  impaired 
by  flow  drying.  In  the  fhops  are 
prepared  a conferve,  honey,  tinc- 
ture, troches  [Z.]  vinegar  and  fy- 
rup  [Z.]  of  this  flower.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  fcordium,  the  troches  of  Ja- 
pan earth,  mithridate,  and  the- 
riaca  [Z.] 

RORISMARINI  fummitates , et 

J lores  antbos  didi  : Rori/marini  bor- 
tenjis  angujliore  folio  C.  B . Rori/ma- 
rini  o/ficinalis  Lin.  Rofemary  ; the 
tops  and  flowers  [Z.] 

This  is  a native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds  ; in  the 
like  foils,  it  thrives  belt  with  us, 
and  likewile  proves  itronger  in 
fmell,  than  when  produced  in  moift 
rich  ones.  This  obfervaticn  ob- 
tains in  almoft  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a fragrant  fmell, 
and  a warm  pungent  bitterifh  take, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender. 
The  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
ftrongeft  ; next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower  ; the  flowers  themfelves 
are  confiderably  the  weakeft,  but 
molt  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors  ex- 
tract great  (hare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infuiion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillation  ; along 
with  the  water  arifes  a conflder- 


able  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  ltrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Pure  fpirit  extrafts  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diftillation  ; hence  the 
refinous  mafs,  left  upon  abllratting 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic, very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  flavour  in  diftillation  with  pure 
fpirit  ; by  watery  liquors,  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured;  by  beat- 
ing, deftroyed.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are,  an  eflen- 
tial oil  from  the  leaves  fZ.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [Z.]  a conferve 
of  the  flowers  [Z.  Z.]  and  a fpirit, 
called  Hungary-water  from  the 
flowery  tops  \L.  Z.J  The  tops  are 
ufed  alfo  in  the  compou  nd  fpirit  of 
lavender  [Z.  Z.]  cordial  confedUon 
[Z.]  and  cephalic  tindture[Z.]  and 
the  eflential  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal- 
fam,  faponaceous  balfam,  and  nerve 
ointment  [Z.] 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM: 
dix  Rubia  tinilorum  fatinja  C.  B. 
Madder  ; the  root  fZ.  Z.] 

Madder  is  railed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes : it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers,  who  are  at  prefent  fupplied 
from  Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has 
little  or  no  fmell  ; a fweetifh  tafte, 
mixed  with  a little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots,  and  recommend- 
ed in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 
ginning dropfies.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  idteric  decoftionof  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
P 3 taken 
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taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a deep  red  colour  ; and  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  we  have 
an  account  of  its  producing  a like 
eft'ett  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food. 
All  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally aod  internally,  to  a deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flefhy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fuffered  any  alte- 
ration : fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  deeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root 
appears  therefore  to  be  poffefled  of 
great  fubtility  of  parts,  whence  its 
medical  virtues  feem  to  deferve  in- 
quiry. 

RUB  I IDrET  fruSIus  : Rubi  idtpi 
fpinojl  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  bufti  ; 
the  iruit  [Z.] 

This  fhrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ; and  has  likewffe,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a peculiarly  grateful  flavour  ; 
on  account  of  which  they  are  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  thirft,  abate 
heat,  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  exactions. 
An  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  directed  to  be  kept  in 
the  fhops. 

RUBI  VULGARIS  folia , fruc- 
tus  : Rubi  vulgaris  five  rubi  fruftu 
nigro  C.  B,  The  bramble,  or  black- 
berry bufh  ; its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  fhrub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a faint  tafte,  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  rafpberries : the  leaves  are  fome- 
what  aftringent, 
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RUSCI,  five  Brufci  radix  : Rufci 
myriifolii  aculeati  Bourn.  Butchers.. 
broom,  or  knee-holly ; the  root 

[*•]  . 

This  is  a fmall  pricklv  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a loft  fweetifh  tafte, 
which  is  followed  by  a bitterifh 
one.  It  is  one  of  the  five  aperient 
roots ; and  in  this  intention  is  fome- 
times made  an  ingredient  in  apo- 
zems  and  diet-drinks,  for  opening 
flight  obftrudlions  of  the  vifeera, 
purifying  the  bioou  and  juices,  and 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

R U T JE  folia  fanen:  Rut<t  hor- 
tcnfis  lati folia  C.  B.  Ruta  graveo- 
lenlts  Lin.  Broad -leaved  rue  ; the 
leaves  [Z.  Z\]  and  feeds  [Z.] 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  gardens,  where  it  flow-  • 
ers  in  June,  and  holds  its  green 
leaves  all  the  winter.  We  frequent- 
ly find  in  the  markets  a narrow- 
leaved  fort,  which  is  cultivated  by 
fome  in  preference  to  the  other,  be- 
caufe  its  leaves  appear  variegated 
during  the  winter,  with  white 
ftreaks. 

Ruebasa  ftrong, ungrateful  fmelJ, 
and  a bitterifh,  penetrating  tafte. 
Theleaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in- 
flame and  blifter  the  fkin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
{Emulating,  attenuating  and  deter- 
gent ; and  hence,  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  they  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, diftolve  tenacious  juices, 
open  cbftruZtions  of  the  excretory 
glands,  and  promote  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions.  The  writers  on  the  mate- 
ria medica  in  general,  have  enter- 
tained a very  high  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave 
is  full  of  its  praifes,  particularly  of 
the  efiential  oil,  and  the  diftilled 
water  cohobatcd  or  re-diftilled  fe- 
veral  times  from  frefh  parcels  of  the 
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herb.  Afcer  fomewhat  extravagant- 
ly commending  other  waters  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  he  adds, 
with  regard  to  that  of  rue,  that  the 
greateil  commendations  he  can  be- 
llow upon  it,  fall  fliort  of  its  me- 
rit: “What  medicine  (fays  he) 

can  be  more  efficacious  for  promot- 
ing fweat  and  perfpiration,  for  the 
cure  of  the  hyiteric  paflion,  and  of 
epilepfies,  and  for  expelling  poi- 
fon  ?”  Whatever  fervice  rue  may 
be  of  in  the  two  lalt  cafes,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  its  ufe  in  the  others  : 
the  cohobated  water,  however,  is 
not  the  moll  efficacious  preparation 
of  it.  (See  Part  iii.  chap,  v.)  An 
extraft  made  by  reftified  fpirit,  con- 
tains, in  a fmall  compals,  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  rue  ; this  menllruum 
taking  up  by  infufion  all  the  pun- 
gency and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and 
elevating  nothing  in  dillillation. 
With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
warmth  arife  ; the  bitternefs,  and  a 
conflderable  fnare  of  the  pungency 
remaining  behind. 

A watery  extraft  [£.]  effential 
oil  [ L . £.]  and  conferve  [Z,.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  (hops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eleftary  of  bayberries,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [£.] 

SABIN7E  folia  feu  fummitates  : 
Sabina  folio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis 
C.  B.  Juniperi  Sabina  Lin.  Savin  ; 
the  leaves  or  tops  [Z,.  £.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
clothed  with  fmall, fomewhat  prick- 
ly leaves.  It  does  not  produce 
fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence  has 
been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a bitter,  acrid,  bit- 
ing ralle ; and  a ilrong  difagree- 
able  frnell  : dillilled  with  water, 
they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in  larger 
quantity  (as  Hoffman  obferves)  than 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the 
turpentine-tree  alone  excepted, 


Savin  is  a warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promoting 
fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glandu- 
lar fecretions.  The  dillilled  oil  is 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  emmena- 
gogues  ; and  is  found  of  good  fer- 
vice in  obllrudlions  of  the  uterus,  or 
other  vifcera,  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the  veflels, 
or  a cold  lluggilh  indifpolition  of 
the  juices. 

The  effential  oil  [£.  £.]  and  a 
watery  extraft  [Z,.]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  ffiops  : the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [£.]  the  ex- 
traft in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [Z--]  and  the  effential  oil  in 
the  troches  of  myrrh  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  ALBUM.  White 
or  refined  fugar  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  PURISSIMUM. 
Double  refined  fugar  [Z..] 

SACCHARUM  RUBRUM. 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [Z,.ZL] 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 

Sugar-candy  [£.] 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccbarifera,  a beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Well,  qnd  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantity  in  our 
American  plantations.  The  ex- 
prefled  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime  water 
(without  which  it  does  not  affume 
the  form  of  a true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a due  confidence  ; when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
laccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
groffer  unftuous  matter,  called  trea- 
cle, or  melafles.  This,  as  yet  im- 
pure or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu- 
rified, in  conical  moulds,  by  fpread- 
ing  moilt  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
furface : the  watery  moillure,  flowiy 
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percolat'ng  through  the  mafs,  car- 
ries with  ic  confiderable  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  treacly  matter.  This 
clayed  fugar,  imported  from  AmeA 
rica,  is  by  our  refiners  diflolved  in 
water,  the  folution  clarified  by  boil- 
ing with  whites  of  eggs  and  def- 
pumation,  and  after  due  evapora- 
tion poured  into  moulds : as  foon  as 
the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface  is 
covered  with  moilt  clay  as  before. 
The  fugar,  thus  once  refined,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  procefs,  becomes 
the  double-refined  fugar  of  the 
fhops.  The  candy,  or  cryflals,  are 
prepared  by  boiling  down  folutions 
of  fugar  to  a certain  pitch,  and  then 
removing  them  into  a hot  room  ; 
with  flicks  fet  acrofs  the  veflel  for 
the  fugar  to  (hoot  upon.  Thefe 
Cryflals  prove  of  a white  or  brown 
colour,  according  as  the  fugar  was 
pure  or  impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a fweet, 
are  fufficiently  well  known.  The 
impure  forts  contain  an  undluous, 
or  oily  matter,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  prove  emollient  and 
laxative.  The  cryflals  are  mofl 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are 
- propereft  where  this  foft  lubri- 
cating fweet  is  wanted  to  diflblve 
flowly  in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [. L.E. ] a con- 
crete juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, either  in  diflinft  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  mafles.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a yellowifh  colour,  in- 
ternally fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  foft  upon  being 
handled,  and  iticks  to  the  fingers  ; 
its  tafte  is  hot  and  biting ; the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled  to 
that  of  a leek,  by  others  to  a mix- 
ture of  afafetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobilruent  ; and  frequently 
preferibed  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  ammoniacum,  orgal- 
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banum,  for  opening  obftruftions o^ 
the  vjfcera,  arid  in  hyfterical  dif- 
orders  arifing  from  a deficiency  of 
the  menftrual  purgations.  It  like- 
wife  deterges  the  pulmonary  veflels, 
and  proves  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  afthmas,  where 
the  lungs  are  opprefled  by  vifeid 
phlegm.  It  is  mofl  commodioufly 
given  in  the  form  of  pills.  From 
two  or  three  grains  to  half  a dram, 
may  be  given  every  night  or  oftner, 
and  continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggifts 
ufually  fupply  its  place  with  the 
larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 
of  bdellium,  broken  into  pieces  ; 
which  are  not  eafily  diltinguifhed 
from  it. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
gum-pills,  eledtary  of  bav-berries, 
mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has  no  where  em- 
ployed either  this  gum  or  opopoi)2x, 
giving  the  preference  to  ammonia- 
cum  and  galbanum. 

SAGO  [£.]  This  is  the  produce 
of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by  C. 
Bauhine  palmam  re.ferens  arbor  fari- 
nifera.  The  medullary  part  of  the 
tree  is  beaten  with  water,  and 
made  into  cakes,  which  are  ufed 
by  the  Indians  as  bread  : thefe  ie- 
duced  into  granules,  and  dried,  are 
the  fago  brought  to  us.  It  is  mo- 
derately nutritious,  though  not  per- 
haps fuperior  to  our  own  grain. 

SAL  AMMONI ACUS.  Sal  am- 
moniac [ L . E.  ] 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other  ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves. 
On  breaking,  they  appear  com- 
pofed  of  needles,  or  flrix*,  running 
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tranfverfely.  l he  belt  are  al molt 

transparent, colourlefs, and  free  from 

any  vifible  impurities  : thole  molt 
commonly  met  with  are  ot  a grey 
yellowilh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
fometimes  black,  according  as  the 
matter  is  more  orlefs  impure.  1 he 
talle  of  this  fait  is  very  fharp  and 
penetrating.  It  dilTolves  in  twice 
its  weight,  or  a little  lefs,  of  water: 
and  upon  evaporating  a part  of  the 
menftruum,  concretes  again  into 
long  fhining  fpicula,  or  thin  fibrous 
plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  ma- 
rine acid  united  with  a volatile  al- 
kali. If  mingled  with  fixt  falts,  or 
abforbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid 
remaining  united  with  the  inter- 
medium ; if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  quicklime,  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpjrit 
arifes,  but  no  folid  lalt  is  obtained. 
Expofed  alone  to  a confiderable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  proper- 
ties : ground  with  certain  metallic 
fubdances,  it  elevates  fome  part  of 
them  along  with  itfelf,  and  con- 
cretes with  the  remainder  into  a 
mafs,  which  readily  flows  into  a 
liquor  in  a moid  air.  This  appears 
in  moll  refpedts  fimilar  to  a faturated 
folution  of  the  metal  made  diredlly 
in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a perfectly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumitances  in  the  conditution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during  the 
operation.  If  a dram  of  the  fait 
be  taken,  diffolved  in  water,  and 
the  patient  kept  warm,  it  generally 
proves  fudorific;  by  moderate  exer- 
cife,  or  walking  in  the  open  air,  its 
a&ion  is  determined  to  the  kidneys ; 
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a large  dofe  gently  loofens  the  bel- 
ly, and  a Hill  larger  proves  emetic. 
This  fait  is  recommended  by  many 
as  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  by 
fome  has  been  held  a great  fecrct  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a powerful  aperient,  and 
feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuted  vef- 
fels  ; and,  as  fuch,  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone,  or 
joined  with  bitters,  or  the  bark, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf  pro- 
duce dangerous  obdruttions,  or  ag- 
gravate thofe  already  formed.  This 
fait  is  fometimes  employed  exter- 
nally as  an  antifeptic,  and  in  lo- 
tions and  fomentations,  for  cede- 
matous  tumours  : as  alfo  in  garga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  dif- 
folving  thick  vifcid  mucus.'.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  difeutient  ca- 
taplaftn  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  AMA- 
RUS [£.£.]  The  bitter  purging 
fait;  extracted  from  the  bitter  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  cryflal- 
lization  of  common  fait  from  fea 
water.  It  was  fird  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubditute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Epfom,  and  other  purging  mineral 
waters,  from  which  it  does  not  con- 
fiderabiy  differ,  either  in  fenfible 
qualities,  or  medical  ede&s.  We 
ufiially  meet  with  it  in  minute  cryf- 
tals,  of  a fnowy  appearance  ; dif- 
folved in  water,  and  crydallized 
afrefli,  it  concretes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
redlangular  prifmatic  figure,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic fait  of  Glauber,  for  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubdituted  in 
the  (hops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a penetrating 
bi tterifh  tade  : they  diflolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water  : in 
a moderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  bliders,  and  foon  change 
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into  a white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight : 
this  calx  tafles  bitterer  than  the  falts 
did  at  full,  and  almoll  totally  dil- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid  of 
thefe  falts  is  chiefly  the  vitriolic  : 
the  bafis  of  the  natural  is  a fine  ab- 
forbent  earth  ; of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fts of  fea  fait.  Hence,  upon  adding 
alkaline  falts  to  a folution  of  the 
ialts  of  Glauber,  no  change  en- 
fues  : whilil  the  falts  obtained  from 
the  purging  waters,  or  the  bittern 
of  marine  waters,  grow  milky  upon 
this  addition,  and  depofit  their 
earth,  the  alkaline  fait  being  taken 
up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
fufficicnt  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  cafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occa- 
fioning  any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  the 
other  inconveniencies  with  which 
purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind  are 
too  often  accompanied.  Six  or  eight 
drams  may  be  dilfolved  for  a dofe 
in  a proper  quantity  of  common 
water  ; or  four,  five,  or  more,  in 
a pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emun&o- 
ries.  If  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  perfpiration  ; by  mo- 
derate exercife  in  a cool  air,  the 
urinary  difeharge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is  a neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  molt  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  fwal- 
lowed.  It  difl'olves  in  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ; the  folution  flowly  evapo- 
rated, and  fet  to  Ihoot,  affords  cu- 
bical cryftals,  which  unite  together 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates, as  it  is  called  ; foon  after 
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it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as  water. 
A fmall  quantity  of  this  fait,  added 
to  the  nitrous  acid,  enables  it  to 
difl'olve  gold,  but  renders  it  unfit 
for  diflolving  filver.  If  a folution 
of  filver  be  poured  into  iiquors, 
containing  even  a minute  portion 
of  common  fait,  the  whole  imme- 
diately grows  turbid  and  white ; 
this  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a fo- 
1 id  form  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  difiolved  in  the  waters  of  the  fea 
or  ialine  fprings. 

1.  Sal  ge/nm.-e  [/,.  E.  ] Rock  fait. 
This  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  greatell  plenty 
in  certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigi- 
ous extent,  near  Cracow  in  Po- 
land ; fomo  is  likewife  found  in 
England,  particularly  in  Chefhire. 
It  is  for  the  moll  part  very  hard, 
fometimes  of  an  opake  fnowy  white- 
nefs,  fometimes  of  red,  green,  blue, 
and  other  colours.  When  pure,  it 
is  perfectly  tranfparent  and  colour  < 
lefs ; the  ocher  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryitalliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  warinus  [L.  £.]  The  fait 
extracted  from  fea  water  and  faline 
fprings.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one  fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait.  Several  fprings 
afford  much  larger  quantities  ; the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun- 
try at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwich,  yield  (according  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg)  from  one-fixth  to  fome- 
what more  than  one-third.  There 
are  two  methods  of  obtaining  the 
common  fait  from  thefe  natural  fo- 
lutions  of  it  : the  one,  ahaily  eva- 
poration of  the  aqueous  fluid  till 
the  fait  begins  to  concrete,  and  fall 
in  grains  to  the  bottom  of  the  eva- 
porating pan,  whence  it  is  raked 
out,  and  fet  in  proper  vefl'els  to 
drain  from  the  brine  or  bittern  : the 

other. 
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other,  a more  How  and  gradual  eva- 
poration, continued  no  longer  than 
till  a faline  cruft  forms  on  the  top 
of  the  liquor,  which,  upon  remov- 
ing the  fire,  foon  begins  to  fhoot, 
and  run  into  cryftals  of  a cubical  fi- 
gure. In  the  warmer  climates, 
both  thefe  proccfles  are  effected  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  falts  ob- 
tained by  them  differ  very  confi- 
derably  : that  got  by  a hafty  evapo- 
ration is  very  apt  to  relent  in  a 
moift  air,  and  run  per  deliquium  ; 
an  inconvenience  to  which  the  cryf- 
tallized  fait  is  not  fubject  : this  lat- 
ter is  likewife  found  better  for  the 
preferving  of  meat,  and  for  fundry 
other  purpofes. 

Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties,. is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeftion.  In  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  run  off  by  ftool  ; and  as  a fti- 
mulus  in  glyiters. 

* SALIX  P.  E.  Salix  vulgaris 
alba  arborefcens  C.  B.  Salix  fragilis 
Lin.  Common  White  Willow  : a 
pretty  large  tree,  frequent  in  woods 
and  moift  places ; it  differs  from  the 
other  willows,  in  the  oblong  point- 
ed ferrated  leaves  being  hoary  on 
both  fides,  though  moft  fo  on  the 
lower,  and  in  the  branches  being 
brittle. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  lately 
been  found  an  ufeful  medicine  in 
agues,  of  which  many  perfons  have 
been  cured  by  taking  a dram  of  the 
powdered  bark  every  four  hours 
during  the  intermifiions ; though 
in  fome  cafes  it  was  neceffary  to 
join  to  it  a little  Peruvian  bark  (fee 
the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  for 
the  year  1763).  To  the  tafte,  this 
bark  difcovers  a pretty  ftror.g  bit- 
ternels  and  allringency  : with  folu- 


tion  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  itftrikcs 
an  inky  blacknefs. 

S ALVI7E  folia  : Salvia  majoris 
C.  B.  Common  fage  (the  green 
and  red  forts)  ; the  leaves  [ L . E.~\ 

S A L V IJE  bortenfis  mi  nor  is  folia, 
fummitates  : Salvia  minoris  aurita 
et  non  auiita  C.  B.  Small  fage  or 
fage  of  virtue  ; the  leaves  and  tops 

[i.] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  fiower  in  May  and. 
June:  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ; the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  : the  fmall  fort  is  a diftin& 
fpecies  ; its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  never  red ; 
molt  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  Handing  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a light  degree  of 
aftringency  and  bitternefs  ; the 
fmall  fort  is  the  ftrongelt,  the  large 
moft  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed falutary  qualities,  ( Salvia 
Jalvat.  ix,  natura  conciliatrix — Cur 
moriatur  homo,  cui  falvia  crefcit  in 
horto,  &c.)  Its  real  effe&s  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  veffels  ; and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite, and  proves  fcrviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The 
beft  preparation  for  thefe  purpofes 
is  an  infufion  of  the  dry  leaves, 
drunk  as  tea  ; or  a tinfture,  or  ex- 
tract, made  with  reftified  fpirit, 
taken  in  proper  dofes ; thefe  con- 
tain the  whole  virtues  of  the  fage  ; 
the  diftilled  water  and  elfential  oil, 
only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  thing  of  its  rough- 
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nefs  or  bitterifhncfs.  Aqueous  in* 
fufions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  lemon  juice,  prove 
an  ufeful  diluting  drink  in  febrile 
diforders,  of  an  elegant  colour,  and 
fufliciently  acceptable  to  the  pa- 
late. 

SALVLE  SYLVESTRIS folia: 

Scorodotidis  five  fcordii  foil  is  falvi.-e 
y . B.  Wood  fage  ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmeil,  tafle,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage:  it  is  lefs  difa- 
greeable  than  the  former,  but  more 
fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  foli a , fores,  bacca, 
cortex : Sambuci  f rutin  in  umbella 

nigro  C.  B.  Sambuci  nigra  Lin, 
Common  black- berried  elder  ; the 
leaves,  bark  [A.]  flowers,  and  ber- 
ries [A.  A.] 

This  is  a large  fhrub,  frequent 
in  hedges.  It  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  in  September.  The  inner 
green  bark  of  its  trunk  is  gently 
cathartic;  an  infufion  of  it  in  wine, 
or  the  exprefled  juice,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  is 
faid  to  purge  moderately,  and  in 
fmall  dofes  to  prove  an  efficacious 
deobftruent,  capable  of  promoting 
all  the  fluid  fecretions.  The  young 
buds,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves, 
are  ftrongly  purgative,  and  aft  with 
fo  much  violence  as  to  be  deferved- 
]y  accounted  unfafe.  The  flowers 
are  very  different  in  quality:  thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  diitillation 
with  water,  and  impart  bv  inlu- 
flon,  to-  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. The  berries  have  a fwcetiih, 
not  unpleafant  tafle  : neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubftance,  they  offend  the 
ftomach  : the  exprefled  juice,  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  apeiient  me- 
dicine ; it  opens  obfiruftions  of  the 


vifhera,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  if  continued  for  a 
Migth  of  time,  does  confiderable 
fervice  in  fundry  chronical  difor- 
ders. It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  date  is 
of  a purplifh  colour)  tinges  vinous 
fpirits  of  a deep  red. 

A rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries [A.  A.]  is  ufed  for  making  up 
the  theriaca  Edinenfis  and  peftoral 
eleftary  [A.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  it  excellently  coincides.  The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexiterial  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  decoftion  for  glyders  and 
fomentations,  and  the  difeutient 
catap'afm  [A.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [A.]  ; and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a mixture  of 
oil  and  fuet  [A.]  An  ointment  is 
made  alio  from  the  leaves  and  bark 
[*•] 

SAMPSUCHU3,  vide  Majo- 

R ANA. 

SANDARACHA,  a foffil  com- 
pofcd  of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  [A.  A.] 
Dragons  biood,  a refin  brought 
from  the  Ead-lndies,  either  in  oval 
drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves,  or 
in  large  maffes,  compofedof  fmaller 
tears.  The  writers  on  the  materia 
medica  in  general  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  former,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  not  unfrequently  of  equal 
goodnefs  ; the  fine  dragons  blood 
of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free 
from  any  vifible  impurities,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  changes, 
upon  being  powdered,  into  an  ele- 
gant bright  crimfon.  Several  arti- 
ficial compofitions,  coloured  with 
the  true  dragons  blood,  or  Brazil 
wood,  are  fometimes  fold  in  the 
room  of  this  commodity  : fome  of 
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thefe  difl'olve,  like  gums,  in  water; 
others  crackle  in  the  fire,  without 
proving  inflammable  ; whilft  the 
genuine  fanguis  draconis  readily 
melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  not 
afted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  to- 
tally diflolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and 
tinges  a large  quantity  of  the  men- 
ilruum  of  a deep  red  colour  : it  is 
likewife  foluble  in  exprefled  oils, 
and  gives  them  a red  hue,  lefs 
beautiful  than  that  communicated 
by  anchufa.  This  drug,  in  fub- 
ilance,  has  no  fen  Able  fmell  or 
take  ; when  diffolved,  it  difeovers 
fome  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
gency. It  is  ufually  looked  upon 
as  a gentle  aftringent,  and  fotne- 
times  directed  as  fuch  in  extempo- 
raneous prefeription,  againft  femi* 
nal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and 
other  fluxes  : in  thefe  cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  effe&s  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incraflating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  ftrengthening 
the  folids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  ftyptic  powder  [L.  £.]  Loca- 
telli’s  balfam  [£.]  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  pi  after  [A.] 

SANTALUM  ALBUM.  White 
faunders ; a wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indics,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitifh  colour.  Greateft  part 
of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops, 
has  no  fmell  or  tafte,  or  any  len- 
fible  quality  that  can  recommend 
it  to  the  notice. of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM 
[£.]  Yellow  faunders  : a pale  yel- 
lowifh  wood  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies  ; of  a pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  aromatic  tafle,  accompa- 
nied with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pun- 
gency. This  elegant  wood  might 
undoubtedly  be  applied  to  va4uab!e 
medical  purpofes,  though  at  pre- 
fent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of.  It  is 
fcarcely  ever  directed  ii*  extempo- 


raneous prefeription,  and  the  only 
officinal  compofition  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  confeflio  di- 
ke mti  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  London  college  have 
omitted  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim- 
ples.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a fragrant  effential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens, in  the  cold,  into  the  confid- 
ence of  a balfam.  Digefted  in  pure 
fpirit,  it  imparts  a rich  yellow  tinc- 
ture ; which  being  committed  to 
diftillation,  the  fpirit  arifes,  with, 
out  bringing  over  any  thing  confi- 
derable  of  the  flavour  of  the  faun- 
ders. The  refiduum  contains  the 
virtue  of  fix  times  its  weight  o'f  the 
wood.  Hoffman  looks  upon  this 
extratt  as  a medicine  of  fimilar 
virtues  to  ambergris  ; and  recom- 
mends it  as  an  excellent  reftorative 
in  great  debilities. 

fc> 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM  [L. 
A.]  Pterocarpus  Santolinus  Lin.  Red 
faunders ; a wood  brought  from  the 
Eafl  Indies,  in  large  billets,  of  a 
compadl  texture,  a dull  red,  al- 
moft  blackilh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a deep  brighter  red  within. 
This  wood  has  no  manifefi  fmell, 
and  little  or  no  tafle.  It  has  been 
commended  as  a mild  aftringent, 
and  a corroborant  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  ; but  thefe  are  qualities  that 
belong  only  to  the  yellow  fort. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a colouring  drug ; iri 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  Locatelli  [Z..]  and  fpi- 
ritus  laaiendulee  compojitus  [L.  E . ] 
It  communicates  a deep  red  to  rec- 
tified fpirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  : a fmall  quantity 
of  the  refin,  extraZled  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  frefli 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
There  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la- 
vender excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  colour.  Gcoflroy, 
and  others,  take  notice,  that  the 
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Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted  for  red  faunders ; and  the 
college  of  Bruflels  are  in  doubt 
whether  all  that  is  fold  among  them 
for  faunders,  be  not  really  a wood  of 
thlat  kind.  According  to  the  ac- 
count which  they  have  given,  their 
faunders  is  certainly  the  Brazil 
wood  ; the  diftinguifhing  character 
of  which  is,  that  it  imparts  its  co- 
lour to  common  water. 

SANTONICUM  [E  ] Worm- 
feed  ; the  produce  of  a plant  of 
the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind, 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a number  of 
thin  membranous  coats,  of  a yel- 
lowilh  colour,  an  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe  feeds 
are  celebrated  for  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues (which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  bitters)  and  are  fome- 
times taken  in  this  intention,  either 
along  with  melafies,  or  candied 
with  fugar  : their  unpleafant  tafte 
renders  the  form  of  a powder  or 
decodtion  inconvenient.  They  are 
not  very  often  met  with  genuine  in 
the  (hops. 

SAPO  DURUS  [L.']  : Sapo  al- 
ius Hifpanicus  [£.]  White  Spanilh 

foap. 

SAPO  MOLLIS  [I.]  Common 

foft  foap. 

SAPO  NIGER,  feu  Melanof- 
megnia  [£.]  Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  exprefled 
vegetable  oils,  or  animal  fats,  urrit- 
ed  with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive  ; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  a mixture  of  all 
thefe  ; and  the  black  (as  is  faid) 
with  train  oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  Gnly 
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fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily,  or  refinous 
matters,  renders  them  foluble  in 
water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  pills  compofed  of  re- 
fins, promoting  their  diftblution  in 
the  ftomach,  and  union  with  the 
animal  fluids.  Boerhaave  was  a 
great  admirer  of  foap  ; and  in  his 
private  practice  feldom  preferibed 
any  refinous  pills  without  it  ; un- 
lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid 
ffate  of  the  juices  forbade  its  ufe. 
From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like- 
wife  feems  well  fitted  for  diflolving 
fuch  oily  or  undtuous  matters,  as  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifeid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  and  de- 
terging  all  the  veft'els  it  paftes 
through.  It  is  likewife  a power- 
ful menftruum  for  the  human  cal- 
culus : a folution  of  it  in  lime 
water  is  one  of  the  ilrongeff  dif- 
folvents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach  ; the  vir- 
tue of  this  compofition  is  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  diflolving  powers  of 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed. See  the  Edinburgh  medical 
effays. 

The  foft  fcaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external,  pur- 
poles. 

Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plalter  [L.  E.~\  liniment 
[£.]  and  balfam  [£.]  ; it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
foluble  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  pi- 
lula"  faponacea-  [Z.]  and  to  aloes  in 
the  pilules  aloetiecs  [£.]  Soft  foap  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  milder  common 
caullic  [Z.j  and  black  foap  in  the 
anodyne  plalter  [£.] 

S A P O N A R I ZE  folia  radix  c 
SaponariiS  major  is  l avis  C.  B.  Sa- 
1 0 ponariec 
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■ponaria:  officinalis  Lin.  Soapwort, 
or  bruifewort ; the  herb  and  root 
IE.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not  very 
common,  in  low  wet  places,  and  by 
the  Tides  of  running  waters ; a dou- 
ble-flowered fort  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter, 
not  agreeable  tafte;  agitated  with 
water,  they  raife  a laponaceous 
froth,  which  is  faid  to  have  nearly 
the  fame  effefts  with  folutions  of 
foap  itfelf  in  taking  out  fpots  from 
cloths,  and  the  like.  The  roots 
talte  lvveetifh  and  fomewhat  pun- 
gent; and  have  alight  fmell  like 
thofe  of  liquorice  : digelted  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  they  yield  a ftrong  tinc- 
ture, which  lofes  nothing  of  its  talte 
or  flavour  in  being  infpilfated  to  the 
confiltency  of  an  extract.  This  ele- 
gant root  has  not  come  much  into 
praftice  among  us,  though  it  pro- 
mifes,  from  its  fenlible  qualities,  to 
be  a medicine  of  conliderable  uti- 
lity. It  is  greatly  elteemed  by 
the  German  phyficians  as  an  aperi- 
ent, corroborant,  and  fudorific ; and 
preferred  by  the  college  ofWirtem- 
berg,  Stahl,  Neumann,  and  others, 
to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  [L.  E.]  a con- 
crete juice,  brought  from  Perlia, 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitifh,  yel- 
low grains,  with  a few  of  a reddilh, 
and  fometimes  of  a deep  red  colour, 
mixed  with  them  ; the  whiteft  tears 
are  preferred,  as  being  the  frelheil. 
Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  drug 
diflolves  in  watery  liquors,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  chiefly  of  the  gummy 
kind,  with  a fmall  mixture  of  re- 
flnous  matter.  It  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  conglutinating  wounds 
and  ulcers  (whence  its  name  eroc^y.o- 
v.oKha.  flefh  glue),  a quality,  to 
which  neither  this,  nor  any  other 
drug,  has  a juft  title.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  pul-vis  e cerujfa  compa- 
ct us  [L.  J 
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SARSAPARILLA  [£.£.].- 
Smilax  Sarfaparilla  Lin.  a root 
brought  from  the  Spanilh  Weft  In- 
dies. It  confifts  of  a great  num- 
ber of  long  firings  hanging  from 
one  head.  The  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe  quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compoled  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  might  be  ftript  into  pieces 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  They 
have  a glutinous,  bitterilh,  not  un- 
grateful tafte  ; and  no  fmell.  This 
root  was  firft  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards,  about  the  year 
1563,  with  the  charafter  of  a fpe- 
cific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues  vene- 
rea, which  made  its  appearance  a 
little  before  that  time,  and  like- 
wife  of  feveral  obftinate  chronic 
diforders.  Whatever  good  ef- 
fects it  might  have  produced  in 
the  warmer  climates,  it  proved 
unfuccefsful  in  this  ; infomuch 
that  many  have  denied  it  to  have 
any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears  how- 
ever from  experience,  that  though 
greatly  unequal  to  the  charafter 
which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  is  in  fome 
cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a fudo- 
rific, where  more  acrid  medicines 
are  improper.  The  bell  prepara- 
tions are  a decoftion  and  ext  raft 
made  with  water  ; a decoftion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a dram 
of  the  extraft,  which  is  equivalent 
thereto,  may  be  taken  for  $ dole. 

SASSAFRAS  [ L . £.]  : the  root 
of  a large  American  tree  (arbor  ex 
Florida  ficulneo  folio  C.  B.)  Laiirus 
(fajfafras)  Lin.  brought  to  us  in 
long  llraight  pieces,  very  light,  and 
of  a fpongy  texture,  covered  with 
a rough  fungous  bark  ; outwardly 
of  an  alh  colour,  inwardly  of  the 
colour  of  rully  iron.  It  has  a fra- 
grant fmell,  and  i fweetifh,  aroma- 
tic, fubacrid  tafte  : the  bark  taftes 
much  ftronger  than  any  other  part ; 
and  the  fmall  twigs  ftronger  than 
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the  large  pieces.  As  to  the  vir- 
tues of  this  root,  it  is  a warm  ape- 
rient and  corroborant ; and  fre- 
quently employed,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  for  purifying  and  fweetening 
the  blood  and  juices.  For  thefe 
purpoles,  infufions  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drunk 
as  tea.  In  fome  contlitutions,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 
on  firft  taking  thent,  to  affect  the 
head  : in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be 
advantageoufly  freed  from  their 
flavour  by  boiling  ; a decodtion  of 
faflafras,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extract,  proves  Amply 
bitterifh  and  fubaftringent.  Hoff- 
man affures  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  this  extract  to  the 
quantity  of  a fcruple  at  a time  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ; as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  hypo- 
chondriacal fpafms.  Saflafras  yields 
in  diftillation  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a penetrating  pungent  tafte  ; 
fo  ponderous  (notwithflanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
fink  in  water.  Redliiied  fpirit  ex- 
tracts the  whole  tafte  and  fmeli  of 
faflafras : and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation  ; hence  the  fpirituous 
extradl  proves  the  moll  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faflafre  is  the  eflential  oil  [ L . £.] 
The  faflafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  decodtion  of  the  woods  [F.] 
and  the  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  £.]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
guaiacinum  [£.] 

SATUREIAS  folia  : Satureits 

hortenfis,  f<ve  cunil<v  fati'vcE  Piinii 
C.  B.  Summer  favoury  ; the  leaves 
[£.] 
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and  affords,  in  diftillation  with  wa- 
ter, a fubtile  eflential  oil,  of  a pe- 
netrating, fmeli,  and  very  hot,  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infufion  to  aqueous  liquors  : 
rectified  fpirit  extradls  the  whole 
of  its  tafte  and  fmeli,  and  elevates 
nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATYRII  MARIS  radix:  Or- 

chidis  tnoriotiis  maris  folits  maculatit 
C.  B.  Orchis  maj culac  Lin.  Orchis  ; 
the  root  [£.  ] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fhady 
places  and  moift  meadows  : each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a whitifh 
colour,  a vifcid  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
a faint  unpleafant  fmeli.  They 
abound  with  a glutinous  flimy  juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony  : they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  a- 
phrodiflac  virtues  : and  frequent- 
ly made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions. 
In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
the  root  is  directed  to  be  candied. 

SALEP  [£.]  a celebrated  refto- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  certain 
plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This 
drug,  as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  a yellowifh  white 
col®ur,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and  almoft  horny, 
of  little  or  no  fmeli,  and  tailing 
like  gum  tragacanth.  Satyrion  root, 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the  fkin, 
and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air 
to  dry,  gains  exadlly  the  fame  ap- 
pearance ; the  roots  thus  prepared, 
diflolve  in  boiling  water  into  a mu- 
cilage. Geoft'roy,  who  firft  com- 
municated this  preparation  of  or- 
chis, recommends  it  in  confump- 
tions,  in  bilious  dyfenteries,  and 


This  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 

gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceeding 
is  a very  pungent  warm  aromatic  ; from  an  acrimony  of  the  juices. 

SAXI- 
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SAXIFRAGE  ALBE  folia , 
radix  : Saxifrage, p radice  gra- 

nulofa  f.  J3.  Saxifrage  granulates 
Lin.  White- flowered  iaxifrage  ; the 
leaves,  and  the  roots  [2L]  which 
latter  are  improperly  called  (from 
their  confuting  of  little  grains) 
feeds. 

SAXIFRAGE  VULGARIS 

folia  femen  : Sefelis  pratenfis  nojlra- 
tis  Rati.  Pucedani  Silaci  Lin.  Mea- 
dow faxifrage  ; the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  grounds,  the  fecond 
in  fields  and  meadows.  The  firll 
is  not  very  common,  and  hence  its 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  is  ac  prefent  in  much  elteem, 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  them. 

SCAMMONIUM  [L.  E.] 
Scammony  ; a concrete  juice  ex- 
tracted from  the  roots  of  a large 
climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  Convolvulus  (fcam - 
monies)  Lin.  The  belt  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpungy  mafles, 
eafily  friable,  of  a Ihining  alh  co- 
lour verging  to  black  ; when  pow- 
dered, of  a light  grey  or  whitilh 
colour  : an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compadt, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  land  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refinous  kind  : rectified  fpiric 
diflolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  mixed  with  drofs  : proof  lpi- 
rit  totally  dilfolves  it,  the  impuri- 
rities  only  being  left.  It  has  a faint 
unpleafant  fmell  ; and  a bitterifh 
fomewhat  acrimonious  take. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  have  eon- 
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demned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  many 
ill  qualities  to  its  charge;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is,  that  its  operation 
is  uncertain,  a full  dofe  proving 
fometimes  ineffeftual,  whilft  at 
other  times  a much  fmaller  one  oc- 
caflons  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difieience  however  is  owinrj* 
entirely  to  the  different  circum* 
fiances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation  in  the  medicine.  Where 
the  intellines  are  lined  with  an  ex- 
ceflive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  pafles  through,  without  ex- 
erting itfelf  upon  them  j where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a fmall 
dole  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  corredt 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
diflolving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  : but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  deltroy  as  it  were  a part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony 
in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed* 
Hands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector  : 
if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, ic  becomes  fufficiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diflolved', 
by  trituration,  in  a itrong  decodtion 
of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off 
from  the  feces.  The  college  of 
Wirtemberg  aflures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffen- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary  [A.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,  the 

cathartic 
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cathartic  extract,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [Z.]  and  pur- 
gative deobdruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  vide  J un- 
cus ODORATUS. 

\ 

SCILLZE  radix:  Scillce  radice 
alba  C.  B . <uel  S cilice  vulgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  Scillce  tnaritima  Lin. 
The  fquill,  or  fea-onion  ; its  root 

[* ■]  . . . 

This  is  a fort  of  onion,  growing 

fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fatidy  Ihores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  whence 
the  root  is  annually  brought  into 
Europe.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frelh,  and  full  of 
a clammy  juice  ; fome  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the  white, 
though  neither  dcferves  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  other  ; the  only  dif- 
ference perceivable  betwixt  them, 
is  that  of  the  colour  ; and  hence 
the  college  allow  both  to  be  ufed 
promifcuoufly.  This  root  is  to  the 
tade  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter 
and  acrimonious  : much  handled, 
it  exulcerates  the  Ikin.  With  re- 
gard to  its  medical  virtues,  it  pow- 
erfully dimulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vilcid  juices,  and  by 
thefe  qualities,  promotes  expec- 
toration, urine,  and  (if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm)  fweat.  If  the  dofe 
be  confiderable,  it  proves  emetic, 
and  fometimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
where  the  prim;e  vix  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
oppreded  by  tenacious  phlegm.  Dr. 
Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obferva- 
tions)  recommends  it  given  along 
with  nitre,  in  hydropica!  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis : and  mentions 
fcveral  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a dofe,  mixed 
with  a double  quantity  of  nitre. 
He  fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
mod  always  operates  as  a diuretic. 


though  fometimes  it  vomits  ci- 
purges.  The  mod  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic,  is 
that  of  a bolus  or  pill : liquid  forms 
are  to  mod  people  too  offenfive,  tho’ 
thefe  may  be  rendered  lefs  difagree- 
able  both  to  the  palate  and  do- 
mach,  by  the  addition  of  aromatic 
diltilled  waters.  This  root  yields 
the  whole  of  its  virtues,  both  to 
aqueous  and  vinous  mendrua,  and 
likewife  to  vegetable  acids,  Its 
officinal  preparations  are,  baked 
fquills  [Z.]  and  the  baked  fquills 
made  into  troches  [Z.]  defigned  as 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca  [Z.]  ; 
dried  fquills  [Z.]  a fyrup.  vinegar, 
oxymel  [ L . Z.]  and  pills  [Z.] 

SCLAREA,  vide  Hor m i n um*  j 

I 

SCOLOPENDRIUM,  v.  Lin- 

gua CERVINA. 

S CORD  1 1 folia  : Chamcedryon 

palujlris  canefcentis  'Tourn.  7ucri 
Scordii  Lin.  Water-germander  ; the  M 
leaves  [Z.  Z.] 

This  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy  1 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts  I 
of  England,  though  not  very  com-  | 
mon  ; the  (hops  are  generally  fup-  ■ 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter  £ 
tade,  and  a drong  difagreeable  « 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great:® 
edeem  in  the  prefen t pra&ice,  not-  ■ 
withdanding  the  deobdruent,  diu--® 
retie,  and  fudorific  virtues  for.-® 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated. 

It  enters  the  mithridate,  theriaca,  f j 
and  cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  n 
[Z.]  ; and  gives  name  to  two  com-  fg 
pound  powders  and  an  cledfary  [Z.]  |j 
though  not  the  mod  valuable  of  i* 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONER^E  radix.  ZW-ii 
sooner  ct  latifolia  fmuatte  C.  B.  <S,ror-,H 
son  free  bi/p  an -ere  Lin.  Vipers  grafs  ; j 
the  root  [Z.] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in  i< 

gardens..  M 
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gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a milky  juice,  of  a bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  tafte ; and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  {Lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
mics,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
mealies  and  fmall-pox;  but  have 
now  almoft  entirely  loll  their  cha- 
racter. 

SCROPHULARLE  VULGA- 
RIS folia , radix  : Scrophularia;  no~ 
dofee  faetida  C.  B.  Fig-wort;  the 
leaves  and  root  [£.] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges  : the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface. 
This  appearance  gained  it  formerly 
fome  repute  againll  fcrophulous 
diforders  and  the  piles  ; and  hence 
it  received  its  name : but  modern 
practitioners  expeCt  no  fuch  virtues 
from  it.  It  has  a faint  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a fomewhat  difagreeable 
tafte. 

SCROPHULARLE  AQUA- 
TICS MAJORIS,  folia  : Scro- 
phularia  maxima-  rad  ice  fibrofa  J.  B. 
Great  water  fig-wort  ; the  leaves 

(*•]  . . 

This  is  a large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers.  The 
leaves  have  a bitter  tafte,  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell:  they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no  very 
good  grounds,  as  a corrector  of  fena. 
See  the  article  Sena. 

SEBESTEN  : Mix  a five  Seheflen 
J'  B.  A fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Eaft  Indies  : it 
is  of  a dark  or  blackilh  brown 
colour,  with  whitilh  or  afli-coloured 
caps  ; the  flelh  flicks  clofe  to  the 
hone,  which  contains  fometimes 
®ne  and  fometimes  two  kernels. 

1 This  fruit  has  a fweet,  very  glu- 


tinous tafte : and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  foftening  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  lharp 
defluxions.  At  prefent  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

SEDI  MAJORIS,/**  Sempervivt 

majoris  folia  : edi  majoris  'vulgaris 
C.  B.  Semper'vi'vi  teclorum  Lin . 
Great  houfe-leek  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a low  flelhy-leaved  plant, 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  It  Hands  recom- 
mended as  a cooler,  though  its  fen- 
fible  qualities  difeover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  this 
kind  : the  tafte  is  herbaceous,  with 
a flight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  its 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a dilute  yellowilh  co- 
lour) upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  forms  a beautiful  white  light 
coagulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum.  This  proves  extremely 
volatile ; freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  a very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the  me- 
dicor  Silefiac  fatyrae)  that  houfe- 
leek  contains  a volatile  alkaline 
fait : but  there  are  many  fubftances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  v.  Sedum. 

SENA  [Z..  £.]  the  leaves  of  a 
Ihrubby  plant  (fena  Alexandria  fo- 
liis  acutis  C.  B.  Caff  a (Senna)  Lin.) 
cultivated  in  Perlia,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia ; whence  they  are  brought, 
dried  and  picked,  from  the  ftalks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  and  thence 
imported  into  Europe.  They  are 
of  an  oblong  figure,  lharp  pointed 
at  the  ends,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in 
length,  of  a lively  yellowilh  green 

colour. 
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colour,  a faint  not  very  difagreea- 
ble  fmell,  and  a fubaend,  bitterifh, 
naufeous  take.  Some  inferior  forts 
are  brought  from  Tripoli  and  other 
places;  thefe  may  eafily  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  being  either 
narrower,  longer,  and  fharper 
pointed  ; or  larger,  broader,  and 
round  pointed,  with  fmall  promi- 
nent veins  ; or  large  and  obtufe, 
of  a frefh  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  call. 

Sena  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  eifedual- 
Jy  : and,  if  judiciously  dofed  and 
managed,  rarely  occafioning  the  ill 
confequences  which  too  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  the  Itronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
ous flavour.  The  griping  quality 
depends  upon  a refinous  fubitance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  intekines  : 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
fuch  matters  as  take  off  its  tena- 
city, the  lefs  adhefive,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ing it  will  prove  ; and  the  lefs  it  is 
divided,  the  more  griping.  Hence 
fena  given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a large  por- 
tion of  Suitable  menftruum,  or  di- 
vided by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emulfions.  The  ill  flavour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
great  water  figwort ; but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
fmell  is  manifekly  fetid,  and  its 
take  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
improve  thofe  of  fena  : others  re- 
commend bohea  tea,  though  nei- 
ther has  this  any  conflderable  ef- 
fect. The  fmell  of  fena  reiides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difeharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions of  it  made  in  water  : the  li- 
7 


quor  thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  take,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tindlure  or  dikilled  water.  The 
colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
gant infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  Fart  III.  chap  iii.) 
andalfo  fpirituous  tindlures  [Z,.  iO 
compound  powders  [ Z. , £.]  and  a 
fyrup  [L.J  The  dole  of  fena  in 
fubkance  is  from  a ferupie  to  a 
dram  ; in  infufion  from  one  to  three 
or  four  drams. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  rejeft 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  : Geoflroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods,  or 
feed-vefi’els,  met  with  among  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  Brufiels  preferred  to  the 
leaves.  They  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportior.ably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

S E N E K A [£.]  Polygala  (fi- 
nega)  Lin . Senccka,  rattle- 
fnake  root ; the  root  of  a fpecies 
of  poly  gala,  which  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to'refemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears.  A 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  root.  Its  take  is  at  firft  acid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  {hops.  The  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 
tal effedls  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally,  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally 
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ternally  to  tbe  wound.  It  has  of  ANA  [L.  £.]  Arifiolochia  ferpen- 
late  been  ftrongly  recommended  tart  a Lin.  Virginian  fnake-root  ; 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  ariltoiochia, 
other  inflammatory  diftempers.  In  growing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
thefe  cafes,  Lemery.du  Hamel,  and  It  is  a final],  light,  bulhy  root, 
Juifieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc-  confilling  of  a number  of  llrings  or 
cefs  (fee  the  French  memoirs  for  the  fibres,  matted  together,  ifluingVrom 
years  1738,  1779-)  Its  more  im-  one  common  head  ; of  a brownilh 
mediate  efie&s  are  thofe  of  a diu-  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  paler  or 
retie,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic;  yellowifh  within.  It  has  an  aroma- 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic  : the  tic  fmell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but 
two  1 all  operations  may  be  occa-  more  agreeable  ; and  a warm,  bit- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the  terilh,  pungent  tafte.  This  root  is 
root  in  fmall  doles,  along  with  a warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  : 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that  it  has  been  greatly  celebrated  as  an 
of  cinnamon.  The  ufual  dole  alexipharmic,  and  eltecmed  one  of 
.of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or  the  principal  remedies  in  malignant 
more.  fevers  and  epidemic -difeafes.  In 

Some  have  likewife  employed  thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
thi . root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not  ilancefrom  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and 
without  fuccefs  : Bouvart  (in  the  in  infufion  to  a dram  or  two.  Both 
memoirs  before  mentioned,  1744)  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  ex- 
relates  examples  of  its  occafloning  tracl  its  virtue  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
a plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  vate  fome  lhare  of  its  flavour  in 
urine  and  perlpiration,  and  by  thefe  diftillation  : along  with  the  water 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after  a fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  arifes. 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra-  A fpirituous  tincture  L.  2?.]  and 
gogues  had  failed  : where  this  me-  compound  deco&ion  [£.]  of  it  are 
dicine  operates  as  a cathartic,  it  directed  as  oflicinals  : it  enters  alfo 
generally  proves  fuccefsful  ; if  it  the  cephalic  tindure,  compound 
act  bv  liquifying  the  blood  and  tindure  of  Peruvian  bark,  fudorific 
juices,  without  occasioning  a due  tiqdure,  tindura  facra,  flomachic 
difeharge,  it  fliould  either  be  ab-  elixir,  theriaca  Edinenfis  [Eh]  and 
ltained  from,  or  afiiited  by  proper  cataplafm  of  cummin-feed  [E,] 
additions. 


SERICUiYT  it  folliculi  bomhycis. 
Silk  and  filkworms  bags.  Thefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  Hate  they  are  certain!)'  very 
infignificant  : though  ll  burnt  in 
a dole  veflel,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fponge,  they  would  proba- 
bly prove  a medicine  of  limilar, 
and  perhaps  of  fuperior  virtue. 
They  yield  a larger  quantity  of 
volatile  fait,  than  any  other  animal 
fubltance  I know. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINI- 


SERPILLT  folia  : Serpilli  ‘vulga- 
ris minoris  C . B.  Thy  mi  Serpilli  Lin. 
Mother  of  thyme  ; the  herb  [Eh] 

1 his  is  a fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pafture 
grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and  me- 
dical virtues  are  limilar  to  thofe  of 
thyme,  but  weaker. 

SESAMI  femeti  : Digitalis  ori- 
entals fefam  diftee  Tourn.  The 
feeds  called  oily  purging  grain. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  whence  the  feeds 
are  brought  to  us.  They  very  pro- 
perly deferve  the  name  of  oily, 
C^3  as 
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as  they  yield  upon  expreflion  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil,  than  almoft 
any  other  known  vegetable.  To 
the  appellation  purging,  they  have 
no  title  ; among  the  Indians,  they 
are  faid  to  be  uied  as  food. 

SESELTS  VULGARIS  femen: 

bigujiici  quod  fefeli  ojfcinarum  C.  B. 
Laferpttium  Siler  Lin.  Common 
hartwort ; the  feeds  [ L . E .] 

SESEUS  MASSILIENSIS  fe- 

tnen  : Sefelis  Majflienfs  ferula  folio. 
C.  B.  Sefelis  tortuofl  Lin.  Italian 
hartwort  ; the  feeds  [L  E.} 

Thele  plants  grow  Ipontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates  ; amongft  us 
they  are  met  with  only  in  thegardens 
of  the  curious.  The  feeds  and  roots 
of  both  forts  have  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic fmeli  and  talle  ; and  in  this 
light  might  be  occafionally  employ- 
ed, though  at  prefent  they  are  in  dif- 
ufe  : being  fcarcely  otherwife  re- 
garded than  as  the  feeds  of  the  firft 
fort  are  an  ingredient  inmithridate 
and  theriaca. 

SESELI  PRATENSE,  vide 

Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

SIGILLI  SALOMONIS,  feu 

Polygonati  radix  : Polygonati  lati- 
folii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Convallariee 
multiflora;  Lin.  Solomon’s  feal  j the 
root  | E.~\ 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  : the  root  has 
feveral  joints,  with  fomc  flat  cir- 
cular depreflions,  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  the  damp  of  a feal.  It  has 
a fweetifh  mucilaginous  tafle.  As 
to  its  virtues,  practitioners  do  not 
row  expeCt  any  confiderable  ones 
from  it,  and  pay  very  little  regard 
to  thfc  vulnerary  qualities  for  which 
it  was  formerly  celebrated. 

SILER  MONTANUM,  vide 

SfiS£LI  vulgark. 


SIMAROUBA  [E.]  QuaJJicaSi- 
tnarouba  Lin.  a bark  with  pieces  of 
the  wood  adhering  to  it,  brought 
from  Guinea,  in  long  tough  pieces, 
of  a pale  yellowilh  colour,  and  a 
pretty  ftrong  bitter  take.  It  has 
lately  come  into  elteem  in  dyfente- 
ric  fluxes.  A decoCtion  of  half  a 
dram  is  given  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
hours. 

SIN  A PIS  femen  : S inapis  rapi 
folio  C.  B.  S inapis  nigra-  Lin.  Muf- 
tard  ; the  feeds  [ L . E.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muflard,  by  its  acrimony  ar.d  pun- 
gency, (Emulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifeid  juices  ; and  hence 
Hands  defervedly  recommended  for 
exciting  appetite,  promoting  digef- 
tion,  increafing  the  fluid  fecretions, 
and  for  the  ether  purpofes  of  the 
acrid  plants  called  antifcorbutic. 
It  imparts  its  tafle  and  fmeli  in  per- 
fection to  aqueous  liquors,  whilft 
rectified  fpirit  extracts  very  little  of 
either  : the  whole  of  the  pungency 
arifes  with  water  in  diftillation. 
Committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a foft  in- 
fipid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimo- 
ny : the  cake  left  after  the  expref- 
fion  is  more  pungent  than  the  muf- 
tard  was  at  firft.  The  oil  is  di- 
rected as  an  officinal  [ L . £.]  Thefe 
feeds  are  fometimes  employed  ex- 
ternally as  a ftimulant  ; and  give 
name  to  a compofition  for  this  in- 
tention in  the  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory. 

SJSON,  V.  AmOM  U M VULGARE. 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

LINVM. 

SOLANI  VULGARIS  folia: 

So/ani  hortenfs  feu  vulgaris  J.  B. 
Common  nightfhade  $ the  leaves. 

SOLANI 
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SOLAN!  LETHALIS,/™  Bel- 
ladonna folia  : Solani  melanoceraji 
C.  B.  At  r op  a Belladonna  Lin . 
Deadly  nightfhade  : the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild  ; the 
firff  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
cond  in  fhady  wafte  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppofed  cooling 
and  difeutient  in  external  applica- 
tions, and  poifonous  when  taken 
internally.  Late  experience  has 
lhewn,  that  an  infulion  cl  half  a 
grain  or  a grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafety, 
and  that  in  many  cafes  the  dofe  may 
be  increafed  by  degrees  to  five  or 
fix  grains ; that  they  generally  oc- 
cafion  fome  coniiderable  evacua- 
tion, and  fometimes,  efpecially  in 
the  larger  of  the  above  doles,  alarm- 
ing nervous  fymptoms,  which  how- 
ever ceafe  with  the  operation  of  the 
medicine.  It  has  been  expetted, 
that  a cautious  ufe  of  thefe  very 
attive  plants  would  afford  relief  in 
fome  obllinate  diforders  : but 

though  in  fome  inllances  they  pro- 
mifed  great  benefit,  the  general 
event  of  thefe  trials  has  not  been 
very  favourable.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  who  retained  thefe  plants 
at  the  revifal  of  their  Pharma- 
copoeia in  the  year  1744,  rejetted 
them  both  in  1756. 

SOLANUMLIG  NO  SUM,  vide 

Dulcamara* 

SOLDANELLA,  vide  Bras- 
. SICA  mArina. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L.  E .]  im- 
properly fo  called  : an  unttuous 
flaky  fubftance,  of  a fnowy  white- 
nefs,  a foft  butyraceous  talkc,  with- 
out any  remarkable  fmell  ; faid  to 
be  prepared  from  the  fat  of  the 
brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling  and 
purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixivia. 
The  virtues  of  this  concrete  are 
thofe  of  a mild  emollient ; it  is  of 


confiderabie  ufe  in  pains  and  ero- 
fions  of  the  intellines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  lharp  de- 
fluxions,  and  in  general,  in  all 
cafes  where  the  folids  require  to  be 
relaxed,  or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened  For  external  purpofes, 
it  readily  difl'olves  in  oils  ; and  for 
internal  ones,  may  be  united  with 
aqueous  liquors  into  the  form  of  an 
emulfion,  by  the  mediation  of  al- 
monds, gums,  or  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Sugar  does  not  render  it  perfedlly 
mifcible  with  water  ; and  alkalies, 
which  change  other  oils  and  fats 
into  foap,  have  little  eff'ett  upon 
fperma  ceti.  This  drug  ought  to 
be  kept  very  clofely  from  the  air, 
otherwife  its  white  colour  foon 
changes  into  a yellow  : and  its  mild 
unttuous  take,  into  a rancid  and  of- 
fenfive  one.  After  it  has  fufr'ered 
this  difagreeable  alteration , both  the 
colour  and  quality  may  be  recovered 
again  by  keeping  it  in  alkaline  li- 
quors, or  in  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDVLA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI  vide  Nardus 

I N D 1 C A . 

* SPIGELTA  Pb.  Edinb.  Anlhel- 
mia  Z>  :.  Lining.  Spige.ia  marilan- 
dica  Lin.  Indian  Pink  : this  plant 
has  a perennial  fibrous  root,  whence 
arife  fingle  ftems,  befet  with  op- 
pofite  oval-lanceolate,  entire  leaves, 
and  crowned  with  a fpike  of  tubu- 
lar monopetalous  red  flowers,  with 
five  (lamina  and  one  piftil.  Each 
flower  is  fucceeded  by  two  round 
united  bivalvular  caplules,  contain- 
ing feveral  fmall  feeds.  It  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  South  Carolina, 
and  other  fouthern  provinces  of 
North  America. 

The  ufe  of  the  root  of  this  plant 
as  an  anthelmintic,  was  communi- 
n ^ cated 
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cated  from  the  native  Indians  to  the 
colonilts,  and  it  has  fince  been 
inuch  employed  in  that  country. 
The  firft  account  of  its  virtues  is  to 
be  met  with  in  a paper  of  Dr.  Li- 
ning’s, Vol.  I.  of  the  EiTavs  Phyfical 
and  literary  ; and  Dr.  Garden  has 
confirmed  it  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  fame 
publication,  and  has  given  a figure 
and  particular  defcnption  of  the 
plant. 

1 he  root  is  given  both  in  pow- 
der and  infufion  ; but  the  powder 
is  efleemed  mort  efficacious.  rJ'ha 
dofe  is  not  accurately  afcertained, 
but  extends  to  from  twelve  to  fixty 
or  feventy  grains  of  the  powder. 
It  is  found  to  be  mofl  efficacious 
v/hen  it  purges,  which  it  docs  not 
always  without  fome  additions. 
The  exhibition  of  a vomit  previous 
to  the  ufe  of  the  Indian  pink  has 
proved  very  ferviceable.  It  fome- 
times  produces  difagrpeable  effects 
on  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  as  gid- 
dinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  and 
oonvulfive  motions  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  eye.  It  is  faid  to  acl  power- 
fully as  a fedative  in  abating  the 
exacerbations  of  low  remittent 
worm -fevers. 
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green  tin&ure, 
do  not.  Thofe 


paper,  give  it  a 
which  the  others  g§__ 

who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apotheca- 
ries, are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a large 
proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a naufeous 
bitter  talle.  1 hey  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  efteem  as  cathar- 
tics ; and  celebrated  in  drophes, 
rheumatifm:,  and  even  in  the  gout  ; 
though  in  thefe  cafes,  they  have 
no  advantage  over  other  purgatives, 
and  are  more  offenfive,  and  operate 
more  churlifhly,  rhan  many  with 
which  the  fhops  are  furnifhed  ; they 
generally  occafion  gripes,  ficknefs, 
dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a tliirlt  of  long  duration.  The 
dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the  frefh 
berries  in  fubilance,  and  twice  or 
thrice  this  number  in  decodfion, 
an  ounce  of  the  exprefled  juice,  or 
a dram  ot  the  dried  berries.  A fy- 
rup  prepared  from  the  juice  is  kept 
in  the  fhops.  In  this  preparation, 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buckthorn 
is  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fu- 
gar,  and  the  addition  of  aromatics. 

gPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 


SPINAS  CERVINE  hacc* : 
Bha?nni  cathartici  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ; the  berries  [ L . £.] 

This  tree,  or  bufh,  is  common  in 
hedges : it  flowers  in  J unc.ar.d  ripens 
?ts fruit  in  September,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  Oflober,  In  our  markets, 
the  fruit  cf  fome  other  trees,  as  the 
franguln  or  black  berry-bearing  al- 
der, and  the  cortius  fermina  or  dog- 
berry-t.ee,  have  of  late  years  been 
frequently  mixed  with,  or  fublli- 
tutedfor,  thofe  of  buckthorn.  This 
abufe  may  be  difeovered  by  open- 
ing the  berries  : thofe  of  buckthorn 
have  almoll  always  four  feeds,  the 
berries  of  the  frangula  two,  and 
thole  of  the  cornu s fannina  only  one. 
^JucKthorn  berries,  bruiled  on  white 


TliTCA  1 US.  Re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine  ; “ a Ipirtt  diltilled  from  wine 
“ or  other  fermented  liquors,  pu- 
“ rifled  as  much  as  poffible  from 
“ its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
“ that  arifes  with  it  ip  the  firli-di- 
flillation.”  [2,.]  This  purifica- 
tion is  eflefted,  by  repeating  the  di- 
ftillation  in  a very  gentle  heat,  with 
certain  additions,  to  keep  down  the 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  refides  (lee  Parc  III. 
chap,  v.)  1 liefe  fpirits,  from  what- 
ever vegetable  fubje&s  they  have 
been  produced,  are,  when  perfectly 
pure,  the  fame.  They  have  a hot 
pungent  talle,  without  any  particu- 
lar flavour  j they  readily  catch 
flame,  and  burn  entirely  away, 
without  leaving  any  marks  of  an 

aqueous 
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aqueous  moifture  behind  ; diftilled 
by  a heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  they  totally  arife,  the  lalt 
runnings  proving  as  flavourlefs  and 
inflammable  as  the  firft  : they  dif- 
folve  eflential  vegetable  oils  and  re- 
fins into  an  uniform  tranfparent 
fluid.  Thefe  fpirits  are  the  lighteft 
of  almoft  all  known  liquors  : ex- 
prelied  oils,  which  fwim  upon  wa- 
ter, fink  in  thefe  to  the  bottom  : a 
meafure  which  contains  ten  ounces 
by  weight  of  water,  will  hold  lit- 
tle more  than  eight  and  a quarter 
of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ules  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
medicines,  we  fhali  lee  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  confider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all 
the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  veflels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  powerfully  reftrains 
haemorrhages.  It  inflantly  con- 
trails the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ; by  thefe  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe. 
Hence  employing  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithftanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  refloring  mobility,  refolv- 
ing,  diilipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confequences.  Thefe  liquors,  re- 
ceived undiluted  into  the  flomac'n, 
produce  the  fame  eftefts,  thicken- 
ing the  fluid,  and  contracting  all 
the  folid  parts  which  they  touch, 
and  deftroying,  at  leaft  for  a time, 
their  ufe  and  office:  if  the  quan- 
tity be  confiderable,  a palfy  or  apo- 
plexy follows,  which  ends  in  death. 
Taken  in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity : if  further  continued,  the 
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fenfes  are  difordered,  voluntary  mo- 
tion deftroyed,  and  at  length  the 
fame  inconveniences  brought  on  as 
before.  Vinous  fpirits  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; whilft  in 
larger  ones,  or  if  their  ufe  be  long 
continued,  they  aft  as  a poifon  of 
a particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR.  Proof  fpirit:  «*  the 

“ fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
**  mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
“ water:  the  bed  proof  fpirit  is 
“ that  diftilled  from  French  wine  ; 
“ but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
“ employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
**  melafles,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 
“ that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
“ rification,  commonly  called  me- 
“ lafles  fpirit.”  [Z.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  diftilled  from 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavour 
only  to  a certain  degree.  Their 
purity  with  regard  to  flavour  may 
be  eaftly  judged  from  the  talle, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firft  duly 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  we  had  a certain  ftandard  with 
regard  to  their  ftrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in 
them  ; a circumftance  which  greatly 
influences  fundry  medicinal  pre- 
parations, particularly  the  tinc- 
tures : for  as  pure  fpirit  diflolves 
the  refin  and  volatile  oil,  and  wa- 
ter only  the  gummy  and  faline 
parts  of  vegetables,  it  is  evident 
that  a variation  in  the  proportions 
wherein  thefe  are  mixed,  will  vary 
the  diflolving  power  of  the  men- 
ftruum,  and  confequently  the  vir- 
tue of  the  preparation.  The  com- 
mon methods  of  eftimating  the 
quantity  of  phlegm  contained  in 
thefe  fpirits,  are  liable  to  uncertain- 
ty : it  lhould  therefore  feem  neccf- 
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Jary  for  the  nicer  purpofes,  and 
where  a pen"  Ctiy  flavourlefs  proof 
fpirit  is  required,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  pure  re&ified  fpirit,  mixed  with 
a certain  determined  proportion  of 
water:  equal  quantities  of  thefe 
liquors,  whether  taken  by  weight 
or  meafure,  compofe  a fpirit  fome- 
what  weaker  than  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof : 
the  exaCt  proportions  are,  one  hun- 
dred parts  by  weight  of  pure  fpirit, 
and  eighty-fix  of  water. 

SPONGJA  [L.  £.]  Sponge  ; a 
foft,  light,  very  porous  and  com- 
preffible  fubflance,  readily  imbib- 
ing water,  and  dillending  there- 
by. It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  about  the  illands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  a vegetable  prod uftion  : never- 
thelefs  fome  obfervations,  lately 
made  by  Juffieu,  give  room  to  fuf- 
peft  that  it  is  of  animal  origin. 
Chemical  experiments  favour  this 
fuppofition  ; analyfed,  it  yields  the 
fame  principles  with  animal  fub- 
ftances  in  general  : the  volatile 

fait  is  in  larger  quantity  than  I 
have  obtained  from  any  animal 
matter,  except  the  bags  of  the  filk- 
worm.  On  this  fait,  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  fire,  fcem  to  depend  the 
virtues  of  the  officinal  Jpongia  ujla 
[Z,.]  (See  Part  III.  chap,  i.)  Crude 
iponge,  from  its  property  of  imbib- 
ing and  diflending  by  moifture,  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a tent  for 
dilating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

STANNUM  [L.  £.]  Tin  is 
the  lightefl  and  eafieft  of  fufion  of 
all  the  metals.  Heated,  it  becomes 
fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by  a 
blow  ; and  by  agitation  (when  juft 
ready  to  melt)  into  a powder;  hence 
the  officinal  method  of  pulveriling 
this  metal,  to  be  deferibed  in  its 


place.  The  proper  menftruum  of 
tin  is  the  marine  acid,  or  aqua  re- 
gis  ; v egetable  acids  likewife  dif- 
foive  it  in  confiderable  quantity, 
though  it  has  long  been  fuppofed 
not  to  be  at  all  foluble  in  them, 
unlefs  previoufly  well  calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  it  was  formerly  ac- 
counted a fpecific  in  diforders  of 
the  uterus  and  lungs ; a calx  of 
tin  and  antimony  is  ftill  retained  in 
fome  difpenfatories,  under  the  name 
of  an  antiheCiic  : but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has  little 
claim  it  has  of  late  been  cele- 
brated, on  better  foundation,  as  an 
anthelmintic  ; and  fa*d  to  deftroy 
fome  kinds  of  worms  which  elude 
the  force  of  many  other  medicines. 
Poffibly  the  caufe  of  this  effedi  may 
be  very  different  from  what  may 
be  fufpeCted,  an  admixture  of  a 
portion  of  arfenic. 

I in  has  a ftrong  affinity  with 
arfenic  : infomuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcination, 
or  by  a vehement  fire.  Almoft  all 
the  ores  of  tin  contain  more  or  lefs 
of  this  poifonous  mineral,  which  is 
not  entirely  feparable  in  the  com- 
mon procefles  by  which  the  ores 
are  run  dowm,  or  the  metal  further 
purified.  Filings  of  tin  held  jn 
the  flame  of  a candle,  emit  a thick 
fume,  Jmelling  of  garlic  ; which 
fmcll  is  univerfally  held,  in  mi- 
neral fubftances,  to  be  a certain 
criterion  of  arfenic.  Henckel  has 
difeovered  a method  of  feparating 
a&ual  arfenic  from  tin  ; this  is  ef- 
fected by  folution  in  aqua  regis  and 
cryftallization  : Mr.  Margraff  has 
(in  a volume  of  the  Berlin  memoirs) 
given  a farther  account  of  this  pro- 
ofs ; and  relates,  that  from  the 
tins  ufually  reputed  pure,  he  has 
obtained  one-eighth  their  weight  of 
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cryftals  of  arfenic.  For  the  prepa- 
rations of  tin,  fee  the  third  part 
of  this  work. 

STAPHISAGRUE  femtn  : Del - 

pbinii  plat  oni  folio  Lourn.  Delphinii 
Staphyfagria  Lin.  Stavefacre  ; the 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a biackifn  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  or  whitilh  within. 
They  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ; the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 
bears  cur  i'evereft  colds.  They 
have  a difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous,  bitterifh,  burning 
tafte.  Staveiacre  was  employed  by 
the  antients  as  a cathartic  ; but  it 
operates  with  fo  much  violence 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  that 
its  internal  life  has  been,  among 
the  generality  of  practitioners,  for 
fome  time  laid  aiide.  Jt  is  chiefly 
employed,  in  external  applications, 
for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  for  deftroying  lice  and 
other  infects  ; infomuch,  that  it  has 
from  this  virtue  received  its  name, 
in  different  languages  ; herba  pedi- 
•cularis,  herbe  aux  poux , laufskraut , 
loufenxort. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Antimonium. 

STGECHAS,  Sicechas  purpurea 
C.  B.  Lanjendula  Stcecbas.  Arabian 
ftechas,  or  French  lavender  flowers 


fmell  or  tafte.  Pomet  affirms,  that 
fuch  as  the  (hops  of  Paris  are  fup- 
plied  with,  is  entirely  deltitute  of 
botli  ; whilll  that  of  our  own 
growth,  either  whilll  frefh,  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a very  fragrant 
fmell,  and  a warm,  aromatic,  bit- 
terifh, fubacrid  tafle  ; diflilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a confiderable 
quantity  of  a fragrant  effential  oil; 
to  reCtihed  fpiric  it  imparts  alirong 
tinCture,  which  infpiffated  proves 
an  elegant  aromatic  extraCt.  This 
aromatic  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
in  prefcription  ; the  only  officinal 
compofitions  into  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted, are  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
ftechas,  which  from  the' beauty  and 
durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a place  in  our  gardens, 
and  whofe  aromatic  qualities  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  one  in.  the  (hops  ; 
this  is  the  elicbryfum  feu  Jlachas  ci- 
trina  Iatiore  folio  C.  B.  golden  fte- 
chas, goldilocks,  or  yellow  caffi- 
dony  : its  flowers  ftand  in  umbels 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; they 
are  of  a deep  fhining  yellow  co- 
lour, which  they  retain  in  perfec- 
tion for  many  years ; their  fmell  is 
fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat 
of  the  mufky  kind;  their  tafte 
warm,  pungent,  and  fub-aftrin- 
gent  ; they  impart  their  flavour  to 
water  in  diftillation,  and  by  infu- 
fion  to  rectified  fpiric. 


[L.  E.] 

This  is  a fhrubby  plant,  confi- 
derably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender : the  flowery  heads  are 

brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France.  They  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paffage, 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  thofe  raifed  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  belt  ftechas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 


* STRAMONIUM  [£.]  Sola - 

num  fcEtidum , pomo  Jpinofo  oblongo 
Cu  B.  Datura  Stramonium  Lin. 
Thorn-Apple  : an  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a thick  branched  ftalk,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  large  finuated 
leaves,  and  .long  tubular  white  or 
purplifh  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large, 
prickly,  green,  flefhy  feed-veffels, 
which  open  at  the  end  in  four  divi- 
fions,  and  difclofe  numerous  black 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  July. 


This 
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This  plant,  which  has  been  long 
known  as  a narcotic  poifon,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  catalogue 
of  medicines  by  Dr,  Stcerck.  An 
extrad  made  from  the  expreffed 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  acrid  and  fa- 
Jine  to  the  tafte,  and  yields  chryftals 
of  nitre  on  Handing.  Thi  prepa- 
ration, given  in  doles  of  from  one 
to  five  grains  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
is  faid  to  be  a very  powerful  remedy 
in  various  convullive  and  fpafmodic 
diforders,  epilepfy  and  mania.  The 
accounts  of  other  practitioners  have 
confirmed  it  ; and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived into  fome  pharmacopoeias. 
An  ointment  prepared  from  the 
leave'-'  has  been  found  to  give  eafe 
in  external  inflammations  and  hae- 
morrhoids. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  [L.E.] 
Storax;  an  odoriferous  refinous  lub- 
llance,  exuding,  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, from  a tree  called  by  C. 
Bauhine Jlyrax folio  mail  cotonei.  It 
has  been  cuflomary  to  dillinguifh 
three  forts  of  fiorax,  though  only 
one  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  ihops. 

1.  Sly  rax  calamita,  or  fiorax  in 
the  canc,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia.  It  is  cither 
in  fmall  diftind  tears,  of  a whitifh 
or  reddilh  colour,  or  in  larger 
mafies  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  ilo- 
rax.  T'his  is’  in  mafies  of  an  uni- 
form texture  and  yeilovvifn  red  or 
brownilh  colour,  though  Ibmetimes 
like, vile  interfperfed  with  a few 
whitifh  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ihops,  under  the  name  of  fiorax  in 
the  tear. 

3.  The  common  Jloraxof  the  (hops 
is  in  large  maffes,  confidcrably 
lighter  and  lefs  compact  than  the 
foregoing.  It  appears  upon  exa- 
mination to  be  compolea^of  a fine 
refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a quan- 
tity  of  faw-dult.  for  what  purnofe 


this  addition  is  made,  I fhall  not 
here  enquire;  obferving  only,  that 
it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  be  done 
with  any  fraudulent  view,  fince  the 
faw-dult  appears  at  fight.  This 
common  fiorax  is  much  lefs  efteem- 
ed  than  the  two  firlt  forts  ; though, 
when  freed  from  the  woody  matter, 
it  proves  fuperior  in  point  of  fra- 
grancy  to  either  of  them.  Recti- 
fied fpirit,  the  common  menltru- 
um  of  refins,  difi'olves  the  fiorax, 
leaving  the  wood  behind:  nor  does 
this  tindure  lofe  much  of  its  valua- 
ble parts,  in  being  infpifiated  to  a 
foiid  confiftence  ; whilfi  aqueous  li- 
quors elevate  almofi  all  the  fra- 
grancy  of  the  fiorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  mofi  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage in  languors  aud  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyfiem.  It  is  not  how- 
ever much  ufed  in  common  prac- 
tice, unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eledary  of  fcordium, 
the  liorax  pi!!,  confedio  Paulina, 
mithridate,  and  theriaca  [Z,.] 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA  [£.]  Li- 
quid fiorax.  What  is  molt  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  name, 
is  a foft  refinous  fubltance,  of  a 
grey  colour,  a weak  fmeli.  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  foiid  fiorax. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of 
foiid  fiorax,  refin,  wine,  and  oil, 
beaten  up  together,  into  a proper 
confidence.  The  genuine  liquid 
fiorax,  according  to  Petiver’s  ac- 
count (Phil.  Tranfad.  N°3i3.) 
is  obtained  from  a tree  growing 
in  the  ifiand  Cobros  in  the  Red 
fea.  The  preparers  of  this  commo- 
dity yearly  clear  oft*  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  boil  it  in  fea  water  to  the 
confidence  of  bird-lime ; the  refi- 
nous matter  which  floats  upon  the 
furface,  is  taken  off,  liquified  again 
in  boiling  water,  and  pafied  through 
a Ihaintr.  The  purer  part  which 
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pailes  through,  and  the  more  im- 
pure which  remains  on  the  ftrainer, 
and  contains  a coniiderable  portion 
of  the  fubllance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Moco,  whence  they 
are  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
brought  to  us.  The  former  is  of 
the  confidence  of  honey,  tenacious, 
of  a reddiih  or  afli  brown  colour, 
an  acrid  un&uous  take,  approach- 
ing in  fmell  to  the  folid  florax,  but 
fo  ilrong  as  to  be  difagreeable  : the 
other  is  full  of  woody  matter,  and 
rpuch  weaker  in  fmell. 

Liquid  Itorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  fhops ; hence 
the  London  college  has  expunged 
it  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals: 
that  of  Edinburgh  employs  it  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  mercurial  plaller. 

SUCCINUM  [A.  A.J  Amber; 
a folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub- 
llance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea  Ihores.  The 
larged  quantities  are  met  with  along 
the  coalts  of  Polifh  Prulfia  and  Po- 
merania. It  is  of  a white,  yellow, 
or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opaque, 
and  fometimes  very  clear  and  trans- 
parent : the  dark  coloured  and 
opaque  forts,  by  digeftion  with  cer- 
tain exprefl'ed  oils  and  animal  fats, 
become  clearer,  paler  coloured,  more 
pellucid,  and  confiderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  in  water,  neither 
foftens  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible 
alteration  : expoled  to  a greater 
heat,  without  addition,  it  melts  in- 
to a black  mafs  like  fome  of  the 
more  common  bitumens : fet  on 
fire,  its  fmell  refembles  that  which 
arifes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pit- 
coal  : diftilled  in  a retort,  it  yields 
an  oil  and  a volatile  acidulous  fait 
(fee  Part  III.  chap,  viii.) 

Amber  in  fubllance  has  very  lit- 
tle fmell  or  tafte  ; and  hence  it  has 
by  fome  been  reckoned  a mere  in- 
a&ive  earthy  bod/.  It  was  former- 
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ly  accounted  an  nbforbent,  and  as 
luch  had  a place  in  the  compound 
powder  of  crabs  claws.  It  certain- 
ly has  no  title  to  this  clafs  of  me- 
dicines, as  not  being  afled  upon 
by  any  acid.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
of  fervice  in  the  fluoralbus,  gleets, 
hy  fieri  c afieftions,  &c.  and  in  thefe 
intentions  is  fometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  impalpable  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a dram.  A tin&ure  of 
amber  made  in  re&ified  fpirit  (to 
which  it  imparts  a bitterilh  aro- 
matic tafte  and  a fragrant  fmell) 
promifes  to  be  of  real  fervice  in  thefe 
diforders.  Boerhaave  extols  this 
tinclure  as  having  incredible  efli- 
cacy  in  all  thofe  diltempers  which 
proceed  from  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  hypochondriacal,  hy- 
fterical,  and  cold  languid  cafes.  If 
part  of  the  fpirit  be  abfira&ed  by 
a gentle  heat,  the  remainder  proves 
a very  elegant  aromatic  balfam, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt 
ufeful  preparations  obtainable  from 
this  concrete.  Amber  is  levigated 
in  the  Ihops  into  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, whichgives  name  to  a compound 
powder  [A.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [A.]  A 
tin&ure  of  it  in  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol  [A.  J and  the  difiilled  oil  and 
fait  [A.  A.]  are  likewife  officinals. 
The  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vo- 
latile aromatic  fpirit,  powder  for  pro- 
moting delivery,  gum  pills,  cephalic 
balfam,  and  cephalic  platter  [A.] 

SULPHUR  [A.  A.]  Sulphur  or 
brimfione  is  a yellow  fubllance,  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible  in  a 
fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally  vola- 
tile in  a ltronger,  readily  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a blue  flame, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a fuffo- 
cating  acid  fume.  It  diflolves  in 
alkaline  liquors  and  in  oils,  not  in 
acids,  water,  or  vinous  fpirits. 

Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
with  in  the  (hops  is  obtained  from 
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certain  ores  by  a kind  of  diftilla- 
tion,  or  artificially  compofed  by 
uniting  the  vitrolic  acid  with  in- 
flammable matters.  At  fome  of  the 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (whence  we 
are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mine- 
rals abounding  with  vitrolic  acid, 
but  containing  little  or  no  fulphur, 
being  llratified  with  wood,  and  the 
latter  fet  on  fire,  a large  quantity 
of  fine  fulphur  is  produced.  It  is 
ufually  brought  to  us  in  large  irre- 
gular maffes,  which  are  afterwards 
melted  and  call  into  cylindrical 
rolls,with  theaddition  offomecoarfe 
reiin,  flour,  or  the  like  ; whence 
the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls.  Sul- 
phur is  not  alfo  unfrequently  found 
native  in  the  earth,  fometimes  in 
tranfparent  pieces  of  a greenifh  or 
brighc  yellow  colour;  but  more 
commonly  in  opaque  grey  ones,  with 
only  fomc  flreaks  of  yellow.  This 
Jail  is  the  fort  which  is  underflood 
by  the  name  Sulphur  vivum[£.] 
though  that  met  with  under  this 
name  in  the  fhops  is  no  other  than 
the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub- 
limation  of  fulphur.  All  the  forts 
of  fulphur  are,  when  perfectly  pure, 
in  no  rcfpeft  different  from  one 
another:  notwithflanding  the  pre- 
ference given  by  fome  to  the  more 
uncommon  foffil  forts,  thefe  laft 
are  of  all  others  the  leaft  proper  for 
medicinal  purpofes,  as  being  the 
moll  fubjedl  to  an  admixture  of  fo- 
reign matter,  both  of  the  metallic 
and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  in  fen  Able  perfpira- 
tion : it  feems  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifefl.lv  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the  ikin, 
as  appears  from  the  fulphureous 
fmell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it, 
and  filver  being  flained  in  their 
pockets  of  ablackith  colour,  which 
is  the  known  effedt  of  Sulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy 
againft  cutaneous  difeafes,  both  gi- 


ven internally,  and  externally  ap- 
plied. It  has  likewife  been  re- 
commended in  coughs,  afthmas,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs ; in  thefe  cafes,  however,  it 
has  no  very  confiderable  effedt,  un- 
lefs,  as  Hoffman  obferyps,  where 
the  difeafeproceeds  from  the  blood’s 
being  tainted  by  fcrophulous  or 
fcorbutic  humours.  Where  this 
happens,  the  prudent  ufe  of  ful- 
phur is  faid  to  do  good  fervice, 
throwing  out  a plentiful  eruption 
upon  the  Ikin,  and  by  degrees  car- 
rying off  the  peccant  matter.  The 
common  dofe  of  fulphur  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a fcruple,  though  Geoffroy 
goes  as  far  as  two  drams.  The  tro- 
chifei  e fulphur e of  the  difpenfatory 
are  one  of  the  mod  elegant  forms 
for  the  taking  of  it.  It  enters  fix 
officinal  preparations  for  external 
ufe,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  them. 
Some  have  imagined  that  fulphur 
ufed  externally  is  dangerous  ; that, 
as  it  throws  the  morbific  matter 
outwards,  when  given  inwardly,  it 
muft  in  like  manner  drive  it  into 
the  blood,  when  applied  external- 
ly. This  opinion,  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  fome  late  writers,  has  no 
juft  foundation.  Sulphur  has  nearly 
the  fame  effects,  whether  ufed  in- 
ternally or  externally.  In  both 
cafes,  the  eruptions  become  fre- 
quently more  copious  after  the  firft 
ufe  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a medicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
less reftrains  that  of  fome  others  of 
the  mod  powerful  kind.  Mercury 
is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of  ful- 
phur, inaftive;  and  the  virulent  an- 
timonial  regulus,  almoft  fo.  Hence, 
when  antimonial  and  mercurial  me- 
dicines exceed  in  operation,  ful- 
phur has  been  given  for  abating 
their  violence ; and  fometimes  re* 
flrains  their  farther  adtion.  Even 
the  corrofive  poifon  arfenic,  bv  the 
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addition  of  fulphur,  becomes  al- 
moft  innocent  ; and  hence  if  a fmall 
proportion  of  arfenic  lhould  be  con- 
tained in  fulphur,  it  poflibly  may 
not  receive  thence  any  poifonous 
qualities. 

*»» 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Conso- 

LlDA. 

^ TACAMAHACA  [£.]:  are- 
fin  obtained  from  a tall  tree  (taca- 
mahaca  populo  fmilis,  fruftu.  colore 
paconia  fimili  J B.  Populus  balfamife- 
ra  Lin.)  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
in  a (heltered  fituation  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to 
be  met  with.  The  belt,  called 
(from  its  being  colleded  in  a kind 
of  gourd  - (hells ) tacamahaca  in 
fhells,  is  fomewhat  unftuous  and 
foftifh,  of  a pale  yellowifh  or  green- 
i(h  colour,  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
fragrant  delightful  fmell,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  lavender  and  amber- 
gris. This  fort  is  very  rare : that 
commonly  found  in  the  (hops  is  in 
femitranfparent  grains  or  glebes,  of 
a whitilh,  yellowifh,  brownilh,  or 
greenifh  colour,  of  a lefs  grateful 
fmell  than  the  foregoing.  The  for- 
mer is  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  the  other  from  inci- 
fions  made  in  the  trunk.  This  re- 
fin  is  faid  to  be  employed  among  the 
Indians,  externally,  for  difcufling 
and  maturating  tumours,  and  abat- 
ing pains  and  aches. of  the  limbs. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfteric,  cephalic,  and  ftomachic 
platters  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma 
copceia.  The  fragrance  of  the  finer 
fort  lufficiently  points  out  its  being 
applicable  to  other  purpofes. 

TAMARINDUS  [L.  E.]  Ta- 
marind ; the  fruit  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
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called  by  C.  Bauhine  Jiliqua  Ara~ 
bica  ques  tamarindus . ¥ amarindus  in- 
d:ca  Lin.  It  is  a pod  refembling 
a bean-cod,  including  feveral  hard 
feeds,  together  with  a dark  coloured 
vifcid  pulp  of  a pleafant  acid  tafte: 
the  Eait-India  tamarinds  are  longer 
than  the  Weft-lndia  fort ; the  for- 
mer containing  fix  or  feven  feeds 
each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three 
or  four.  The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits, 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three 
drams,  -or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves 
gently  laxative  or  purgative  ; and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
quenches  thirft,  and  allays  immo- 
derate heat.  It  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  purgative  fweets,  cafia 
and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of 
the  refinous  cathartics.  Some  have 
fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the 
virulence  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions ; but  experience  fhews,  that 
it  has  rather  a contrary  effedt,  and 
that  all  vegetable  acids  augment 
their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  eledtary  of  cafia 
[L.]  the  lenitive  eledtary  [£.]  and 
decodlion  of  tamarinds  with  fena 
[£.] 

TANACETI  folia , fores , fe- 
men  : Tanaceti  vulgar- s lutei  C.  B. 
Tanfy  : the  leaves  [/..]  flowers  and 
feeds  [£.] 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road-fides, 
and  the  borders  of  field-,,  and  is 
frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  : it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidercd  as  a medicine, 
it  is  a moderately  warm  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a ftrong,  not  very 
difagreeable  flavour.  Some  have 
had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hyfte- 
ric diforders,  particularly  thofe  pro- 
ceeding from  a deficiency,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  the  uterine  purgations. 
The  leaves  and  feeds  have  been  of 
confiderable  efteem  a,  anthelmin- 
tics ; the  feeds  are  lefs  bitter,  and 
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more  acrid  and  aromatic  than  thofe 
of  rue,  to  which  they  are  reckoned 
fimilar;  orof  fantonicum,  forwhich 
they  have  been  frequently  fubfti- 
tuted. 

TAPSI  BARB  ATI,  feu  Verba- 
fci  folia , flares  : Verbafci  maris  la- 
tifolii  lutei  C.  B.  Mullein ; the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  under  hedges : it  is  clothed 
all  over  with  fofc  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  take  difco- 
vers  in  it  a glutinous  quality  ; and 
hence  it  Hands  recommended  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  places 
held  in  great  erteem  in  consump- 
tions. The  flowers  of  mullein  have 
an  agreeable,  honey-like  fweetnefs; 
an  extradl  prepared  from  them  by 
reblified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  ex- 
tremely pleafant. 

TARAXACUM, v.  Dens  leo- 

KIS. 

TARTARUM  [Z.  £.]  Tartar 
is  a faline  fubftance,  thrown  off 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  calk. 
It  proves  of  a red  or  white  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  drofly,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  and  quality 
of  the  wine  ; the  white  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  pureft : of  either 
fort,  fuch  as  is  clean,  folid,  fome- 
what  tranfparent,  and  has  its  out- 
lide  covered  over  with  Small  fliining 
chryftals,  is  preferable  to  fuch  as 
appears  porous,  drofly,  opaque,  and 
lefs  bright.  This  fubftance,  though 
truly  faline,  is  fcarce  afted  upon 
by  cold  water  ; the  pureft  fort,  or 
fuch  as  has  beet,  purified  by  art, 
requires  four  and-twenty  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water  to  diflolve 
in:  the  Solutions  of  both  the  tartars 
pafs  the  filter  colourlcfs,  and  ftioot, 
in  the  cold,  into  Small,  white,  fe- 


mitranfparent  chryftals.  All  fuch 
earths  as  are  Soluble  in  vinegar,  and 
alkaline  Salts,  render  tartar  more 
eaflly  Soluble  in  water:  hence  the 
refiners  at  Montpelier  are  laid  to 
employ  a certain  earth  for  promot- 
ing its  Solutions,  with  forfie  particu- 
lar managements  for  making  it 
ftioot  into  iarge  cryftals.  This  ad- 
dition may  occafion  a considerable 
alteration  in  the  fait,  infomuch 
that  the  finer  forts  of  white  tartar 
are  perhaps  preferable,  on  many 
occafions,  to  the  common  chryftals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of  a 
mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxative  me- 
dicine. Taken  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a gentle, 
though  effectual  purgative.  An- 
gelus  Sala  relates,  that  he  was  cured 
of  an  habitual  colic,  by  purging 
himfelf  a few  times  with  fix  drams 
of  the  crude  fait,  after  many  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  For  the  preparations  of  tar- 
tar, fee  Part  HI.  chap.  iii.  fedt.  7. 
This  fait  is  likevvife  an  ingredient 
in  the  common  infufion  of  fena, 
compound  powder  of  fena  [Z.]  and 
is  ufed  for  difl'olving  or  corroding 
fome  metallic  bodies,  particularly 
antimony,  from  which  it  receives 
a ftrong  emetic  impregnation. 

TELEPHIUM,  vide  Cr  AS- 

SULA. 

. TEREBINTHINZE.  Turpen- 
tines ; refinous  juices  extracted  from 
certain  trees.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  turpentine  diftinguilhed  in  the 
fhops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA,/™ 
CYPRIA  [Z.  E.]  Chio,  or  Cy- 
prus turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con- 
fiftence  of  thick  honey,  very  tena- 
cious, clear  and  almoft  transparent, 
of  a white  colour,  with  a caft  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue. 
It  has  a warm,  pungent,  bitteriftx 
; talk  i 
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tade ; and  a fragrant  fmell,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
tercbintbus  ‘vulgaris  C.  B.  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
dures the  colds  of  our  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  idands  vvhofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a little  after  the  buds 
have  come  forth.  The  juice  iffues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  con- 
fidence in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A like  juice  exuding  from  this  tree 
in  the  ealtern  countries,  infpifiated 
by  a flow  fire,  is  of  frequent  ufe, 
as  a mafticatbry,  among  the  Per- 
lian  ladies,  who  (as  Kcempfer  in- 
forms us)  are  continually  chewing 
it,  in  order  to  fallen  and  whiten 
the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath,  and 
promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA 
[*■]  Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  of  a clear, 
whitifh,  or  pale  yellowilh  colour, 
a hot,  pungent,  bitterifh,  difagree- 
able  tatle,  and  a flrong fmell,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  lari*  folio  deciduo 
conifera  J.  B.  larch,  a large  tree 
growing  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  not  uncommon  in  the  Englifli 
gardens.  What  is  ufually  met  with 
in  the  Ihops,  under  the  name  of  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  comes  from  New 
England.  Of  what  tree  it  is  the 
produce,  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count : the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in 
appearance  and  quality  not  confi- 
derably  different  from  the  true  fort 
above  dcfcribcd. 
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ARGEN- 
[ L.  E.  ] Straf- 

burgh  turpentine. 

. I bis,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a middle  confidence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more  tranf- 
parent,  and  lefs  tenacious  than  ei- 
ther ; its  colour  a yellowifh  brown. 
Its  fmell  is  very  fragrant,  and  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  turpentines,  except  the  Chian  ; 
in  tade  it  is  the  bittered,  yet  the 
lead  acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentioned  be^ 
fore,  which  are  the  mod  plentiful, 
and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  grow 
fpontaneoudy  in  Europe.  There 
is  another  whofe  refin  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  common  turpentine, 
and  has  fomecimes  been  brought  to 
us  from  abroad  under  the  name  of 
Balsamum  Canadense.  This 
fpecies  is  the  abits  minor , pedhnatis 
foliis , Virginiana  corn's  parvis  fubYo- 
tundis  Plui.  Virginian,  or  Canada 
fir-tree  ; which,  though  not  a na* 
tive  of  this  climate,  has  been  found 
to  endure  its  fevered  colds. 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS [£..  j?.]  Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfed,  and  heavied,  in  tade 
and  fmell  the  moll  difagreeablc,  of 
all  the  forts  : it  is  about  the  con-; 
fidcnce  of  honey,  of  an  opaque 
brownifh  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  th e pinus 
fylvejlris  C.  B.  wild  pine,  a low 
unhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  ; this  tree  is 
extremely  refinous,  and  remarkably 
fubjedt  to  a difeafe  from  a redund- 
ance and  extravafation  of  its  refin, 
infomuch  that,  without  due  evacu- 
ation, it  fwells  and  burfls.  The 
juice  as  it  iflues  from  the  tree  is 
received  in  trenches  made  in  the 
earth,  and  afterwards  freed  from 
the  grod'er  impurities  by  colature 
through  wicker  bafketsr 
H AH 
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All  thefe  juices  yield  in  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  an  highly  penetra- 
ting effential  oil,  a brittle  infipid 
refin  remaining  behind.  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  there- 
of, and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in 
general ; and  at  the  fame  time, 
like  other  bitter  hot  fubftances, 
llrengthen  the  tone  of  the  veffels : 
they  have  an  advantage  above  moll 
ether  acrid  diuretics,  that  they 
gently  loofen  the  belly.  1 hey  are 
principally  recommended  in  gleets, 
the  fluor  albus,  and  the  like  and 
by  fome  in  calculous  complaints : 
where  thefe  laft  proceed  from  fand 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a mafs  by 
vifeid  mucous  matter,  the  turpen- 
tines, by  diffolving  the  mucus,  pro- 
mote the  expulfion  of  the  fand  ; 
but  where  a calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  fervice,  and  only 
ineffectually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
parts.  In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with  inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abftained  from,  as  this 
fvmptom  is  encreafed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  occafioned  by  them.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  turpentines 
impart,  foon  after  taking  them, 
a violet  fmell  to  the  urine  ; and 
have  this  effeCt,  though  applied  only 
externally  to  remote  parts  ; parti- 
cularly the  Venice  fort.  This  is 
accounted  the  molt  powerful  as  a 
diuretic  and  detergent ; and  the 
Chian  and  Stralburgh  as  corrobo- 
rants : the  Stralburgh  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  mercurial  pills  and  Lo- 
catellus’s  balfam,  and  the  Chian  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.]  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the 
moll  offenfive,  is  rarely  given  in- 
ternally; its  principal  ufe  is  in 
plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  dillillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a feru- 
}le  to  a dram  and  a half.  They  art 
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molt  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a bolus,  or  diflblved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  diftilled  oil,  a few  drops  arc 
a fuflicient  dofe.  This  is  a mod 
potent,  ftimulating,  detergent  diu- 
retic, often  greatly  heats  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  requires  the  utmoll 
caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA  JAPONIC  A,  vide  Ja- 

PONICA. 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SILESI- 
ACA,  vide  Bolus. 

THEjE  folia  [E.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a fhrub  (tbeafrutex,  folio 
ctraji)  fort  rofee  Jylvefris,  & c, 
Kmmpf)  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  colletted  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a fomewhat 
different  manner.  The  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
finer  green.  The  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  and  bohea.  The 
two  firll  have  a fenfible  flavour  of 
violets  ; the  other  of  rofes.  The 
former  is  the  natural  odour  of  the 
plant  ; the  latter,  as  Neumann  ob- 
serves, is  probably  introduced  by 
art.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  thi* 
commodity  in  Europe,  are  not  ig- 
norant that  bohea  tea  is  imitable 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  common 
plants,  artificially  tinCtured  and 
impregnated  with  the  rofe  flavour. 
The  tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly 
bitterifh,  fubaflringent,  and  fome- 
what aromatic.  The  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves,  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  fevr 
of  them  have  any  juft  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expetted  from 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of 
a diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  : the  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  other  virtges  which  they 

have 
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have  been  celebrated  for,  depend 
more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No- 
thing arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either  fort  of  tea  with  rectified 
fpirit ; water  elevates  the  whole  of 
their  flavour. 

THLASPIS,  fetnen.  Treacle,  or 
mithridate,  muftard  ; the  feeds  [Z,.] 
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it  imparts  by  infufion  to  rectified 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  in  diftillation 
with  water.  Along  with  the  water 
arifes  an  efl'ential  oil,  extremely  hot 
and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI  folia  ; Ser. 
pylli  foliis  citri  odors  C.  B,  Lemon- 
thyme  ; the  leaves  [£.] 

T his  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  fhops  are 


- ' i j p"*'-''  ) mu  ju arc 

1 wo  forts  of  thlapfi  are  ufed  pro-  fupplied  from  gardens.  Jn  tafte 


mifcuoufly,  thlapfi  ar-venfe  filiquis 
latis  C.  B.  and  the  thlapfi  arvenft 
vaccarite  iucano  folio  majus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
molt  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have 
an  acrid  biting  tafte  like  common 
muitard,  with  which  they  agree  in 
medical  qualities.  Their  principal 


and  hnell  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more 
grateful  than  the  common  thyme. 
Its  fmell,  in  particular,  is  remark- 
ably different,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons.  It  gives  over  its  flavour 
in  diftillation  both  with  water  and 
fpirit.  With  the  former  an  elegant 
efl'ential  oil  arifes.  The  diftilled 


ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  compo-  fpirit  is  an  agreehble  aromatic  cor 
firmne  dial  liquor,  not  inferior  to  any 

thing  of  this  kind. 


fitions  whofe  name  they  bear. 

MASCULUM,  vide 


THUS 
OtlBANUM. 


THUS  VULGARE  [ L . E.] 
Common  frankincenfe  ; a folid, 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  mafles,  of  a'brownilh,  or 
yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  in- 


T I L I JE,  floret  : Tiling  f centime 
folio  major e C.  B.  Tiliee  Europ<e<* 
Lin.  The  lime  or  linden  tree j iu 
flowers  [L.  £.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  fhade  ; it 


^ 9 0 v tt  jf  ltululi  k ItlClUV  y 1 t 

tern  ally  whitifh,  or  variegated  with  flowers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 

Whitifll  foecks  t of  ahitteriffi.  arrirt  fnnn  ofr.f  T'k.. 


whitilh  fpecks  ; of  a bitterifh,  acrid, 
not  agreeable  tafte,  without  any 
confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  pine  tree 
which  yields  the  terebinthina  com- 
munis ; and  to  concrete  on  the  fur- 


foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex- 
tracts from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  diftillation.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica. 


face  of  the  terebinthinate  juice  foon  they  have  the  character  of  an  an- 
after.it  has  iflued  from  the  plant.  tiepileptic,  and  a fpecific  in  all 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate,  kind  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Frede- 


the  gum  plafter,  {Lengthening  plaf- 
ter,  and  ftomach  plafter  [Z,.] 

THYMI  folia:  Thymi  vulgaris 
folio  tenuiore  C.  B.  Common  thyme  ; 
the  leaves  [£.J 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
•*d  a warm  pungent  tafte  j which 


rick  Hoffman  relates,  that  he  knew 
a chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  an  infufioo.  of  thefe  flower* 
drunk  as  tea. 

THYMEL^EAE  bacea: : Thyme- 
lat.-c  foliis  lint  C.  B.  Daphnes  Cnidii 
Lin.  Spurge  flax  i its  berries,  called 
gratia  c nidi  a . 


TIT.HYMALI, 
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TITHYMALI  radix.  Euphorbia 
Paraliadis  Lin.  Spurge  ; the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  are  men- 
« tioned  in  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
in  a former  edition,  retained  two 
(Esula  major,  tithymalus  palujiris 
fruticofus  C.  B.  German  fpurge  ; 
and  Esui.a  minor,  tithymalus  fo- 
liis  pint  C.  B.  pine-fpurge)  : both 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  colleges 
have  now  reje&ed  them  all. 

The  fpurges  and  grana  cnidia  are 
extremely  acrid,  irritating  cathar- 
tics, and  operate  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  in- 
ternal ufe. 

V 

TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 

TORMENTILLiE  radix : Tor- 
mentillcs  fyl-vejlris  C.  B.  Tormentilla 
eredrt  Lin.  Tormentil,  or  feptfoil  ; 
the  root  [£.  £.] 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons.  It  has  long  Ben- 
der ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint  ; the  root 
is  for  the  moll  part  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a blackifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  r£ddifh  within.  This 
root  has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafle,  ac- 
companied with  a flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the 
mod  agreeable  and  efficacious  of  the 
vegetable  aftringents,  and  is  em- 
ployed with  good  fuccefs  in  all 
cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs 
are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed,  both 
in  extemporaneous  prefeription  and 
in  officinal  compofition,  than  any 
of  the  other  ftrong  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
two  compound  powders  of  bole  [£.  j 
the  two  powders  and  ele&ary  of 
fcordium  \L.~\  the  compound  white 
decoftion  [£.]  and  Japonic  confec- 
tion [£.]  A tin&ure  made  from  it 
with  rectified  fpirit  poflefles  the 
whole  aftringency  and  flavour  of 


the  root,  and  lofcs  nothing  of  either 
in  infpiflation. 

TRAGACANTHA,  vide 

Gummi  trasacanth^e. 

TRICHOMANIS  folia  : Tri- 

chemanis  fi-ut  polytrichi  ojficinarum 
C.B.  AfplenHE  ricbomanis  Lin.  Eng- 
lifli  maidenhair  ; the  leaves  [ L . £.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  ftalks, 
capillary.  It  is  found  wild  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifh,  fubaftringent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  ; they  are 
efteemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft  proceeding  from  a thicknefs 
and  acrimony  of  the  juices  ; and 
are  likewife  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obltruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  They  are  ufually  directed 
in  infufion  or  decoftion,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  liquorice.  A 
fyrup  prepared  from  them  has  fre- 
quently fupplied  the  place  of  that 
made  from  the  adianthum  verum  : 
fome  have  fubftituted  a ftill  cheaper 
ingredient,  and  perhaps  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  medicine  ; 
both  the  maiden-hairs  yielding  lit- 
tle more  than  a mucilaginous  juice, 
greatly  refembling  the  fubftitute 
made  ufe  of.  The  fyrup  brought 
from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of 
orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLU  PALUDOSI  folia: 
cTrifolii  palujiris  C.  B.  Menyanthis 
trifoliat/t  Lin.  Marfh  trefoil,  or 
buck  beans  ; the  leaves  [£.£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfhy  places  ; it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  Handing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflues  from  the  root  ; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
tvhat  naufsous.  Marfti  trefoil  i» 

an 
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an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
ftruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecreti- 
ons,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  belly.  It  has  gained 
great  reputation  in  fcorbutic  and 
icrophulous  diforders:  and  its  good 
effects  in  thefe  cafes  have  been  war- 
ranted by  experience.  Inveterate 
cutaneous  difeafes  have,  been  re- 
moved by  an  infufionof  the  leaves, 
drunk  to  the  quantity  of  a pint  a 
day,  at  proper  intervals,  and  con- 
tinued fome  weeks.  Boerhaave  re- 
lates, that  he  was  relieved  of  the 
gout  by  drinking  the  juice  mixed 
with  whey. 

* 

TRISSAGO,  v.  Cham.«drys. 

TRITICI  farina , amylum,  fur- 
fur ; Tritici  vulgaris  glurnas  tritu- 
rando  deponentis  J.  B.  Wheat  ; the 
meal  or  flour,  and  ftarch  [Z,.  £.] 
(prepared  from  the  meal  by  mace- 
ration in  frelh  quantities  of  water) 
and  bran  [£.] 

Wheat,  a common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutri- 
tious than  moft  other  kinds  of  grain. 
The  flour,  or  the  ftarch,  prepared 
from  it,  forms  with  water  a foft  vif- 
cid  fubftance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the'  compound  powder  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  the  white  pec- 
toral troches  [Z,.]  and  gives  name 
to  a lohoch  [is.] 

Bran  contains,  befldes  the  hulks, 
or  Ihells  of  the  wheat,  a portion  of 
its  farinaceous  matter.  This  is 
lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flour, 
and  is  fuppoled  to  have  a detergent 
quality.  Infuflons  of  bran  are  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  this  in- 
tention externally,  and  fometimes 
likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and 
infufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a deep  colour,  and  a fuffi- 
ciently  agreeable  reftringent  tafte. 
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1 his  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  : and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus: examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  eftays  of  feveral  cafes 
of  this  kind  cured  by  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Caryophyl- 

LUS  HORTENSIS. 

T URPETHUM,  frve  Turbith 
[£-]  Turbith  ; the  cortical  part  of 
the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvulus, 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of 
a brown  or  alh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  whitifti  within.  The  bell 
is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  to 
break,  and  difeovers  a large  quan- 
tity of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye. 
Its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetilh ; chewed 
for  a little  time,  it  becomes  acrid, 
pungent,  and  naufeous.  This  root 
is  a cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or 
moft  certain  kind.  The  refinous 
matter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides, 
appears  to  be  very  unequally  diftri- 
buted,  infomuch  that  lbme*f>ieces, 
taken  from  a fcruple  to  a dram, 
purge  violently  ; while,  others,  in 
larger  dofes,  have  fcarce  any  effeZl 
at  all.  An  extradl  made  from  the 
root  is  more  uniform  in  ftrength, 
though  not  fuperior,  or  equal  to 
purgatives  more  common  in  the 
Ihops. 

TUSSILAGINIS  five  farfar<£ 

folia,  fores  : Tufilaginis  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoot:  the  leaves  and 
flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  places, 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  Thefe  foon  fall 
off,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large- 
roundilh  leaves,  hairy  underneath. 
Their  tafte  is  herbaceous,  fomewhat 
glutinous  and  fubacrid.  Tuffilago 
Hands  recomjnended  in  coughs,  and 
R 3 oth« 
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other  diforders  of  the  brealt  and 
lungs  ; the  flowers  are  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  pedoral  deco&ion  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

TUTIA  [£.  £.]  Tutty  ; an  im- 
pure fublimate  of  zinc,  or  an  ar- 
gillaceous fubftance  impregnated 
therewith,  formed  into  tubulous 
pieces  like  the  bark  of  a tree.  It 
is  moderately  hard  and  ponderous, 
of  a brownilh  colour,  and  full  ot 
fmall  protuberances  on  the  outlide, 
fmooth  and  yellowilh  within.  Some 
pieces  have  a blueifh  call,  from 
minute  globules  of  zinc  being 
thrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its  me- 
tallic form.  Tutty  is  celebrated 
as  an  ophthalmic,  and  frequently 
employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and 
Collyria.  It  gives  name  to  an  of- 
ficinal ophthalmic  ointment  [ L . £.] 
See  Zincum, 

VALERIANAE  HORTENSIS 

MAJORIS  radix:  Valeriana  ma- 
jor is  odor  at  a radio  e j . B.  The  great 
garden  valerian;  its  roots  [£.] 

This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom,  of 
a brownilh  or  alh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  whitilh  within ; of  an 
aromatic  fmell  and  talte,  approach- 
ing to  nard.  It  is  deemed  lefs  ef- 
ficacious as  a medicine  than  the 
following. 

VALERIANAE  SILV&STRIS 

radix  : V aleriana  JylveJlris  major  is 
montana  C.  B.  Valeriana  fyl<vcjlris 
major  is  foliis  angujlioribus.  Mo- 
ri/on. plant  umbellijf.  Wild  valerian 
(the  narrow-leaved  fort,  growing  on 
open,  dry,  mountainous  places)  its 
root  [L.  £.] 

This  root  confifts  of  a number  of 
firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iffuing  from  one  common  head  ; of 
a whitilh  or  pale  brownilh  colour  : 
its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a mixture  of 
aromatics  with  fetids  j the  talie  un- 
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pleafantly  warm,  bitterilh,  and  fub- 
acrid.  There  is  another  wild  va- 
lerian, with  broader  leaves,  of  a 
deeper  and  Ihining  green  colour,  met 
with  in  watery  places.  Both  fort* 
have  hitherto  been  uied  indiferimi- 
nately,  and  Linnaeus  has  joined 
them  into  one  fpecies,  under  the 
name  of  maleriana  foliis  omnibus pin- 
natis.  Our  college  have  reftrained 
the  Ihops  to  the  former,  v/hich  is 
confiderably  the  llronger,  and  lofes 
much  of  its  quality  if  tranfplanted 
into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.  The  roots  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a remarkably  faint  fmell  in  com- 
panion of  the  others,  and  fome- 
times  fcarce  any  at  all.  Wild  va- 
lerian is  a medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  epiiepfies  pro- 
ceeding from  a debility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyltem.  It  was  firft  brought 
into  efteem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow- 
dered root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  inveterate 
epilepfy  after  many  other  medicine* 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Repeated 
experience  has  lince  confirmed  its 
efficacy  in  this  diforder  ; and  the 
prefen t pra&ice  lays  confiderable 
llrefs  upon  it.  The  common  dofe 
•is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  ; in  in- 
fuliou  from  one  to  two  drams.  Its 
unpleafant  flavour  is  moliefle&ually 
concealed  by  a fuitable  addition  of 
mace. 

A tinflure  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  tee  Ihops  [Z,.]  This  root  gives 
name  alfo  to  a compound  water 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  ce- 
phalic tindlure  [Z?.]  epileptic  pow- 
der [£.]  mithridate  and  theriaca 
[L.] 

VERATRUM,  vide  Hellebo- 

R. VS  ALBUS. 

VER- 
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VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsus 

barbatus. 

VERONICA  FCEMINA,  vide 

ELATI  NK. 

VERONICA  MARIS,  feu  Be- 

tonicet  Pauli  folia  : Veronica  marls 
fupina  et  'vulgatiffima  C.  B.  Male 
fpeedwell  ; the  leaves  [£•] 

This  is  one  of  the  veronica  which 
produce  their  flowers  in  clufters  at 
the  joints  of  the  {talks.  It  is  a rough 
procumbent  plant,  not  unfrequently 
met  with  on  dry  commons,  and  in 
fandy  grounds.  In  tafte,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues,  it  is  limilar  to  the 
betonica : though  the  veronica  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  more 
of  an  aperient  and  pe&oral  virtue, 
and  betony  to  be  rather  nervine  and 
cephalic.  Hoffman  and  Joh.  Fran- 
cus  have  written  exprefs  treatifes  on 
this  plant,  recommending  infufions 
of  it,  drunk  in  the  form  of  tea,  as 
very  falubrious  in  many  diforders, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  breaft. 

VINCETOXICI,  Afclepiadisffeu 
Hirundinarice  radix : Afclepiadis 

fort  albo  C.  B.  Swallow-wort,  or 
tame  poifon  ; the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
climates : it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bota- 
nifts,  a fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ; from  all  the  poifonous 
forts  of  which  it  may  be  diftinguijh- 
ed,  byyielding  a limpid  juice,  whilft 
that  of  the  others  is  milky.  .The 
root  has  a ftrong  fmell,  efpedally 
when  frefh,  approaching  to  that  of 
valerian,  or  nard ; the  tafte  is  at 
firft  fweetilh  and  aromatic,  but  foon 
becomes  bitterilh,  fubacrid,  and 
naufeous.  Thisroot  is  elteemed  fu- 
dorific,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue, 
and  frequently  employed  by  the 
French  and  German  Phyficians  as 
4B  alexipharmic,  fometimes  as  a fuc- 


cedaneum  to  contrayerva  ; whence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerv*  Germanorum.  Among  ua 
it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of : it  ap- 
pears, from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  valerian,  which  is  indif- 
putably  preferable  to  it. 

VINUM.  Wine  ; the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  wines  in  common 
ufe  among  us,  five  are  employed  in 
the  (hops  as  menftrua  for  medicinal 
fimples. 

Vinum  album  [Z.]  •vinum  album 
Hifpanicum  [ E .]  Mountain. 

Vinum  album  Gallicum 
French  white  wine. 

Vinum  Canarinum  [Z.  F.j  Ca- 
nary or  fack. 

Vinum  Rhenanum  [Z.  £.]  Rhe- 
nifh. 

Vinu/n  rubrum  [Z.]  Red  port. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as 
menftrua  and  vehicles  of  the  virtues 
of  other  medicines,  will  be  given 
hereafter ; in  this  place  we  lhall 
confider  only,  their  effe&s  on  the 
human  body.  Thefe  are,  to  chear 
the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit,  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  render  the  vef- 
fels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the  pulfe, 
and  quicken  the  circulation.  The 
efte&s  of  the  full-bodied  wine?,  are 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  thinner  ; all  fweet  wines,  as 
Canary,  abound  with  a glutinous 
nutritious  fubftance  ; whilft  the 
others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only 
accidentally  fo,  by  ftreng'thening 
the  organs  employed  in  digellion. 
Sweet  wines  in  general  do  not  paf» 
off  freely  by  urine,  and  heat  the 
conftitution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though  con- 
taining full  as  much  fpirit red 
port,  and  moft  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  aftringent  quality,  by  which 
they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
ltomach  and  inteftines,  and  thus 
R 4 PWC 
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prove  fervic'eable  for  retraining  im- 
moderate fecretions  : thole  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  a>  khenifh, 
pafs  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly  : it  is  fup- 
poied  that  thefe  lad  txafperate  or 
oe.cafion  p'outy  and  caicuious  dii- 
orders  ; and  that  new  wines  or 
every  kind  have  this  effedt. 

V I O L M folia,  fiord : Viola  mar- 
iia  purpurea  fiote  fimplici  odoro 
Q.  B.  Viola  odor  at  a Lin.  The  An- 
gle March  violet ; its  flowers  [ih .is. ] 
and  leaves  [F.j 

'This  ii-often  found  wild  in  hedges 
and  Ihady  places,  ar.d  flowers  in 
March;  the  fhops  are  generally 
fupplied  from  gardens'.  In  our 
markets,  we  meet  with  the  flowers 
of  a different  fpecies,  named  by 
botaniifs  ‘viola  mania  major  kirjuta , 
inedora  : thefe  may  be  diitinguifhed 
from  the  foregoing  by  their  being 
larger,  offa  pale  colour,  and  of  no 
irtieli.  The  officinal  flowers  have 
a very  pleaiant  fmell,  and  a deep 
purplifh  blue  colour,  denominated 
from  them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors ; a fyrup  made  from  the  in- 
fufion  has  long  maintained  a place 
in  the  fhops,  and  proves  an  agreea- 
ble and. ufeful  laxative  for  children. 

* VIOL/E  Tricolor  is  folia  Lin. 
Panfies  or  heartfeafe : This  plant 
has  been'  lately  recommended  by 
Dr.  Struck,  a German  phyfleian,  as 
a fpecific  in  the  crufia  laSiea  of  chil- 
dren. He  diredls  a handful  of  the 
frefh,  or  half  a dram  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  boiled  in  half  a pint  of 
milk,  which  is  tq  be  {trained  for 
ufe.  This  dofe  is  repeated  morn- 
ing and  evening.  He  observes, 
that  when  it  has  been  adminiflered 
eight  days,  the  eruption  ufually  in- 
crcafcs  cOhhderably.  and  the  pa- 
tient’s urine  acquires  a imell  like 
that  of  cats.  When  the  medicine 
has  been  taken  a fortnight,  the  feurf 
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begins  to  fall  off  in  large  feales, 
leaving  the  fkin  clean.  Fire  re? 
niedy  is  to  be  perfifled  in,  till  the 
flein  has  refumed  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  the  urine  ceafes  tq 
have  any  particular  fmell. 

VIPER  A [L.  £.]  The  viper, 
or  adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an  inch 
in  rhicknefs,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
in  length.  Thepoifon  of  this  ferpent 
is  confined  to  its  mouth.  At  the 
bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long  teeth 
with  which  it  wounds,  is  lodged 
a little  bag  containing  the  poifon- 
ous  liquid  ; a very  minute  portion 
of  which,  mixed  immediately  with 
the  blood,  proves  fatal.  Our  vi- 
per-c.atchcrs  are  faid  to  prevent  the 
mifehiefs  otherwife  following  from 
the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil  olive  warm 
on  the  part.  The  flefh  of  the  viper 
is  perfe&ly  innocent ; and  ftrortgly 
recommended  as  a medicine  of  ex- 
traordinary fervice  in  fcrophulous, 
leprous,  and  other  obilinate  chro- 
nical diforders : its  virtues  however, 
in  thefe  cafes,  are  probably  too 
much  exaggerated.  The  viper  is 
doubtlefs  an  high  nutritious  food  ; 
and  hence  in  fome  kinds  of  weak- 
neffes,  and  emaciated  habits,  is  not 
undefervedly  looked  upon  as  a good 
reftorative.  To  anfwer  any  valua- 
ble purpofes,  frefh  vigorous  vipers 
(not  fuch  as  have  been  long  kept 
alive  after  they  are  caught)  fhould 
be  liberally  ufed  as  food.  The 
wines  and  tindiurcs  of  them  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any 
confiderable  virtue  from  the  ani- 
mal; the  dry  flefh  brought  us  from 
abroad,  is  entirely  infignificant. 

Jn  the  fhops,  a broth  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  from  frefh  vipers, 
and  a vinous  tintture  from  dried 
ones  [F.]  : the  dried  flefh  is  alfoan 
ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the  fat 
in  the  ointment  of  tutty  fF.]  this 
fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly  ufe- 
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ful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  dchgned. 

VIRGiE  AUREiE  folia : Vir- 

ga  a urea  angujlifulio,  minus  /erra- 
ta C.  B.  Solidagiais  Virgo?  aurea 
Lin.  Golden  rod  ; the  leaves  [£. ] 

This  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yel- 
low llowers  in  Auguit.  The  leaves 
have  a moderately  allringent  bitter 
tafle,  and  hence  prove  ferviceable 
in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera, 
and  diforders  proceeding  from  that 
caufe. 

VISCI  QUERNI  lignum  folia  : 
Vifci  baccis  albis  C.  B.  Vifci  albi 
Lin . Mifleltoe ; the  wood  and 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a bufhy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trees.  That  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moll 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
tubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark.  This  office  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  thethrufh  (who  feeds 
on  the  berries  in  the  winter)  in  clear- 
ing his  bill  from  the  feeds  that  flick 
about  it.  This  plant  was  held  in 
veneration  by  the  fuperftition  of  for- 
mer ages  : it  was  hung  about  the 
neck  to  prevent  witchcraft,  and 
taken  internally  to  expel  poifons. 
Of  late  it  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
fpecific  in  epilepfies,  palfies,  &c. 
irtues,  to  which  it  were  greatly  to 
e wiffied  that  experience  gave  any 
countenance. 

VITEX,  vide  Agnus  castus. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.^  The  vine 
tree.  . The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aflringents, 
but  have  for  a long  time  been  en- 
tirely difregarded  : their  tafle  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a flight 
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roughnefs.  The  trunk  of  the  tiee, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice  : this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  accounted 
excellent  for  fore  eyes  ; and  by  fome 
recommended  likewife  in  ardent 
and  malignant  fevers,  and  as  a di- 
uretic. The  flowers  have  a plea- 
fant  fraell,  which  water  elevates 
from  them  in  dillillation ; along 
with  the  water,  a fmall  portion  of 
an  elegant  effential  oil  is  laid  to 
arife,  pofleffing  in  great  perfe&ion 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The 
unripe  fruit  is  of  a very  harfh, 
rough,  four  tafle  : its  exprefled 

juice,  called  verjuice,  omphacium, 
agrefta  [2?.]  was  of  great  eiteem 
among  the  ancients;  and  ftill  con- 
tinues fo  in  fome  places,  as  a cool- 
ing aflringent  medicine.  A rob 
and  fyrup  were  formerly  prepared 
from  it.  The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
raifins  and  currants  of  the  (hops ; 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar  ; of  all 
which  in  their  places. 

VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a fa- 
line  cryftalline  concrete,  compofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies,  which, 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfectly  dif- 
folving  or  being  united  with  into  a 
cryftalline  appearance,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  iron.  With  the  firlt  it 
forms  a white,  with  the  fecond  a 
blue,  and  with  the  third  a green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM 
[L.  E .]  White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
zinc  ; found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar, 
fomedmes  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
efflorefeences,  which  are  diffolved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization 

into 
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into  large  mafies.  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  ; after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafis, 
•has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a fubftance 
■which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  difeovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
adfo,  to  be  iron  : a folution  of  the 
vitriol  depoflt*,  on  Handing,  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a blue  tindlure  to  volatile  al- 
kalies,  and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
to  half  a dram,  as  an  emetic  ; it 
operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  bafis  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  preicrip- 
tion,  and  in  difpenfatories.  A fo- 
lution of  it  is  directed  in  this  in- 
tention both  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges. 

VITRTOLUM  CCERULEUM 
[L.  j?.}  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi- 
triol. Greateft  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in  the 
Ibops,  is  faid  to  he  artificially  pre- 
pared by  uniting  copper  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a highly 
auftere, acrid, and  very  naufeoustafte. 
It  is  a ftrong  emetic, too  violent  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  fafety.  Its  principal  ufe  is  ex- 
ternally as  an  efcharotic  ; and  for 
flopping  hemorrhages,  which  it  ef- 
fects by  coagulating  the  blood,  and 
contracting  the  mouths  of  the  velfels. 
It  gives  name  to  an  officinal  water 
for  this  intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [L.E.] 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas  ; the  Ro- 
man vitriol  of  the  Italian  and  other 
foreign  writers.  This  is  prepared 
in  large  quantity  at  Deptford,  by 
difiblving  iron  in  the  acid  liquor. 


which  runs  from  certain  fulphureous 
pyritae,  expofed  for  a length  of  time 
to  the  air.  When  pure,  it  is  fimi- 
lar  in  quality  to  the  officinal  fal 
mart  is. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  earth  ; 
though  ufually  in  this  ftate,  nei- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other : hence  vitriols  are 
met  with  of  all  the  intermediate 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of 
the  one,  and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the 
other.  The  acid  of  thefe  falts  has 
the  greateft  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  lead  of  all.  Hence,  folutions 
of  white  vitriol  depoflt,  on  Hand-* 
ing,  greateft  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter  which  they  contain, 
and  if  fome  frefh  zinc  be  added, 
the  whole.  In  like  manner,  upon 
adding  bright  polifhed  iron  to  folu- 
tions of  green  vitriol,  if  it  hold  any 
cupreous  matter,  this  will  be  thrown 
down.  By  thefe  means  the  white  and 
green  vitriols  may  be  purified  front 
other  metallic  bodies. 

ULMARIAi,  feu  Regina  prati 
folia,  fores : Ulmarice  barber  cupri 

fioribus  compaftis  C.  B.  Spiraea  £//- 
mariee  Lin.  Meadow-fweet,  or  queen 
of  the  meadows ; the  leaves  and 
flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
confiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extrafts  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTICyE  MAJORIS  VUL- 
GARIS folia,  femen  : Urtiea  race - 
mifera  majorit  perennis  Raii . Sting- 
ing nettle ; the  leaves  and  feed* 

[*•] 
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UViE  PASSES  [I.]  majores  [£.] 
Raifins  of  the  fun  ; the  dried  grapes 
of  the,  vitis  Dama/cena. 

UVAS  PASS.^E  mimes  [£.]  Cur- 
rants ; the  dried  grapes  of  the  <vitis 
Corintlnaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet  ; they  impart  a 
very  pleafant  flavour  both  to  aque- 
ous and  fpirituous  menftrua.  The 
feeds  or  ftones  are  fuppofed  to  give 
a difagreeable  relifh,  and  hence  are 
generally  diredled  to  be  taken  out ; 
but  I have  not  found  that  they  give 
any  talte  at  all.  The  raifins  of  the 
fun  are  an  ingredient  in  the  pedfo- 
ral  decodtion,  tindlure  of  fena,  and 
ftomachic  tindlure  [£.] 


Both  forts  have  an  agreeebie  fra- 
grant lmell,  and  a warm,  bitterifh 
aromatic  talte. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields 
an  effential  oil,  poffefhng  the  fmell 
and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an 
eminent  degree  ; the  remaining 
decodtion  is  alrnoft  Amply  bitter. 
Spirit  likewife  brings  over  fome 
fmall  fhare  of  its  flavour  ; ncver- 
thelefs  the  fpirituous  extradt  is  con- 
fiderably  more  grateful  than  the 
zedoary  itfelf.  An  extradt  made 
from  it  with  proof  fpirit  (which  is 
inferior  to  that  prepared  with  redii- 
fied  fpirit)  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
confedtio  cardiaca  [£.]  the  root  in 
fubftance  enters  the  confedtio  Pau- 
lina, mithridate,  and  theriaca  [£.} 
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WINTERANUS  CORTEX 

r*-j  Winter’s  bark  ; the  produce 
of  a tree  growing  in  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes,  &c.  called  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  periclymenum  red  urn,  foliis 
laurinis , cortice  acri  aromatico.  It 
was  full  difeovered  on  the  coalt  of 
Magellan,  by  Capt.  Winter,  in  the 
year  1567.  The  failors  then  em- 
ployed the  bark  as  a fpice,  and  af- 
terwards found  it  ferviceable  in  the 
feurvy  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is,  at 
prefent  alfo,  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  in  diet-drinks.  The  true  Win- 
ter’s bark  is  not  often  met  with  in 
the  lhops,  canella  alba  being  gene- 
rally fubftifuted  for  it,  and  by  many 
reckoned  to  be  the  fame.  There  is 
neverthelefs  a confiderable  difference 
betwixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality : the  Winter’s 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a more 
cinnamon-colour,  than  the  canella  ; 
and  taftes  much  warmer  and  more 
pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  [L.  £.]  Zedoary; 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant,  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in  round- 
ifh  ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 


_ ZIBETHUM  .[£.]  Civet ; a 
foft  undtuous  fubftance,  of  a white, 
brown > or  blackifh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  met 
with  in  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  of  the  cat  kind.  The 
chiefufeof  this  drug  is  in  perfumes. 
It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes. 

Z I N C U M.  Zinc  J a metal, 
differing  from  all  the  other  bodies 
of  that  clafs,  in  being  inflammable 
perfe , fublimable  into  flowers  which, 
afterwards  remain  fixed  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  fire,  foluble  in  every  acid,  not 
mifcible  in  fufion  with  fulphur, 
changing  copper  into  a yellow  me- 
tal, brafs.  Several  produdtions  of 
this  metal,  though  not  generally 
known  to  be  fuch,  are  kept  in  the 
lhops  ; as  it?  rich  ore  calamine,  the 
white  vitriol,  the  pure  white  flowers 
of  zinc  called  pompholyx,  and  the 
more  impure  compound  tutty.  The 
preparations  of  zinc  are  employed 
principally  in  external  applications 
as  ophthalmics.  The  flowers  levi- 
gated into  an  impalpable  powder, 

form 
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form  with  oily  fubftances  an  ufeful 
unguent,  and  with  rofe-water,  and 
the  like,  elegant  collyria,  for  de- 
fluxions of  thin  (harp  humours  up- 
on the  eyes  : they  are  moderately 
aftringent  ; and  aft,  if  the  leviga- 
tion  have  been  duly  performed, 
without  acrimony  or  irritation.  Ta- 
ken internally,  they  prove  emetic. 

ZINGIBER  [L.  E .]  Amo- 
mum  Zingiber  Lin.  Ginger ; a 
root  brought  from  China  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ; of  a fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aro- 


matic tafte.  Reftified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts its  virtues  by  infufion,  in 
much  greater  perfection  than  aque- 
ous liquors.  The  latter  elevate  its 
whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent cholics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteftines.  It  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pep- 
per kind,  but  its  efiefts  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offici- 
nal fyrup  [ L . E .]  and  enters  a 
great  number  of  the  compofitions. 


General  titles  including  Jeverol  ftmples. 


The  five  opening  roots  : 


The  five  emollient  herbs  : 


(Smallage, 

Afparagus, 

Fennel, 

Parfley, 

Butchers  broom 

” Marfhmallows, 
Mallows, 

Mercury, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall* 
„ Violets. 


The  four  cordial  flowers ; 


r Borage, 

1 Buglofs, 
) Roles, 

L Violets. 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds : 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds  : 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Anife, 

Caraway, 

Cummin, 

Fennel. 

Bilhopfweed, 
Stone  parfley, 
Smallage, 
Wild  carrot. 

Water  melons 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons. 


P 


*• 
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The  four  lefler  cold  feeds  : 


I 


Succory, 

Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purflane. 


rpjie  four  capillary  herbs  : 


The  four  carminative  flowers: 


f Maidenhair, 

J Englifh  maidenhair, 
J Wall  rue, 

{_  Ceterach, 

f Camomile, 

J Feverfew, 

1 Dill, 

(_  Melilot. 


The  dimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpettive  general  appellations.  This  prattice  ha* 
entirely  ceafed  among  us ; and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  now 
expunged  both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  though 
Hill  retained  in  foreign  ones. 


Genera 1 rules  for  the  collection  and  prefervation  of  ftmples. 


Roots, 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  Ihoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers : biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  wafhed 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
lufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in  a 
frefh  flate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  [is. J 


There  are  twofeafons,  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots  are 
reckoned  the  moft  vigorous,  the 
autumn  and  fpring  ; or  rather  the 
time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  and  that  in  which  the 
vegetation  is  juft  going  to  begin 
again,  or  foon  after  it  has  begun  ; 
which  times  are  found  to  differ  con- 
fiderably  in  different  plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  firft  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, direfted  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  ; in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
is  continued  in  the  fucceeding  ones. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear  in- 
deed to  be  moft  efficacious  in  the 
fpring  : but  as  at  this  time  they  are 
alfo  the  moft  juicy,  and  confequent- 
ly  fhrivel  much  in  drying,  and  are 
rather  more  difficultly  preferved,  it 
is  commonly  thought  moft  advifa- 
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Me  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule  however  can  be  given,  that 
fliall  obtain  univerfally.  Arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  iyiiddle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
being  lefs  attive  than  at  other  fea- 
fons  ; while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  comparifon 
cf  what  it  was  in  the  autumn, 
Spring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come . to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold  ; but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots  [£■.] 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves, 
there  cannot  perhaps  be  any  univer- 
fal  rule,  any  more  than  for  roots; 
for  though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be 
in  their  greateft  vigour  about  the 
time  of  their  flowering,  or  a little 
before,  there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marlhmallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
Jxmng,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a woody  na- 
ture. A difference  of  the  fame  kind 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees  and  fhrubs : the  young 
buds,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  of 
the  black  poplar  tree,  have  a ftrong 
fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that 
cf  ftorax,  but  by  the  time  that  the 
leaves  have  come  to  their  full 
growth,  their  fragrance  is  ex* 
haufted. 

Herbs  are  dire&ed  by  mod  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be  dried 
in  the  {hade  ; a rule  which  appears 
to  be  very  juft,  though  it  has  fome- 
times  been  mifunderftood.  They 
art  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  fun’s 


heat,  but  from  the  ftrong  aftion  of 
the  folar  light , by  which  laft  their 
colours  are  very  liable  to  be  altered 
or  deltroyed,  much  more  fo  than 
thofe  of  roots.  Slow  dryingof  them 
in  a cool  place  is  far  from  being  of 
any  advantage.  Both  their  colours 
and  virtues  arepreferved  in  greateft 
perfe£lion,when  they' are  dried  hafti- 
ly,  by  a heat  of  common  fire  as  great 
as  that  which  the  fun  can  impart: 
the  juicy  ones  in  particular  require 
to  be  dried  by  heat,  being  other- 
wife  fubjeft  to  turn  black.  Odo- 
riferous herbs,  dried  by  fire  till 
they  become  friable,  difeover  in- 
deed, in  this  arid  ftate,  very  little 
fmell ; not  that  the  odorous  matter 
is  diflipated  ; but  on  account  of  its 
not  being  communicated  from  the 
perfectly  dry  fubjeft,  to  dry  air  ; 
for  as  foon  as  a watery  vehicle  is 
fupplied,  whether  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it 
for  a little  time  to  a moift  air,  the 
odorous  parts  begin  to  be  extrafted 
by  virtue  of  the  aqueous  moifture, 
and  difeover  themfelves  in  their 
full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  curation  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
nefe.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as 
gathered,  are  brought  into  an  a- 
partment  furnifhed  with  a number 
of  little  furnaces  or  ftoves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a clean 
fmooth  iron  plate.  The  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges ; 
they  are  then  immediately  fwept 
off  on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano- 
ther fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily  : this  procefs  is  repeated  two* 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing as  the  leaves  are  difpofed  to  un- 
bend on  {Unding* 
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Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes 
are  taken  before  they  open, 
and  the  white  heels  dipt  off  and 
thrown  away  [£.] 

The  quick  drying,  before  re- 
commended for  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers  ; in  nioll  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmell  are  more  perilhable 
than  in  leaves,  and  more  fubjecl  to 
be  impaired  by  flow  exficcation.  Of 
the  flowers  which  come  frelh  into 
the  apothecaries’  hands,  the  only 
ones  employed  dry  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  are  red  rofes ; and 
thefe,  in  all  the  compofltions  in 
which  they  are  ufed  in  a dry  flate, 
are  exprefsly  ordered  to  be  dried 
haftily,  (celeriter  arefaftte.)  One 
of  the  moll  valuable  aromatics  of 
European  growth,  faffren,  is  a part 
of  a flower,  dried  on  paper  on  a 
kind  of  kiln,  with  a heat  fufficient 
to  make  it  fweat,  with  care  only  not 
to  endanger  the  fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  flowers  are  confined 
to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in 
different  plants.  Saffron  is  a An- 
gular production,  growing  at  the 
^nd  of  the  flile  or  piltil  : the  aCtive 
part  of  camomile  flowers  is  the  yel- 
low difk,  or  bucton  in  the  middle  ; 
that  of  lilies,  rofes,  clove-july-flow- 
ers,  violets,  and  many  others,  the 
petala  or  flower-leaves  ; while  rofe- 
mary  has  little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe 
parts,  the  fragrance  admired  in  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly 
in  the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  fhould  be  colle&ed  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry. 


before  they  fall  off  fpontaae- 
oufly.  Fruits  alfoare  to  be  ga- 
thered when  ripe,  unlefs  they  arc 
ordered  to  be  otherwife  [£.] 

Or  the  fruits  whofe  colleflion. 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  arc 
ufed  in  an  unripe  Hate  : the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  c 
mild  aftringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange,  tree  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  green-houfes,  is  fome- 
times  gathered  in  a flate  of  much 
greater  immaturity,  foon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  ha* 
acquired  its  acid  juice  ; at  this  time 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit- 
ter, greatly  refembling  what  are 
called  Curaflao  oranges,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  fame 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period* 
in  a warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  colle&ing  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  be- 
ing in  their  greateft  perfection  at 
the  time  of.  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifture* 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  in  autumn.  Such  at 
abound  with  a grofs  expreffible  oil* 
as  thofe  commonly  called  the  coldL 
feeds,  fhould  never  be  expofed  to 
any  confiderable  heat  ; for  this 
would  haften  the  rancidity,  which* 
however  carefully  kept,  they  arc 
Very  liable  to  contraft.  Seeds  are 
bell  preferved  in  their  natural 
hulks,  or  coverings,  which  fhould 
be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of 
ufing  ; the  hulk,  or  cortical  part 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  fr09 
being  injured  by  the  air. 

Wood*  and  Barks.' 

The  moll  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  lhaving  off 
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tbeir  barks,  is  generally  the  win- 
ter [£.] 

The  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  fimples  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
are  the  juniper  and  box  ; the  for- 
mer of  which  is  rarely  or  never  kept 
in  the  Ihops,  or  employed  in  prac- 
tice ; the  other  is  procured  from 
the  turner,  and  it  is  indifferent  at 
what  feafon  it  has  been  cut  down, 
being  at  all  times  fufficiently  fit 
for  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the 
yielding  of  an  empyreumatic  oil  by 
diftillation  in  a ftrong  lire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  London  college  has  not  retained 
one  : in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia there  are  feveral,  viz.  thofe 
of  the  alh  tree,  birch  tree,  oak, 
elm,  floe,  wild  fervice,  black  al- 
der, and  elder,  which,  however, 
have  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  feafons  of  their 
greateft  perfe&ion  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  experience.  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  barks  be  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
cinal matter  in  the  fummer  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum, 
as  to  burft  fpontaneoufly,  and  dis- 
charge the  redundant  quantity.  It 


is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfwers  belt  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
time  cf  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
fpring ; and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aftringent 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, it  Ihould  feem  to  be  fitteft 
for  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  be  obferved,  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  in  this  laft  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  moft  con- 
veniently peeled  off. 

/ 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moftperfed  ftate, 
unlefs  they  are  ordered  otherwil'e 

w 

Thb  animals  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  only  millepede* 
and  the  viper  ; to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh adds  fnails,  earthworms,  and 
bees.  Whatever  virtues  thefe  bo- 
dies may  have,  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  belt  when  they  have  attained  to 
their  common  full  growth.  As  there 
are  no  diftindions  of  maturity  or 
immaturity  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
the  only  rule  for  direding  our  choice 
here  muft  be,  the  purity  of  the  fub- 
jeds  from  any  mixture  of  other 
bodies.  None  of  them  are  ever  to 
be  ufed  in  an  impure  Hate. 


PART 
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PART  III. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


i 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MORE  SIMPLE'  PREPARATIONS. 


T ERREORUM,  aliorumque 
quae  aqua  non  diffolvuntur 
corporum  praeparatio.  The 
preparation  of  EARTHY  and 
fuch  other  pulverable  bodies  as 
will  not  dtjfolve  in  water. 

THESE  fubftances  are  firft 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,  upon  a hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder : this  is  to  be 

dried  upon  a chalk  Hone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a few  days, 
in  a warm,  or,  at  leaft,  very  dry 
place.  L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

JErugo,  <verdegris.  L. 

Antimonium,  antimony.  L.  E. 
Chelxcancrorum,  crabs  claws.  L.  E. 
Corallium,  coral.  L.  E. 

Creta,  chalk.  L.  E. 

Lapis  bezoar  : bezoar  ftone  ; which 
is  to  be  moifened  in  the  le-vigation, 
with  fpirit  of  wine  injtead  of 
water . L. 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  font , 
previoufy  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
tho/e  who  make  bra/s.  L.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mineral 
may  be  calcined  by  heating 
three  times  red-hot,  and  quenching 
it  as  often  in  water.  E. 

Lapis  haematites,  blood-fotte.L.  E. 

Lapis  lazuli.  E. 

Margaritse,  pearls.  L.  E. 

Oculi  cancrorum,  crabs  eyes,  fo  call- 
ed. L . E. 

Oftreorum  tefla:,  oyfer  Jhells , wajh- 
ed  clean  from  dirt l L.  Thef* 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofing 
them  for  fome  days  to  the  fun,  and 
then  rubbing  them  in  a marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a kind  of 
pafe  ; this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
into  an  impalpable  powder : the 
hollow  fells  are  preferred  [£.  J 
on  account  of  their  containing 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in 
proportion  to  the  outward  rough 
coat,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones  : 
the  rough  matter  appears  to  be 
largely  impregnated  with  marine 
fait. 
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Ovorum  teftae,  egg  Jhells,  freed  by 
boiling,  from  the  jkin  that  adheres 
to  them . L. 

Succinum,  amber.  L.  E. 

Tutia,  tatty.  L.  E. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine and  tutty,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  mod  fubtile  powder  pcf- 
fible.  L. 

1 Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre-  | 
pared,  it  is  cuflomary,  indead  of 
the  done  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe,  con- 
fiding of  two  domes,  the  uppermod 
of  which  turns  horizontally  upon 
the  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in 
the  middle,  for  the  conveniency  of 
fupplying  f re  fit  matter,  or  of  return- 
in'* that  which  has  already  palled, 
tilt  it  is  reduced  to  a proper  degree 
of  finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  Ihould  be 
taken,  whatever  kind  of  indru- 
ments  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  fufficient  hardnefs,  otherwife 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow- 
ders. The  haematites,  a hard  iron 
ore,  is  mod  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes ; for  if 
the  common  levigating  Hones  be 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
finilhed,  will  contain  almod  as 
much  of  foreign  matter  from  the 
indrument  as  of  the  hematites.. 

It  has  been  cntlomary  to  moiften 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
rofe,  balm,  and  other  didilled  wa- 
ters. Thefe  neverthelefs  have  no 
advantage  over  common  water, 
iince  ir.  the  fubfequent  exficcation 
they  muft  neceffariiy  exhale,  leav- 
ing the  medicine  poflefled  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  might  be 
equally  expected  from  it  when  pre- 
pared with  the  cheaper  element. 

Some  few  fubdances  indeed  are 
more  advantageoufly  levigated  with 
$ 
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fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  be7oar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expefted  in  this  ccdly  pre- 
paration, confiderably  improved 
thereby.  A little  fpirit  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  other  animal  fubdances, 
if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and 
large  quantities  of  them  are  pre- 
pared at  once,  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  putrefaClion  ; an  accident 
which,  in  thofe  circumdances, 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are 
levigated  with  water  only.  Crabs- 
eyes,  which  abound  with  animal 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  before  for  re- 
ducing antimony,  calamine  and 
tutty,  to  the  greated  fubtilty  pof- 
fible,  demands  particular  attention- 
The  tendernefs  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  two  lad  are  ufually  ap- 
plied, requires  them  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  any  admixture  of 
grofs  irritating  particles.  The  firft, 
when  not  thoroughly  comminuted, 
might  not  only,  by  its  lharp  needle- 
like fpicula,  wound  the  domach, 
but  likewife  anfwers  little  valuable 
pnrpofe  as  a medicine,  proving 
either  an  ufelefs  load  upon  the 
vifcera,or  at  bed  paffing  off  with- 
out any  other  feniible  effeCt  than 
an  increafe  of  the  grofler  evacua- 
tions : whild,  if  reduced  to  a great 
degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns  out  a 
medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 

The  mod  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wall)  off  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water,  and 
continue  levigating  the  remainder 
till  the  whole  becomes  fine  enough 
to  remain,  for  fome  time,  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  fluid  ; a procefs  received 
in  the  Edinburgh  - pharmacopoeia, 
and  there  direfted  as  follows. 

Edinb. 

A quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a large  veflel,  and  the  veflel  Re- 
peatedly 
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peatedly  (haken,  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be  dif- 
fused th  ough  the  water:  the 
liquor  i;  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  water 
would  not  take  up,  is  to  be  fur- 
ther levigated,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

After  this  method  are  prepar- 
ed antimony,  calamine,  tutty, 
bloodftone,  chalk,  and  lapis  la- 
zuli. 

Br  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  pra&ifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  ary  re- 
quired degree  of  tenuity  ; and  with- 
out the  lead  mixture  of  the  g/ofs 
parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation.  All  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in  the 
water,  longer  and  longer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  its  linenefs. 
The  fame  procefs  may  likewife  be 
advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
hard  pulverable  bodies  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  or  artificial  prepa- 
rations of  them  ; provided  they  be 
not  Soluble  in,  or  Specifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  animal  and  ab- 
forbent  powders,  crabs  claws,  crabs 
eyes,  oyfter  Shells,  egg  (hells,  chalk, 
pearl,  coral  and  bezoar,  are  not 
well  adapted  to  this  treatment  ; nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  readily  Soluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  commi- 
nution. If  no  acid  be  contained  in 
the  firft  paflages,  they  are  apt  to 
concrete,  with  the  mucous  matter 
ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  in- 
difloluble  mafles ; the  greater  de- 
gree of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to, 
the  more  are  they  difpofed  to  form 
fuch  concretions,  and  enabled  to 
obftrufl  the  orifices  of  Small  vcfi'els. 
See  page  62. 
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axungi^e  porcinae,  SEVI- 

que  GV1LLI  purificatio. 

The  ‘purification  or  trying  of  hogs 
lard  and  mutton  fact. 

Lond. 

Chop  them  into  Small  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a gentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  water; 
then  Strain  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to  pre- 
vent the  fat  from  burning  and  turn- 
ing black  ; which  it  does  very  ef- 
fectually, though  it  Somewhat  pro- 
longs the  procefs,  and  is  likewife 
apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by  the  fat. 
The  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  directs 
the  fat  to  be  firft  freed  from  the 
(kins,  blood  veftels,  and  fibres,  then 
walked  in  fre(h  quantities  of  water 
till  it  no  longer  give  the  liquor  any 
bloody  tinge,  afterwards  melted, 
(trained,  and  kept  dole  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air.  The  (hops  are 
ufuaily  Supplied  with  thefe  fats 
ready  prepared. 

AXUNGJ,E  VIPERIN^E 

curatio. 

The  purification  of  viper's  fat. 

Lond. 

Let  the  fat,  Separated  from  the  in- 
teliines,  be  melted  by  a gentl* 
fire,  and  then  prelfed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

i 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufually 
purified  at  a time,  is  fo  Small,  that 
the  hedt  may  be  ealily  regulated  fo 
as  to  prevent  burning,  without  the 
addition  of  any  water. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton obferves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat.  It  is  Suf- 
ficient if  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
bloody  parts  be  taken  away ; for 
S z tho 
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the  reft  of  the  membranes  crifp  up 
while  the  fat  melts,  fo  as  to  be 
cafily  feparated  by  draining. 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 

The  defpumation  or  clarifying  of 
honey. 

Land,  and  Edinb. 

Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath  (that  is,  by  fetting 
the  veflfel  containing  the  honey 
in  a veftel  of  hot  water)  and  the 
fcum  which  arifes,  taken  oft. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is 
to  purify  the  honey  from  wax,  or 
other  drofl'y  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of  the 
prefs  in  its  feparation  from  the 
comb  ; and  from  meal  and  fuch 
like  fubftances,  which  are  Some- 
times fraudulently  mingled  with  it. 
When  the  honey  is  rendered  liquid 
and  thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter 
matters  rife  freely  to  the  Surface. 

SCILLvE  COCTIO. 

The  baking  of  fquills. 

Land. 

Let  the  Squill  (freed  from  the  outer 
Ikin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  in- 
clofed  in  a paite,  made  of  wheat- 
flour  and  water,  and  baked  in  an 
oven,  till  the  pafte  become  dry, 
and  the  fquill  Soft  and  tender 
throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as  the 
theriaca,  and  is  continued  in  our 
difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe  than 
hjaking  the  troches  of  fquills,  which 
are  one  of  its  principal  ingredients. 
The  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  hav- 
ing now  drOpt  the  theriaca,  has 
dropt  alfo  the  baked  fquills  and  the 
troches,  and  admitted  them  for- 
merlv  onlv  in  compliance  with  cuf- 
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tom,  giving  exprefsly  the  prefe- 
rence to  fquills  moderately  dried. 
The  intention  of  baking  the  root  is 
to  abate  its  acrimony. 

SCILLiE  EXSICCATIO. 

The  drying  of  fquills. 

Land. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its 
outer  lkin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill  dries 
much  Sooner  than  when  only  its 
Several  coats  are  feparated,  as  has 
been  ufually  direfted  ; the  internal 
part  being  here  laid  bare,  which, 
in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  is  co- 
vered with  a thin  fkin,  that  im- 
pedes the  exhalation  of  the  moifture. 
The  root  lofes,  in  this  procefs, 
four-fifths  of  its  original  weight  ; 
the  parts  which  exhale,  appear  to 
be  merely  watery  : hence  fix  grains 
of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to 
half  a dram  of  it  when  frefli  ; a cir- 
cumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine. In  the  preceding  editions 
of  our  difpenfatory,  a particular 
caution  was  given,  not  to  ufe  an 
iron  knife  for  cutting  fquills,  but 
one  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  bone  : 
the  foundation  of  this  caution  is 
faid  to  be  not  fo  much  that  the 
fquill  would  receive  any  ill  quali- 
ties from  the  iron  ; as,  that  its  acrid 
juice,  adhering  to  the  knife,  might 
render  a wound  received  by  it  ex- 
tremely painful,  or  even  dangerous. 

RHABARBARI  et  NUCIS 
MOSCHATjE  torrefattio. 

The  roofing  of rhubarb  and  nutmeg • 

Lond. 

Road  them  with  a gentle  heat,  until 
they  become  ealily  friable. 

Nutmegs, 
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Nutmegs,  in  their  natural  ftate, 
are  fo  foft  and  un&uous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a form 
in  which  they  are  occalionally  want- 
ed ; and  rhubarb  is  very  difficultly 
fo,  unlefs  it  be  thoroughly  dry. 
The  correfa&ion  renders  themeafily 
pulverable,  and  as  foon  as  this 
point  is  obtained,  ihould  be  imme- 
diately difcontinued,  otherwife  the 
drugs  will  be  confiderably  injured. 
This  treatment  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  increafe  the  aftringency  of  the 
fubjecls,  perhaps  on  no  very  good 
foundation  : it  undoubtedly  ren- 

ders the  rhubarb  lefs  purgative,  and 
the  nutmegs  lefs  aromatic.  Both 
drugs  may  be  reduced  into  fuffici- 
ently  fine  parts  for  molt  purpofes, 
by  means  of  a grater,  without  any 
alteration  being  made  in  their  na- 
tive quality. 

SPONGLE  USTIO. 

•The  burning  of  fponge. 

Lond. 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a clofe  earthern 
veffel,  until  it  becomes  black, 
and  eafily  friable  : then  powder 
it  in  a glafs  or  marble  mortar. 

This  medicine,  now  firft  received 
in  the  difpenfatory,  has  been,  in  ufe 
for  a confrderable  time  ; and  em- 
ployed againft  fcrophulous  dilor- 
ders,  and  cutaneous  foulneffes,  in 
dofes  of  a fcruple  and  upwards. 
Its  virtues  feem  to  depend  upon  a 
volatile  fait,  j u It  formed,  and  com- 
bined with  its  own  oil  : if  the 
fponge  be  diftilled  with  a itronger 
heat,  it  yields  a larg?  proportion  of 
that  fait  in  its  proper  form.  i he 
fait  is  in  this  preparation  fo  far  ex- 
tricated, that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be 
ground  in  a brafs  mortar,  it  cor- 
rodes the  metal,  fo  as  to  contract  a 
difagrceable  taint,  and  fometimes 
an  emetic  quality. 

Bees,  earthworm*,  and  other  ani- 


mal fubftances,  have  by  fome  been 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
recommended  in  different  difeafes  ; 
but  as  thefe  fubftances  fall  greatly 
ffiort  of  fponge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them 
by  fire,  they  are  probably  inferior 
alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all 
the  animal  matters  that  have  been 
tried,  raw  filk  is  the  only  one  which 
exceeds,  or  equals  fponge,  in  the 
produce  of  fait. 

A good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfection.  The  fponge  Ihould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  the  fponge 
when  prepared,  will  fometimes 
amount  to  a confiderabie  quantity. 
The  burning  Ihould  be  difcontinued 
as  foon  as  ever  the  matter  is  be- 
come thoroughly  black.  If  the 
quantity  put  into  the  veffel  at  once 
be  large,  the  outfide  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt  before  the  infide  is 
affedled  ; and  the  volatile  fait  of 
the  former  will  in  part  efcape,  be- 
fore that  in  the  latter  is  begun  to 
be  formed.  The  beft  method  of 
avoiding  this  inconvenience,  feems 
to  be,  to  keep  the  fponge  continu- 
ally ftirring,  in  fuch  a machine  as 
is  ufed  for  the  roafting  of  coffee. 

CORNU  CERVI  CALCINA- 
TIO. 

The  calcination  of  hartjhorn . 

Lond . 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  a pot- 
ter’s furnace,  till  they  become 
perfe&ly  white  ; then  powder  and 
levigate  them  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other  earthy  bodies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally  to 
burn  out  and  expel  the  oil,  fait,  and 
other  volatile  parts  ; fo  as  to  leave 
only 'a  white  infipid  animal  earth. 
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For  this  purpofe,  a ftrong  fire,  and 
the  free  admiffion  of  air,  are  ne- 
ceffhrv.  The  potter’s  furnace  is 
directed  merely  for  the  fake  of  con- 
venience ; where  this  is  not  to  t>e 
had,  any  common  furnace  or  f.ove 
may  be  made  to  ferve : on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grate  fpread  lorne  lighted 
charcoal,  and  above  thislaythe  hofns. 
The  whole  will  burn  vehemently  : 
the  vegetable  matter  is  reduced  to 
afhe-  ; and  the  horns  are  burnt  to 
whitenefs,  ftill  retaining  their  origi- 
nal form,  by  which  they  are  eafiiy 
diking  milled  from  the  other:  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  loon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing any  fixed  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable allies  moiftened  by  the  air. 
The  horns  left  after  the  diftillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts- 
horn, are  as  ptoper  for  this  ufe  as 
any  other  ; that  procefs  only  col- 
ledling  fuch  parts  as  are  here  diffi- 
pated  m the  air. 

Calcined  hartlhorn  is  the  pureft 
of  the  animal  abldrbent  powders  ; 
as  being  perfectly  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  with  which 
molt  of  the  others  abound.  It  ap- 
pears neverthelefs  to  be  one  of  the 
weakeft  in  abforbent  power,  or  the 
moll  difficult  of  fclution  in  acids. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

The  extraction  of  pulps. 
Land. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  dry,  are  to  be  boiled  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  until  they  be- 
come foft : then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve, 
and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to 
due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen 
vefi'el,  over  a gentle  fire  ; taking 
care  to  keep  the  matter  continu- 
ally ftirring,  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 


from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  re- 
duced afterwards  to  a proper 
confiftence,  by  evaporating  the 

water. 

The  pulps  of  fruitc  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefti,  are  to  be  prelfed 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STYRACIS  COLATIO. 

The  framing  of  forax . 

Lond. 

Soften  ftorax  calamita  in  hot  water; 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates  ; and  feparate  the 
ftorax,  now  purified,  from  the 
water. 

The  ftorax  commonly  met  with. 
Hands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica- 
tion. It  contains  a large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  from  which  this 
procefs  efrettually  frees  it,  though 
in  other  refpe£ls  liable  to  fome  in* 
conveniences.  The  woody  fubftance 
in  fome  mcafure  defends  the  ftorax 
from  the  aclien  of  the  prefi,  and  re- 
tains part  of  it ; at  the  fame  time  that 
the  ftorax  is  apt  to  fuller  a confider- 
able  diffipation  of  its  volatile  parts, 
in  which  its  fragrance  and  principal 
virtue  confift.  To  prevent  as  much 
as  poffible  this  inconvenience,  the 
operator  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
ufing  a greater  heat  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  ; and  as  foon  as  the 
ftorax  is  fufficiently  foftened,  to  be 
expeditious  in  the  llraining  of  it. 
It  has  been  queried  whether  this 
refin  do  not  communicate  fomewhat 
to  the  water  it  is  boiled  in  ; as  ben- 
zoine,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its 
other  pharmaceutical  chara&ers, 
imparts  to  water  a faiine  matter 
fimilar  to  the  fublimed  flowers. 
On  trial  it  could  not  be  obfierved 
that  any  faiine  matter  was  thus  fe- 
parated from  ftorax,  though  it  im- 
pregnated the  water  conliderably 
with  its  fragrance. 


Storax 
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Storax  may  be  excellently  pu-  um  are  by  this  procefs  effe&ually 
rified  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  feparated  ; but  lome  of  its  hete- 
in  which  this  refin  totally  diflblves,  rogeneous  admixtures,  confuting 
£0  as  to  pals  through  a liltre,  the  chiefly  of  dull  and  farinaceous  mat- 
impurities  alone  being  left  If  the  ters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to  pais 
dtorax  be  afterwards  wanted  in  a along  with  it  through  the  pores  of 
folid  form, it  may  be  recovered  from  the  drainer  when  dilated  by  the 
this  folution  by  gently  diltilling  off  prefs  ; this  manifedly  appears  upon 
the  lpirit,  which  will  elevate  very  boiling  the  drained  opium  in  water, 
little  of  its  flavour,  or  by  pouring  and  afterwards  in  lpirit  ; when  a 
to  it  a quantity  of  water.  See  conflderable  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
chap.  vi.  fcft.  3.  ter  will  be  left.,  which  is  not  folu- 

ble  in  either  of  thole  menllrua. 


OPIUM  COLATUM,  vel  EX- 
TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 

Strained  opium , or  the  theba  'u 
extract. 

Lend. 

Take  of  opium,  cat  into  flices, 
one  pound  ; diffolve  it  into  the 
confidence  of  a pulp,  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  : and  whild 
it  remains  quite  hot,  ftrortgly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces  through/ 
a linen  cloth  : the  drained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water-bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confluence. 

Opium  thus  foftened  by  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water,  pafies 
the  Itrainer  entire,  the  feces  only 
being  left  behind.  If  it  we/e 
diflolved  in  a large  quantity  of 
■water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Where  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  in- 
fpiflation  is  moll  commodioufly  per- 
formed in  a water-bath  : but  fmall 
quantities  may  be  very  fafely  in- 
fpiflated,  by  placing  the  vefl'el  im-" 
mediately  over  a gentle  fire,  the 
matter  being  kept  dirring,  and  the 
veflel  occasionally  removed  from 
the  fire,  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
The  groiler  impurities  of  the  opi- 


THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  am- 
moniacum,  galbanum,  afafeetida, 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner,  only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ufe  of  without  injury.  If 
the  refinous  part  happen  to  fub- 
fide,  take  it  out,  and  referve  it 
Co  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpiflation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  red  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likevvife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  becomes 
loft  enough  to  be  prefled  from 
its  impurities  through  a canvas 
drainer.  [Z,.] 

In  the  draining  of  all  the  gums, 
care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  t<Jo  great,  nor  too  long 
continued  ; otherwife  a confidera- 
ble  portion  of  their  more  adtive  vo- 
latile matter  will  be  lod  r an  in- 
convenience which  cannet,  by  any 
care,  be  wholly  avoided  : hence,  as 
the  faculty  of  Paris  obferves,  the 
purer  tears,  un drained,  are  prefera- 
ble, for  internal  ufe,  to  the  drained 
gums.  The  method  of  foftening 
the  gum  in  a bladder  by  external 
heat,  without  the  addition  of  water , 
appears  to  be  the  mod  eligible  for 
all  thofe  that  will  admit  of  being 
S 4.  *hu» 
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thus  liquefied  fufficiently  ; both  as 
exhalation  is  prevented  during  the 
liquefa&ion  ; and  the  {trained  gum 
returns  in  cooling  to  its  original  con- 
fidence, without  the  further  heat 
which  isrequifitein  the  other  method 
for  evaporating  the  water.  Opi- 
um is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by  heat 
than  the  reft  of  the  gums,  the  vir- 
tues of  this  drug  Teeming  to  refide 
more  in  its  fixed  than  in  the  vola- 
tile parts : it  is  reverthelefs  expe- 
dient, that  the  fmell  of  the  opium, 
which  affords  an  uleful  .mark  of  its 
enuinenefs  be  as  much  as  poffi- 
le  preferved  ; this,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  water  were  large,  would  be 
dejtroyed  by  the  long  evaporation 
which  would  then  become  necef- 
fary. 

In  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  the  fouler  kinds  of 
aloes,  are  directed  to  be  purified, 
by  diffolving  them  in  a Sufficient 
quantity  of  water  with  a gentle 
heat,  ftraining  the  Solutions,  and 
evaporating  them  to  the  confif- 
tence  of  honey.  The  other 
gums  are  not  required  to  be  pu- 
rified* 


Part  III. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
confidence,  to  which  the  drained, 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was  de- 
ter mined  with  more  precifion,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  opium,  that 
there  might  be  as  little  uncertainty 
as  poffible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PRiEPA- 
RA7IO. 

Preparation  of  millepedes . 
Lond. 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pendcd  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a clofeveffel,  till  they  are  kil- 
led by  the  fteam,  and  rendered 
friable. 

Edinb. 

Let  them  be  included  in  a proper 
veffel,  and  dried  with  a very  gen- 
tle heat. 

Both  thefe  are  convenient  ways 
of  rendering  millepedes  pulverable, 
without  endangering  any  lofs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  poffefs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Subjlances  extracted  from  vegetables  by  exprejjion. 


SECT.  I. 

Juices . 


JUICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by 
including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruited,  &c  in  a hair 
bag,  and  prefling  them,  betwixt 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
fcrew  prefs,  as  long  as  any  liquor 
drops  from  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderate- 
ly bruifed  ; for  if  thefe  be  over 
bruifed,  a large  quantity  of  the 
herbaceous  matter  will  be  forced 
out  along  with  the  juice.  Hempen 
or  woollen  bags  are  apt  to  commu- 
nicate a difagreeable  flavour  ; the 
threads  of  thefe  likewife  fwell  in 
proportion  as  they  imbibe  moifture, 
fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent 
the  free  percolation  of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water  creffes,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from  the 
aperient  ladefcent  plants,  as  dan- 
delion and  hawkweed,  and  from 
fundry  other  vegetables,  contain 
great  part  of  the  peculiar  tafte  and 
virtues  of  the  rcfpedive  fubjeds. 
The  juices,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
tracted from  moft  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the 
fragrant  Turkey  balm,  commonly 


called  balm  of  Gilead,  have  fcarcely 
any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the 
plants,  and  feem  to  differ  little 
from  decodions  of  them,  made  in 
water,  boiled  till  the  volatile  odo- 
rous parts  have  been  diflipated. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers, 
as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacinth,  not 
only  impart  nothing  of  their  fra- 
grance to  their  juice,  but  have  it 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  previous 
bruifing.  From  want  of  fufiicient 
attention  to  thefe  particulars,  prac- 
titioners have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived in  the  effeds  of  preparations 
of  this  clafs:  juice  of  mint  has 
been  often  prefcribed  as  a ftoma- 
chic,  though  it  wants  thofe  qua- 
lities, by  which  mint  itfelf,  and 
its  other  preparations,  operate  in 
that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefied 
out  from  plants,  differ  from  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or  from 
incifions;  thefe  1 aft  con  filling  chief- 
ly of  fuch  fluids  as  are  not  diffufed 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
vegetable  fubjed,  but  elaborated  in 
diftind  veffels,  or  fecreted  into  par- 
ticular receptacles.  From  poppy 
heads,  (lightly  wounded,  there  iflues 
a thick  milky  liquor,  which  dries 
by  a moderate  warmth,  into  opi- 
um ; whilft  the  juice  obtained  from 
them  by  preffure  is  of  a dark  green 
colour,  and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices,  newly  expreffed,  are  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  thick,  vifcid,  and  very  im- 
pure: by  colature,  a quantity  of 
grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the  juice 
becomes  thinner,  limpid,  and  bet- 
ter fluted  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
though  as  yet  not  entirely  pure. 
On  Handing,  it  becomes  again  tur- 
bid, and  apt  to  run  into  a fermen- 
tative or  putrefactive  ftate.  Clari- 
fication with  whites  of  eggs  ren- 
ders the  juices  more  perfectly  fine  ; 
but  there  are  few  that  will  bear 
this  treatment  without  a manifeft 
injury  to  their  flavour,  tafte,  and 
virtue. 

The  mofl  effectual  method  of  pu- 
rifying and  preferving  thefe  liquors, 
is,  to  let  the  ftrained  juices  Hand  in 
a cool  place,  till  they  have  depo- 
fited  their  grofler  feces,  and  then 
gently  pafs  them  feveral  times 
through  a fine  drainer  till  perfectly 
clear  ; when  about  one-fortieth  part 
their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  dif- 
fered to  Hand  as  before  : a frelh  fe- 
diment  will  now  be  depofited, 
from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  ftrained  again,  and  put 
into  fmall  bottles  that  have  been 
walked  with  fpirit  and  dried.  A 
little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  fur- 
face,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the 
bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed  with 
leather,  paper,  or  ftopt  with  ftraw, 
as  the  flulks  in  which  Florence 
wine  is  brought  to  us  : this  ferves 
to  keep  out  dull,  and  fuft’ers  the 
air,  which  in  procefs  of  time  ari- 
fes  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  to 
efcape  ; which  air  would  otherwile 
endanger  the  burfting  of  the  glaf- 
fes,  or,  being  imbibed  afrefh,  ren- 
der their  contents  vapid  and  foul. 
The  bottles  are  to  be  kept  on  the 
bottom  of  a good  cellar  or  vault, 
placed  up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By 
this  method,  juices  may  be  pre- 
ferved  for  a year  or  two  ; and  fome 
for  a much  longer  time. 


It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  there  are  great  differences  in 
juices,  in  regard  to  their  being  ac- 
companied, in  the  expreflion,  with 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjedts : there 
are  equal  differences  in  regard  to 
their  preferving  thole  virtues,  and 
this  independently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  active  matter,  or  its  difpofi- 
tion  to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile 
virtue  of  fcurvy-grafs  may,  by  the 
above  method,  be  preferved  almoft 
intire  in  its  juice  for  a confiderabie 
time  ; while  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumDer  quickly 
feparate  and  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  fluid  inert.  Juices  of 
arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root, 
and  fundry  other  vegetables,  throw 
off  in  like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCI  SCORBUTfCI. 

The  fcor'outic  juices . 

Lond . 

Take  the  juice  of 

Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  two  pints  ; 
Brooklime, 

Water  crefies,  each  one  pint  ; 
Seville  oranges,  a pint  and  quar- 
ter. 

Mix  them  together,  let  them  fland 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off* 
clear,  or  pafs  it  through  a ltrainer. 

Ediub. 

Take  the  juice  of 
Garden  fcurvy-grafs. 

Water  creffes,  exp  refled  from 
frefh  gathered  herbs, 

Seville  oranges,  of  each  two 
pounds  : 

Spirituous  nutmeg  water  half  a 
pound. 

Mix  them  together  ; let  them  ftand 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of 
confiderabie  ufe  for  the  purpofes 

expreffed 
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exprefied  in  the  title  ; the  orange 
juice  is  an  excellent  afliftant  to  the 
fcurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  and 
ancilcorbutics,  which,  when  thus 
mixed,  have  been  found  from  expe- 
rience to  produce  much  better  ef- 
fects than  when  employed  by  them- 
felves.  Thefe  juices  may  be  taken, 
from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter 
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of  a pint,  two  or  three  times  a day  : 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fometimes  introduce 
a laxative  habit.  Preferved  with 
the  cautions  above  mentioned,  they 
will  keep  good  for  a confiderable 
time ; though,  whatever  care  be 
taken,  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
better  when  frefh. 


Exprejjed  oils . 


SECT.  II. 

Exprejjed  oils. 


Expressed  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a ftone  mor- 
tar, or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mills, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a 
hair  cloth,  and  ftrongly  prel'l'ed 
betwixt  iron  plates.  The  canvas, 
if  employed  alone,  would  be 
fqueezed  lo  clofb  to  the  plates  of 
the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  running  down  : by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  hair  cloth,  a 
free  paflage  is  allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubjett,  and  prefling  out  the  oil, 
in  the  way  of  bufinefs.  To  faci- 
litate the  expreflion,  it  is  cuftoma- 
ry  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the 
prefs ; or  the  fubjett  itfelf  after 
the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ilir- 
ring,  in  a proper  veflel  over  the 
fire  : the  oil,  liquefied  by  the  heat, 
feparates  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully.  When  the  oil  is  defign- 
ed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  this 
pra&ice  is  not  to  be  allowed  ; for 
heat,  efpecially  if  its  degree  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable  ad- 
vantage for  promoting  the  fepara- 
tion,  renders  the  oil  lefs  foft  and 


palatable,  imprefles  a difagreeable 
flavour,  and  increafes  its  dilpofition 
to  grow  rancid.  Hence  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
exprefsly  require  the  operation  to 
be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  but  for  a few  days  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol- 
lient quality,  and  become  highly 
rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ing any  tendency  to  this  acrid  ir- 
ritating ftate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 
ten ul'ed  for  abating  immoderate 
irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofea 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contract  an  acri- 
mony and  rancidity  while  contained 
in  the  original  fubjects.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  un&uous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran- 
cid; almonds  are  particularly  liable 
to  inconveniencies  of  this  kind. 

Exprefled  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  differ- 
ent fubje&s,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed, 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and.  others. 
Thofe  dire&ed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  are, 

* OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 

Oil  of  almonds. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINE 

Oil  of  linfeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  RICINI. 

Oil  of  ricinus. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPI. 

Oil  of  mujlard  feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently  ; the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differences 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  of  the 
fubjedts  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  expref- 
fion  : the  oil  of  mu  Hard -feed  is  as 
foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungen- 
cy, as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the 
pungency  of  the  multard  remain- 
ing entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
expreffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  ef  thejr  properties  from 
one  another;  but  in  medicinal 
qualities  they  appear  to  be  all 
nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one 
common  emollient  virtue.  They 
foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tund  acrimonious  humours:  and 

thus  become  ferviceable,  internally, 
in  pains,  inflammation's,  heat  of 
urine,  hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs, 
&c.  in  glyfters,  for  lubricating  the 
inteftines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ; and  in 
external  applications,  for  tenfion 
and  rigidity  of  particular  parts. 
Their  common  dofe  is  half  an 
ounce  : in  fome  cafes,  they  are 
given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or 
four  ounces.  The  mofl  commodi- 
ous forms  for  their  exhibition,  we 
fhall  fee  hereafer,  in  the  chapter  of 
Emulfions. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aroma- 
tic fubftances,  differ  from  the  fore- 
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going,  in  retaining,  for  the  mofl: 
part,  an  admixture  of  the  aromatic 
matter  of  the  fubjedt.  Thus  nut- 
megs and  mace  yield,  upon  expref- 
fion, an  oil  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  fpices ; and  an  oil 
expreffed  from  anifeeds,  has  a great 
fhare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of  the 
feeds.  A purgative  oil  alfo  is  ex- 
tracted in  America  from  the  pur- 
gative feeds  of  the  ricinus . It  does 
not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 
vegetables  are  communicated  to 
their  expreffed  oils. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varie- 
ties of  oranges,  lemons  and  citrons, 
yield  by  a kind  of  expreffion  their 
effential  oils  almoft  pure,  and 
nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
obtained  from  them  by  diilillation. 
The  effential  oils,  in  which  the 
fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of 
thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained  in 
numerous  little  veficles,  which  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye, 
fpread  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
peel.  If  the  rind  be  cut  in  fiices, 
and  the  flices  feparately  doubled 
or  bent  in  different  parts,  and 
fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
veficles  burlt  at  the  bending,  and 
difcharge  the  oil  in  a number  of 
fine  flendcr  jets.  A glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a glafs  or  por- 
celain veffel,  and  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed againlt  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  ftate  wherein  it  exifled  in 
the  fubjedt,  unaltered  by  fire  or 
other  agents,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
advantage,  unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful  ; as  only  a fmall  part 
of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus  be 
extracted  or  cclledted. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 

lump 


f 
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lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the 
inequality  of  its  furface,  produces 
the  effect  of  a rafp,  in  tearing  open 
the  oily  veficles : and  in  proper 
tion  as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the 
fugar  imbibes  the  oil.  When  the 
outward  part  of  the  lump  is  fut- 
ficiently  moiftened,  it  is  feraped 
•ff,  and  the  operation  continued 

• 1 . 


on  the  frelh  furface.  The  oil  thus 
combined  with  the  fugar,  is  lit  for 
moll:  of  the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied in  a fluid  Hate.  Indeed  the 
pure  eflential  oils,  obtained  by  dif- 
tillation,  are  often  purpofely  mixed 
with  fugar,  to  render  their  ufe  the 
more  commodious. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I 

Infufions  in  different  menftrua. 


SECT.  I. 

Infufions  and  d,e  coitions  in  water. 

I , 


WATER,  the  direft  men* 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extra&s  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe  ; the  refinous  and  oily  prin- 
ciples being,  in  molt  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them  : 
fome  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and 
molt  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  altringents,  yield  to 
water  greatell  part  of  their  fmell, 
talte,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  eflential  oils  and  odo- 
fous  refins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a part  of  the  flavour  ; and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fub- 
Itance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made 
dilfoluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  difl’olves 
only  certain  determinate  quantities 
(fee  page  39.)  By  applying  heat, 
it  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat  ; but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  difi'olved  without  heat. 
With  gummy  fubllances,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly, 
dilfolving  more  and  more  of  them 
till  it  lofes  its  fluidity  : heat  ex- 
pedites the  attion  of  the  water. 


but  cannot  enable  it  to  take  up 
more  than  it  would  do,  by  allow- 
ing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  attive  parts  extrafted  from 
moft  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refins  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  diflolubie  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  vege- 
tables in  a frefh  ifate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  aftive 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moifture  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  lhews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general, 
give  out  more  than  frefh  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  a&ion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  ftate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
flronger  : and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  deferibed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood  that  the  fubjetts  muft  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried  ; unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frefh  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  to 

be 
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be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
frayed or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter ; many  impart  a colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own  ; and  others, 
though  of  a beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  f'carcely  any 
to  the  mcnihuum.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  the  yellow  and  red  flow- 
ers ; of  the  fecond,  the  leaves  of 
moll  plants  ; of  the  third,  fome  of 
the  blue  flowers,  as  tbofe  of  cyanus 
and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors  change 
the  infufions  of  moft  flowers,  the 


yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a red  ; and 
alkalies,  both  fixe  and  volatile,  to 
a green. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extraTs  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  jel- 
lies, broths,  &c.  and,  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  activity,  as  the  acrid  mat- 
ter of  cantharides.  It  difiolves 
alfo  fome  portion  of  calcined  cal- 
careous earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  nfr.eral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  action  an  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article  I.  Infufions  in  cold  water. 


Infusum  cardui. 

Inftifion  of  carduus. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benediCtus,  and  a pint 
of  common  water.  Let  them 
fleep  for  fix  hours,  without  heat, 
and  then  filter  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

By  this  \nanagement,  only  the 
finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
tracted, and  the  infuflon  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter  ; it  fits  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I know  of  the  bitter  kind  ; 
whereas,  by  long  continued  mace- 
ration, or  by  the  application  of 
heat,  the  grofler  and  more  ungrate, 
ful  parts  are  taken  up,  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  naufeous,  fo  as  to  pro- 
voke vomiting.  I have  often  given 
the  light  infuflon,  with  great  be- 
nefit, in  weaknefles  of  the  itonyach, 
where  the  common  bitters  did  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  plea- 
lure  with  aromatic  materials  ; in- 
llead  of  pure  water,  a mixture  there- 
of, with  fome  grateful  diflil led  fpi- 
rituous  water,  as  twelve  ounces  of 
common  water,  and  four  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  water  of  orange  peel,  may 


be  ufed  for  the  menftruum.  The 
little  quantity  of  fpirit  contained 
in  this  compound  will  not  confide- 
rably  vary  the  diflolving  power  of 
the  water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageoufly  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frefh  quantities  of  the 
fubjeft  ; the  water  loading  itfelf 
more  and  more  with  the  a&ive  parts. 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub*- 
tile,  and  aCtive  principles  of  vege- 
tables, in  a form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTHA. 

UnEture  of  mint. 

Edinb. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  fpearmint,  and  a pint 
of  Ample  mint  water.  Steep 
them  in  aclofe  veflel,  in  a warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  tinfture. 


The 
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The  diftilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa- 
ter can  be  made  to  retain  by  diftil- 
lation.  By  infufion,  however,  it 
{till  takes  up  more,  being  equally 
effectual  as  a menftruum  with  frefh 
water  ; hence  the  tindture  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method  of 
obtaining  itrong  infuiions  from  ve- 
getables, and  it  may  be  varied  at 
difcretion  : the  diililled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
menftruum  for  another. 

Infusum  corticis  Peruviani. 

Infufion  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark, 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty-four 
hours,  occafionally  lhaking  the 
veffel  ; then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  pafs  it  through  a 
fine  llrainer. 

The  extrattion  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  ftrong  coftion.  But  this  drug, 
contrary  to  moft  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a refinous  matter,  con- 
taining the  aftringency  of  the  bark, 
is  haltily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diffolved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tur- 
bid, and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom  ; whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  aftringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extra&cd 
together,  and  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  retained  by  the  water 
in  a ftate  of  perfedl  folution.  The 
infufion  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  ftomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  dofes  ©f  two  or  three  ounces,  in 
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intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

Aqua  picea. 

Tar  water. 

Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ; and  after  Handing 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  world  as  a certain  and  fafe 
medicine  in  almoft  all  difeafes  ; a 
flow  yet  effectual  alterative  in  ca- 
chexies, feurvies,  chlorotic,  hyfte- 
rical,  hypochondriacal,  and  other 
chronical  complaints  ; and  a fud- 
den  remedy  in  acute  diftempers 
which  demand  immediate  relief,  as 
pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  the  fmall 
pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers  in  ge- 
neral. The  medicine,  though  cer- 
tainly far  inferior  to  the  chara&er 
that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubt- 
lefs  in  many  cafes  of  confiderable 
utility  : it  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe  ; 
and  occafiorts  fome  confiderable  eva- 
cuations, geuerally  by  perfpiration 
or  urine,  though  fometimes  by 
ftool  or  vomit  ; hence  it  is  fuppofed 
to  a«ff  by  increafing  the  vis  vitas, 
and  enabling  nature  to  expel  the 
morbific  humours. 

I (hall  here  infert,  from  the  firft 
public  recommender  of  this  liquor 
(bifhop  Berkley)  fome  obfervations 
on  the  manner  of  ufing  it.  “ Tar 
“ water,  when  right,  is  not  paler 
<e  than  French,  nor  deeper  co- 
“ loured  than  Spanifh  white  wine, 
“ and  full  as  clear  ; if  there  be 
“ not  a fpirit  very  fenfibly  per- 
“ ceived  in  drinking,  you  may 
t(  conclude  the  tar  water  is  not 
,«*  good.  It  may  be  drank  either 
•<  cold  or  warm : in  cholics,  I 

“ take 
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e<  take  it  to  be  bed  warm.  As  to 
t(  the  quantity,  in  common  chro- 
**  nical  indifpofnions,  a pint  a day 
**  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
“ ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times, 
“ to  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
**  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and 
“ breakfaft  : more  may  be  taken 
“ by  ftrong  ftomachs.  But  thofe 
“ who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
“ veterate  maladies,  muft  drink  a 
“ greater  quantity,  at  lead  a quart 
“ every  twenty-four  hours  : all  of 
“ this  clafs  muft  have  much  pa- 
" tienee  and  perfeverance  in  the 
“ ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all 
“ other  medicines,  which,  though 
**  fure,  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of 
•*  things  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
“ veterate  chronical  diforders.  In 
“ acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
“ it  muft  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
“ and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
“ Hill  enabling  the  patient  to 
“ drink)  perhaps'  a pint  every 
“ hour,  which  I have  known  to 
**  work  furprifing  cures.  But  it 
t(  works  fo  quick,  and  gives  fuch 
“ fpirits,  that  the  patients  often 
•'  think  themfelves  cured  before 
4<  the  fever  hath  quite  left  them.” 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  lime  water. 

Land. 

Take  a pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a gallon  and  a half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  ftand 
to  fettle  : then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  half  a pound  of  frelh  un- 
flacked lime,  put  it  into  an  earth- 
en veflel,  and  fprinkle  upon  it 
four  ounces  of  water  ; keep  the 
veflel  clofe  flopped  till  the  ef- 
fervefcence  ceafes,  and  the  lime 
is  thoroughly  flacked  ; when  pour 
upon  it  twelve  pounds  of  water. 
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and  mix  them  well  together.  As 
foon  a*  the  lime  is  fettled,  fhake 
it  again  ; obferving  to  keep  the 
veflel  ftill  clofe  fhut,  to  exclude 
the  air.  This  is  to  be  repeated 
nine  or  ten  times  ; and  when 
the  lime  is  perfectly  fettled,  filter 
it  through  paper. 

A lime  water  may  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  ihells. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that  when 
poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces  the 
external  part  to  a kind  of  muddy 
fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which  in 
fome  meafure  defends  the  internal 
part  from  being  atted  upon  by  the 
water.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
different  proportions  of  water,  in 
the  two  above  prefcriptions,  oc- 
cafion  any  fenfible  difference  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  produdt ; the  quick- 
lime is  far  from  yielding  all  its  fo- 
luble  parts  to  either  proportion  ; 
the  remainder  giving  a ftrong  im- 
pregnation to  many  frelh  quantities 
of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  the  firft.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  water  in  clofe-ftopt  veflels 
ought  to  be  ftritftly  attended  to  ; 
for  in  open  ones,  the  calcareous 
matter,  diflolved  in  the  liquor,  foon. 
begins,  to  feparate,  and  forms  a 
white  cruft  upon  the  furface.  This 
cruft  is  not  of  a faline  nature,  as 
fome  have  imagined  ; but  an  in- 
flpid  earth,  no  longer  mifcible  with 
watery  liquors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and 
fcorbutic  complaints,  in  fome  kinds 
of  alvine  fluxes,  female  weaknefles, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding 
from  a laxity  and  debility  of  the  fo- 
lids  : particularly  in  corpulent  and 
phlegmatic  habits.  It  appears  like- 
wife  to  be  poflefled  of  a lithontrip- 
tic  power,  and  in  fundry  calculous 
cafes  has  procured  coniiderable  re- 
T lief; 
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lief  : the  lime  water  prepared  from 
calcined  oyfter  fhe! Is,  is  found  to 
be,  in  this  intention,  more  effica- 
cious than  that  of  the  common 
Hone  or  chalk  lime.  It  is  given 
internally,  in  the  dole  of  a quarter 
of  a pint,  three  or  four  times  a 
day;  and  likewife  ufed  externally 
for  waftiing  foul  ulcers. 

A QJJ  A C A L C I S. 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  lime  water. 

Edhib . 

Take  of 

Saflafras,  root  and  bark,  fliaved, 
two  ounces  ; 

Nutmegs,  well  bruifed,  three 
drams ; 

Liquorice  diced,  one  ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  freffi  prepared,  four 
pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a very  clofe  veflel ; and  then 
drain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  lefs  compounded. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce; 

Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two  days, 
and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  more  compounded . 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  fhaved,  half 
a pound  ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  three  drams  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  drain  off  the  li- 
quor. 
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This  lall  water  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  in  our  holpitals  un- 
der the  title  of  Aqjja  liberans. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  to  the 
cold  liquor,  fome  have  propofed 
boiling  it  in  the  lime  water  before 
the  other  ingredients  are  added  ; 
but  though  this  treatment  more 
perfectly  extracts  the  virtues  of 
the  wood,  it  very  much  injures 
thofe  of  the  lime  water,  the  greateil 
part  of  the  matter  it  had  taken  up 
from  the  lime  being  feparated  and 
thrown  off  in  the  boiling.  Nor 
indeed  is  there  any  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  expedients  of  this 
kind  ; the  quantity  of  the  wood 
in  the  above  prefeription  being  fo 
large,  that  the  liquor  receives  a 
fufiicient  impregnation  from  it  by 
maceration  in  the  cold.  If  how- 
ever, on  this  or  other  occafions,  it 
fhould  be  thought  expedient  to  in- 
creafe  the  diflblving  power  of  lime 
water  by  boiling,  we  may  do  it, 
without  any  injury  to  the  lime 
water,  by  the  method  diredled  by 
the  London  college  for  obtaining 
a folution  of  fulphur  in  this  men* 
ftruum,  viz.  by  adding  fome  quick- 
lime in  fubltance,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a frelh  impregnation 
to  the  water,  after  the  lime  at  firft 
diflblved  in  it  has  been  feparated 
by  the  boiling. 

In  all  thefe  compofitions,  the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palace 
and  ftomach,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  it?  medicinal 
efficacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againft  cutaneous  dil'orders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  Ample  lime  water, 
and  continued  for  fome  time ; the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  their  ufe. 
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Article  II.  Infufions  in  Idling  Water. 


INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  infufion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  hal*f  an  ounce  ; 
Seville  orange  peel,  dried,  one 
dram  ; 

Coriander  feed,  half  a dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces  ; 
Water,  one  pound. 

Pour  on  the  fpirit  firft,  and  let  it 
ftand  three  hours,  and  then  the 
water  ; macerate  without  heat 
twelve  hours,  and  ftrain  it. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
SIMPLEX.  - 
Simple  bitter  infufion. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Dry  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel, freed  in  like  manner  from 
the  white,  one  dram  and  a 
half; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of 
a pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two  ; then 
filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
or  pafs  it  through  a ftrainer, 
without  preffure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  bitters  ; the  latter 
in  particular  is  as  agreeable  as  can 
well  be  contrived,  the  peels  com- 
municating a. fine  flavour,  which 
is  the  only  addition  of  which  the 
gentian  ftands  in  need.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  ob- 
ferve,  that  **  molt  of  the  ingredi- 
•*  ents,  which  ufually  enter  the 
et  compofition  of  bitter  infufions, 
**  being  prepared  by  them  fepa- 
*'  rately,  amongft  all  the  ftrong 
*«  bitters,  gentian  gave  the.moft 


“ unexceptionable  colour,  tut  it 
“ wants  the  aifi  fiance  of  fome  in- 
**  gredient  to  furnilh  an  accepta- 
“ ble  flavour  ; fcarce  any  of  the 
**  bitters  accompanied  with  flavour, 
“ fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus  arO- 
**  maticus,  and  the  like,  appear- 
“ ed  to  be  truly  grateful,  except 
'*  orange  peel  and  cardamom 
•*  feeds:  but  cardamom  feeds  are 
“ mucilaginous,  and  render  the 
“ liquor  cloudy  ; and  orange  peel 
“ is  accompanied  with  a hot  oil, 
" that  requires  it  to  be  but  fpar- 
**  ingly  ufed.  Lemon  peel,  in  its 
“ outer  rind,  to  which  all  its  fla- 
“ vour  is  confined,  is  not  a bitter, 
“ but  fupplies  the  gentian  molt 
“ fuccefsfully  with  what  is  wanted  ; 
“ though  the  compofition,  by  a 
**  moderate  addition  of  orange 
“ peel,  becomes  yet  more  perfedt.** 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
PURGANS. 

Purging  bitter  infufion . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Sena, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh* 
each  three  drams  ; 

Gentian  root. 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dry, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

Boiling  w'ater,  five  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
cum  SENA. 

Bitter  infufion  with  fena • 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Sena,  one  dram  ; 

T * 


« 


Gentian 
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Gentian  root. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

Boiling  water,  a quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Jnfufe  them  for  four  hours,  and  then 
flrain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  pre- 
pared with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fena. 


Both  thefe  are  ufeful  purging 
"bitters.  The  quantities  here  pre- 
ferred are  intended  for  one  dofe  : 
the  firll  is  the  larger,  and  the  other 
the  fmaller  dofe,  that  fena  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in. 


INFUSUM  SENiE 
COMMUNE. 

Common  infufion  of  fena . 

. Loud . 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Cryflalsof  tartar,  three  drams; 
v Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  two  drams  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  diffolved  ; 
then  pour  the  water,  whilll  it 
continues  boiling,  upon  the  other 
ingredients  ; and  when  cold, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 


In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  in- 
fufion of  fena,  inftead  of  the  acid 
one  here  directed.  The  firll  was 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine,  by  fuperadding  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to 
extract  fomevvhat  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf  ; whilll 
acids  have  rather  a contrary  effedl. 
Experience  however  has  fufficiently 
fliewn  (as  the  committee  allure 
*s)  “ that  this  infufion,  and  the 
c<  following  one  with  lemon  juice. 
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««  do  not  fail  in  their  intention : 
“ and  in  a medicine,  very  naufe- 
**  'sus  to  many,  it  is  of  principal 
“ confequence  to  prepare  it  fo,  that 
“ the  lighteft  and  lead  difguftful 
“ parts  may  be  extradled.”  Alka- 
line falls  increafe  the  offenfivenefs 
of  the  fena  ; whilll  crylials  of  tar- 
tar conliderably  improve  the  colour 
of  the  infufion,  and  likewife  ren- 
der the  talle  to  fome  perfons  lefs 
difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar  lliould 
feem  a good  ingredient  in  thefe 
kinds  of  compositions,  as  it  not 
only  improves  the  talle,  but  pro- 
motes the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine  ; this  addition  alfo  ren- 
ders the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
or  occafion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM  SEN^E 
LIMONIATUM. 

Jnfufum  of  fena  with  lemon , 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 
one  ounce; 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce,  by 
meafure ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint.  , 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold,  ftrain  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a very  pleafant  and  fuf- 
ficiently efficacious  purge:  the  com- 
mittee obferve,  that  it  is  the  moll 
agreeable  form  they  have  been  able 
to  contrive  for  the  exhibition  of 
fena  to  fuch  as  are  more  than 
ordinarily  offended  with  its  flavour. 
The  dole  is  from  two  ounces  to 
four. 

INFUSI  SEN JE  UNCIiE 
QUATUOR. 

A four  ounce  infufion  of fena, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  three  drams ; 


Ginger* 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 

Infufe  for  four  hours,  and  then 

drain  off  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  tolerably  grate- 
ful, the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena  being 
in  good  meafure  covered  by  the  gin- 
ger ; the  quantity  of  which  is  here 
increafed  to  double  of  that  in  for- 
mer editions  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Formerly  two  drams  of  the  greater 
water-figwort  were  added.  The 
water-figwort  has  been  difeovered 
to  be  the  Brazilian  herb  iquetaia, 
celebrated  as  a fpecific  corre&or  01 
the  flavour  of  fena.  That  plant, 
however,  has  not  been  found  from 
experience  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  fo 
effectually  as  it  was  fuppofed  to 
do  before  it  was  commonly  known. 

JNFUSUM  RHABARBARI, 
Infufion  of  rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  half  an  ounce; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint  ; 

Infufe  them  fora  night,  and  to  the 

drained  liquor  add  two  ounces  of 

fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
belt  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defignedas  a purgative  ; water  ex- 
tracting its  virtue  more  effectually 
than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous 
menftrua  : in  this  refpeCt  rhubarb 
differs  from  mod  of  the  other  vege- 
table cathartics. 

tinctura  rosarum. 

Tinfture  of  rofes. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcruple  ; 
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Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Firfl  mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
with  the  water,  in  a glafs  or 
glazed  earthen  veflel,  and  in 
this  mixture  macerate  the  rofes  ; 
when  the  liquor  is  grown  cold, 
drain  it,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  cleared  from  the  heels, 
and  dried,  one  ounce; 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  dram; 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds  ; 
White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  Water, 
and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ; than  filter  the  tinc- 
ture, and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

Some  have  dire&ed  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol to  be  dropt  upon  the  rofes  be- 
fore the  water  is  put  to  them  : but 
this  method  is  certainly  faulty,  for 
fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauflic  li- 
quor falls  upon  undiluted,  will  be 
burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their  tex- 
ture dedroyed.  Others  have  made 
an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in  water 
firfl,  and  then  added  the  acid,  from 
an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this  acid 
be  added  to  the  water,  it  would 
weaken  its  powers  as  a menflruum  ; 
but,  as  the  committee  obferve,  what- 
ever the  acid  fpirit  will  hinder  the 
water  from  extrafting,  it  mud 
precipitate,  if  added  afterwards  ; 
though  in  this  preparation,  the  oil 
of  vitriol  bears  fo  fmall  a propor- 
tion to  the  water,  that  its  effeCt,  in 
this  refpeCt,  will  be  very  little.  The 
infufion  fliould  be  made  in  a glafs 
or  done-ware  veflel,  rather  than  a 
glazed  earthen  one ; for  the  acid  will 
be  apt  to  corrode  the  glazing  of  the 
latter. 
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This  tin&ure  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a very  grateful 
addition  to  juleps  in  haemorrhages, 
and  all  cafes  that  require  mild  cool- 
ers and  fubaftringents.  It  is  fome- 
time_  taken  with  bolufes  or  elefta- 
riesof  the  bark;  and  likewife  makes 
a good  gargle. 


Infusum  uni. 

Infujion  of  linfeed. 

T ake  of  / 

Linfeed,  whole,  two  fpoonfuls  ; 
Liquorice,  diced,  half  an  ounce; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  Hand  in  infudon  by  the 
fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor. 


An  ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
Sometimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients ; which  addition  procures 
this  medicine  the  title  of  Infu- 
sum pectorale,  pettoral  infu- 
jion. Both  infufions  are  foft,  emol- 
lient, mucilaginous  liquors  ; and 
as  fuch  they  are  directed  in  de- 
fluxions of  thin,  acrid  rheums,  and 
crofions  of  the  velfels.  They  are 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a pint  a 
day. 

Infusum  antiscorbuticum. 

Antifcorbutic  infufion. 

T ake  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces ; 
Curaffao  oranges,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Compound  horferadifh  water, 
four  ounces  ; 

Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  in 
a dole  veffel  for  a night  ; then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadifh  water. 


This  infufion  is  a very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant,  antifcorbutic : 
buckbean  appears  from  experience 
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to  be  a very  efficacious  herb  in 
this  intention  ; the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill  flavour,  ar.d  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A quarter  of 
a pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

Infusum  cephalicum. 
Cephalic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  half  an  ounce; 
Aromatic  water,  four  ounces ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuffered  to  Hand  for  a night 
in  a clofe  veffel  ; then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainft  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  affeftions  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
The  dofe  is  a quarter  of  a pint,  to 
be  taken  twice  a day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 
Alkaline  infufion. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Saffron,  half  q dram  ; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Let  them  ftand  together  in  a warm 
place  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor  or  vifeidity  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  the  confequence  of  an  ob- 
ltrufted  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory 
dirtempers.  It  attenuates  thick  hu- 
mours, and  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 

Infusum 
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Infusum  diureticum. 

Diuretic  infujiott. 

Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruples ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Common  water,  twelve.ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and,  when  grown  cold, 
ltrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  directed  in  the  obftrudtions 
of  the  vifcera,  which  frequently 
fucceed  a long  continuance  of  bi- 
lious fevers,  or  frequent  relapfes 
into  them  ; and  which  generally 
end  in  a dropfy,  jaundice,  or  irre- 
gular intermittent.  The  quantity 
here  prefcribed  is  to  be  taken  every 
day,  at  three  dofes,  and  a purga- 
tive occafionally  interpofed.  If  in- 
termittent fevers  return  after  the 
cure  of  the  other  diforders,  they  are 
then  fuccefsfully  treated  by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewife  of  cortfiderable  ufe  in  ma- 
niacal diforders  ; in  which,  as  Dr. 
Mead  oblerves,  evacuations  by  the 
kidneys  are  of  greater  confequence 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  ; efpe- 
cially  if  the  mania  be  of  the  furi- 
ous kind,  and  accompanied  with 
febrile  heat.  Alkaline  falts,  given 
in  large  dofes,  are  here  the  molt  ef- 
fectual diuretics. 


This  infufion  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  pungency  of 
the  milliard  feed  and  horferadifh, 
which  by  this  fimple  procefs  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  exprefl'es)  for  a 
ftimuiant  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  ; in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifcs  to  be  a re- 
medy of  great  utility  : it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge  ; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fometimes 
to  half  a pint,  twice  a day. 

Thea  antiphthisica. 

Antiphthijical  tea . 

Take  of 

Avens  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Male  fpeedwell. 

Ground-ivy,  each  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  three  drams. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  toge- 
ther ; and  half  an  ounce  of  the  com- 
pofition  infufed  for  a few  minutes 
in  five  or  fix  tea-cups  full  of  boil- 
ing water.  In  confumptive  cafes 
and  diforders  of  the  breaft,  one  cup 
of  the  infufion,  with  a tea-fpoon- 
full  of  honey,  may  be  drank  every 
hour  or  two.  After  the  fame  man- 
ner, medicated  teas  may  be  pre- 
pared from  other  vegetable  fub- 
ltances,  as  camomile  flowers,  lin- 
feed,  orange  peel,  fumitory,  &c. 


Infusum  paralyticum. 
Paralytic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root,  fhaved, 
Multard  feed,  bruifed,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  fteep  together,  in  a clofe 
veffel,  for  twenty- four  hours. 


Infusum  cinnamomi. 
bifufeon  of  cinnamon. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  two  pints  of  boiling 
water.  Infufe  them  in  a clofe 
veffel,  in  a moderate  heat,  for 
half  an  hour  j and  then  filter  the 
liquor. 

T 4 Tats 
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This  infulion  is  agreeably  im-  on  many  occafions,  fupply  the 
pregnated  with  the  flavour  and  place  of  the  Ample  cinnamon 
warmth  of  the  fpice,  and  may,  water. 

Article  III.  Deceptions. 


• The  effeft  of  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infuflon  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  moll  obvi- 
ous differences  is,  that  as  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables,  in  which 
their  fpecific  odours  refide,  are  vo- 
latile in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
with  the  watery  fleam,  and  thus 
are  loft  to  the  remaining  decoflion  ; 
whereas  both  in  cold  and  hot  infu- 
fions  they  are  preferved.  Odorous 
fubftances,  and  thofe  in  general 
whofe  virtues  depend  on  their  vo- 
latile parts,  are  therefore  unfit 
for  this'  treatment.  The  folublc 
parts  of  thefe  may,  neverthelefs, 
be  'United  in  this  form  with  thofe 
bodies  of  a more  fixed  nature  ; by 
boiling  the  latter  till  their  virtues 
are  fufliciently  extracted,  and  then 
Infufing  the  former  in  this  decoc- 
tion. 

The  extra&ion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjed  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a boiling  heat ; but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfectly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coction.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafions  a manifeft  difunion  of  the 
principles  of  the  fubjett.  Thus, 
when  almonds  are  triturated  with 
cold  water,  their  oil,  blended  with 
the  mucilaginous  or  other  foluble 
matter  of  the  almond,  unites  with 
the  water  into  a milky  liquor  called 
an  emulfion  : but  on  boiling  them 
in  water,  the  oil  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  furface  ; and  if  the  moft 
perfedt  emuliion  be  made  to  boil, 
a like  reparation  happens. 
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DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

The  white  decoflion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared^ 
two  ounces  ; 

Cum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  ftrain  oif  the 
liquor. 

Edinb. 

T ake  of  » 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared, 
one  ounce  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints  ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar,  two  drains. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartfhorn  and 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  cinna- 
mon towards  the  end : in  this 
decodlion,  unftrained,  diftolve  the 
fugar. 

These  deco&ions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes  at- 
tended wdth  a loofenefs,  and  where 
acrimonious  humours  abound  in 
the  prims  vis.  The  gum  is  added 
in  order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly 
glutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
fuftain  more  of  the  calx;  which  is 
the  ingredient  that  the  colour,  but 
probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the  me- 
dicine depends  upon.  Calcined 
hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which 
it  feems  capable  either  of  conjlrtng- 
itig  and  ftrengthening  the  veffels, 
giving  a greater  degree  of  conffft- 
ency  to  thin  fluids,  or  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts  and 
abfprbs  acid  juices ; but  acrimony 

and 
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and  acidity  are  very  different  : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend- 
ed with  the  latter  j and  few  of  in- 
fants are  unaccompanied  therewith. 
Some  have  propofed  ftarch  as  an  in- 
gredient in  thefe  kinds  of  decoc- 
tions ; a fmall  quantity  of  thisfoft, 
gelatinous,  farinaceous  fubftance 
fhould  feem  to  be  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  earthy  calx.  It  may  be 
obferved  that  the  water  is  not  en- 
abled by  the  boiling  to  diffolve  any 
part  of  the  calx ; and  that  in  the 
decoftion,  the  earth  is  only  diffufed 
in  fu  bilance  through  the  water,  as 
it  would  be  by  agitation. 

DECOCTUM  ALTFLEJ3. 
Decoction  of  marjhmallow  roots 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallovv  root,  dried,  four 
ounces ; 

Raiftns  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 

Boil  to  five  pounds ; ftrain  the  li- 
quor, and  when  the  fasces  have 
fettled,  pour  it  off. 

DECOCTUM  CRETACEUM. 
Chalk  decoftion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce ; 

Nutmeg,  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum  till  it  is  reduced  to  a quart, 
adding  the  nutmeg  towards  the 
end  ; and,  in  the  turbid  decoc- 
tion, diffolve  the  fugar. 

Here,  as  in  the  white  decodlion, 
the  abforbent  earth  is  only  mixed 
in  fubftance  with  the  water,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  prevent  its 


fubfiding.  As  a medicine,  chalk 

is  more  effectual  than  calcined 

hartfhorn,  in  all  the  intentions  for 

which  thefe  kinds  of  earths  are 

"iven. 

© 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM, 

jfaponic  decoElion , 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

The  confe&io  japonica  (defcrib- 
ed  hereafter  among  the  elec- 
taries)  one  ounce ; 

Common  water,  a pint  and  a 
half ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  confe&ion  in  the  common 
water,  till  the  liquor,  after  {train- 
ing, will  amount  to  a pint ; to 
which,  while  turbid,  add  the  cin- 
namon water  and  the  fyrup. 

This  deco&ion  is  ufed,  both  in 
draughts  and  in  glyfters,  as  an 
anodyne  and  reftringent  in  fluxes. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  con- 
tains two  grains  and  a half  of 
opium,  excluflve  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 
Decoffion  for  the  jaundice. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves. 
Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Millepedes,  two  hundred  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder,  in  the  water,  till  only 
a quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
ftraining  : then,  having  prefled 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  deco&ion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
decoflion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  heki  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 

the 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe  exprefl'ed  in 
its  title.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a little  unpleafant,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  many  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  if  well  managed  and  pro 
perly  aflifted.  A quarter  of  a pint 
may  be  taken  twice  a day,  or  of- 
tcner. 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

Decotdion  of  the  zuoods. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  Ihavings,  three  ounces; 
Raifms  of  the  fun.  Honed,  two 
ounces  ; 

Saflafras  wood,  fliaved,  one 
ounce  ; 

Liquorice,  diced,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with 
the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half : 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
falfafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  having  fuffer- 
ed  it  to  refl  for  fome  time,  pour 
off  the  clear  from  the  fmces. 

This  decottion  is  very  well  con- 
trived, and  if  its  ufe  be  duly  con- 
tinued, will  do  great  fervice  in  fome 
cutaneous  difeafes,  foulnefs  of  the 
blood  and  juices,  and  fome  difor- 
ders  of  the  breafi  ; particularly  in 
cold  phlegmatic  habits.  It  may 
be  taken  by  itfclf,  in  the  quantity 
of  a quarter  of  a pint,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  or  ufed  as  an  afiillant 
in  a courfe  of.  mercurial  or  anti- 
monial  alteratives  ; the  patient  in 
either  cafe  keeping  warm,  in  order 
to  promote  the  operation  of  the 
medicine. 
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Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce  ; 
Raifins  of  the  fun.  Honed,  two 

ounces  ; 

Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marflimal- 
low  root  and  raifins  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This  decoftion  is  intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally drunk  in  nephritic  pa- 
roxyfms  ; in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paffage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine  is 
now  made  more  Ample,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  virtue,  by  the  re- 
jection of  wild  carrot  feed,  reithar- 
row  root,  and  figs,  the  place  of 
which  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  an 
increafe  of  the  marlhmallow  root, 
linfeed,  and  liquorice.  The  carrot 
feeds  were  indeed  unfit  for  this 
form,  as  they  give  out  little  of 
their  virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  decodtion. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce  j 
White  fugar,  two  ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a half. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fuffer  the 
whole  to  refl  for  fome  time,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  decodlion. 


DECOCTUM  ad  NEPHRITI- 
COS. 

Nephritic  deco  ft  ion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  one  ounce 
and  a half 


This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  both 
which  intentions  are  fully  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  cochineal  and  fugar. 
There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  oc-> 
cafion  for  fo  long  boiling ; for 
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the  water  will  diffolve  a much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar  than  is  diredled  above,  with- 
out any  heat,  and  it  eafily  extracts 
a fine  colour  from  cochineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing part.  This,  or  other  fimilar 
forms,  are  the  mod  commodious  for 
the  exhibition  of  it  ; for  when 
given  in  a folid  form,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
ftomach.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
this  decodtion  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 

PeEloral  decoElion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Common  barley. 

Stoned  raifins. 

Figs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the  bar- 
ley, then  add  the  raifins,  and 
Jallly  (juft  before  the  end  of  the 
procefs)  the  figs  and  liquorice  ; 
the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  fo 
long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
llrained,  may  be  no  more  than 
two  pints. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun. 

Barley,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four; 
Florentine  orris  root. 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 
ounce: 

Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins,  bar- 
ley, and  figs,  till  only  four  pints 
remain  ; adding,  towards  the  end, 
the  other  ingredients ; theji  ftrain 
out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  decodtions  are  ufe- 
ful  foft  peftorals  ; and  very  agree- 
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able  to  the  palate,  particularly  the 
firft.  They  are  good  auxiliaries  in. 
fharp  defluxions  on  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  and  have  fometimes  done 
fervice  by  themfelves.  They  may 
be  drunk  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM  SERPENTA- 
RLE  COMPOS1TUM. 
Compound  decoElion  of  J'nakeroot , 
Edinb. 

Take  of  . 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams  ; 
Edinburgh  theriaca  (defcribed 
hereafter  among  the  eledtaries) 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful  fu- 
dorific  and  alexipharmac,  contain- 
ing nearly  all  the  virtue  of  the 
fnakeroot,  and  great  part  of  that  of 
the  theriaca.  The  quantity  of  the- 
riaca here  preferibed  holds  nearly 
three  grains  and  a half  of  opium  ; 
fo  that  about  a fifth  of  a grain  of 
opium,  or  fomewhat  more,  goes  to 
an  ounce  meafure  of  the  decodtion. 

DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum  SENA. 

Deco  Elion  of  tamarinds  with  fena . 
Edinb . 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams; 
Sena,  one  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Common  water,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar. 
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fo  long  that  there  may  be  a pint 
of  {trained  liquor  : in  which, 
whilit  hot,  infufe  the  fena  for 
four  hours  : afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  fy- 
rup  of  violets  and  cinnamon  wa- 
ter. 

This  deco&ion  may  likewife  be 
prepared  with  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena, 

This  is  a fufficiently  efficaci- 
ous, and  not  difagreeable, .cooling 
purge.  The  quantity  here  pre- 
fcribed,  is  intended  for  a dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at  fiiort 
intervals,  as  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA, 
Barley  water. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  wafh  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water  ; then  boil 
it  a little  with  about  half  a pint 
of  frefti  water,  which  wilf acquire 
a confiderable  tinge  from  it. 
Throw  away  this  tinged  water ; 
put  the  barley  into  the  water  pre- 
l'cribed,  made  firft  to  boil  ; and 
continue  the  boiling  till  half  the 
water  is  wafted. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drunk  free- 
ly, as  a diluter,  in  fevers  and  other 
diforders.  Hence  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  it  fhould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  poflible  ; for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegance 
fet  down  ; if  any  one  of  them  be 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  medi- 
cines of  this  clafs  may  appear  to 
be,  they  are  of  greater  importance. 


in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes,  than 
manymdre  laborious  preparations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds, 'one  dram  ; 

Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 
Boil  them,  over  a foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  flimy,  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  ; then  pafs 
it  through  a linen  cloth. 

This  is  a pleafant  foft  mucil- 
age, of  a fomewhat  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  a light  agreeable  fmell  : in 
thefe  refpefts,  and  in  its  eafy  folu- 
bility  in  water,  it  differs  from  the 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to 
which  fome  have  fuppoied  it  fimi- 
iar.  It  has  another  difference,  to 
its  difadvantage,  being  apt  to  grow 
.mouldy  in  keeping. 

GELATINA  CORNU  CERVI. 
felly  of  hartjhorn. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Hartihorn  {havings, half apound  $ 
Water,  three  quarts  ; 

White  fugar,  iix  ounces  ; 
Mountain  wine,  a quarter  of  a, 
pint; 

Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
> ' ounce. 

Boil  the  hartihorn  with  the  water 
by  a gentle  heat  in  a glazed 
earthen  veffel,  till  two  parts  are 
wafted  ; ftrain  out  the  remaining 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  boil  the  whole  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  the  confidence  of 
a foft  jelly. 

JUS  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  broth . 

Lond. 

Take  the  middle-fized  viper,  freed 
from  the  head,  fkin,  and  intef- 

tincs  ; 
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tines  ; and  two  pints  of  water. 
Boil  them  to  a pint  and  a half; 
then  remove  the  veffel  from  the 
lire  ; and  when  the  liquor  is 
grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 
congeals  upon  the  furface,  if  the 
viper  were  frelh,  be  taken  oft. 
Into  this  broth,  whilft  warm,  put 
a pullet  of  a moderate  fize,  drawn 
and  freed  from  the  Ikin,  and  all 
the  fat,  but  with  the  flelh  intire. 
Set  the  veffel  on  the  fire  again,  that 
the  liquor  may  boil;  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  take  out  the 
chicken,  and  immediately  chop 
its  flelh  into  little  pieces:  put 
thele  into  the  liquor  again,  fet  it 
over  the  fire,  and  as  loon  as  it 
boils  up,  pour  out  the  broth,  firft 
carefully  taking  off  the  feum. 

Here,  all  the  circumftances  fub- 
fervient  to  the  perfedlion  of  the 
broth,  are  carefully  fet  down  : and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  made 
in  afimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  bell 
preparations  of  the  viper  ; all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expedted  from 
that  animal  being  by  this  means 
there  obtained.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tious and  reftorative  food : conti- 
nued for  a length  of  time,  it  has 
fometimes  done  good  fervice  in  le- 
prous and  other  obftinate  cutane- 
ous difeafes.  The  dried  flelh  of  the 
vipers,  brought  from  abroad,  is  not 
at  all  fuperior  to  the  frelh  vipers  of 
our  own  country.  The  wines  and 
tindlure  of  the  animal,  probably, 
have  little  virtue.  The  volatile 
fait,  however  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed by  fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubltance.  See  chap.  viii. 
fedl.  z. 

Decoctum  antihjvcticvm. 

AntibeSlic  decoSHon. 

Take  of 

Couifry  root. 


28; 

Eryngo  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Confcrve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 
drops  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the  conferve,  till  one  pint  is 
wafted  ; then  llrain  off  the  re- 
maining liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  dulcified  fpirit. 

This  decodlion  is  ufefully  given 
in  hedtic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  The  dole 
is  a quarter  of  a pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

Decoctum  vulkerarium, 
Vulnerary  decoSiicr.. 

Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Plantane  leaves. 

White  fugar,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water,  fo  long 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  ftrained  liquor  ; in  which  dif- 
folve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decodlion,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal  contufions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifeera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours. Though  the  red  virtues 
of  thefe  plants  fall  Ihort  of  the  cha- 
radler  which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  Ihewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  ftrong- 
ly recommended. 

Decoctum  antifebrile. 
Antifebrile  deco  Scion. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed, 

Peruvian 
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Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 

three  drams  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  half  a pint;  and  hav- 
ing drained  off  the  liquor,  mix 
with  it,  of 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  clove  july-flowers,  two 
drams. 

In  the  putrid  malignant  fever, 
arifing  from  foul  air  in  crowded 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine 
has  been  given  with  remarkable 
luccefs.  In  the  low  date  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  when  the  pulfe, 
before  quick,  begins  to  dnk,  the 
dupor  to  increafe,  and  petechue  to 
appear ; it  promifes  to  be  a very 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
•vis  <vita,  promoting  a critical  dia- 
phoreds,  and  corre&ing  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfuls  of  the 
decottion  are  to-be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours ; and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes, 
with  volatile  falts  interpofed,  at 
proper  intervals. 

Decoctum  febrifugum. 

A febrifuge  decodion . 

T ake  of  * 

Camomile  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  camomile 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  li- 
quor be  waded  ; then  drain  out 
the  remaining  decoflion,  and 
diflolve  in  it  the  alkaline  fait. 

In  a thick  vifeid  date  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  obdru&ions  ol  the 
abdominal  vifeera,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  decottion,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  fevers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  al- 
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kaline  and  diuretic  infufions  de- 
feribed  above. 

Apozema  aperiens. 

Aperient  apozem.  , 

Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drams  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 

Water  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  drained  out  the  de- 
codtion,  add  to  it  three  ounces  of 
fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a very  pow- 
erful aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  idterical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  re- 
peated thrice  a day. 

Decoctum  astringens. 
AJiringent  de  cod  ion. 

Take  of 

Tomentil  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Pomegranate  peel, 

Plantane  leaves,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 
granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 
one  pint  be  waded,  adding  the 
cinnamon  towards  the  end  : then 
drain  off  the  decoftion,  and  mix 
with  it  the  fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  preparation  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefl'es  its  virtues.  The 
dofe,  in  fluxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  and 
adringency  is  the  only  indication, 
is  from  one  to  four  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

Decoctum  bardanpe. 

Decod  ion  of  burdock . 

Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces  ; 
Vitriolatcd  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil 
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Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
long,  that  the  liquor,  when 
Brained,  may  amount  only  to  a 
quart  ; to  which  add  the  vitrio- 
lated  tartar. 

This  decodfion  is  drunk  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint  a day,  as  a mild 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  fweetner, 
in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

Decoctum  Campechense. 

Decoction  of  logwood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  three 
ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  two  drams ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood 
till  half  theliquor  be  walled,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling  ; then  llrain 
out  the  decottion  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
flringent,  in  diarrheeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  aflringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  It 
is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in  dofes  of  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  three  or  four  times 
a day.  It  generally  tinges  the  ilools 
red,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to 
be  alarmed,  as  if  the  colour  pro- 
ceeded from  a difeharge  of  blood. 
The  patient  therefore  is  to  be  cau- 
tioned againft  any  furprize  on  that 
account. 

Decoctum  diureticum. 

Diuretic  decoilion . 

Take  of  i. 

Parfley,  or  fennel  roots,  one 
ounce : 

Wild  carrot,  feeds,  three  drams  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 
ounce : 

Raifins,  two  ounces  ; 

Nitre  one  dram  ; 

Water,  three  pints: 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds. 


pellitory,  and  raifins,  fo  long, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  liquor  after  Braining  ; in 
which  diilolve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grals  roots,  two  ounces  ; 

Sorrel,  or  wood  forrel  leaves, 
one  handful  ; 

Tamarinds,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Nitre,  two  drams  ; 

Barley  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  water, 
till  one  pint  of  the  liquor  be 
wafled,  adding  towards  the  end 
the  forrel,  tamarinds,  and  nitre  : 
then  Brain  out  the  apozem  for 
ufe. 

Take  of  3. 

Marflimallow  roots,  frefh,  one 
pound  fc 

Fennel  roots,  half  a pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  be  wait- 
ed ; then  Brain  off  the  remain- 
ing deco&ion,  and  difl'olve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ufed,  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  deferibed,  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
good  effedt,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  ftimulating  diure. 
tics  would  be  manifeflly  preju- 
dicial. 

Decoctum  Peruvianum. 
Peruvian  decoSt ion. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  till  one  pint  of 
the  liquor  be  wafled,  and  then 

Brain 
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llrain  off  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion for  ufe. 

This  decoction  ffiould  be  paffed 
only  through  a coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drunk  w h i 111  turbid  : if  fuffered  to 
Hand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubflde.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  confiit  chiefly 
in  its  refinous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted 
out  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
remain  only  partially  fufpended  in 
that  menffruum  : lee  page  272. 

Decoctum  senek/e. 

DecoQion  of  Jeneka. 

Take  of 

Seneka,  rattle-fnake  root,  one 
ounce  ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  to  one  pint,  and  flrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodion  will 
be  eafily  underftood  by  thofe  of  the 
root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  See 
page  227.  The  dofe,  in  hydropic 
cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic 
complaints,  is  two  ounces,  to  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  a day, 
according  to  its  effed. 

Decoctum  terr^  Japonic.®. 

Decodiion  of  "Japan  earth . 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drams ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water; 
Syrup  of  quinces,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
Japan  earth,  till  about  one-fourth 
of  the  liquor  be  waited  ; then 
fuffer  the  decodion  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  off  the  clear  part, 
add  to  it  the  fpirituous  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

TIhis  decodion  is  a very  agree- 
able aud  ufeftl  medicine  in  fluxes, 
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that  are  not  critical  or  fympto- 
matic,  and  in  a weak  lax  ftate  of 
the  inteffines.  A fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  every  hour  or  oftener  : 
thus  managed,  it  produces  much 
better  effeds  than  if  larger  dofes  be 
given  at  once. 

FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 

The  common  fomentation . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried. 
Camomile  flowers,  dried,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  cuncc; 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Lightly  boil  them,  and  ftrain  out 
the  decodion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
apothecary  to  take  either  the  male 
or  female  abrotanun , that  is  fouth- 
ernwood,  or  lavender  - cotton  : 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpeds,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  com- 
poiition  is  intended : nor  indeed 
can  either  of  them  give  much  af- 
fillance  to  camomile  flowers  and 
wormwood.  The  ufe  of  this  de- 
codioo  is  expreifed  in  its  title. 
Spirit  of  wine,  which  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  is  left  to  be 
direded  by  the  preferiber,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  particular  cales  may  re- 
quire. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pra 
CLYSTRE. 

The  common  decodion  for  glyflers. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Mallow  leaves  dried,  one  ounce; 
Camomile  flowers,  dried. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce ; , 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  together,  and  ftrain  out 
the  deco&ion  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  deco&ion  fuf- 
ficien tly  exprcffes  its  ufe,  as  the 
balls  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
Jhould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  at 
leaft  the  camomile  flowers  and  fen- 
nel feeds  not  put  in  till  towards  the 
end,  a part  of  the  virtue  of  thefe 
being  foon  loll  by  boiling. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

The  common  decoftion . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ; 
Coriander  feed  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  juft  boil,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  may  be 
fufficiently  extracted  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them  for  fome  hours  in  the 
boiling  water. 

This  decoftion  is  intended  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the  fore- 
going. it  is  lefs  loaded  with  the 
ingredients  than  either,  but  not 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  the  lefs 
ufeful. 

Fotus  anodynus. 

Anodyne  fomentation . 

Take  of 

Garden  poppy  heads,  one  ounce; 
Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  be  wafted, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  prefcribcd 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  heads  contribute  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  quettioned  ; 
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as  the  effe&s  of  the  compofuion 
may  be  attributed  perhaps  more  to 
the^  warm  fluid  foftening  and  re- 
laxing the  lkin,  than  to  the  parti- 
cular qualities  of  the  matters  with 
which  it  is  impregnated. 

Fotus  aromaticus. 
Aromatic  fomentation. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  dram  ; 

Red  wine,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
The  pains  of  the  bowels  which  ac- 
companydyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas, 
flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  at  the 
ftomach,  and  Teachings  to  vomit, 
are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting 
the  abdomen  and  region  of  the  fto- 
mach with  the  warm  liquor. 

Fotus  rcborans. 
Strengthening  fomentation. 
Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Alum,  two  drams  ; 

Smith’s  forge  water  (that  is, 
water  in  which  red  hot  iron 
has  been  feveral  times  quench- 
ed) three  pints. 

Boil  the  water,  with  the  oak  bark 
and  granate  peel,  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ; then 
ftrain  the  remaining  decoftion, 
and  diffolve  in  it  the  alum. 

Th  r s is  a ftrong  aftringent  liquor, 
in  which  intention  it  is  directed 
both  as  a fomentation  for  ftrength- 
ening  relaxed  parts,  and  as  an  ia« 
jection  in  the  fluor  alb  us. 
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Wheys . 


Serum  solutivum 
Laxative  whey. 

Take  of 

Damalk  rofe  buds,  frelh,  one 
ounce ; 

Whey,  two  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a night, 
and  then  llrain  out  the  whey  for 
ufe. 

" Whey,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damalk  rofe,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  ftool,  and  for 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  elteem.  Its  adtion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tafte  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a fui  table  proportion  of  cry  Hals  of 
tartar. 


'Serum  sinapinum. 

- Muftard  whey. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  bruifed,  three 
fpoonfuls ; 

Cows  milk,  two  pints. 

Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil, 
and  add  to  it  the  muftard  feed, 
that  a curd  may  be  formed, 
from  which  the  whey  is  to  be 
carefully  feparated. 

This  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  muftard  feed  ; its 
pungency,  and  medicinal  virtues 
depending  thereon,  being  in  great 
meafure  communicated  to  the  whey. 


SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum  whey. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  two  drams. 

Boil  them  till  the  milk  be  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  medicine isaftrong, though 
not  very  grateful,  aftringent.  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes,  in 
which  laft  intention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Mead.  The  dofe 
is  a quarter  of  a pint  three  or  four 
times  a day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended alfo  in  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  taken  before  the  approach  of  a 
fit,  divided  into  different  doles  : 
but,  in  this  diforder,  great  caution 
is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong  an 
aftringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  whey. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Scorbutic  juices,  a quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes  : the 
quantity  above  dire&ed,  at  leaft, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day,  if  any 
confiderable  effett  be  expe&ed  from 
it. 
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Vinegars . 

SECT.  III. 

Vinegars . 
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VInegar  extracts  the  virtues  of 
leveral  medicinal  fubltances 
in  tolerable  perfection ; but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a nota- 
ble alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  virtue  of  a different  kind  ; and 
hence  it  is  more  rarely  employed 
in  this  intention,  than  purely  aque- 
ous/or  fpirituous  menitrua.  Some 
drugs,  however,  vinegar,  for  par- 
ticular purpofes,  excellently  aflifls, 
or  coincides  with,  as  fquills,  gar- 
lick,  ammoniacum,  and  others : 
and,  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
is  itfelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advat.tageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getables ; molt  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a fine  purplilh,  or  red 
colour  ; violets,  for  initance,  iffrelh 
parcels  of  them  be  infufed  in  vine- 
gar in  the  cold  for  a little  time, 
communicate  to  the  liquor  a plea- 
fant  flavour,  and  deep  purplilh  red 
colour.  Vinegar,  like  other  acids, 
added  to  watery  infufions  or  decoc- 
tions, generally  precipitates  a part 
of  what  the  water  had  diflolved. 

ACETUM  ROSACEUM. 
Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a clofe 
veflel,  for  forty  days,  and  then 
Itrain  off  the  liquor. 


This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples  in  forae  kinds  of 
head-ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has  now 
and  then  been  of  fervice. 


ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Vinegar  of  Squills . , 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a gentle  heat ; then  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  faces  have  fubflded.  The  vi- 
negar being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth 
of  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit, 
that  it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
growing  mothery. 

It  fhould  feem  moft  convenient 
to  add  the  fpirit  before  the  vinegar 
is  decanted  ; for  by  thefe  means, 
the  purification  is  accelerated  and 
rendered  more  perfeft  ; and  the  li- 
quor prevented  from  growing  foul 
a fecond  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  effulion  of  the  fpirit,  how- 
ever carefully  it  may  have  been  de- 
purated before, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  dried  fquills,  tw® 
ounces  ; 

Dillilled  vinegar,  two  pounds 
and  an  half ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  thre* 
ounces.  , 

Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days,  and  exprefs  the 
vinegar,  to  which  add  the  fpirit, 
and,  when  the  fasces  are  fiibfided, 
pour  off  the  liquor. 


Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medi- 
cine of  great  antiquity.  We  find 
in  a treatife  attributed  to  Galen, 
an  account  of  its  preparation,  and 
U a of 
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of  many  particular  virtues  then  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  perfcns, 
afcribed  to  it.  It  is  a very  power-  by  the  ufe  of  this  prefervative,  at- 
ful  ftimulant,  aperient,  and  attenu-  tended,  unhurt,  multitudes  of  thofe 
ant  of  tenacious  juices  : and  hence  who  were  infedted  ; that  under 


is  frequently  ufed,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  in  disorders  of  the  bread  oc- 
cafioned  by  a load  of  thick  vifcid 
phlegm,  for  promoting  urine  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  &c.  See  the  fection 
of  acrids,  page  69.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  a dram  to 
half  an  ounce  : where  crudities 


colour  of  thofe  fervices,  they  rob- 
bed both  the  fick  and  the  dead  j 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after- 
wards apprehended,  faved  himfelf 
from  the  gallows  by  difeovering  the 
remedy.  The  preparation  is  hence 
called  Vinaigre  des  quatre  'uoleurs, 
the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves.  It  is 


11  an  <111  vuuw  • »•  ~ o # ( 

abound  in  the  firft  pafl'ages,  it  may  not  to  be  doubted,  that  vinegar  1m- 
be  given  at  firft  in  a larger  dofe,  to  pregnated  with  antifeptic  vegeta- 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  moft  bles,  will  contribute  greatly  to  pre- 
conveniently  exhibited  along  with  vent  the  effedts  of  contagious  air. 
cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aro- 


matic waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

Acetum  prophylacticum. 
PropbylaSic  'vinegar . 

Paris. 

Take  of 


ACETUM  THERIACALE. 
Treacle  vinegar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Edinburgh  theriaca,  deferibed 
hereafter  among  the  eledta- 
ries,  one  pound  ; 


ake  of  i Strong  vinegar,  four  pints 

Frefh  tops  of  common  wormwood,  Digeft  them  together,  in 
Roman  wormwood,  — ^ — J — 


Rofemary, 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Garlick, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 
Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  them,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  or  a fand-bath,  in  a matrafs 
clofely  ftopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  difiolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is  deftgned,  as 
its  title  exprefles,  for  an  antipefti- 
lential.  It  i*  faid  that  during  the 


a very 

gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; and 
then  ftrain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufe.  v 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmic.  Some  have  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a vehicle, 
rather  than  as  a menftruum,  for  the 
theriaca;  in  either  cafe,  it  is  in- 
difputably,  for  fundry  purpofes,  an 
ufeful  addition.  To  half  an  ounceby 
meafure  of  the  compofition  here 
preferibed,  there  goes  fomewhat 
more  than  half  a grain  of  opium  ; 
tho’  it  does  not  appear  that  the  me- 
dicine has  ,all  the  effedl  which  might 
be  expedted  from  that  article. 

ACETUM  LITHARGYRITES 
Vinegar  of  Iri barge. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  four  ounces ; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 

Digeft 
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Digelt  in  a fand-heat,  for  three  only  ufed  externally,  as  a cofmetic, 
days,  frequently  Ihaking  them  ; againll  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe.  nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 

here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger ; 
This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na-  there  are  examples  of  its  continued 
ture  with  folutions  of faccbarum fa-  ufe  having  occafioned  fundry  ill 
turni,  of  which  hereafter.  It  is  confequences. 


SECT.  IV. 

Wines . 


THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continued 
for  a length  of  time,  might  be  taken 
in  the  moll  familiar  and  agreeable 
form  ; by  thefe  means,  a courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  lick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofe  direttly  furnifhed  from 
the  Ihops  : and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extract  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  been 
employed  as  officinal  menllrua  alfo, 
and  fubftances  of  the  greatell  effi- 
cacy are  trulled  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  they  take  up  l'uch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  as 
are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors  ; though 
moll  of  them  abound  at  the  fame 
time  with  a mucilaginous  or  vifeous 
fubllance,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effeflual  menllrua  than  purer  mix- 
tures of  water  and  fpirit.  They 
contain  likewife  a fubtile  acid, 
which  fomewhat  further  obflrudls 
their  adlion  on  certain  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  but  enables 
them,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
to  diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the  me- 
tallic kind,  and  thus  impregnate 
themfelves  with  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  Heel,  the  alterative  and 


emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and  the 
noxious  qualities  of  lead. 

NOTE. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  drained,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth  of 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermentation. 
They  may  be  conveniently  kept 
in  the  fame  kind  of  glafs  bottles 
that  wines  generally  are  for  com- 
mon ufes,  which  Ihould  likewife 
be  corked  with  the  fame  care 
[£.] 

V1NUM  ALOETICUM  ALKA- 
LINUM. 

Alkaline  aloetic  wine. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Sal  ammoniac  purified,  fix  drams; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week 
or  longer  ; then  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprie- 
tatis  Helmontii,  with  fome 
litttle  variations,  which  affe£l  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com- 
pofition.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
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fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diilillation  of  the  fpiri - 
tus  Jain  ammomaci  (fee  chap.  viii. 
fett.  2-)  its  acid  being  abforbed  by, 
and  neutralizing  a part  of,  the  fixt 
alkali,  and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait 
being  fet  at  liberty  ; fo  that  the  re- 
fult  is  the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure 
volatile  fait  were  added  as  the  fal 
ammoniac  is  capable  of  affording, 
viz.  near  half  an  ounce,  with  about 
fix  drams  of  marine  fait. 

rfelmont’s  elixir,  in  a preceding 
pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  directed  : 

Take  of 
Red  tartar. 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible : when  fufficiently  cal- 
cined, pour  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a ley  thereof ; 
with  which  ley,  a tinfture  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloes  and 
faffron. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  one  pint; 

Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Diffblve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
water,  ftrain  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  to  drynefs.  One 
ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be 
difl'olved  in  the  wine  ; and  with 
this  folution,  draw  a tinfture 
from  the  myrrh. 

Mix  both  tinttures  together,  in  a 
clofe  velfel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 
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troublefome  method,  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  foregoing.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  calcined  to- 
gethei,  form  an  alkaline  fait,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  the  fhops  are 
fupplied  with  at  a cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
“ a vivifying  and  prcferving  bal- 
“ fam,  capableof  continuing  health 
**  and  prolonging  life  to  the  utmoll 
“ poffible  limits.”  The  medicine 
is  doubtlefs  a very  efficacious  and 
ufeful  one  for  many  purpofes  : it 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
vifcid  juices,  and  open  obftru&ions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
evacuation  by  almoft  all  the  emunc- 
tories.  In  dofes  of  one,  two.  or  three 
drams,  it  increales  the  urinary  fe- 
cretion  ; and  if  the  patient  be 
kept  moderately  warm,  generally 
proves  diaphoretic  or  fudorific;  in 
larger  dofes,  it  gently  loofens  the 
belly. 

VINUM  AMARUM, 

Bitter  wine. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 
each  one  ounce  ; 

Long  pepper,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is  a very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  confiderably  warmer 
than  the  watery  infufton.  Gentian 
and  lemon  peel  , as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a bitter  of  a very  grate- 
ful flavour:  “ the  fpice  here  add- 
“ ed  was  fele&ed  after  the  trial  of 
“ many  other  materials.” 


The  preparation  made  after  this 


VINUM 


Chap.  3. 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 

Antimonial  Wine . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  walhed,  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  without  heat,  filter  the  wine 
through  paper.  , 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 
Stir  them  well  together;  then  let 
the  mixture  Hand  till  it  has  per- 
fectly fettled,  and  carefully  pour 
off  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  be  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa- 
per appears  to  be  neceflary,  left 
fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus Ihould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubftance.  It  is  not  here, 
as  in  molt  other  wines  and  tin&ures, 
where  the  matter  left  undifl'olved 
by  the  menftruum  is  of  little  con- 
fluence : the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  a&ion  of  the  wine,  conti- 
nues a;  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  frelh  parcels 
of  the  liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the  firlt, 
and  this,  in  appearance,  inexhaufti- 
bly  ; yet,  after  thirty  repeated  in- 
fufions,  it  has  been  found  fcarce 
fenfi'oly  diminifhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffefies 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fected by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion : with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  active  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
a&s  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
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diaphoretic  ; in  larger  dofes,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic  : whilll  three 
or  four  drams  prove  for  the  mod 
part  violently  eipetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  this  laft  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apoplectic 
cafes  ; and  hence  gained  the  name 
of  emetic  wine. 

* VINUM  E TARTARO  ANTI- 
MONIALI. 

Emetic  tartar  wine . 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  by  diflolving  twen- 
ty-four grains  of  emetic  tartar  in 
one  pound  of  white  wine. 

VINUM  CHALYBEATUiVT. 
Steel  wine. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rhenilh  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a month, 
frequently  lhaking  the  veffel, 
and  ftrain  off  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a dram  : 

Rhenilh  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  (haking  the  vef- 
fel, and  then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a filter. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  fufliciently 
elegant  ones.  Rhenilh  is  an  excel- 
lent menftruum  for  Heel,  and  dif- 
folves  a confiderable  quantity  of  it ; 
the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond,  im- 
parts a fine  colour  ; and  the  fpices, 
in  the  firft,  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  flavour,  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  (tomach,  and  likewife  pro- 
mote its  med'ciral  efficacy.  In  a 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
U 4.  pharma- 
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pharmacopoeia,  the  digeftion  was 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  a fand- 
heat,  continued  for  ten  days.  Some 
have  objected  to  the  ufe  of  heat, 
that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant 
to  the  talte : but  if  this  were  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  eafy,  of  diluting  it  with 
more  wine.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fect, much  lefs  defirable,  and 
which  art  cannot  remedy  ; making 
a difagreeable  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  itfelf. 

Steel  wine  is  a very  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  this  metal,  and  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  chlorotic  and 
other  indifpofitions  where  chaly- 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re- 
commends, it  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
the  juices  : for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubftance,  no  diet  nor  regi- 
men can  etfeft  that,  which  is  effect- 
ed by  iron  : but  it  proves  hurtful, 
where  the  vital  powers  are  already 
too  ftrong,  whether  this  proceed 
from  the  fluids  or  the  folids.  The 
dofe  is  from  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce  ; which  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

Some  diredt  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extraft,  under  the 
title  of  Extractum  martis. 
Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates ; though  in 
fome  form,  that  of  pills  in  particu- 
lar, they  may  be  rather  more  com- 
modioufly  exhibited,  than  moll  of 
the  officinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
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pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
ftances  into  that  form. 

VINUM  CROCEUM. 

Saffron  wine. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Canary,  one  pint. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  llrain 
off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  objedled  toby 
fome,  as  an  improper  menftruum 
for  medicinal  flmples,  fince  it  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  unflucus 
matter,  w'hich  impedi  s its  dilfolving 
povver  ; a pint  of  this  fort  of  wine 
left,  upen  evaporation,  two  ounces 
of  a mellaginous  fubftance,  not  un- 
like honey  boiled  hard.  It  is  never- 
thelefs,  for  faffron,  a very  well  a- 
dapted  menftruum,  as  not  only  fuf- 
ficiently  loading  itfelf  with  its  vir- 
tues, but  likewife  coinciding  in  the 
genera!  intention  of  the  medicine, 
that  of  a cordial.  The  preparation 
made  with  Canary  is  alio  better  fit- 
ted for  keeping,  than  when  wines 
that  have  had  any  tendency  to  aci- 
dity are  employed  ; for  tin&ures  of 
faffron  drawn  with  thefe  laft,  foon 
lofe  their  fine  colour  ; whilft  thofe 
made  with  the  firll,  retain  it  for  a 
much  longer  time.  The  dofe  of 
this  tinflure  is  from  one  dram  to 
three  or  more. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA. 

JVine  of  ipecacuanha . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  two  ounces  ; , 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
Canary,  two  pints. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine. 


TINCTURA 


Chap.  3.  Wines . 

TINCTURA  IPECACU- 
ANHA. 

<Tin£iure  of  ipecacuanha. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

After  three  days  digeilion,  let  the 
tin&ure  be  filtered  for  uie. 
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fuppofed  to  do.  Is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compofitions  un- 
der this  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  relloratives,  in  de- 
bilities and  decays  of  conftitution  ; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
poflefled,  were  fupplied  chiefly 
from  other  ingredients. 


VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM. 


Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  ler- 
viccable,  in  dyfenteries  all'o,  with 
the  ipecacuanha  in  fubitance  ; this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  does  a 
good  {hare  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous liquors.  The  common  dole  is 
an  ounce,  more  or  lels,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. 1 he  college  of  Edinburgh 
added  formerly  a icruple  of  cochi- 
neal, which  imparts  a fine  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor.  This  article  is 
now  omitted,  on  a complaint,  that 
the  red  colour  of  the  matters  eva- 
cuated, fometimes  alarmed  the  pa- 
tient, as  if  it  proceeded  from  a dif- 
charge  of  blood. 

VINUM  VIPERINUM. 

Viper  wine. 

L and. 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces  ; 
Mountain,  three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  a 
week,  and  then  {train  off  the 
wine. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether 
live  or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine.  Such  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  mod  eligible,  fince  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frefh  or 
dry,  fo  much  virtue  as  they  are 


Wine  of  millepedes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; 

Rhenilh  wine,  one  pound. 

Infufe  them  together  for  a night, 

and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 

through  a {trainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commend- 
ed as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all 
the  vifeera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obltruiStions  of 
the  kidneys  or  urinary  paffages,  of 
excellent  fervice  in  almolt  all  chro- 
nical dillempers,  even  in  ferophu- 
lous  and  Prumous  fwellings,  and 
in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the 
eyes.  But  thofe  who  expe&ea  thefe 
extraordinary  virtues  from  it,  have 
often  been  deceived  ; and,  at  pre- 
fent,  there  are  few  who  have  any 
great  dependence  on  it.  It  is  di> 
xefted  to  be  given  from  half  ai^ 
ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEFHALICA, 
Cephalic  tindlure. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 

Rofemary  tops,  half  an  ounce; 

French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 
Digeftthem  together  for  three  day*, 

and  then  filter  the  tintture. 

This  preparation  promifes  to  be 
a medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 

of 
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of  the  nervous  fyftem,  wherein  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  are  often 
principally  affe&ed,  as  in  vertigi- 
nous, epileptic,  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints. The  compofition  is  im- 
proved from  former  editions,  by 
the  rejection  of  fonie  ingredients, 
of  which  the  bell  were  fuperflu- 
ous  ; viz.  cafumunar,  white  dittany 
roots,  peony  roots,  milletoe  of  the 
oak,  and  peacocks  dung.  Cafu- 
munar is  doubtlefs  an  article  of  im- 
portance, but  much  inferior,  in  the 
prefent  intention,  to  the  ingredients 
now  retained. 

Here  it  mnv  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fotne  of  the  di* 
Hilled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  many  fupernu- 
merary  ingredients,  without  any 
conliderable  injury  to  the  produce  ; 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
fulion,  it  is  far  otherwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give  no- 
thing over,  do  little  harm  : but  as 
all  thofe  commonly  employed  in 
infufions  communicate  lomethir.g 
to  the  menllruum  ; fo,  if  fuper- 
fluousones  be  admitted,  they  load 
the  liquor  with  an  ufelefs  matter, 
and  occupy  in  it  the  place  that 
ought  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  more 
efficacious. 

TINCTUR  A CEPHALIC  A 
PURGANS. 

Purging  cephalic  tinClure. 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing,  of 

Sena,  two  ounces  • 

Black  hellebore  roots,  one 
ounce  ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
ceflary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofc,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
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tity  as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TiNCTURA  RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 

Vinous  tinfture  of  rhubarb. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Lefi'er  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce  j 
Saffron,  two  drams  ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then 
itrain  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  is  a warm,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  It  is  uled  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loole- 
neffes,  for  evacuating  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  Itrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera.  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumilances  of  the  dif- 
order,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  intend- 
ed to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

•Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  then  mix, 
and  pour  on  them  the  wine  ; af- 
terwards macerate  without  heat, 
for  a week  or  longer,  occafionally 
lhaking  the  veffel  ; laltly,  ilraiu. 
off  the  wine. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mix 
with  the  powders  fome  white 
fand,  well  walhed  from  dirt,  to 
prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
being  moiltened. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce; 

The 
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The  lefTer  cardamom  feeds. 
Ginger,  of  each  one  dram  ; 
White  wine,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  often  /baking 
the  veflel,  and  drain  off  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem,  not  only  as  a cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a ftimulus  ; the 
wine  difl'olving  all  that  part  of  the 
aloes  in  which  thefe  qualities  relide, 
a portion  only  of  the  lefs  a&ive  re- 
finous  matter  being  left.  The  aro- 
matic ingredients  are  added,  to 
warm  the  medicine,  and  fomewhat 
alleviate  the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes. 
Canella  alba,  or  cloves,  are  faid, 
among  numerous  materials  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  to  anfwer 
this  end  the  moll  fuccefsfully.  The 
fnakeroot*,  in  the  fecond  of  the 
above  prefcriptions,  feems  defigned 
for  promoting  the  llimulating  vir- 
tue of  the  aloes,  and  thus  extend- 
ing its  adlion  to  further  purpofes 
than  it  is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Pro- 
bably in  the  fame  intention,  afa- 
rum  was  made  an  ingredient  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias  : in  a pre- 
ceding edition  of  this  work,  the 
tinfture  is  dire&ed  as  follows  ; 
Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces  ; 

Afarum, 

Cinnamon, 

Zedoary, 

Cardamom  feeds. 

Saffron,  each  four  drams ; 
Cochineal,  afcruple; 

Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 

Pour  the  wine  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  into  powder,  di- 
gell  them  together,  and  after- 
wards flrain  off  the  tinflure  for  ufe. 
The  tinftura  facra  appears,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a medicine 
of  excellent  fervice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cleanflng  the  primae  viae,  but  like- 
* Omitted  in  the  lalt  edition  of  the  Edinb . 
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wife  for  attenuating  and  difl'olving 
vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  llimulating  the  folids,  warm- 
ing the  habit,  promoting  or  ex- 
citing the  uterine  purgations,  and 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux'.  The  dofe, 
as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  or  more  : it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be 
produftive  of  excellent  effedls,  as 
an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  proper  intervals ; thus 
managed,  it  does  not  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  operate  remarkably 
by  ftool  ; but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  occalions  a lax  ha- 
bit, of  much  longer  continuance 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

T1NCTURA  AD  STOMA- 
CHICOS. 

Stomachic  tinfture . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Gentian  root,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 

Curafloa  oranges, 

Lelfer  centaury  tops, 

Carduus  benedictus  feeds,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Iron  filings  (to  be  tied  up  in  a 
bag)  three  ounces  ; 

French  white  wine,  oh e gallon. 
Digelt  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 
and  then  filter  the  tindlure. 

This  tinclure  may  likewife  be  made 
without  the  iron. 

This  tin&ure  is  a very  effica- 
cious medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  and  chylopoiecic  organs, 
and  in  a lax  flaccid  Hate  of  the 
vifeera  in  general.  It  is  here  ren- 
dered much  more  elegant  and  grate- 
ful than  as  ic  flood  in  former  edi- 
tions, by  the  rejection  of  fome 
exceptionable  ingredients,  as  ga- 

langal. 
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langal,  zedoary,  camomile,  and 
wormwood.  The  carduus  feeds  and 
centaury  tops  might  Hill  perhaps 
be  fpared  without  injury,  as  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  any  virtues 
which  gentian  root  does  not  pof- 
fefs  in  a greater  degree.  The 
Seville  orange  peei  of  former  edi- 
tions is  here  exchanged  for  the 
unripe  young  fruit  of  the  orange 
tree,  called  CurafTao  oranges,  an 
article  well  adapted  to  compofi- 
tions  of  this  kind,  being  an  aro- 
matic bitter  of  a very  agreeable 
flavour. 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 

'Theb'aic  UnEture. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week, 

and  then  filter  the  tincture 

through  paper. 

This  is  the  liquid  lauda- 
num of  Sydenham,  with  the  ex- 
change of  Canary  wine  for  moun- 
tain, and  the  omiflion  of  an  ounce 
of  fafFron.  The  aromatics  in  the 
form  above  are  in  fo  fmall  quan- 
tity, that  the  prefcriber  can  lcarce 
expert  any  conliderable  effedt  from 
them,  the  proportion  of  each  that 
goes  to  a grain  of  opium,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  the  fixteenth 
part  of  a grain.  Even  thefe  mi- 
nute proportions,  however,  are  in 
good  meafure  fufficient  to  take  off 
the  ill  odour  of  the  opium,  which 
feems  to  be  all  that  is  intended  by 
them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  difi'olved,  it 
exerts  itfelf  the  fooner  in  the 
body  ; and  that  by  fome  perfons, 
liquids  arc  more  commodioufly 
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taken,  than  a bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tindfure  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or 
nune,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  the  dofe  could  be  more 
exadlly  afeertained,  by  weight  or 
meafure  ; as  the  drops  may,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumftances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num- 
ber the  fame  ; and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
mifehievous  confequence.  Twen- 
ty drops  contain,  at  a medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra- 
ther, fo  much  as  that  quantity  of 
wine  will  extradl  from  one  grain  ; 
for  the  liquor  does  not  diffolve  the 
whole  l'ubftance  of  the  opium,  nor 
is  the  dilution  equivalent,  in  its 
exfe&,  to  the  full  quantity  of  opi- 
um employed  in  it. 

A liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
jficonveniencies  here  complained  of. 
will  be  deferibed  under  the  head  of 
ipirituous  tinftures. 

VlNUM  AR0MAT1CUM, 
Aromatic  wine.  > 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a coarfe  pow- 
der, and  lteep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days  ; then  pafs  the  li- 
quor through  a drainer. 

This  wine  is  a very  high  cor- 
dial, and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  firengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fydem.  It  is  fo  hot 
of  the  fpices  as  to  require  being  di- 
luted for  ufe,  and  to  be  taken  only 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  Mix- 
ed with  a little  lemon  juice,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  milk,  it  forms 
a pleafant  and  ufcful  whey  in  low 
fevers. 

VlNUM 
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Vinum  antiscorbuticum.  Take  of 


Jnti/corbutie  wine. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water-crefles, 

Brooklime, 

Dittander, 
Scurvy-grafs, 
Jack-by-the-hedge, 
Roots  of  horferadifh,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Florence  orris,  two  drams  ; 

White  wine,  half  a gallon. 

The  herbs  and  roots,  all  frefh  ga- 
thered and  cut  fmall,  are  to  be 
fteeped  in  the  wine,  in  a veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt,  for  twenty- 
four  hours ; after  which  the  wine 
is  to  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

This  compofition  is  not  ill  con- 
trived for  anfwering  the  purpofe 
- exprefled  by  its  title  ; though  fome 
of  the  ingredients  are  not  unex- 
ceptionable. An  ounce  of  the  her- 
baceous brooklime  is  altogether  in- 
significant in  half  a gallon  of  an 
infufion  of  fuch  powerful  materi- 
als; and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  frefh  orris  root  communi- 
cate any  of  its  virtues  to  the  li- 
quor. The  roots  of  the  Florentine, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  orris, 
raifed  in  our  gardens,  are,  while 
frelh,  ftrong  purgatives  ; but  their 
purgative  matter  is  fo  little  dil- 
pofed  to  folution  in  watery  men- 
ftrua,  that  it  feparates  from  the  ex- 
preffed  juices  and  fettles  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  drying  they  change  their 
nature  ; and  the  Florentine  fpe- 
cies,  in  a dry  date,  might  be  an 
ufeful  addi.ion,  for  giving  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  the  wine.  The  fla- 
vour which  this  root  communicates 
to  vinous  liquors,  greatly  refembles 
that  of  rafpberries. 

Vinum  scorbuticum. 

Sctrbutic  wine. 


Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  one  hand- 
ful ; 

Horferadifh  root,  fcraped,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Winter’s  bark,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 

Let  them  deep  together  in  the  cold 
for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as  to  do  confiderable  fervice  in  fcor- 
butic  habits.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Though  far  more 
Ample  than  the  preceding,  it  is  not 
perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

Vinum  scoreuticum 
Muntinci  1. 

Muntingius' s fcorbutic  wine. 

Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water- 
dock,  fix  ounces ; 

Gentian  root. 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper, 

Mace,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Saffron,  two  ounces  ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints ; 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints  ; 

Yolks  of  three  frefh  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 
grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 
the  wine,  vinegar,  and  yolks  of 
eggs.  Digeft  the  whole  in  a clofe 
veflel,  with  a gentle  warmth, 
for  three  days;  and  then  drain 
out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againit  inveterate 
fcurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbutic 
complaints,  particularly  fuch  as  are 
not  accompanied  with  a fever  or  in- 
flammation : even  palfies,  and  the 
venereal  lues,  he  fays,  have  yielded 
to  it.  The  dofe  is  from  three  to 

fix 
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fix  ounces,  to  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing on  an  empty  ftomach,  and  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  or  twenty  days, 
or  longer  : fome  quantity  of  it  is 
likewile  to  be  mixed  with  the  pa- 
tient’s common  drink,  which  he  di- 
retts  to  be  either  good  Rhenifti 
wine,  or  found  malt  liquors  not  too 
new.  If  the  patient  complain  of 
heat,  drynefs,  a violent  cough,  or 
where  there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a 
confumption,  the  black  pepper  is 
ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to  fix 
ounces. 

A compofition  differing  from  the 
above  only  in  the  omiffion  of  vine- 
gar, and  employing  fpirit  of  wine 
for  the  menftruum,  is  faid  to  have 
come  into  efteem  at  Paris,  again!! 
the  gout. 

VlNUM  FEBRIFUGUM. 

Febrifuge  wine. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  in  a circula- 
tory veffel,  with  a moderate  heat, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  occafion- 
ally  fhaking  the  veffel : then  fuf- 
fer  the  whole  to  cool,  and  pafs 
the  wine  through  a ftrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an  Englilh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
racter of  the  medicine  itfeif,  at  the 
time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  dileiteem.  He  kept 
this  preparation  a fecret,  till  Lewis 
XIV.  purchafed  it  for  a confide- 
rable  fum,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  public.  It  was  not  however 
the  preparation,  but  a proper  me- 
thod of  managing  the  medicine. 
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upon  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  See  page  197.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance  ; nor  is  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,  to  the  wa- 
tery infufion  defcribed  in  page  271  ; 
the  wine  preventing  its  being  taken 
fo  freely  as  is  in  many  cafes  requi- 
fite.  It  neverthelefs  has  its  ufes, 
in  thofe  intermittent  fevers  where  a 
large  quantity  of  the  bark  is  not 
neceffary  ; and  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  a laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

VlNUM  GUAIACINUM. 
Cuaiacum  wine. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  two  oun- 
ces; 

Orange  peel,  dried, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  gallon 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  a week, 
and  then  ftrain  out  the  wine  for 
ufe. 

This  is  a moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine.  It  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weaknefles,  in  decays  of 
conftitution  from  cold  pituitous  hu- 
mours ; and  proves  an  ufeful  pre- 
fervative  againft  rheumatic  and  ar- 
thritic complaints.  Two  ounces, 
or  an  ordinary  wine  glafs,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  and 
continued  for  a month  or  two. 

VlNUM  GUAIACINUM  CUM 
HELLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  wine  with  hellebore . 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamon  feeds. 


Orange 
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Orange  peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 

Let  thefe  ingredients  fteep  together 
for  a week  or  longer,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

' From  the  warm,  ftimulating,  de- 
ebilruent  qualities  of  this  wine,  it 
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may  be  ufed,  to  good  advantage, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours  ilagnate  in  the  remote 
vefiels,  and  where  there  is  a difpo- 
fition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  hy- 
dropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be  taken 
chiefly  over  night,  in  fuch  fmall 
doles  as  not  to  run  off  by  ftool. 
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Ales. 


MEdicated  ales  are  intended 
as  diet-drinks  in  chronical 
indifpofitions.  There  are  two  ways, 
of  impregnating  malt-liquors  with 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances ; 
macerating  the  fubjedt  in  the  li- 
quor after  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pletely finiihed  ; and  fermenting  it 
along  with  the  liquor,  or  at  leaft 
adding  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
fermentation,  that,  by  the  refo- 
lutive  power  of  that  procefs,  its 
texture  may  be  opened,  and  its 
medicinal  parts  more  fully  extratt- 
ed.  Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
attive  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effedlually  extra&ed, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer- 
mentation : that  fo  much  pounded 
nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  gives  a flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale  ; where- 
as, when  the  fermentation  is  finiih- 
ed, the  quantity  of  liquor  to  which 
it  gives  a like  impregnation,  is 
comparatively  inconfiderable. 

Cerevisia  amara. 

Bitter  Ale. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Lemon  peel,  frelh,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Long  pepper,  one  ounce  ; 

Ale,  one  gallon. 


Let  diem  fleep  together  without 
heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  bitter  flo- 
machic  ale,  much  fuperior  to  the 
common  purls,  or  any  of  the  com- 
politions  of  this  kind  in  the  ex- 
temporaneous recipe  writers. 

Cerevi-sia  aperiens. 
Aperient  Ale. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  unbruifed,  ten 
ounces  ; 

Long  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces  ; 
Leffer  centaury  tops,  two  ounces  j 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic 
indifpofitions,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  obflriuflions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifeera.  It  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a day. 

Cerevisia  Butlbri. 

Dr.  Butler’s  ale. 

Take  of 
Betony, 

Sage, 

Agrimony, 

Garden  feurvy-grafs. 
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Roman  wormwood,  each  three 

handfuls  j 
Elecampane  roots, 

Horferadilh  roots,  each  fotfr 

ounces  ; 

New  ale,  four  gallons. 

The  herbs  and  roots  are  to  be  put 
in  a bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

Th  1 3 liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  fpring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
diforders. 

Cerevisia  CFPHALICA. 

Cephalic  ale. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces  ; 
Muitard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces  j 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  ounces  ; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  three  ounces ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warm  and 
ilimulating  kind  ; and  confequent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids.  In  palfies,  epi- 
lepfies,  and  vertigoes,  fome  bene- 
fit may  be  expected  from  this  li- 
quor ufed  as  common  drink. 

Cerevisia  ditjretica. 

Diuretic  ale. 

Take  of  i . 

Muftard  feed,  whole. 

Juniper  berries,  each  eight 
ounces ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces  ; 
Common  wormwood,  two  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 


Take  of  2. 

Broom  tops, 

Muftard  feed,  each  fixteen 
ounces  ; 

Flower-de-luce  roots. 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 
twelve  ounces  ; 

Winter’s  bark. 

Elder  bark. 

Wild  carrot  feeds, 

J uniper  berries,  each  two  pounds; 

New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpu- 
lent fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 
ufeful  diet-drinks.  Half  a pint  of 
either  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Cerevisia  ad  scorbuticos. 

- Scorbutic  ale. 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root,  frefh,  one 
pound  ; 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a pound  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 

Buckbean  leaves,  frelh,  eight 
ounces  : or  dried,  three 

ounces  ; 

New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  effettual 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the  fharp-pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
ccmpofition  would  be  (till  more 
powerful. 
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SECT.  VI. 


Spirituous 

Rectified  fplrit  of  wine  is 
the  diredt  menftruum  of  the 
refins  and  ell'ential  oils  of  veget- 
ables ; and  totally  extracts  thefe 
adtive  principles  from  fundry  veget- 
able matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
part.  It  difiolves  likewife  the  fweet 
iaccharine  matter  of  vegetables  ; 
and  generally,  thofe  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  in  which  their  pecu- 
liar fmells  and  taftes  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extracted  almoft  equally  by 
water  and  redtified  fpirit ; but  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  tindtures 
of  them  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  adtive  parts,  in  the  wa- 
tery extradtions,  are  blended  with 
a large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
my matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
bility  in  this  menftruum  in  great 
meafure  depends,  while  redtified 
fpirit  extradts  them  almoft  pure 
from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous tindtures  are  mixed  with 
watery  liquors,  a part  of  what  the 
fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the  fub- 
jedt  generally  feparates  and  fub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
freed  from  that  matter  which,  be- 
ing blended  with  it  in  the  original 
vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in  water. 
This  however  is  not  univerfal ; for 
the  adtive  parts  of  fome  vegetables, 
when  extradted  by  redtified  fpirit, 
are  not  precipitated  by  water,  be- 
ing almoft  equally  diffoluble  in 
both  menftrua. 


HinElures. 

Redtified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by 
vegetables  of  all  colours,  except 
blue.  The  leaves  of  plants  in  ge- 
neral, which  give  out  but  little  of 
their  natural  colour  to  watery  li- 
quors, communicate  to  fpirit  the 
whole  of  their  green  tindture,  which 
for  the  moft  part  proves  elegant, 
though  not  very  durable. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tindtures;  and 
hence  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  aiffolving  power  of  the 
menllruum,  though  this  does  not 
appear  from  experience  : in  the 
trials  that  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tindtures,  than  in  the  pa- 
ler ones,  and  often  not  fo  much  ; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extradtion  of  the  tindture,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts,  in  making  tindtures,  ufe- 
lefs  only,  but  likewife  prejudicial, 
as  they,  in  general,  injure  the  fla- 
vour of  aromatics,  and  fuperadd  a 
quality,  fometimes  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine.  Vola- 
tile alkaline  falts,  in  many  cafes, 
promote  tfye  adlion  of  the  fpirit. 
Acids  generally  weaken  it  ; unlefs 
when  the  acid  has  been  previoufly 
combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit  in- 
to a compound  of  new  qualities, 
called  dulcified  fpirit. 
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3o6  Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  Part  III. 

General  rules  for  extracting  'tinctures ; from  the  Edinburgh 

pharmacopoeia. 


I. 


The  vegetable  fubtlances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  Ihou  d bke- 
wife  be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 
the  menftruum  is  poured  on 
them. 

n.  f . . 

If  the  digeftion  be  performed  in 
balneo,  the  whole  fucce  s e- 
pends  upon  a proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  : it  ought  to  be 
all  along  gentle,  unlefi.  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjeft  fhould  re- 
quire it  to  be  augmented;  in 
which  cafe  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creased fo  as  to  make  the  nien- 
llruum  boil  a little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 

in. 

Very  large  circulatory  veflels  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  fhould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory  veflels  are  thofe, 
which  are  fo  contrived,  and  of 
fuck  a height,  that  the  vapour, 
which  arifes  during  the  digeftion, 
may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the  upper  part,  and  fall  down 
again  into  the  liquor  below  . by 
thefe  means  the  diflipation,  both 
of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  ingredients,  is  prevented . 
They  are  generally  compofed  of 
two  long-necked  matraffes  or  bolt- 
heads  ; the  mouth  of  one  of  which 
is  to  be  inferted  into  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  juncture  Secured  by 
a piece  of  wet  bladder.  The  uie 
of  heating  the  veflels  is  to  expel  a 
part  of  the  air ; which  otherwife, 
rarifying  in  the  procefs,  would  en- 
danger burfting  them,  or  blowing 
off  the  uppermoft  matrafs.  A angle 


matrafs  with  a long  neck,  or  w-ith 
a glafs  pipe  inferted  into  its  mouth, 
is  more  commodious  than  the  dou- 
ble veflel.  See  page  44. 

IV. 

The  veflel  is  to  be  frequently  fliaken 
during  the  digeftion. 

V. 

All  tinftures  fhould  be  Suffered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filrei  or  ftrainer. 

VL 

In  the  tinflures  (and  diftilled  Spirits 
likewtfe)  defigned  for  internal 
ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawn  from 
malt,  melafles,  or  other  ferment- 
ed matter)  is  to  be  ufed,  than 
that  exprefsly  preferibed. 

VII. 

Refins  and  refmous  gums  yield 
tinftures  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  Some  white 
fand,  well  wafhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  running 
into  lumps  by  the  heat.  If  the 
powders  preferibed  be  Sufficient 
for  this  purpole,  Such  an  ad- 
dition is  unnccefl'ary. 


T1NCTURA  AMARA. 

Bitter  tinfture. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  : 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Lefi'er  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digefl  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tinfture. 

This  is  a very  elegant  Spiritu- 
ous bitter.  As  the  preparation  is 
defigned  for  keeping,  lemon  peel, 

an 
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an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  wa- 
tery bitter  infulions,  has,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perilhablenefs  of  its 
flavour,  no  place  in  this.  The  car- 
damom feeds  are  here  a very  com- 
modious ingredient,  as  in  this  fpi- 
rituous  menftruum  they  are  free 
from  the  inconvenience  with  which 
they  are  attended  in  other  liquors,  of 
renderingthem  untranfparent.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  has  a 
compofition  fimilar  in  intention  to 
this,  under  the  title  of 

ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic  elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
CuraiTao  oranges,  one  ounce  * 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a dram  ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  fteep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  elixir. 

Th  1 s elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubftitution 
of  Curafiao  oranges  to  frelh  orange 
peel,  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firft  is  a grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  and  the  latter  fuperadds  a 
degree  of  pungency  coinciding 
with  the  intention.  Both  this  and 
the  preceding  compofition  are  very 
ufeful  llomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 
Aromatic  tinfture. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams  ; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  three  drams  ; 
Long  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  two  drams ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digell  without  heat,  and  then 
ltrain  off  the  tin&ure. 

Tins  is  a very  warm  aromatic. 
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too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea  fpoonful  or  two 
may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle,  in  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  ilomach,  flatulen- 
cies, and  fimilar  complaints.  The 
ftomachic  tin&ure  defcribed  here- 
after, is  fimilar  in  intention  to  this, 
but  contrived  lefs  hot  of  the  Apices,' 
that  it  may  be  taken  by/itfelf. 

* TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 
Aromatic  tintture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams ; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  one  ounce; 
Garden  angelica  root,  three 
drams ; 

Long  pepper,  two  drams ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 

Macerate  feven  days,  and  filter. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions,  by  the 
omiflion  of  fome  articles  either  fu- 
perfluous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ; galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayberries.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a fufiicient’y  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMICA. 

Balfamic  tincture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce; 
Englilh  faffron,  one  dram  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Digeit  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in  a fand  heat,  for  three  days  ; 
and,  then,  pals  the  tinfture  thro* 
a ftrainer. 

This  tinflure  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal purpofes.  It  is  ufualiy 
X 2 given. 
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given,  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  fiuor  albus, 
gleets,  cachexies,  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  Itrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera,  and  corroborating  the  ner- 
vous fyllem  in  general.  Some 
caution  is  requifue  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe 'refinous  warm  medicines  : in 
cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits, 
they  have  for  the  inoft  part  good 
effedts ; but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conftitutions,  where  there  is 
any  tendency  to  inflammation,  or 
immoderate  heat,  they  are  mani- 
feftly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or  con- 
tinue febrile  fymptoms. 
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at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tinftures  is  from  ten 
to  twency  drops,  which  may  e 
taken  in  a glals  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a day  ; and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a time,  according  to 
the  effedt. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOM!* 
Tindlure  of  cardamoms. 

Lond. 

Take  of  , 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 

half  a pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  the 
tindlure. 


/ 


TINCTURA  CANTHARI- 
DUM. 


Tindlure  of  cantharides. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruifed,  two  drams ; 
Cochineal,  half  a dram  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a pint  and  a half. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindlure  through 
paper. 

Edinb. 


Take  of 

Cantharides,  one  dram ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pound. 
Digeft  four  days,  and  filter. 


These  tindlurespoflefs  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are  the  only 
preparations  of  it  defigned  for  in- 
ternal ufe;  tindlures  being  by  far 
the  molt  commodious  and  fafe  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  active 
drug.  If  any  additional  fubftances 
Ihould  be  thought  requifite  for  pro- 
moting the  effedl  of  the  cantharides, 
whether  as  a diuretic,  as  a detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  or  as  a fpecific  reftringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus, 
they  are  more  advantageoufly  join- 
ed extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themiclvcs 


Tincture  of  cardamoms 
has  been  in  ufe  for  a ccnfiderable 
time,  though  now  firft  received  into 
the  difpenfatory.  It  is  a pleafant, 
warm  cordial,  and  may  be  taken, 
along  with  any  proper  vehicle,  from 
a dram  to  a fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 
Tindlure  of  cajlor. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  powdered,  two 
ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ten  days  without  heat,, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindlure.  __ 


Edinb. 


Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  and  an 


half ; 
Redlified 
pound  ; 
Macerate  for 


fpirit  of 
fix  days. 


wine,  one 
and  ftrain. 


An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefeription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejedled, 
as  being  at  lead  an  ufelefs,  if  not  a 
prejudicial  ingredient.  It  has  been 
difputed,  whether  a weak  or  *ec- 

ur.cd 
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tified  fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm  di- 
geftion,  be  preferable  for  making  this 
tinCture.  To  determine  this  point, 
the  following  experiment  has  been 
brought.  “ Some  fine  Siberia  caf- 
“ tor  having  been  infufed  in  good 
“ French  brandy,  without  heat, 
“ for  twenty  days,  the  tinCture 
“ proved  very  weak  : on  the  fame 
“ individual  caftor  (the  magma  or 
“ refiduum  of  the  former  tincture) 
“ the  fame  quantity  of  rectified 
lt  fpirit  was  poured,  as  before  of 
**  brandy  ; and  after  a few  hours 
“ warm  digellion,  a tinCture  was 
“ extracted  much  ftrongerthan  the 
“ other.”  But  this  experiment  is 
not  fatisfaCtory  ; the  effeCts  of  the 
two  menltrua,  and  of  heat,  having 
been  refpeCtively  compared  in  very 
different  circumitances.  From  the 
trials  which  I have  made,  it  ap- 
pears, that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
eut  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
molt  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit, 
more  perfectly  to  the  rectified  ; that 
heat  enables  both  menltrua  to  ex- 
tract the  greatelt  part  of  its  groffer 
and  more  naufeous  matter  ; and 
that  proof  fpirit  extracts  this  lafl 
more  readily  than  rectified. 

The  tinCtufe  of  caltor  is  recom- 
mended in  molt  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  hylteric  diforders : 
in  the  latter  it  fofhetimes  does  fer- 
vice,  though  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineffectual.  The  dofe 
is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty, 
or  more. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tinfiure  of  cajior . 

Edinb , 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound. 

Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a clofe-ftopt 

phial,  frequently  fhaking  the 
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veffel ; and  then  ftrain  the  tine" 

ture. 

This  compofition  Is  a medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in 
hylterical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  'volatile  oily  fpirit , here  in- 
tended, is  the  fecond  of  thofe  here- 
after defcribed  under  that  title.  It 
is  an  excellent  rnenftruum  both  for 
the  caftor  and  the  afafetida,  and 
greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  C1NNAMOML 
Tinfiure  of  cinnatncn. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Proof  fpirit,  a pint. 

Digelt  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 

the  tinCture. 

The  tinClure  of  cinnamon  pof- 
fefies  the  reftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnaipon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ; and,  in  this  refpett, 
it  differs  from  the  diftilled  waters 
of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  tinRure  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digelt  and  ftrain. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  has  beea 
for  a long  time  pretty  much  in 
efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
fhops,  though  but  lately  received 
into  the  difpenfatory.  Some  have 
employed  highly-reClified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a rnenftruum  ; which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digellion  on  a large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
affift  the  aCtion  of  the  fpirit,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  fixe  alkaline  fait, 
vvhich  does  not,  however,  appear 
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to  be  of  any  advantage  ; and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the 
vitriolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed, 
by  giving  a greater  confidence  to 
the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fudain 
more  than  it  would  be  capable  of 
doing  by  itfelf ; at  the  fame  time 
that  the  acid  improves  the  medi- 
cine, by  increafing  the  roughnefs 
of  the  bark.  This  lad  tindure, 
and  that  made  with  redified  fpirit, 
have  their  advantages  ; though  for 
general  ufe,  the  above-directed  is 
the  mod  convenient  of  any,  the 
proof  fpirit  extracting  nearly  all  the 
virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may  be 
given  from  a te^-fpoonful  to  half 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  according  to 
the  different  purpofes  it  is  intended 
toanfwer.  See  Peruvi  anus  cor- 
tex. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PERU- 
VIANI  VOLAT1L1S. 
Volatile  tintture  of  Peruvian  lark. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  offal  ammoniac,  two  pints. 
Diged  without  heat,  in  a veffel  clofe 
dopt ; and  afterwards  drain  the 
tindure. 

This  tindure  is  but  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark  ; and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  larged  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain 
only  a very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
iubjed.  The  medicine  neverthe- 
lefs  has  its  ufes,  and  may  be  fer- 
viceable  in  fome  cafes  where  the 
drcnger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  obdrudions, 
and  oppreflions  of  the  bread. 
Stronger  tindures  of  this  kind  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  dulcified 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit 
prepared  with  quicklime.  All  the 
three  may  be  employed  where  a 


large  quantity  of  bark  is  not  re- 
quired, a?  at  the  clofe  of  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  in  weaknefs  of  digef- 
tion,  attended  with  a cold  fenfation 
at  the  domach,  and  fome  duxes, 
particularly  thofe  from  the  uterus, 
where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
the  fibres  relaxed,  and  where  there 
is  a periodical  return  of  flight  fe- 
verifh  complaints.  In  thefe  cafes, 

I have  often  experienced  falutary 
effeds  from  a tindure  in  dulcified 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a tea  fpoonful  five  or 
fix  times  a day,  in  any  appropriated 
vehicles. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PERU- 
V1ANI.  COMP. 

Compound  tinfture  of  Peruvian 
bark. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Gentian,  each  two  drams  ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  deep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tindure. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents ; and  not  unfrequently,  are 
abfolutely  neceffary.  In  fome  bad 
habits,  particularly  where  the  juices 
are  fluggifh  and  tenacious,  the  vif- 
cera  and  abdominal  glands  ob- 
druded,  the  bark,  by  itfelf,  proves 
unfuccefsful,  if  not  injurious  ; 
whild,  given  in  conjundion  with 
corroborant  domachics  and  deob- 
druents,  it  rarely  fails  of  the  due 
effed.  Gentian  and  Virginian 
fnakeroot  are  among  the  belt  ad- 
ditions for  the  purpofe  ; to  which 
it  is  often  neceffary  to  join  chaly- 
beate medicines  alfo. 


TINCTURA 
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tinctura  croci. 

‘Tinfture  of  faffron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Engl  ilk  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  fifteen  ounces  ; 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tintture  is  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  the  faffron  wine.  A fpirituous 
menftruum  is  here  preferred  to  the 
wine,  as  a tintture  drawn  with  the 
former  retains  its  elegant  colour 
longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofit,  in 
keeping,  any  part  of  what  it  had 
taken  up  from  the  faffron.  The 
(hops  have  been  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy treacle  water  as  a menftrnum 
for  faffron,  with  a view  to  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  intention  of  an 
alexipharmic  ; but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon  deftroys  the 
colour  of  the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  FCETID A. 

Fetid  tinfture. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Prettified  fpiritof  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  and  ftrain. 

This  tintture,  now  received  into 
the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been  in  ufe 
fora  confiderable  time.  It  poffefies 
the  virtues  of  the  afafedita  itfelf; 
and  may  be  given  from  ten  drops  to 
fifty  or  fixty.  It  was  firft  propofed  to 
the  college  to  be  made  with  proof 
fpirit : this  diflblves  more  of  the 
afafetida  than  a rettified  one,  but 
the  tintture  proves  turbid;  and 
therefore  rettified  fpirit,  which  ex- 
tracts a tranfparent  one,  is  very 
juftly  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FULIGINIS. 

Tinfture  of  foot. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces ; 
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Afafetida,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  tw'o  pints. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Shining  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rettified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Digeft  fix  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable  to 
the  fame  objettion  here  as  in  the 
foregoing  tintture  ; for  when  foot 
is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be  em- 
em ployed,  the  tintture  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
pharmacopoeia  domeftica,  has  a 
medicine  under  the  title  of  Hys- 
teric t 1 n ct  u r e , fimilar  to  thefe, 
only  with  a little  myrrh,  which  is 
no  very  material  addition  to  afafe- 
tida and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyiteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  other 
nervous  diforders.  They  may  be 
given  from  a tea-fpoonful  to  a com- 
mon fpoonful  twice  a day. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 
VOLATILIS. 

Volatile  tinfture- of  guaiacum. 
Lond. 

X jilcc  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a pint 
and  a half. 

Digeft,  without  heat,  in  a veflel 
clofe  llopt ; and  afterwards  let 
the  tintture  be  palled  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tintture  ; the  volatile  fpir«. 
excellently  diffolving  the  gum,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  i« 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes,  a tea-fpoonful,  taken  every 
morning  and  evening  in  any  con- 
Y , venient 
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venient  vehicle,  has  proved  of  lin- 
gular fervice, 

TINCTURA  ] ALAPI1. 

TinClure  of  jalap. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  proper  digeftion,  (train  olF 

the  tinCture. 

This  tinCture  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative,  the  menftruum, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  corrects  the 
griping  quality  with  which  the  refin 
is  attended.  It  may  be  taken  by  it- 
felf  from  a dram  to  half  an  ounce  ; 
or  mixed  in  fmalier  quantity  with 
cathartic  infulions,  or  the  like. 

TINCTURA  JALAPP^E. 

Tinfture  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 

Digell  for  eight  days,  and  {train. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tinCture  ; but  rectified 
fpirit,  difiolving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refmous  parts  of  the  jalap, 
rendered  the  life  of  the  medicine 
fomewhat  lefs  commodious  than 
that  of  the  tinfture  crepared  with 
proof  fpirit.  Moll  of  the  tinCtures 
made  in  rectified  fpirit,  diluted  with 
water  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  taking,  form 
a turbid  white  mixture:  many  of 
them  are  fafely  taken  in  this  form, 
without  any  further  addition  ; but 
the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  be 
ventured  on  without  an  admixture 
of  fyrup  or  mucilage  to  keep  the 
refin  united  with  the  liquor;  for  if 
it  feparate,  in  its  pure  undivided 
Hate,  it  never  fails  to  produce  vio- 
lent gripes. 


Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  a folution  in  fpirit  of 
w'ine  of  a known  quantity  of  the 
refin  extra&ed  from  the  root  ; and 
obferve,  that  this  folution  is  more 
certain  in  llrength  than  any  tinc- 
ture that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
root  direCtly.  For,  as  the  purgative 
virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its  relie, 
and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from  expe- 
riment, not  to  be  equally  refinous, 
fome  forts  yielding  five,  and  others 
not  three  ounces  of  refin  from  fix- 
teen  ; it  follows,  that  although  the 
root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  menilruum,  and 
the  menftruum  always  of  the  fame 
ftrength,  it  may  neverthelefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  goodnefs 
of  the  jalap,  be  impregnated  with 
differentquantities  of  refin,  and  con- 
fequently  prove  different  in  degree 
of  efficacy.  Though  this  objection 
againft  the  tinCture  does  not  reach 
fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it 
certainly  behoves  the  apothecary  to 
be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  root. 
The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed 
for  making  the  refina  jalapii , which 
they  yield  in  as  great  perfection, 
though  not  in  fo  large  quantity, 
as  the  bell.  Neumann  thinks  even 
the  worm-eaten  jalap  as  good,  for 
that  purpofe,  as  any  othpr. 

TINCTURA  JALAPPiE 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tinclure  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  fix  drams ; 

Black  hellebore  roots,  thre« 
drams  ; 

Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  (havings,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  a pint  and  a half. 
Digell  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards ftrain  the  tinCture. 

This 
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This  tindure  requires  to  be  taken 
in  larger  quantity  than  either  of  the 
foregoing.  If  intended  to  ad  fully 
as  a cathartic,  it  may,  in  fome  cafes, 
be  employed  to  advantage,  in  fnjall 
dofes,  as  an  alterant.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  purgative  materials,  that 
goes  to  an  ounce  of  the  tindure,  is 
fifteen  grains  of  jalap,  and  feven 
and  a half  of  the  black  hellebore 
root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONIC  A. 

'Japonic  tinblure. 
bond. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  a proper  digeftion,  let  the 

tindure  be  palled  through  a 

ftrainer.  , 

A tindure  ofthiskind,  with  thead- 
dition  of  Peruvian  bark,  ambergris, 
and  mulk,  to  the  ingredients  above 
direded,  was  formerly  kept  in  the 
Ihops.  The  tindure  here  received 
is  preferable  for  general  ufe.  Where 
any  other  ingredients  are  required, 
tindures  of  them  may  be  occafio- 
nally  mixed  with  this  in  extempo- 
raneous prefeription.  The  cinna- 
mon is  a very  ufeful  addition  to 
the  'Japan  earth,  not  only  as  it 
warms  the  ftomach,  & c.  but  like- 
wife  as  it  improves  the  roughnefs 
and  altringency  of  the  other. 

* TINCTURA  E KINO. 

Tindlure  of  gum  kino. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  kino,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pound  and  an 
half. 

Digeft  eight  days,  and  drain  off  the 

tindure. 

These  tindures  are  of  good  fer- 
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vice  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  ca- 
tarrhs, loofcneffes, uterine  fiuors,  and 
fimilar  diforders,  where  mild  altrin- 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two 
or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  now  and  then,  in  red  wine, 
or  any  other  proper  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LAZCJE. 
'Tincture  of  gum-lac . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce; 
Myrrh,  powdered,  half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  feurvy-grafs,  a pint  and 
a half. 

Digeft  in  a fand-heat  for  fix  days  : 
after  which,  ftrain  off  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  tindure  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  ex- 
ulceracions  of  them  : it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions,  by 
mixing  it  with  honey  ofrofes,  or  the 
like.  Some  recommend  it  inter- 
nally againft  fcorbutic  complaints, 
and  as  a corroborant  in  gleets,  fe- 
male weakneffes,  &c.  Its  warmth, 
pungency,  and  manifeftly  aftringent 
bitterilh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues, 
in  thefe  cafes,  to  be  confiderable, 
though  common  pradice,  among 
us,  has  not  yet  received  it. 

TINCTURA  FLORUM  MAR. 
TIALIUM. 

Tindiure  of  the  martial flowers . 
bond. 

Take  of 

Martial  flowers,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS. 
Tindture  of  iron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  purified  and  reduced 
to  powder,  'throe  ounces  ; 

Marin* 
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Marine  acid,  enough  to  diflblve 
the  powder. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat,  and, 
when  the  powder  is  diflblved, 
add  fuch  a quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  as  will  make  up  the  whole 
liquor  two  pounds. 


TINCTURA  MARTIS  IN  SPI- 
RITU  SALIS. 


Tindure  of  iron  in  fpir  it  of  fait. 
Land. 


Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a pound  ; 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait. 


pounds  ; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine. 


three 

three 


pints. 

Digeft;  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  qf 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  ads  upon  the  iron.  After 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one  pound,  and 
add  thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 


Al l the  tindures  of  fleet  are 
no  other  than  real  folutions  of  the 
metal  made  in  acids,  and  com- 
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their  operation  : the  latter,  in  feme 
cafes,  pafs  off  through  the  intefti- 
nal  tube  with  little  efFed  ; whilfl 
the  tindures  fcarce  ever  fail.  From 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of  the 
tindures,  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  any  proper 
vehicle ; though  it  is  feldom  ad- 
vifable  to  extend  the  dofe  fo  far  as 
the  laft  of  the  quantities,  efpecially 
in  regard  to  the  tindure  in  fpirit 
of  fait,  which  is  exceedingly  ftrong 
of  the  iron.  f 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

Tindure  of  melampodium,  or 
black  hellebore. 

Lend,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Cochineal,  two  fcruples ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tindure  through 
paper. 


bined  with  vinous  fpirits.  The 
three  tindures,  here  direded,  dif- 
fer from  one  another  only  in 
flrength,  the  acid  being  the.fame 
in  all : the  firft  is  the  weakefl,  and 
the  lafl  the  ftrongeft.  In  a former 
pharmacopoeia  there  was  a tindure 
from  the  matter  which  remains  af- 
ter the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers  ; which,  though  it  appears 
to  be  a good  one,  is  now  expunged 
as  fuperfluous.  Some  have  reedm- 
mended  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as 
a menilruum  ; but  though  this  rea- 
dily diffolves  the  metal,  it  does  not 
keep  it  fufpended.  The  marine  is 
the  only  acid  that  can  be  employed 
for  this  ufe. 

All  thefe  tindures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 
iron,  as  being  not  only  more  fpee- 
dy,  but  likewife  more  certain  in 


This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defign- 
ed  for  an  alterative,  the  menftru- 
um  here  employed  extrading  the 
whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  uterine  obftruc- 
tions:  in  fanguine  conflitutions, 
where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men- 
ftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
preffion.  So  great  is  the  power 
of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expeded 
difeharge  does  notfucceed  upon  the 
ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Mead 
has  obferved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led, as  to  make  its  way  through 
other  pafiages.  A tea  fpoonful  of 
the  tindure  may  be  taken  twice  in  a 

day. 
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day,  in  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a tindlure  of  this  root  with 
wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a menllruum, 
and  as  being  better  calculated  for 
keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRELE. 

Tin  flu,  e of  myrrh. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digeftion,  ilrain  off  the 

tindlure. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  ten  days,  and  Ilrain  off  the 

tindlure. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tindlure  can  be  drawn 
from  mvrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  affiltance  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts.  But  it  appears  from 
proper  experiments,  that  thefe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colour  of  the  tinc- 
ture, without  enabling  the  men- 
ftruum to  diffolve  any  more  than  it 
would  by  itfelf.  Redlified  fpirit 
extradls,  without  any  addition,  all 
that  part  of  the  myrrh,  in  which 
its  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte  refide, 
viz.  the  refin  ; and  proof  fpirit  dif- 
folves  almoft  the  whole  drug,  except 
its  impurities. 

Tindture  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally  for  warming  the 
habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
(lengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obltrudlions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  and  refilling 
putrefadlion,  Boerhaave  greatly 
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efteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inadlivity  ; in 
thofe  female  diforders  which  are 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
lluggifh  indifpofition  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  a relaxation  of  the 
veffels ; in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all 
difeafesarifingfrom  a fingnlar  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may 
doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefe  cafes 
to  advantage  ; though  with  us,  it 
is  more  commonly  ufed  externally, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE  ET 
ALOES. 

Tinfture  of  myrrh  and  aloes . 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  in  a fand-heat  for  fix  days, 

and  then  let  the  tindlure  be 

ftrained  off. 

This  tindlure  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreflings,  for  cleanf- 
ing foul  ulcers,  reflraining  the 
progrefs  of  gangrenes,  &c.  in  which 
intention  the  aloes  is  an  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  myrrh.  The  hepatic 
aloes  is  reckoned  more  effedlual  for 
thefe  purpofes  than  the  finer  Soco- 
torine. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  vulgo  LAU- 
DANUM liquidum. 

Tinflure  of  opium , commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

Ed'mb. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Spirituous 
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Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
pound  and  an  half. 

Digelt  four  days,  and  filter. 

This  is  a very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  menflruum  diffolving 
searly  the  whole  fubllance  of  the 
opium,  and  effedtually  covering  its 
ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of 
menflruum  is  fomew’nat  larger  than 
in  the  vino-us  tindlure  formerly  de- 
fcribed  : one  grain  of  opium  goes 
to  about  twenty  drops  of  that  tinc- 
ture, and  twenty-five  of  this  : ne- 
verthelefs,  as  there  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  opium  dilfolved  here 
than  in  the  other,  this  tindlure  may 
poflibly  be  the  ftronger  of  the  two. 
It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fliops 
were  furnifhcd  with  a liquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  men- 
llruum  was  flill  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  or  meafure  ; the 
method,  by  drops,  feeming  too 
precarious  for  a medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extradl,  half  a dram  ; 

Highly- reflified  fpirit  of  wine, 
called  alcohol,  ten  ounces; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digeft  them  together  until  the 

opium  is  difi'olved,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconvenien- 
cies  attending  the  common  opiate 
tindlures.  The  menflruum  dif- 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium  ex- 
cept the  impurities,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tindlure  is  not  liable 
to  any  uncertainty  in  poiat  of 
flrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
certained  to  the  greatefl  exadtpefs  : 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
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in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which 
is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tindlures  in 
wine  nor  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping,  as  could  be 
wilhed  ; in  long  {landing,  a part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and  consequently 
the  tindlures  become  gradually 
weaker  : the  part  which  thus  fe- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
firfl  difi'olved  ; it  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  vinous  tindlure,  and  in 
the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
mended, it  has  not  been  obferved 
that  any  feparation  happens. 

inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
the  mixture  ; and  where  aroma- 
tic additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
a medicinal  intention,  or  for  cover- 
ing the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
any  proper  tindlure  or  dillilled 
water  may  be  extemporaneoufly 
joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a correc- 
tor of  opium  ; but  the  qualities  it 
was  fuppofed  to  corredl,  are  merely 
imaginary  : nor  indeed  can  that 
article  be  of  much  importance  in 
any  intention,  in  the  Imall  quan- 
tity that  enters  a dofe  of  the  tinc- 
ture ; a grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a grain 
of  faffron. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tindlure  of  rhubarb. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  j 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
half  an  ounce  : 

Saffron,  two  drams  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 


Diged 
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Digeft  without  heat, 
the  tindure  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA.’ 

bitter  tindiure  of  rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Gentian  root,  halt  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian  inakeroot,  one  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 

Digeft  feven  days,  and  ftrain  oft'. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULC1S. 
Siueet  tinflure  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

LciTer  cardamoms,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  days  ; and  then, 
having  ftrained  out  the  tindure, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy,  in  powder,  and 
digeft  again  until  the  fugar  is 
dift'olved. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is 
fomewhat  improved  from  the  for- 
mer edition.  Two  ounces  of  liquo- 
rice and  one  of  raifins  are  fup- 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar  ; 
and  two  drams  of  canella  alba, 
by  increafing  the  cardamom  feeds 
from  two  to  four  drams. 

All  the  foregoing  tindures  of 
rhubarb  are  deiigned  as  ftoma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well 
as  purgatives.  Spirituous  liquors 
excellently  extrad  thofe  parts  of 
the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firft 
qualities  refide,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderably  promote 
their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the 
ltomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the 
inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  cholicky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi- 
cines are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice.  The  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
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cafes,  an  uleful  addition  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  particularly  in  cachcdic 
habits,  where  the  vifeera  arc  ob- 
ftruded.  In  thefe  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for  a 
dole,  and  occafionally  repeated. 

TINCTUR  A S ATURNINA. 

Saturnine  lindlurc . 

Lond.  . 

Take  of 
Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Redilied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder ; then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digeft  them  together  without 
heat ; afterwards  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper. 

TINCTURA  ANTIPHTHT- 

SIC  A. 

Antiphthifical  tinElurc . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint. 
Let  a tindure  be  extraded  with- 
out heat.  / 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa.“ 
rately  into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing of  the  digeition  'without  heat, 
are  very  neceffary  circumftances : 
for  if  the  ingredients  be  attempted 
to  be  pulverized  together,  they 
will  grow  fofc  and  almoft  liquid  : 
and  if  heat  be  made  ufe  of,  fcarce 
any  tindure  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  tindures  are  fometimes 
given  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops, 
for  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions,  particularly  the  colliquative 
fweats  attending  hedic  fevers  and 
phthifical  diforders,  whence  the 
name  antiphthifcal  tindure.  They 

are 
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are  undoubtedly  medicines  of 
great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes,  but 
too  dangerous  ones  to  be  ralhly 
ventured  on.  Some  have  fuppofed, 
that  they  do  not  contain  any  of  the 
fugar  of  lead  ; but  experiments, 
made  for  that  purpofe,  have  fhewn 
that  they  do  : and  therefore,  the 
London  college  has  very  judicioufly 
changed  the  title  of  their  tincture 
into  one  expreffing  its  being  a pre- 
paration of  lead. 

TINCTURA  SEN.E. 
TinElure  of  fena . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Raifins,  ftoned,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Sena,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 
a half; 

Leffer  cardamoms,  hulked,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Diged  without  heat,  and  then  drain 
the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SEN^E  COMPO- 
SITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR  SA- 
LUTIS. 

Compound  tinfture  of  fena , com- 
monly called  elixir  of  health. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena  leaves,  two  ounces ; 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  three  pounds  and  an 
half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  to  the 
drained  liquor  add  four  ounces 
of  fine  fugar. 

Both  thefe  tindures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors ; they  oftentimes  re- 
lieve flatulent  and  colicky  com- 
plaints, where  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  effed  : the  dofe  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 


preparations  of  this  kind  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  under  the 
name  of  Daffy’s  elixir.  The  two 
above  are  equal  to  any,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  mod  of  them. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARLE. 

TinElure  of  fnakeroot. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Diged  without  heat,  and  drain  off 

the  tindure. 

The  tindure  of  fnakeroot  was 
in  a former  pharmacoptcia  direct- 
ed with  the  tinSIura  falis  lartati, 
which  being  now  expunged,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ 
rectified  fpirit  ; but  as  the  heat  of 
this  fpirit  prevents  the  medicine 
from  being  taken  in  fo  large  a dofe 
as  it  might  otherwiie  be,  a weaker 
fpirit  was  made  choice  of.  The 
tindure  made  in  this  mendruum, 
which  extracts  the  whole  virtues  of 
the  root,  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a fpoonful  or  more  every 
five  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
reds  this  tindure  to  be  drawn  with 
plague  water  ; a diddled  fpiritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma- 
derwort,  angelica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diflilled  vine- 
gar. 

Edhtb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  ounces; 

Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 

Diged  four  days,  and  drain  off. 

The  plague  water, as  direded  in 
a former  pharmacopoeia,  is  equally 
efficacious,  as  a mendruum,  with 
the  Ample  proof  fpirit ; and  like- 
wife  coincides  with  the  general  in- 

v tention 
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tention  of  the  medicine,  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic  in  fevers. 

' TINCTURA  STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic  tinElure. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Caraway  feeds, 

Leffer  cardamoms,  hulked. 
Cochineal,  of  each  two  drams. 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digell  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tintture.  , 

This  is  a moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tin&ure,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  usquebaugh  of  our 
former  pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be 
taken,  without  any  vehicle,  to  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  though  of- 
tener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  tinfture. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol,  calcined,  one 
dram  ; 

French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac- 
quired a yellowilh  tinge  from 
the  calk)  two  piots. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black  ; then  pal's  it 
through  a drainer. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit  than  French  brandy 
would  fucceed  in  ilriking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tin&ure  is 
valued.  But  any  fpirit,  that  has 
gained  an  impregnation  from  the 
oak  calks,  which  thefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegetable  aftringents, 
will  equally  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon ; and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it,  without  fuch  affiltance. 
The  title  of  this  tinfture  expreffes 
its  medicinal  intention.  The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OF  HELVETIUS 
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(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
otherwife,  than  in  being  more  ope- 
rofe  in  compofition.  They  are  re- 
commended both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  retraining  external  haemor- 
rhages. Their  virtues  do  not  feem 
to  depend  fo  much  on  the  iron,  as 
on  the  menftruum  ; the  quantity  of 
metal  diffclved  being  extremely 
fmall.  In  keeping,  the  iron  is  apt 
to  feparate,  and  the  liquor  to  lofe 
its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 

Tinfture  of  amber . 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digeft  in  a fand-heat  for  eight 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tin&ure. 

This  is  a very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a grateful  bal- 
famic  tade,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
ftrongly  recommend  it  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  a lax  Hate  of  the 
folids  ana  debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  ; in  fuppreffions  of  the  men- 
lirual  difcharges,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies.  It  is  directed  to  be  taken 
from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  in 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is  doubtlefs  an 
efficacious  one ; though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a part  of  the 
fpirit  were  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  extra&ed  from  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a balfam  : a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day,  with  fugar,  or 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The 
fpirit  diftilled  off,  which  is  richly 
impregnated  with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extrafting  a 

frefh 
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frefli  tinClure  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A tinClure  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  va 
luable  preparations  of  it. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tinClure  ; but  with 
no  good  eft'eCl  ; for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  Jubilances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  affiilance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diffolving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid  ; which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
menllruum  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  fim- 
pie  vinous  fpirit.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have  accordingly  made 
choice  of  this  menllruum,  and  di- 
rected the  tinClure  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint. 

Digeit  them  in  a fand-bath,  with 
a gentle  heat,  for  four  days  ; 
and  then  filter  the  tinClure. 

TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 

Sudorific  tincture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams  ; 
Cochineal,  - 

Englilh  faffron,  each  two  drams ; 
Opium,  one  fcruple  : 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Digeit  them  together  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tinClure  through  a 
ftrainer. 

This  compofition  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorific  ; the  ingredients  be- 
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ing  of  the  moft  powerful  kind; 
and  the  menllruum  not  only  ex- 
trading  thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confiil,  but 
co-operating  ilrongly  in  the  fame 
intention.  Ruffia  cailor,  a fuper- 
numerary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  hovV  omitted : and  co- 
chineal, which  from  the  quantity 
of  it  formerly  employed,  feemed 
to  have  been  defigned  with  a me- 
dicinal view,  is  now  reduced  to 
one  half,  and  nothing  more  is  ex-> 
peded  from  it,  than  to  furniih  an 
agreeable  colour  to  the  tinClure. 
Flalf  an  ounce  of  the  tinClure,  by 
meafure,  contains  five  eighths  of 
a grain  of  opium. 

Tinctura  sulphuris. 

TinClure  of  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a mix- 
ture of  fulphur  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 

Grind  the  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeit  in  a moderate 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
pour  off  the  tinClure  from  the 
feces. 

The  digeition  may  be  commo- 
diouily  performed  in  a glafs  re- 
ceiver. Put  the  fpirit  firil  into  the 
veil'd,  and' pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it  : then  ihake  them  toge- 
ther; and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur- 
ing the  digeftion,  infert  a glafs 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver. V 

This  tinClure  is  of  a rich  gold 
colour,  a hot  aromatic  taile,  and  a 
not  ungrateful  fmell.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  a warm,  attenuating, 
aperient,  and  anti-acid  medicine. 
Some  have  recommended  it  as  a laft 
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refource  in  phthifics  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  lungs  ; but  in  thefe 
cafes  it  promifes  little  fervice,  and 
has  been  fometimes  found  prejudi- 
cial. The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fixty 
drops : it  is  molt  commodioufly  ta- 
ken in  Canary  or  other  rich  wines. 

TINCTURA  ANTIMONII. 

TinElure  of  antimony. 

L ond. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  one  pound; 
Antimony,  half  a pound  ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together,  with  a itrong  lire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out 
the  matter,  pulverize  it,  add 
the  fpirit,  and  digeft  them  for 
three  or  four  days  : after  which, 
itrain  off  the  tindure  for  ufe. 

Edini. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  in  powder,  four 
ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  injed  them  by  little 
and  little  into  a crucible  placed 
in  a ftrong  fire.  The  mixture 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti- 
nued in  this  hate  for  half  axji 
hour  ; after  which,  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  into  a hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mafs 
while  hot,  put  it  into  a heated 
matrafs,  and  pour  thereon  the 
fpirit.  Digeft  them  together, 
for  three  days,  in  a gentle  heat 
of  fand  ; and  then  decant  the 
tindure. 

In  thefe  proceffes,  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a hepar  j which 
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communicates  to  the  fpirit  a tinc- 
ture fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This 
antimonial  tindure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  like  wife  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is 
faid  to  have  fometimes  provoked  a 
puke  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  even  in  a fmall  dofe.  It 
Hands  recommended,  in  dofes  of 
from  ten  to  fixty  drops  or  more,  as 
a deobllruent,  promoter  of  urine, 
and  a purifier  of  the  blood. 

TlNCTURA  ANTIMONII  DIA- 
PHORETIC!. 

’Tindlure  of  diaphoretic  antimony . 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteen 
ounces  ; 

Nitre,  four  pounds  ; 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  fine- 
ly powdered,  mixed,  injeded  by 
a fpoonful  at  a time  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  and  kept  in  aftrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  add 
the  vinous  fpirit.  Digeft  for 
three  days,  and  filter  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tindure  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fore- 
going, and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It 
is  very  fragrant  in  fmell,  and 
agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

a 

Tinctura  salis  tartari. 
Tindure  of  fait  of  tartar. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces. 

Melt  it  in  a crucible  till  it  acquires 
a greenilh  colour;  pulverize  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  pour 
upon  it,  in  a ftrong  long-necked, 
matrafs,  as  much  redified  fpirit 
of  wine  as  will  ftand  three  or 
four  inches  above  it.  Digeft,  for 
y feveral 
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feveral  days,  in  a pretty  ftrong 
fand-heat,  that  a tintture  may 
be  obtained. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
a former  edition  of  our  pharma- 
copoeia. It  has  been  ufually  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a red  hue  ; but 
(as  the  committee  obferve)  it  nei- 
ther the  fait  nor  the  fpirit  have  any 
oily  tinCture,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
acquires  from  the  alkali  a hot  pun- 
gent tafte,  will  fcarce  receive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
fpark  of  coal,  which  may  acciden- 
tally fid  1 into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  this  tinfture  has  been  ufually 
•prepared  in  a counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  antimo- 
ny to  the  fait,  whereby  it  refem- 
bled  too  much  the  tinfture  of  an- 
timony, for  both  to  be  retained. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 

‘Iinfture  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint. 
Digeft  in  a fand  heat,  until  the 

balfam  is  diffolved  : and  then 

ftrain  the  tinfture. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  To’u 
poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  bal- 
fam itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  inter- 
nally, in  the  feveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfam  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a tea  fpoon- 
ful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup 
of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE. 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tinflurc  of  valerian. 

Lend, 


Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digeftion,  ftrain  off  the 
un&ure. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently 
extradf  its  virtues.  The  tin&ure 
proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  con- 
iiderably  ltrong  of  the  valerian  ; 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
fiance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  1 he  dofe  of  tne 
tinClure  is,  from  half  a fpoonful  to 
a fpoonful  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE 
VOLATILE. 

Volatile  tincture  of  valerian. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces  ; 
Volatile  aiomatic  fpirit,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  in  a vcflel 
clofely  ilopt,  and  afterwards  ftrain 
off  the  tindlure. 

The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an 
excellent  menltruum,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  confiderably  promotes 
the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  affiftance  of 
this  kind.  The  dofe  may  be  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI. 

\ Tincture  of  veratrumy  or  white 
hellebore. 

Lotid. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight 
n ounces  ; 

Proof,  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together,  and  filter 
the  tia&ure  through  paper. 

This 
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This  tintture  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics.  See.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apople&ic  and  mania- 
cal diforders.  It  may  likewife  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful 
alterative  and  deobftruent,  in  cafes 
where  milder  remedies  have  little 
effeft.  But  a great  deal  of  caution 
is  requilite  in  its  ufe.  The  dofe, 
at  firft,  ought  to  be  only  a few 
drops  ; if  confiderable,  it  proves 
violently  emetic  or  cathartic. 

BALSAMUM  GUAIACINUM. 

Balfam  of  guaiacum. 

Lond. 
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of  anfwcring  many  ufeful  purpofes. 
They  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  ha- 
bit, and  promote  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  or  ottener,  in  any  proper  ve- 
hicle, in  rheumatic  complaints,  cu- 
taneous defedations.  See.  particu- 
larly where  the  patient  is  of  a cold 
phlegmatic  temperament,  and  the 
folids  weak  and  relaxed.  In  hot, 
bilious  conftitutions,  and  tenfity  or 
rigidity  of  the  veffels,  like  other 
llimulating  medicines,  they  ^re 
evidently  improper. 


Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drams  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
and  a half. 

Digeft  till  the  gum  is  diffolved, 
and  then  ftrain  off  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
Ballam  of  Peru,  three  drams  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds  and  an  half. 

Digelt  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain  off. 

* ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM  , 
VOLATILE. 

V ilatile  elixir  of  guaiacum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams  ; 
Effential  oil  of  faffafras,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound  and  an  half. 
Macerate  for  fix  days,  in  a well 
flopped  vial,  and  ftrain  off  the 
elixir. 

These  compofitions  are  medi- 
cines of  great  efficacy,  and  capable 


Balsa  mum  commendatoris. 

Baume  de  comtttandeur. 

Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce; 
Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces  ; 
Benjamin,  three  ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes. 

Myrrh, 

Oliban  urn, 

Angelica  roots, 

St.  John’s  wort  flowers,  each 
half  an  ounce  ; • 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Let  them  Hand  together  in  the  fun, 
during  the  dog-days,  in  a glafs 
veffel,  clofely  ftopt  ; and  after- 
wards ftrain  out  the  balfam  thro* 
a linen  cloth. 

This  balfam  has  been  ihferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife 
kept  a fecret  in  private  hands,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Balfamum  P erf  cum, 
Balfam  of  Berne,  Wade  s Balfam , 
Friar's  Balfam,  Jefuit's  drops,  & c. 
The  form  above  is  taken  from  the 
original  receipt  publifhed  by  Pomet 
(Hifoire  des  drogues,  edit.  2.  tom. 
ii.  p.  56.)  It  Hands  greatly  re- 
commended, externally,  for  clean- 
flng  and  heading  wounds  and  ulcers, 
dilcufling  cold  tumors,  allaying 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  old 
Y 2 paina 
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pains  and  aches ; and  likewife  in- 
ternally, for  warming  and  {length- 
ening the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
expelling  flatulencies,  and  reliev- 
ing colicky  complaints.  Outward- 
ly, it  is  applied  cold  ©n  the  part 
with  a feather  ; inwardly,  a few 
drops  are  taken  at  a time,  in  wine 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

EALSAMUM  TRAUMATI- 

CUM. 

'Traumatic  or  vulnerary  balfam . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces  ; 

Storax,  flrained,  two  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft,  that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as  pofiible  be  diflolved  ; and 
then  {train  oflF  the  ball'am  for 
ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation 
, of  the  preceding  compofition,  con- 
fiderably  more  Ample,  yet  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy  The  balfam  of  To- 
lu fupplies,  with  advantage,  the 
dry  Peruvian  balfam,  a drug  very 
rare  to  be  met  with  in  this  country  : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperfluous  in  a medicine  contain- 
ing fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
rials ; and  the  St.  John’s  wort  flow- 
ers are  as  defcrvedly  thrown  out, 
as  having  little  elfe  to  recommend 
them  than  prejudice  or  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  powdered,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces; 
liepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Rectified  fpiritof  wine,  twopicts. 
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Digeft  them  in  a fand-heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days  ; and  then 
ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  is  a further  contraction  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a medicine, 
at  leaft  with  regard  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  the  title  {hews  it  de- 
figned.  Socotorine  aloes  is  here 
judicioufly  exchanged  for  the  he- 
patic, which  appears  from  experi- 
ence to  be  the  moft  fcrviceable  in 
external  applications. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

! 'Elixir  of  aloes. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

TinCture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ; 
Socotorine  aloes. 

Saffron,  each  three  ounces. 

Digeft  them  together,  and  ftrain  off 
the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIET ATIS. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  four  days,  and  add 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Englifli  faffron,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  for  two  days  more,  and, 
when  it  is  fettled,  pour  it  off. 

Th  is  is  the  elixir  prcprhtatis  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh,  faffron,  and  aloes, have  been 
ufually 'directed  to  be  digefted  in 
the  fpirit  together.  By  this  method, 
the  menftruum  foon  loads  itfelf  with 
the  latter.  To  as  fcarce  to  take  up 
any  of  the  myrrh  ; whilft  a tinc- 
ture, extrafted  firft  from  the  myrrh, 
readily  diffolv.es  a large  quantity  of 
the  others.  The  alkaline  lalt,  com- 
monly ordered  in  thefe  prepara- 
tions. 
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tions,  with  a view  to  promote  the 
diffolution  of  the  myrrh,  we  have 
already  obferved  to  be  ufelefsj  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  net  undefervedly,  as 
a warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifeera,  cleanfes  the  flrft  paffages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  ca- 
chetic and  ifteric  cafes,  uterine 
obftru&ions,  and  fimilar  diforders  ; 
particularly  in  cold,  pale,  phlegma- 
tic habits  ; where  the  patient  is  of 
a hot,  bilious  conftitution,  and  flo- 
rid complexion,  this  warm  ftimula- 
ting  medicine  is  lefs  proper,  and 
fometimes  prejudicial.  The  dole 
may  be  from  twenty  drops  to  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  more,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  according  to  the  pur- 
pofes  which  it  is  intended  to  an- 
swer. 

ELIXIR  PROP  RIETATIS 
VITRIOLICUM. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  an  half ; 

Englilh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one  pound. 
Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit,  in 
a well  flopped  vial,  four  days, 
then  add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 
Digeft  them  again  for  four  days 
more,  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off'  the  elixir. 

Here'  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol is  very  judicioufly  fubtiituted 
for  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  foregoing  prepatation  : 
for  that  ftrong  acid  precipitates 
from  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 


it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients ; whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not 
impede  its  diflolving  power.  This 
elixir  poffeffes  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  mcnltruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  conftitutions,  and  weak- 
nefles  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
< vitrioli  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM, 
Paregoric  elixir. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine,* 

Opium  ftrained,  each  one  dram; 

Camphor,  two  fcruples  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

\ 

* Edinb. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifh  faffron,  of  each  three 
drains ; 

Opium,  two  drams  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  anifeed,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
fixteen  ounces. 

Digeft  for  four  days,  in  a well-clofed 

bottle,  and  ftrain  it  off. 

These  elixirs  are  taken  from  Le 
Mort,  and  were  originally  prefenb- 
ed  under  the  title  of  Elixir 
asthmaticum,  which  they  do 
not  ill  deferve.  They  contribute 
to  allay  the  tickling,  which  pro- 
vokes frequent  coughing  ; and  at 
the.  fame  time  are  fuppofed  to  open 
the  breaft,  and  give  greater  liberty 
of  breathing.  The  opium  procures 
(as  it  does  by  itfelf)  a temporary 
y j relief 
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relief  from  the  fymptoms;  whilft 
the  other  ingredients  tend  to  re- 
move the  caufe,  and  prevent  their 
return.  It  is  given  to  children, 
againft  the  chin-cough,  &c.  from 
five  drops  to  twenty  $ to  adults, 
from  twenty  to  an  hundred.  Half 
an  ounce  by  meafure  contains  about 
a grain  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 

Federal  elixir. 

Eainb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englilh  laffron,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

ReCti  Aed  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digefl  them  in  a fand-heat  for  three 
days,  and  theft  itrain  off  the 
elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a day,  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  detergent,  in  coughs  and 
ulcerations  of  the  bread.  The  bal- 
fam of  Peru  is  a new  ingredient, 
introduced  in  a late  edition  ; and 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  are  fuhfli- 
tuted  to  benzoine  in  fubftance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  ACIDUM. 

■4 f\d  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Loud. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tindlure,  one  pint  ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  after  Ihe 
feces  have  fubfided.  Alter  the 
elixir  through  paper. 

This  preparation  was  originally 
taken' from  Mynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguilhed  by  his  name, 
ft  is  here  prepared  in  a fomewhat 
different  manner  from  thtt  directed 


by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  ; the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  w ine  being  there  Arft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digefted 
upon  aromatics. 

Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
rected, in  a preceding  pharmaco- 
poeia, as  follows  i 
Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drams ; 
Calamus  aromaticus,  one  ounce  ; 
Galangal,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 

Aloes  wood, 

Citron-peel,  each  one  dram. 
Reduce  theie  ingredients  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  of 
Sugar-candy  three  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  a pint  and  a 
half; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 

Digefl  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  Alter  the  tindture 
for  ufe. 

In  a late  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  the  elixir  <v/- 
trioli  is  thus  prepared. 

Take  of  . 

Cinnamon  one  ounce  and  a half  j 
Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  Ax  ounces  ; 
Re&iAed  fpirit  of  wine,  twp 
pounds. 

Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 
little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
digefl:  them  together  in  a land- 
bath,  with  a very  gentle  heat, 
for  three  days  : then  add  the 
other  ingredients  ; continue  the 
dig^ftion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  ; and 
afterwards  Alter  the  tinCture  in  a 
•glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  thefe  proceflcs 
is,  to  obtain  a tindlure  of  aromatic 

vegetables. 
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vegetables.  In  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
• biiic.l  with  a con  fide  table  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tinfl 
fpiri 
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kf  vitriolic  acid, 
re  is.  firll  drawn  with  vinous 
| , and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, in  the  firll  of  the  above 
preicriptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  ipirit  had 
before  taken  up  : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  before  the 
extraction,  as  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cels,  it  prevents  the  difl’olution  of 
all  that  it  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment. 
By  previously  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  cligef-  • 
tion,  as  in  the  lad  procefs,  the  in- 
convenience is  foinewhat  lefiened. 

All  thefe  competitions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  and 
relaxations  of  the  llomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with 
flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fupprefiion  of  intermit- 
tents.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  no- 
thing ; and,  indeed,  great  part  of 
their  virtue  -depends  on  the  vitri- 
olic acid ; which,  barely  dilated 
with  water,  has,  in  thefe  cafes, 
where  the  llomach  could  bear  the 
acidity,  produced  happy  effects. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina 
gymnailica}  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conllitution,  and 
continual  Teachings  to  vomit.  They 
nvay  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops,  or  more,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 

1 Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Load. 


Take  of  the 

Arom  ‘ influre,  one  pint  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
Ounces  by  weight. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  llomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir.  To  the 
talle,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic, 
without  any  perceptible  acidity. 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here 
directed,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the 
tintture. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
a former  edition  of  their  pharma- 
copoeia, employed  dhlcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol  as  the  menllruum.  The 
compofition  was  as  follows  ; 

Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two 
pounds  ; 

EfTential  oil  of  mint,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

of  lemon  peel, 
of  nutmegs,  each  two  drams. 
Gradually  drop  the  oils  into  the 

fpirit,  and  mix  the  whole  well 

together. 

This  elixir,  if  the  eflential  oils 
be  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  be 
not,  it  will  not  difiolve  the  oils), 
proves  a very  elegant  and  grateful 
ttomachic,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing 
fweet  elixir  : a tea-fpoonful  of  ei- 
ther may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  etteem  under  the  title 
Of  VlCANl's  VOLATILE  ELIXIR 

• of  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firit  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
formata.  It  is  prepared  by  digett- 
ing fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol 
upon  a fmall  quantity  of  mint- 
Y 4?  leavei 
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leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  li- 
quor  has  acquired  a fine  green  co- 
lour, If  the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently 
does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  acid, 
this  colour  will  not  fucceed  : in 
fuch  cafe  it  fliould  be  lettified  from 
a little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  here- 
after directed  in  chap.  viii.  feCt.  5, 
The  mint  is  mod  commoaioufly  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fpirit  in  a fine  linen 
cloth  : this  prevents  the  neceffity 
of  filtration,  during  which  the 
more  volatile  parts  would  exhale. 

ELIXIR  MYRRHS  COMPO- 
SITUM. 

Compound  elixir  of  myrrh. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ; 

TinCture  of  caltor,  one  pint  ; 

TinCture  of  myrrh,  half  a pint1. 
Digett  them  together,  and  then 

ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  defcribedjn  fome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a me- 
dicine of  great  importance  in  uce- 
Tine  obltruCtions,  and  in  hypochon- 
driacal cafes  ; though,  poflibly, 
means  might  be  contrived  of  fu- 
peradding  more  effectually  the 
virtues  of  favin  to  a tinCture  of 
myrrh  and  cafeor.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  more*  in  pennyroyal  water,  or 
any  other  fuitable  vehicle. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ten  drams; 

Socetorine  aloes,  fix  drams ; 

. Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 

L'igeft  for  feven  days,  and  {train  off 
the  elixir. 


SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  CAM- 
PHORATUS. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine. 

Land,  and  Edinb.  * 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is 
employed  chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againfl  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbnefles,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cufiing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  retraining  their  progrefs. 
It  is  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited 
internally,  even  when  diluted,  nor 
does  the  dilution  fucceed  well  ; for 
on  the  admixture  of  aqueous  li- 
quors, the  camgjior  gradually  fe- 
parates  and  runs  together  in  little 
mafles. 

Holfman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjeCt  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a proper  quantity  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diltillation.  This  fpi- 
rit was  propofed  to  the  college  to  be 
received  into  the  pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  title  of  Spiritus  CAM- 
PHOR.® TA  RTA  R IZATUS.  But 
upon  trial,  it  did  not  anfwer  ex- 
pectation ; fome  of  the  camphor, 
as  the  committee  obferve,  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diftillation,  though  but 
a fmall  quantity ; whence,  mixed 
with  a large  portioii  of  water,  it 
does  not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid  : 
but  in  a proper  quantity,  it  exhibits 
the  fame  appearance  as  the  more 
.common  camphorated  fpirit.  It 
did  not  appear,  that  fpirit  diitilled 
from  camphor,  with  or  without  the 
alkaline  lalt,  differed  at  all  in  this 
refpeCt. 


The 
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The  mod:  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  lee  ms  to 
be  by  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
or  of  mucilages.  Triturated  with 
thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  water 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfipn,  at 
the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo 
be  commodioufly  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  draught,  exprefl'ed 
oils  totally  dilfolving  it. 

TinCTURA  BENZOIN!, 
Tinflure  of  benzoine , 

Take  of 

JBenzoine,  four  ounces : 

Redlif.ed  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
piot. 

Digeft  them  together  in  a fana- 
heat  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  decant  olf  the  tintture. 

This  tindiure  Hands  recom- 
mended in  allhmas,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs,  in  dofes  of  from 
twenty  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops. 
It  has,  however,  been  principally 
made  ufe  of  externally,  as  a cof- 
metic,  for  clearing  and  fmoothing 
the  fkin.  For  thefe  purpofes  it  is 
mixed  with  a large  portion  of  wa- 
ter, when  it  forms  a white  liquor 
called  Lac  virginis.  If  this  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benzoine  precipitates,  in  form  of 
a white  magiftery  (of  a very  plea- 
fant  fmcll,  and  not  difagreeable 
tafte),  which  in  the  Brandenburgh 
pharmacopoeia  is  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  free 
from  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
with  which  thefe  are  generally  at- 
tended. It  is,  however,  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  fubilance  ; whereas  the  flow- 
ers are  a diftindt  part  of  it,  not  re- 
finous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after, of  the  faline  kind.  The 
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precipitation  is  diretted  to  be  mad® 
with  rofe  water. 


Take  of 


Gvttje  vitje. 
Drops  of  life. 


Opium,  four  ounces  ; 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot. 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  j 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Tindiure  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, one  pint  ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
pofiible  of  it  is  diflolved,  and 
pafs  the  folution  through  a 
ftrainer.  Digeft  the  other  in- 
gredients in  the  andmonial  tinc- 
ture for  three  or  four  days. 
Mix  both  liquors  together;  let 
them  ftand  in  digellion  for  two 
days  longer,  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubiided,  pour  off  the  clear 
for  ufe. 


This  medicine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to  leave 
a naufea  on  the  ftomach.  The  dofe 
is  from  ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty. 

Tinctura  feu  Essentia  am- 

BRjT.. 

Tinfture  or  effence  of  ambergris. 

Parif 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  dram  ; 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  of  rofes,  that  is,  highly 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine  drawn 
oft  from  dried  damafk  rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  a half.  t 
Digeft  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath. 

The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  diflolved  into  a reddifh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fufii- 

cient 
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eient  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fim- 
mer.  With  a weaker  heat,  or  if  the 
fpirit  be  not  highly  reflified,  the 
iolution  docs  not  fucceed.  This 
tinduie  is  a high  cordial  : , eight  or 
ten  drops  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 


Tinctura  feu  Esse 

^Tbe  royal  tinclure 
Pari/. 

Take  of 


NTIA  REGIA. 

or  e//ence.  . 


Ambergris,  two  fcruples  ; 

Mulk,  one  fcruple  ; 

Civet,  ten  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  jix  drops  ; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops  ; 
Salt'of  tartar,  half  a dram  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine'. 

Spirit  of  rofes. 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a half. 

Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  mulk,  civet,  and  ef- 
fential  oils,  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly mixed  ; then  add  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  digeft  in  a warm  place 
for  fome  days,  frequently  Ihak- 
ing  the  veffel  ; afterwards  let  the 
liquor^  fettle,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  from  the  dregs. 


Tiris.tinfture  is  a very  high  per- 
fume  ; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a cor- 
dial. A few  drops  gives  a fine  fla- 
vour to  a large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  diffolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going  preparation  : the  effential 

oils  promoting  its  folution. 


Tinctura  odontalgia  Myn- 
sichti. 

MynJicbPs  tinaure  for  the  toothach. 
Urgent  crater:/. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces  • 
Saffafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Pellitory  of  Spain, 
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Alum, 

Sal  prunellte,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Stavefacre  feeds, 

Henbane  feeds,  each  two  drams ; 
Opium,  ,, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  and  a 
half ; 

Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saflron,  each  one  dram  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and  a 
half. 

Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  into 
powder,  and  extract  a tin<5ture 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and 
vinegar  mixed. 

A^  little  of  this  tinCture  is 
to  be  taken  warm  into  the 
mouth,  and  repeated  if  there 
thould  be  occafion.  It  effcdu- 
ally  relieves  the  molt  violent 
“ toothachs  ; preventing  the  afflux 
of  humours,  and  furprifingly  ex- 
tracting thole  already  fettled  up- 
on the  parts ; the  pain  feems 
often,  on  the  firft' application  of 
it,  to  increafe,  but  foon  after 
aoates  and  goes  off. The  above 
compofition,  and  this  account  of 
its  virtues,  is  from  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  college  of  Stral- 
burgh. 

Essentia  alexipharmaca 
Stahlii. 

Stahl  s aiexipharmic  c/fence . 
rp  | ^ r Orgeat  or  at  t»f 
i sice  or  the  roots  of 
Mafterwoic, 

Carline  thiltle, 

Angelica, 

Pimpinella  alba,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Swallow  wort. 

Elecampane, 

White  dittany. 

Con  tray  erva. 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce, 

E*tra<^ 
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Extract  an  effence  or  tinfture  from  drawing  off  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a fuffici-  remainder  becomes  proportionably 
ent  quantity  of  highly  redified  llronger,  and  is  then  called  ejfentia 
fpirit  of  wine.  lignorum  concentrata. 


This  tin&ure,  kept  a fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  firlt  pub- 
lilhed  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  ef- 
teemed  by  many  of  the  German 
phyficians,  as  a diaphoretic*  and 
alexipharmic,for  attenuating  vifeid 
humours,  and  gently  promoting 
urine  ; both  in  low  fevers,  parti- 
cularly in  exanthematous  ones, 
where  the  eruptions  have  been  re- 
pelled, and  in  chronical  diforders. 
The  dofe  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
or  more.  It  is  doubtlefs  a medi- 
cine of  efficacy,  though  fome  of  its 
ingredients  might  be  retrenched 
without  injury  to  its  virtue. 

Essentia  lignorum. 

Effence  of  the  nvoods, 
Argentoratenf 

Take  of 

Saffafras,  two  ounces  j 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces  ; 

China  root, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Red  launders. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as  much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients  to 
the  height  of  four  inches. 
Digclt  for  eight  days,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  effence. 

This  effence,  or  tin&ure,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catarrhous 
diforders,  and  impurities  of  the 
humours  in  general,  from  a feru- 
ple  to  a dram  or  more.  By  gently 


BaLSAMUM  V1T/E. 

Baljam  of  life. 

Brandenburgb. 

Take  of 

Effential  oils  of  Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Rhodium, 
Serpyilum,  each 
half  a dram  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte,  each 
two  fcruples  ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Highly  rectified  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, fifteen  ounces. 

Firft  diffolve  the  balfam  in  the  fpi- 
rit, then  add  the  oils,  anddigeft 
till  the  whole  is  diffolved. 


This  fragrant  balfam  is  an  im- 
provement  on  one  deferibed  by 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterius, 
and  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  balfam  fo  much 
celebrated  afterwards  in  that  au- 
thor’s pra&ice,  internally  in  lan- 
guors, faintings,  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyltem,  colics,  &c.  from  ten 
to  twenty  or  thirty  drops  ; and  ex- 
ternally applied  to  the  nollrils,  tem- 
ples, See.  in  vertiginous,  lethargic, 
and  other  like  complaints.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  from  Hoffman’s 
own  writings,  that  his  balfam  was 
compofed  of  fragrant  oils  diffolved 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VII. 


Oils  by  infufion  and  deco  ft  ion. 


Expressed  oils  extraft  the  re- 
sinous and  oily  parts  of  vege- 
tables, but  do  not  aft  upon,  or  unite 
with  the  gummy  and  mucilaginous. 
Hence  the  oleum  e mucilaginibus  of 
the  fliops  contains  nothing  of  the 
mucilage  with  which  its  ingredients 
abound.  Thefe  oils  may  be  tinged, 
by  vegetable  matters,  of  almolt  all 
colours;  the  leaves  of  moft  plants 
communicate  a green  ; yellow 
flowers,  a dilute  gold  colour  ; 
fome  red  flowers,  a light  red  ; al- 
kanet  root,  a beautiful  and  deep 
red. 

In  making  the  officinal  oils  from, 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a good  deal  of 
care  is  necell'ary,  to  give  them  the 
fine  green  colour  expefted  in  them. 
If  the  boiling  of  the  herb  in  the  oil 
be  not  continued  till  all  the  aque- 
ous moiflure  has  exhaled  (the  mark 
of  which  is,  the  herb’s  being  crifp) 
the  oil  will  have  a dingy  yellovvilh 
hue;  if  continued  longer,  it  turns 
black,  and  contrafts  an  empyreu- 
matic  fmell.  The  rnoft  convenient 
method  of  managing  the  procefs 
feems  to  be,  tofirain  off  the  oil  when 
{efficiently  impregnated  with  the 
virtue  of  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
to  let  it  ftand  in  a clean  veflel,  over 
a gentle  fire,  until,  by  frequent 
trials  on  a white  tile,  it  appears  to 
have  gained  the  deep  green  colour 
required. 

OLEUM  CHAMjEMELI. 

Oil  of  chamomile. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Chamomile,  with  the  flowers, 
frefh  gathered  and  bruifed, 
one  found  ; 


Oil  olive,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  gently  till  the  herb  is 
almoft  enfp  ; then  drain  and 
prefs  out  the  oil. 

The  oils  of  other  herbs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPERICI. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  zuort. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
full  blown,  freih  gathered,  and 
carefully  freed  from  the  cups, 
four  ounces  ; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  ftand  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufficiently  coloured. 

OLEUM  E MUCILAGINIBUS. 
Oil  of  mucilages. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Marfh mallow  root,  frefli,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Lin  feed, 

.Fenugreek  feed,  each  three 
ounces ; 

Water,  two  pints  ; 

Oil  olive,  four  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour:  then  add  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafted  : afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 

Oil  of  elder. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 


Boil 
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Boil  the  flowers  in  the  oil,  till  they 
are  almoft  crifp  ; then  prefs  out 
the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 
feces  have  fubflded. 

OLEUM  VI RIDE. 

Green  oil. 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Bay  leaves. 

Rue  leaves. 

Marjoram  leaves, 

Sea  wormwood  leaves. 

Chamomile  leaves,  each,  frelh 
gathered,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Bruil'e  the  herbs  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  al- 
• moft  crifp  ; then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  let  it  Hand  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off  from  the 
fediment. 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications  on- 
ly. They  are  fuppofed,  befides  the 
general  emollient  quality  of  the  oil 
itfelf,  to  receive  particular  virtues 
from  the  ingredients  : that  of  cha-. 
momile  flowers,  to  be  a warm  dif- 
cutient  and  refolvent  ; that  of  St. 
John’s  wort  flowers,  to  be  peculi- 
arly grateful  to  the  nerves,  to  give 
great  relief  in  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tumours, 
and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers  ; and 
the  oil  of  mucilages  to  be  fofter  and 
more  emollient  than  common  oil. 
An  oil  prepared  in  the  fame  man- 
ner from  wormwood,,  rubbed  on  the 
llomach  and  umbilical  region,  is 
faid  to  excite  appetite,  {Lengthen 
the  vifeera,  and  kill  worms  ; and 
one  from  rue,  to  be  of  Angular  ef- 
ficacy againlt  worms  and  colicky 
pains  and  fwellings. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that,  at 
prefent,  there  are  few  who  expe£t 
much  more  from  thefe  preparatiorts 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  lefs  of- 


fenfive.  The  mucilaginous  ingre- 
dients, marflimallow  root  and  lin- 
feed,  in  the  oleum  e mucilaginibus, 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil ; for  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved,  are  not  ieluble  in  oils. 
Experience  has  not  difeovered  any 
fuch  Angular  qualities  in  flowers  of 
St.  John’s  wort,  that  four  ounces  of 
them  lhould  communicate  any  re- 
markable virtue  to  a quart  of  oil. 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  valu- 
able parts  are  diflipated  by  the 
boiling  heat ; and,  although  the  re- 
maining matter,  if  it  were  taken  in- 
ternally, either  by  itfelf,  or  difiolv- 
ed  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
might  not  be  deftitute  of  activity  ; 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
when  combined  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  to  have  any  material  ef- 
fect in  external  applications.  The 
number  of  thefe  oils  has,  therefore, 
been  judicioufly  retrenched,  at  a 
late  reformation.  The  five  above 
retained,  are  not  one-tenth  part  of 
thofe  which  were  formerly  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  the  ihops.  The  molt 
certain  way  of  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofes  intended  by  thefe  prepara- 
tions, appears  to  be,  by  mixing 
with  the  expreffed  oil  a fuitable 
quantity  either  of  the  native  refins 
of  vegetables,  or  of  the  effential  oils 
and  refinous  extracts  artificially  pre- 
pared from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHOR ATUM. 

Camphorated  oil. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  cr 
linfeed,  two  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Diffolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

This  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes.  It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
againft  burns,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
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and  is  thence  received  into  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

i > ' ~ 7- 

Oleum  odoriferum. 

Odoriferous  oil. 

Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  imbib- 
ed with  the  oil,  without  retaining 
fo  much  as  to  drip  fpontaneoufly. 
Lay  a bed  of  this  cotton  in  the 
bottom  of  a tin  or  procelane  vef- 
fel,  and  lightly  fpread  upon  it  a 
pretty  thick  layer  of  any  odori- 
ferous flowers  frefh  gathered,  as 
jafmine  flowers,  violets,  lilies  of 
the  valley.  See.  Above  thefe 
fpread  more  of  the  cotton,  and 
then  more  flowers  alternately,  till 
the  velfel  is  full  : then  cover  it 
clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a gentle  warmth. 
Great  part  of  the  fragrance  of 


the  flowers  will  be  communicated 
to  the  oil  in  the  cotton,  which  is 
to  be  ftratified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  two  or  three  frefh  quan- 
tities of  the  flowers,  till  it  is 
fufficiently  impregnated  there- 
with; after  which  the  oil  is  to  be 
fqueezed  out  from  the  cotton  in 
a prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ef- 
fectual method  of  transferring  into 
exprefled  oils,  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  eflential  oil  ; the 
perfumed  oils  and  eflences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The  odor- 
ous parts  may  be  again  feparated 
from  the  oil,  and  transferred  into 
water  or  fpirit,  by  diftillation  with 
thofe  liquors. 

i 
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CHAPTER.  IV. 

Confervation  of  recent  vegetables  and  their  infufions, 
&c.  by  fugar  and  honey. 


/ ' • 

SECT.  I. 

Conferves. 


(Conserves  are  compofitions  of 
recent  vegetable  matters  and 
fugar,  beaten  together  in  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried, in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
aslittle  alteration  as  poffiblein  their 
native  virtues  ; and  to  fome  fub- 
je£ts  it  is  very  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  whole  virtues 
are  loA  or  deltroyed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for 
a length  of  time  : for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing veflel,  the  alteration,  as1  well 
as  diflipation,  of  their  adtive  prin- 
ciples, is  generally  prevented  ; and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otherwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, vvhofe  virtues  are  impair- 
ed by  this  treatment.  Mucilagin- 
ous fubllances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  becomes  lefs  glutinous  ; and 
aftringents,  fenfibly  fofcer  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  of  fo  tender  and  deli- 
cate a texture,  as  almoil  entirely 
j;o  lofe  their  peculiar  qualities  on 
being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubllances 
of  confiderable  activity  can  be  taken 
4 


to  advantage  as  medicines.  And 
indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ; or 
as  intermedia  for  joining  them  to- 
gether. They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills, 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  preparations  ; 
which  with  liquid  or  lefs  confident 
matters,  as  fyrups,  will  not  cohere. 

The  fliops  were  formerly  incum- 
bered with  many  conferves,  altoge- 
ther infignificant ; the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  uleful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a knife.  There  is  in  ge- 
neral no  great  danger  of  exceeding 
in  this  particular. 

General  method  of  preparing 
conferves. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  flalks, 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  tn  a marble 
mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle, 
into  a fmooth  mafs ; after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double- 
refined  fugar  is  added  by  de- 
grees. 
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greet,  and  the  beating  continued  fcurvy-grafs,  well  mixed  together, 
till  they  are  uniformly  mixed.  form  a compound,  in  which  the 
The  fugar  fhould  be  pulverized  pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
bv  itfelf,  and  palled  through  a perceived,  and  which  1 have  given, 
fieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  with  good  efteft,  to  the.  quantity 
vegetable  mafs ; othcrwife  it  can-  of  a nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
not  eafily  be  reduced  to  fufficient  lo  further  (heath  the  acrimony. of 
finenefs  fo  as  to  be  duly  incorpo-  the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
rated.  Some  vegetables  are  fcarce  equal  its  weight  of  powdered  gum 
reducible  to  the  rcquifite  finenefs  arabic,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
by  beating  in  a mortar  : fuch  is  conferves. 

orange-peel.  This  is  mod  conve-  _______  _ 

niently  rafped  or  grated  off  from  CONSERVA  foliorum  LUJUL#k 
the  fruit,  then  well  mixed  with  Conferve  of  the  leaves  0 f wood- 


the  fugar,  and  the  compound  fet  by 
in  a clofe  veffel  for  Come  weeks  : 
after  which,  it  may  be  beaten 
fmooth  with  confiderable  lefs  labour 
than  at  firft.  This  peel,  and  red  rofe 
buds,  are  commonly  ground  in  a 
wooden  mill  made  for  that  purpofe. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  COCK- 
LEARI/E  hortenfis. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
fcarvy- %rafs. 

L.  E. 


forrcl. 

L.  E. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve  ; in  take  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a peculiar  flavour, 
which  fomc  referable  to  that  of 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occafionally, 
for  quenching  third  ; and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces  in  hot  dif- 
letnpers.  It  may  be  ufefully  join- 
ed to  the  foregoing  preparation, 
whofe  virtue  it  fomewfcat  promotes, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  improves 


This  is  the  only  form  in  which 
fcurvy-grafs  in  fubflance  can  be 
kept,  without  the  total  lofs  of  its 
virtues.  The  conferve  retains  the 
full  talle  and  virtue  of  the  herb  for 
a very  confiderable  length  of  time  ; 
as  a year  or  two  ; provided  the  vef- 
fel be  made  perfe&ly  clofe,  and  let 
in.  a cool  place.  It  may  be  given 
in  fcorbutic  habits,  thiee  or  four 
times  a day,  or  oftener  : though  it 
is  more  frequently  ufed  as  an  affift- 
ant  to  other  medicines  of  fnnilar 
intention,  than  depended  on  by  it- 
felf. It  is  an  excellent  addition  to' 
arum-root  in  rheumatic  cafes  ; and 
in  this  form,  even  the  freih  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  exceflive  pun- 
gency' which  ol  itielf  it  imprefles 
on  the  tongue.  An  ounce  of  freih 
a-um  root,  beaten  into  a pulp,  and 
tour  ounces  or  lefs  cl  connive  ol 


the  tafle. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MEN- 
THdi  vulgaris. 

Conferve  cf  the- leaves  of  fpear-' 
mint. 

Lond. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
talte  and  virtues  of  the  herb.  It 
is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ltomach 
and  Teachings  to  vomit;  and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warm- 
er and  more  aftive  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUT.#). 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  rue. 
Lond. 

This  conferve  is  given  from  a 
dram  to  half  an  ounce,  in  crudities 

of 
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of  the  primae  via?,  for  promoting 
digeftion,  and  in  hyfteric  diforders. 
It  gently  flimulates  the  folids,  at- 
tenuates vifcid  juices,  and  excites 
the  natural  fecretions.  Some  have 
had  a great  opinion  of  it,  taken  in 
a morning,  as  a prefervative  againft 
the  effedts  of  contagious  air  or  ex- 
halation. 

CONSERVA  fummitatum  AB- 
SINTHII  maritimi. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  of  fea  worm- 
wood. 

Lond. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies.  Mat- 
thiol  us  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diftemper, 
without  the  afliftance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  ; as  it  appears  to 
be  a not  inelegant  mild  corrobo- 
rant. 1c  is  dire&ed  to  be  given  in 
the  dofc  of  half  an  ounce,  about 
three  hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA  florum  LAVEN- 
DULAL. 

Conferve  of  lavender  flowers. 
Lond. 

This  conferve  is  not  near  fo fra- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
is  neverthelefs  a fufficiently  agree- 
able one  ; and  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyflem. 

CONSERVA  florum  MALV^E. 
Conferve  of  the  flowers  of  mallows. 
Lond. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  an  emol- 
lient, and  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as 
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fuch  m diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
urinary  paflages.  It  is  the  moil 
unimportant  of  the  conferves : nor 
do  the  flowers  themfelves  appear  to 
have  much  virtue. 

CONSERVA  florum  ROSARUM 
rubrarum  immaturarum.  • 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes. 

L.  E. 

\ 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A dram  or  two, 
diflolved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre- 
quently given  as  a light  reftringent, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthiflcal 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
meriues,  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine. 
In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds 
of  the  conferve  were  taken  in  the 
fpace  of  a month  ; and  in  another, 
upwards  of  thirty.  Riverius  men- 
tions feveral  other  inltances  of  thi3 
kind. 

CONSERVA  florum  RORISMA- 

RINf. 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers. 

L.  E. 

Rosemary  flowers  in  great  mea- 
fure  lofe  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating,  and  hence  the  conferve  has 
very  little  of  their  flavour.  Sdme 
are  therefore  accuftomed  to  make 
this  preparation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir- 
tues under  the  peftle)  or  at  leafl  to 
add  a portion  of  thefe  to  the  flow- 
ers. The  conferve  of  rofemary  is 
directed  in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a light  cordial. 

CONSERVA  flavedinis  CORTI- 
CUM  AURANTIORUM 
Hifpalenfium. 

Z Con • 


Conferves . 
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Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Se- 
ville orange  peel. 

L.  E. 

Thi«  conferve  is  a very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel,  in  a form  fufficiently  a- 

freeable,  both  with  regard  to  the 
ofe  and  the  convenience  of  taking. 
It  is  a pleafant  warm  ftomachic, 
and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
ufed. 

CONSERVA  FRUCTUS  CY- 
NOSBATI. 


Hips  require  lefs  fugar  for  reduc- 
ing them  into  a conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem,  as  a foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gent.  Three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a time,  in  bilious 
fluxes,  ftiarpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot 
indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach.  A 

SEC 
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good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  on 
the  part  of  the  apothecary  in  mak- 
ing this  conferve  : the  pulp  is  apt 
to  carry  with  it  fome  of  the  prickly 
fibres,  with  which  the  infide  of  the 
fruit  is  lined.  If  thefe  be  retained 
in  the  conferve,  they  will  irritate 
the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. 

% 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM  SIL- 
VESTRIUM. 

Conferve  of  floes. 

Land. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water,  and 
fetover  the  fire  till  they  grow  foft, 
with  care  that  they  do  not  burft. 
Then  take  the  floes  out  of  the 
water,  prefs  out  their  pulp,  and 
mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight  of 
double-refined  fugar. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  a f- 
tringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency  will 
vary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  conferve  has  been  kept. 

T.  II. 


P referees. 


Preserves  are  made  by  fleep- 
ing  or  boiling  recent  limples, 
firft  in  water,  and  then  in  fyrup, 
or  folutior.  of  fugar.  1 he  fub- 
jett  is  afterwards  either  kept 
moill  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may 
candy  upon  it ; the  latter  is  the 
more  ufual  method. 

In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjeft  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  liquor,  and  confe- 
quently  loft  to  the  preparation  ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had  to 
palatablenefs  than  medicinal  effi- 
cacy. And  indeed  moft  of  the 


preparations  of  this  kind  are  con- 
fidered  rather  as  fweetmeats  than 
as  medicines ; as  the  bufinefs  of  the 
confeftioner  rather  than  of  the  apo- 
thecary. It  would  be  needlefs  there- 
fore to  mention  the  dofes  of  the  fe- 
veral  articles,  or  give  particular  re- 
marks on  the  manner  of  preparing 
them. 

RADIX  ERYNGII  CONDITA. 

Candied  eringo  roots . 

Lond. 

Boil  them  in  water,  till  the  rind 
will  eafily  peel  off  j when  peeled. 


Chap.  4. 

flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  walh  them 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa- 
ter. For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diffolved  in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire:  as  foon  as  the  li- 
quor begins  to  boil,  put  in  the 
roots,  and  continue  the  boiling 
till  they  are  foft. 

After  this  manner  are  candied 

ANGELICA  CAULES. 

Angelica  Jlalks. 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 

Candied  orange  peel. 

Lond. 

Steep  the  frelh  peels  of  Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  until  they 
lofe  their  bitternefs.  Then,  hav- 
ing difl'olved  in  water  a fuitable 
quantity  of  double  refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels  in  this  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  candied 

LIMONUM  CORTICES. 

Lemon  peels.  [£.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a fimilar  manner, 
may  likewile  be  candied 

RADICES  ANGELICA*;. 

Angelica  roots.  [£,] 

RADICES  HELENII. 

Elecampane  roots.  [ E.~\ 

All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  feeds 
may  alfo  be  preferved,  either  by 
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keeping  them  in  fyrup,  or  cruft- 
ing  them  over  with  fugar  ; but 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations  fcarce 
belong  to  the  art  of  pharmacy. 
Nutmegs  and  ginger  are  brought 
to  us  ready  candied  from  the  EaR 
Indies.  [E.  ] 

MARS  SACCHARATUS. 

Candied  Jleel. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a brafs  kettle,  fufpend- 
ed  over  a very  gentle  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little,  twice 
their  weight  of  white  fugar,  boil- 
ed to  the  confidence  of  candy, 
with  which  powdered  ftarch  has 
been  previoully  mixed,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a dram  to  every  pound  ; 
agitating  the  kettle  continually, 
that  the  filings  may  be  crufted 
over  with  the  fugar,  and  taking 
great  care  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  prepa- 
ration of  Heel  ; but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confe&ion- 
ers.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  re- 
ceived it  in  former  editions  ; but, 
as  there  defcribed,  it  was  almoft 
impoflible  to  hinder  the  matter 
from  concreting  iRto  lumps.  They 
have  now  difcovered  the  interme- 
dium which  prevents  that  inconve- 
nience, and  which  the  confedlioners 
have  kept  a fecret ; the  addition  of 
a little  ftarch  to  the  fugar.  The 
preparation  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a dram,  in  cafes  in 
which  chalybeate  medicines  are  pro- 
per. See  page  14!. 
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SECT.  III. 


Jellies. 


Vegetable  jellies  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  juices  cf  fruus 
and  fugar,  boiled  to  a thick  con- 
fidence. Independently  of  tne  ad- 
mixture of  fugar,  the  boiling  ap- 
pears to  occafion  fome  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  juices  themfelves. 
The  recent  juices  of  the  fummer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation. 
After  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  produce,  in  the  human 
body,  flatulencies, gripes,  or  fluxes; 
though  they  ftill  retain,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  their  original  antifeptic, 
anti-inflammatory,  and  aperient  or 
redringent  virtues. 

GELATINA,  feu  miva,  CY£>0- 

NIORUM. 

Jelly , or  marmalade , of  quinces. 
Ldinb . 

Take  three  pints  of  depurated 
quince  juice,  and  a pound  of 
white  fugar.  Simmer  them  to- 
gether, to  a proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re- 
ftringent medicine.  It  is  given  in 
weaknefs.  of  the  ftomnch.  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  diarrhoeas  and  dj 
fenreries,  proceeding  from  a hot 
ind'fpofition,  or  lharp  bilious  hu- 
mours- It  is  bed  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a tea  fpoonful  or 
two  now  and  then,  either  b,y  it- 
felf.  or  diluted  with  any  fuitable 

liqu<  rs. 

GELATINA  BERBERORUM. 

Jelly  of  barberries. 

Edinb . 


Take  a pound  of  barberries  picked 
clean  from  the  dalks,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  white  fngar. 
Boil  them  with  a gentle  heat  to  a 
due  confidence  ; then  pafs  the 
jelly  through  a flannel  cloth.  ... 

GELATINA  RIBESIORUM. 

Jelly  of  currants. 

Edinb. 

Is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 

Here  the  trouble  of  exprefllon 
is  faved ; thefe  foft  fruits  freely 
giving  out  their  juice,  winch  in- 
corporates with  the  lugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  preparations 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool- 
ing, and  in  this  intention  are  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of,  for  moid- 
ening  the  mouth  and  fauces  in 
febrile  or  inflammatory  didempers. 
Diffolved  in  water,  they  aflord  an 
ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a fapo- 
naceous  nature,  which  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  oft 
by  the  kidneys  almoft  unchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likcwifc  in  chronical 
diforders  proceeding  from  obdruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,or  accompanied 
with  immoderate  heat:  in  bilious 
fluxes  and  putrid  feurvies,  -their  li- 
beral and  continued  ufe  has  fome- 
times  had  good  efteits.  Boerhaave 
greatly  commends  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations  in  the  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders  to  which  feafaring  people 
are  particularly  fubjett. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Syrups. 


SYRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
waterv  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices".  They  were  formerly  con- 
iidered  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  prefent.  Syrups 
and  diftilled  waters  were  for  l'ome 
ages  made  ufe  of  as  the  great 
alteratives  ; infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted,  till  by  a due 
courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  fir  ft  been 
regularly  prepared  for  expullion. 
Hence  arofe  the  exuberant  col- 
lection of  both,  which  we  meet 
with  in  pharmacopceias  ; and  like 
errors  have  prevailed  in  each.  As 
multitudes  of  diitilled  waters  have 
been  compounded  from  materi- 

General  Rules  for 

T. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making 
deceptions,  are  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  deco&ions  for  fy- 
rups.  Vegetables,  both  for  de- 
ceptions and  infufions,  ought  to 
be  dry,  unlefs  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife  [is.] 

ir. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  on- 
ly the  pureft  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  allowed. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  the  directions 
are  lefs  explicit.  For  fuch  l’y- 
rups  as  are  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  operator  to  employ  either  the 
double-refined,  or  the  common 
white  fugar  ; which  latter  he  is 
directed  to  purify  for  thofe  fyrups 


als  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 
the  helm  ; fo  numbers  of  fyrups 
have  been  prepared  from  ingredi- 
ents, which  in  this  form  cannbt  be 
taken  in  fufficient  dofes  to  exert 
their  virtues ; for  two-thirds  of  a 
fyrupconfill  of  fugar,  and  thegreat- 
eftpart  of  the  remaining  third  is  an 
aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ; and 
made  ufe  of  for  fweetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter 
powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or  elec- 
taries,  and  fimilar  purpofes.  Some 
likewife  may  not  improperly  be 
conlidered  a<  medicines  theinfelves ; 
as  fyrup  of  faffron,  and  buckthorn 
berries. 

preparing  Syrups. 

(not  for  the  others)  by  previ- 
jHifly  diffolving  it  in  water,  cla- 
rifying the  foluiion  with  whites 
of  egg  :,  and  boiling  it  down  to  a 
thick  confidence,  with  care  to 
take  off  the  fcutn  which  rifes 
during  the  boiling. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  cullomary  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs,  after  the  fugar  had  been, 
dilfolved  in  the  decoction  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  preparation  : 
fince  not  only  the  impurities  of  the 
fugar  are  thus  difcharged  ; but  a 
confiderable  part  likewife  of  the 
medicinal  matter,  which  the  water 
had  before  taken  up  from  the  in* 
gredients,  is  feparated  along  with 
Z 3 them. 
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them.  Nor  indeed  is  the  clarifi- 
cation and  defpumation  of  the  fu- 
gar, by  itfelf,  very  advifeable  ; for 
its  purification  by  this  procefs  is 
not  fo  perfedt  as  might  be  expedted  ; 
after  it  has  undergone  this  procefs, 
the  refiners  Hill  feparate  from  it  a 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is 
difagreeable  to  weak  fiomachs.  See 
page  215.  It  appears  therefore 
moft  eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  the  fyrups ; even  the  purga- 
tive ones  (which  have  been  ufually 
made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as  fome- 
what  coinciding  with  their  inten- 
tion) not  excepted  ; for,  as  purga- 
tive medicines  are  in  general  un- 
grateful to  the  llomach,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper  to  employ  an  ad- 
dition which  increafes  their  offen- 
livenefs. 

. III. 

Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar 
is  not  exprefied,  twenty-nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  be  taken  to 
every  pint  of  liquor.  The  fugar 
is  to  be  reduced  into  powder,  and 
diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat 
of  a water-bath,  unlefs  ordered 
ptberwife.  [Z,.] 

Although  in  the  formulx  of  feveral 
of  the  fyrups,  a double  weight  of 
fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
rected, yet  lefs  will  generally 
be  fufficient.  Firft  therefore  dif- 
folve  in  the  liquor  an  equal 
weight  of  fugar,  then  gradually 
add  fome  more  in  powder,  till  a 
little  remains  undiflolved  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  after- 
wards incorporated  by  fetting  the 
fyrup  in  a water-bath  [2?.] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  Ihould  be 
fo  much,  that  the  liquor  may  keep 
diffolved  in  the  cold  : if  there  be 
more,  a part  of  it  will  feparate,  and 
concrete  intq  cryftals,  or  candy;  if 
lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be  fubjedt  to 
/erment,  especially  in  warm  wea- 
ther, and  change  into  a vinous  or 
four  liquor.  If,  in  cryftalliwng, 
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only  the  fuperfluous  fugar  fepa- 
rated,  it  would  be  of  no  inconveni- 
ence : but,  when  part  of  the  fugar 
has  candied,  the  remaining  fyrup  is 
found  to  have  an  under  proportion, 
and  is  as  fubjedt  to  fermentation  as 
if  it  had  wanted  fugar  at  firft. 

IV. 

Copper  veflels,  unlefs  well  tinned,, 
Ihoold  not  be  employed  in  the 
making  of  acid  fyrups,  or  fuch 
as  are  compofed  of  the  juices  of 
fruits  [£.] 

The  confedtioners,  who  are  the 
moft  dextrous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  cx- 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning 
their  veflels,  rarely  make  ufe  of  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned, 
in  the  preparation  even  of  the  moft 
acid  fyrups,  as  of  oranges  and  le- 
mons. Nevertlielefs,  by  taking  due 
care  that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and  perfedtly  clean,  and  that  the 
fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  them 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  they 
avoid  giving  it  any  ill  tafte  or  qua- 
lity from  the  metal.  This  pradtice, 
however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  apothecary. 

V. 

The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet 
by  till  next  day;  if  any  faccha- 
rine  cruft  appear  upon  the  fur- 
face,  take  it  off  [L.~\ 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 

Syrup  of  garlitk . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Macerate  them  in  a clofe  veffel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  occafionally  made 
ufe  of  for  attenuating  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration  in  nuT 
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moural  afthmas,  and  oppreflions  of  derfully  tender  in  retrenching  any 


the  bread.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  proves 
a medicine  of  conliderable  efficacy, 
though  a very  unpleafant  one:  it 
talles  and  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  gar- 
lick.  The  college  have  received  it 
as  an  alterative  to  the  oxymel  ex 
allio,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  with 
whom  honey  difagrees. 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALTHAEA. 
Syrup  of  marjhmallows. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  frefh,  one 
pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four 
pounds ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  to  one 
half:  when  grown  thoroughly 
cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  out  the 
decottion,  and  fet  it  by  for  a night 
to  fettle  : next  morning  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  adding  to  it 
the  fugar,  boil  the  whole  to  the 
weight  of  fix  pounds. 


of  its  articles.  In  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  it  is  lopt  of  its  fuper- 
fluities,  without  any  injury  to  its 
virtues.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  ne- 
phritic cafes,  for  fweetening  emol- 
lient decottions,  and  the  like.  Of 
itfelf,  it  can  do  little  fervice,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  opinion 
which  fome  have  entertained  of  it  ; 
for  what  can  be  expetted  from  two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup, 
when  the  dccoftion,  from  which  two 
or  three  pounds  are  made,  may  be 
taken  at  a draught  or  two  ? The  col* 
lege  of  Edinburgh  has  very  pro- 
perly united  this  and  the  pettoral 
fyrup  into  one:  for  the  fyrup  of 
marlhmallows  has  always,  till  this 
reformation,  contained  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  the  pettoral  fy- 
rup, and  its  own  capital  ingredient 
coincides  in  the  fame  intention. 

SYRUPUS  e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel. 

Lond. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  nine  ounces; 
White  fugar,  four  pounds ; 
Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marlh- 
mallow  roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one-third,  then  ftrain  out 
the  remaining  decodlion,  and 
fuffer  it  to  reft  for  fome  time. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquor  from 
the  fediment,  and  boil  it  with 
the  fugar  over  a gentle  fire, 
keeping  the  matter  continually 
ftirring,  till  it  becomes  a fyrup. 
This  fyrup  fupplies  likewife  the 
place  of  the  pectoral  fyrup. 

Thr  fyrup  of  marlhmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a fort  of  fa- 
vourite among  difpenfatory-writers, 
who  have  taken  great  pains  to  alter 
and  amend  it,  but  have  been  won- 


Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  frelh,  eight  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a night  in  a 
clofe  veffel ; next  morning,  ftrain 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  proper  quantity  of  fugar  for 
making  it  into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  orange  peel,  frelh, 
fix  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 
Infufe  them  for  a night  in  a clofe 
veffel,  then  ftrain  the  liquor,  let 
it  Hand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  t'ne  fe- 
diment, diffolve  therein  twice  its 
weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  it  into  fyrup  without  boil- 
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|N  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly nvceflary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered  and  dif- 
folveil  in  the  infuiion  with  as  gen- 
tle a heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the 
exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the 
fyrup  proves  a very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poftefling  great  {hare 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  orange- 
peel. 

SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 

Balfamic  fyrup . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in' 
a circulatory  veflel,  or  at  leaft  in 
a long-necked  matrafs,  having 
its  mouth  lightly  covered.  When 
grown  cold,  {train  out  the  liquor, 
2nd  mix  therewith  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

The  coftion  may  be  conveni- 
ently performed  in  a retort,  with  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  liquor 
which  comes  over  being  occafionally 
poured  back  ; or  the  water  m^y  be 
entirely  drawn  o{F,  and  the  fugar 
diflolved  in  the  diftilled  liquor. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm  from  the  fire,  two 
pounds  ; 

Tindlure  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce 

When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tm&ure,  by 
little  at  a time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfectly  unit- 
ed. The  mixture  is  then  to_be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the  bal- 
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famic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one  of  the 
the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  on  a com- 
plaint that  the  fpirit  fpoiled  the 
tafte  of  the  fyrup  ; which  it  did  in 
a great  degree  when  the  tindlure 
was  drawn  with  malt  fpirits  ; the 
naufeous  oil,  with  which  all  the 
common  malt  fpirits  are  accompa- 
nied, being  left  in  the  fyrup  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  pure  {piritu- 
ous  part.  Particular  care  therefore 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  fpirit,  em- 
ployed for  making  the  tinfture,  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  well  rectified 
from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  procefles  feems 
to  have  been  fomewhat  different. 
In  the  firft,  the  more  fubtile  and 
fragrant  parts  of  the  balfam  , are 
extra&ed  frem  the  groffer  refinous 
matter,  and  alone  retained  in  the 
fyrup  : the  other  fyrup  contains  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  balfam,  in 
larger  quantity.  They  are  both 
moderately  impregnated  with  the 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele- 
gant fyrup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
from  a tincture  of  balfam  of  Peru, 
with  rofe-water,  and  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  clove  july -flowers. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Clove  julv-flowers,  frefli  gather- 
ed, and  freed  from  the  heels, 
three  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a night  in  a 
glais  or  glazed  earthen  veflel ; 
then  ftrain  ofF  the  liquor,  and 
diffolve  therein  its  due  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

. Edinb. 

One  pound  of  the  flowers  is  to  be 

infufed 
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infufed  in  four  pounds  of  water, 
and  the  fyrup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued. 

* SYRUPUS  COLCHICI. 
Syrup  of  colchicum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  colchicum,  frefli  and 
fucculent,  and  cut  into  Jlices, 
one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  fixceen  ounces. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar 
two  days,  lhaking  the  veflel  of- 
ten ; then  ftrain  the  liquor  by 
gentle  prefl'ure,  and  add  the  fu- 
gar powdered  ; boil  it  gently  to 
the  confidence  of  a fyrup.  Vide 
Colchicum. 

SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

Syrup  of  Saffron • 

Land. 

Take  of 

Saffron  wine, one  pint; 
Double-refined  fugar,  twenty- 
five  ounces. 

Diflolve  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  fo 
as  to  make  a fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a fyrup,  as  in  this  form  a 
fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in 
a reafonable  compafs.  This  fyrup 
is  at  prefent  more  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  than  the  wine  from  which 
it  is  made  : it  is  a pleafant  cordial, 
and  gives  a fine  colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup  of  quinces. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 
pints  ; 

Cinnaqnon,  one  dram  ; 

. Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a dram  J 


Red  Port  wine,  one  pint } 

Double  refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 

Digelt  the  juice  with  the  fpices, 
in  the  heat  of  allies,  for  fix 
hours  ; then  adding  the  wine, 
pafs  the  liquor  through  a drain- 
er ; and  afterwards  diflolve  in 
it  the  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a 
fyrup. 

If  the  quinces  be  kept  for  fome 
time  in  an  airy  place,  before  the 
juice  is  prelfedout,  the  fyrup  proves 
rather  more  elegant,  and  richer 
of  the  fruit,  than  when  they  are 
taken  frelh  from  the  tree.  In  ei- 
ther cafe,  the  preparation  is  a very 
agreeable,  mild,  cordial  reftrin- 
gent  ; and  in  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 
nefles  and  diforders  of  the  Ho- 
rn ach,  may  be  either  taken  by  it- 
felf,  in  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful 
or  two  at  a time,  or  employed  for 
reconciling  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach,  medicines  of  the  more  un- 
grateful kind. 

SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes. 

Edinb. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 
made,  from  tne  fouthern  parts 
of  France. 

The  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  tafte,  and  a fine  red  co- 
lour. It  is  -accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
neflfes  and  other  diforders  of  preg- 
nant women. 

SYRUPUS  e SUCCO  LIMO- 
NtJM. 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  Hand 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,and 
afterwards  drained,  two  pints  ; 

Double 
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Double  refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  -the  j uice,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  depurated,  two 
pounds  and  an  half  j 
White  fugar,  fifty  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a fyrup  according 
to  art,  without  boiling 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 


SYRUPUS  e SUCCO  MORO- 
RUM. 

Syrup  of  mulberries  [£.] 


SYRUPUS  e SUCCO  FRUC- 
TUS  RUBI  IDJEl. 

Syrup  of  rafpberries  [£.] 

An,  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups,  and  in  this  inten- 
tion are  occafionally  made  ufe  of, 
in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  quench- 
ing third,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bi- 
lious or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
They  are  fometimes  likewife  em- 
ployed in  gargarifms  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  meconium , or  diacodium. 

Land. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
cleared  from  the  feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a half ; 

Water,  fix  gallons. 

Cut  the  heads,  and  boil  them  in  the 
water,  ftirring  them  now  and 
then  to  prevent  their  burning, 
till  only  about  one-third  part  of 
the  liquor  remains,  which  will 
be  almoft  entirely  foaked  up  by 
the  poppies.  Then  remove  the 
veffel  from  the  fire,  flrongly 
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prefs  out  the  decottion,  and  boil 
it  down  to  about  four  pints: 
ftrain  it  whilft  hot,  firft  through 
a fieve,  and  afterwards  through  a 
fine  woollen  cloth  : and  fet  it  by 
for  a night,  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide.  Next  morning,  pour 
the  liquor  off  clear,  and  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double-refined 
fugar,  until  the  weight  of  the 
whole  be  nine  pounds,  or  a little 
more,  that  it  may  become  a fy- 
rup of  a proper  confiftence. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVER1S  ALBT, 
feu  de  MECONIO,  vulgo 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies , or  of  me- 
conium, commonly  called  diaco- 
dium, 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
freed  from  their  feeds,  two 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  ; 
The  fineft  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  heads,  cut  in  fmall 
pieces,  for  a night  ; afterwards 
boil  it  till  one  third  part  only  of 
the  liquor  remains;  ftrain  it,  and 
flrongly  prefs  out  the  remainder. 
Boil  the  itrained  liquor  to  one 
half,  and  ftrain  it  again  ; then 
add  the  fugar,  and  boil  it  to  a 
fyrup. 

These  fyrups,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  are  given  to  children  in  do- 
fes  of  two  or  three  drams  ; to  a- 
dults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtqnding 
and  incraffating  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, eafing  pain,  procuring  reft, 
and  anfwering  the  other  intentions 
of  mild  opiates.  Particular  care  is 
requifite  in  their  preparation,  that 
they  may  be  always  made,  as  near 
as  poflible,  of  the  fame  ftrength  ; 
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and  accordingly  the  colleges  have 
been  very  minute  in  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  procefs. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRA- 
TICI. 

Syrup  of  wild  poppies. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frelh.,  four 
pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints  and  a 
half. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  poppies,  fet 
them  over  the  fire,  and  frequent- 
ly llir  them,  until  the  flowers  be 
thoroughly  moiftened.  As  foon 
as  they  have  funk  under  the  wa- 
ter, let  the  whole  be  fet  by  to 
lleep  for  a night : next  day  pour 
off  and  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and 
fee  it  by  for  a.  night  longer  to 
fettle  : afterwards  add  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  double-refined 
fugar  to  make  it  into  a fyrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr.  Pember- 
ton obferves)  that  they  may  be  a 
little  fealded,  fo  as  to  (hrink  enough 
to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water  : 
without  this  artifice,  they  can  fcarce 
be  all  got  in  ; but  they  are  no  long- 
er to  be  continued  over  the  fire, 
than  till  this  effeCt  is  produced,  left 
the  liquor  become  too  thick,  and 
the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  difordersof  the  breaft,  coughs, 
fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and 
other  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient, 
and  as  an  opiate.  It  is  one  of  the 
lighted  of  the  opiate  medicines, 
and  in  this  refpeft  fo  weak,  that 
fome  have  doubted  of  its  having 
any  anodyne  quality. 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS. 

Pfftoral  fyrup. 
land , 


Take  of 

Englilh  maidenhair,  dried,  five 
ounces  ; 

Liquorice,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  fome  hours;  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and,  with 
a proper  quantity  of  double-re- 
fined fugar,  make  it  into  a fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  ex- 
preffes  its  medical  intention.  It  is 
luppofed  to  foften  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, allay  tickling  coughs,  and 
promote  the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm.  The  true  maidenhair  is 
the  only  fort  that  has  been  ufually 
direded  in  thefe  kinds  of  compofi- 
tions  : the  ufe  of  the  Englilh  is 
here  very  judicioufly  allowed  ; not 
only  as  being  more  eafily  procu- 
rable, and  having  been  fubftituted 
for  the  other  in  the  (hops,  but  like- 
wife  as  there  does  not  feem  to  be 
any  medicinal  difference  betwixt 
them.  Fuller  finds  great  fault 
with  both  thefe  ingredients,  on  a 
fuppofition  that  all  their  virtues 
fly  away  in  drying  : but  in  this 
he  certainly  miftook  ; for  the  vir- 
tues of  both  thefe  maidenhairs 
conlilt  in  a mucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  fuffers  no  injury  by  being 
dried.  There  is  one  fpecies  indeed, 
the  Canada  maidenhair,  which  has 
a confiderable  lhare  of  a pleafant 
fmell  and  flavour  joined  to  its  mu- 
cilage ; but  this  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  the  Ihops,  though  not 
uncommon  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

SYRUPUS  e FLORIBUS  PA- 
RALYSIS. 

Syrup  of  cowjlips. 

Load. 

This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fy- 
rup of  clove  july-flowers. 

|t  has  been  fuppofed  ferviceable 

in 
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able  and  mild  purgative  for  chil- 
dren, in  the  dole  of  half  a fpoon- 
ful,  or  a fpoonful.  It  likewife 
proves  gently  laxative  to  adults, 
and  in  this  intention  may  be  of 
fervice  in  coftive  habits.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  in  folutive  glyfters. 
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in  nervous  diforders  ; its  agreeable 
flavour  recommends  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, though  at  prefent  there  are 
few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poflefs  any 
Angular  virtues. 


SYRUPUS  ROSARUM  SOLU- 
TIVUS. 

Solulive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

L ond. 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the  diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damalk  rofes  ; 

Of  double-refined  fugar,  five 
pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a night 
to  fettle.  Next  morning,  pour 
it  off  clear  from  the  fediment, 
and  adding  the  fugar,  boil  the 
mixture  to  the  weight  of  feven 
pounds  and  an  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM  PALLI- 
DARUM. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes. 

Jid mb. 

T ake  of 

Pale  rofes,  fre(h  gathered,  one 
pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water 
for  a night  ; then  ftrain  the  li- 
quor, and  adding  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, boil  them  into  a lyrup. 

This  lyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  rofe  water,  de- 
purated from  its  feces. 


SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 
Syrup  of  dry  rofes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  feven  ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a little, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and,  add- 
ing to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to 
the  confidence  of  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent  : but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leaft  equal  to  it  in  that  refpeft. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup  of  f quills. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a pint  and  a 
half ; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a half. 

Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days  ; then  ftrain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  lugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup. 


The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfe&ly  clean)  is  as 
proper  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a 
frelh  infufion : for  the  diftillation 
only  colle&s  thofe  volatile  parts, 
which  are  diflipated  in  the  air, 
whilft  the  infufion  is  boiling  to  its 
confidence.  This  fyrup  is  an  agree- 


j Edinb. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
an  half. 

Make  them  into  a fyrup,  without 
boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  4he  firft  of  thefe 
compofitions. 
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compofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
the  otfenfivenefs  of  the  fqoills, 
though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  medicine  from  being  difagree- 
able.  It  is  uled  chiefly  in  dofes 
of  a fpoonful  or  two,  for  attenu- 
ating vifcid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
ing expectoration,  .which  it  does 
very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  ftmplc  fyrup. 

Lond. 

Diflolve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar  as  will  make  it 
into  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SACCHARI. 
Syrup  of  fugar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  fugar. 

Water,  each  equal  quantities. 
Boil  them  into  a fyrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain  li- 
quid fweets,  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour. They  are  convenient  for  fun-, 
dry  purpofes  where  thefe  qualities 
are  not  wanted,  or  would  be  excep- 
tionable. 

SYRUPUS  e SPINA  CERVINA. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and  frelh  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fotne  days,  to 
fettle  ; then  pafs  it  through  a 
ftrainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil  the 
reft  of  the  juice,  adding  towards 
the  end  that  part  in  which  the 
fpices  were  macerated,  firft  pafled 
through  a ftrainer : this  part  of 
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the  procefs  mud  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  whole  liquor  may  be1  re- 
duced to  four  pints.  Laftly,  *put 
in  the  fugar,  and  make  the  mix- 
ture into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  ber- 
ries, depurated,  feven  pounds 
and  an  half ; 

White  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
an  half. 

Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconveniencies  attending 
them  are,  their  being  very  unplea- 
fant,  and  their  occafioning  a thirlt 
and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces, and  fometimes  violent  gripes. 
Both  thefe  may  be  prevented,  by 
drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel, 
or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the 
operation.  The  ung'ratefulnefs  of 
the  buckthorn  is  endeavoured  to  be 
remedied  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  by  the  addition  of 
aromatics,  which,  however,  are 
fcarcely  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 
The  fecond  alfo  had  formerly  an 
aromatic  material  for  the  fame  in- 
tention, a dram  of  the  eflential  oil 
of  cloves ; which  being  found  inef- 
fectual, is  now  rejected. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 
Syrup  of  violets. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Violets,  frefh,  and  well  coloured, 
two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them,  for  a whole  day,  in 
a glafs,  or  at  leaft  a glazed  earthen 
vefTel  ; then  pour  out  the  liquor, 
and  pafs  it  through  a thin  linen 
cloth,  carefully  avoiding  even  the 
£ lighteft 
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lighted  preflufe  j afterwards  ad- 
ding the  due  proportion  of  fugar, 
make  it  into  a fyrup. 
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per  quantity  of  double-refined 
fugar. 

Edinb. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frelh,  one  pound; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a night  in 
a glazed  earthen  velfel,  clofe  co- 
vered; then  drain  out  the  liquor, 
and  difl'olve  in  it  twice  its  weight 
of  white  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a 
fyrup  without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agreea- 
ble flavour,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
a fpoonful  or  two,  proves  to  chil- 
dren gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to 
lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue 
colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued ; and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma- 
terials whole  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be  rea- 
dily difcovered,  by  adding  to  a lit- 
tle of  the  fufpetted  fyrup  any  acid 
or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the  fyrup  be 
genuine,  the  acid  will  change  its 
blue  colour  to  a red,  and  the  alkali 
will  change  it  to  a green  ; but  if 
counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not 
happen.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio- 
let, that  the  prefcriber  would  be 
deceived  if  he  Ihould  expea  to  give 
any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  al- 
kalized iuleps  or  mixtures,  by  the 
additionof  the  blue  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ZING1BERIS. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

Lond. 

Take  of  • r 

Ginger,  cut,  into  thin  llices,  lour 

ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  lome  hours, 
then  drain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into  a fyrup  with  a pro- 


Takeof 

Ginger,  fliced  and  bruifed,  three 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,  feven  pounds  and 
an  half. 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Steep  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in  a 
clofe  velfel,  for  a night;  then  boil 
them  a little,  and  having  drained 
out  the  decoilion,  fet  it  by  to 
fettle.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  fugar,  and  make 
them  into  a fyrup. 

Thefe  are  agreeable  and  mode- 
rately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and  vir- 
tues of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKERMES. 
Confettion  of  kermes. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 
and  drained,  three  pounds  ; 
Damaflc  rofe  water,  fix  ounces  by 
meafure  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a fcruple  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  wa- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  into  a fyrup  ; then  mix  in 
the  juice  of  kermes,  and  after  it 
has  grown  cold,  the  oil  of  cin- 
namon 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  faunders. 

Cinnamon,  each  fix  drams  ; 
Cochineal,  three  drams ; 

Saffron,  one  dram  and  a half. 
Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  the  confidence  of  honey  ; 
then  mix  with  it  the  other  in- 
gredient* reduced  to  a verf  fine 

powder.  _ , 

Both 
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Both  thefe  compolitions  are  ele- 
gant and  agreeable  cordials ; the 
dofe,  when  taken  by  themfelves,  is 
from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or  more. 
The  fird  has  an  advantage  of  mix- 
ing uniformly  in  juleps,  without 
fpoiling  their  tranfparency,  which 
the  powders  in  the  fecond  always 
do.  Particular  care  ought  to  be 


had  in  the  choice  of  the  effential  oil, 
which  for  the  mod  part  is  griev- 
oufly  adulterated ; it  would  be 
convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with  a 
little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is  add- 
ed to  the  other  ingredients ; for 
by  thefe  means  it  will  mix  more 
perfectly,  and  not  be  apt  to  Sepa- 
rate in  keeping. 


SECT.  V. 


Honeys  and 

TH  E more  fixt  parts  of  vege- 
tables, diflolved  in  watery 
liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
with  the  watery  decoftion  or  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  to- 
gether till  the  aqueous  part  has  ex- 
haled, and  the  honey  remains  of  its 
original  confidence. 

MEL  ELATINES. 

Honey  of  fluellin . 
bond. 

Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 
pints; 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them  to  a due  confidence. 

This  preparation  made  its  fird 
appearance  in  a preceding  edition 
of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of,  and  not  often 
kept  in  the  Ihops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 
Honey  of  hellebore. 

Lord. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried  and 
cut  in  flices,  one  pound  ; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 


Oxymels. 

water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a little  ; prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and,  having  pafled  it  again 
through  a drainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had  to  reduce  this  preparation  as 
nearly  as  poffible  to  the  honey  con- 
fidence, that  its  drength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  atts,  as  a 
drafiic  purgative  or  emetic,  /too 
violent  and  precarious  for  common 
ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes  given 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dofesofone  or 
two  drams  and  upwards ; though 
more  frequently  employed  in  glyf- 
ters.  The  prefent  practice  very 
rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel  mercuriale. 

Honey  of  Mercury. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  together  to  the  confid- 
ence of  honey,  taking  off  the 
feum  which  rifes  to  the  top. 

This  is  defigned  chiefly  for 
glyders  : it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of,  and  hence  is  now  dropt  both  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges. 


MEL 
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MEL  ROSACEUM. 

Honey  of  rofes. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe-buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 
ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours ; then  llrain  oft  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it  the  honey, 
and  boil  them  to  a due  confid- 
ence. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boil  the 
mixture  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  ufe  of  as  a mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargarifms  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  Thedefign  of  haftily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  dire&ed  in  the  fird  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
aftringency.  See  page  254. 


MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 

Solutive  honey . 

Land . 

Take 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  ofda- 
mafk  rofes  ; 

Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a little, 
one  ounce  ; 

Brown  fugar,  four  pounds  ; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints  ; adding,  to- 
ward the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up 
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in  a linen  cloth.  Then  put  in 
the  fugar  and  honey,  and  boil 
down  the  mixture  to  the  confid- 
ence of  thin  honey. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  exprefled 
in  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyfters  ; and 
hence  brown  fugar  A here  allowed  ; 
whilft,  for  all  other  ufes,  the  double- 
refined  is  dire&ed. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 

Oxymel  of  gar  lick. 

Lond . 

T of* 

Garlick,  cut  in  dices,  an  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

' Caraway  feeds. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drams ; 

Vinegar,  half  a pint ; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by 
weight. 

Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a 
glazed  earthen  velfel  ; then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veflel 
clofe  : when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a wa- 
ter-bath. 

This  oxvmel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vilcid  juice',  pro- 
moting expectoration,  and  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general.  It  is  doubt- 
lefs  a medicine  of  confiderabie  effi- 
cacy, though  very  unpleafant ; the 
flavour  of  the  garlick  prevailing, 
notwithftanding  the  addition  of  the 
aromatic  feeds. 


OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 

Pefioral  oxymel. 

Edinb.  - 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ; 
Florence  orris  roots,  half  an 
ounce ; 

• Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce 
* Vinegar, 


Chap.  4 

Vinegar,  half  a pint  ; 

Clarified  hcney,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  ot.e  third 
be  wafted  ; then  ftrain  oft'  the 
liquor,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey. 


Honeys  and  OxymeJs. 


and  the  ammoniacum,  previoufly  rifled  by  itfelf. 
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purities  of  the  honey  were  dif- 
charged  ; but  fome  of  the  medici- 
nal parts  of  the  fquills,  with  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated,  were 
alfo  feparated.  For  this  reafon  the 
colleges  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  now judicioufly  ordered 
the  honey,  for  all  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations,  to  be  previoufly  cla- 


diffolved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix 
them  together,  by  boiling  them 
a little. 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
expreffes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
brealt  that  proceed  from  a load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cine attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expectoration  of)  and  obftruCtions 
of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  Two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  and  continued 
for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 

Oxymel  of  [quills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glazed  earthen  vef- 
fel,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  a fyrup. 

% 

Edinb.  , 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds ; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  to  the  confluence  of  a 
fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  preparation  uncla- 
rified ; and  the  fcum,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling. 


taken  off.  By  thefe  means,  the  im-  See  page  35. 


Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expecto- 
rant, and  of  great  fervice  in  hu- 
moural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders,  where  thick  phlegm  a- 
bounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of 
two  or  three  drams,  along  with 
fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great 
naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes,  it 
proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  SIMPLEX.  , 
Simple  oxymel . 

[L.  E. ] 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  a due  confiftence. 

This  Ample  preparation  is  not 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more 
elaborate  compofitions.  It  is  an 
agreeable,  mild,,  coofing,  fapona- 
ceous,  detergent,  and  attenuating 
medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in  cool- 
ing, detergent  gargarifms,  and  not 
unfrequently  as  an  expectorant. 

The  boiling  of  oxymels  in  glaz- 
ed earthen  veflels,  is  not  free  from 
danger.  Their  glazing  is  procured 
by  a vitrification  of  lead  ; and  vi- 
negar, by  a boiling  heat,  may  cor- 
rode fo  much  of  vitrified  lead,  as  to 
receive  from  it  noxious  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Separation  and  colleSlion  of  thofe  parts  oj  vegetable  and 
animal  fubjlances , which  are  volatile  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water . 


THERE  are  many  veget- 
able, and  fome  animal  fub- 
llances,  whofe  virtues  refide,  wholly 
or  in  part,  in  a matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  moil  of 
the  procefles  hitherto  deferibed,  it 
has  been  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  preferve  this  volatile 
matter  along  with  the  more  fixt 
parts  ; whether  thofe  fixt  parts  were 
t'nemfelves  medicinal,  or  only  fub- 
fervient  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


SEC 


matter  with  the  fluids  employed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
will  be  to  completely  feparate  this 
volatile  fubtile. principle,  and  col- 
led it  pure  from  the  grofier  fixt 
parts,  either  in  a concentrated  ilate, 
or  diluted  with  water  or  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  its  concentrated  itate,  it 
appears  commonly  an  oil  ; which, 
from  its  containing  always  the  lpe- 
cific  odour,  and  frequently  the  other 
medicinal  powers  of  the  fubjed,  h 
called  ejfential  oil. 

T.  I. 


F.jfential  Oils . 


ESsential  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftillation  in  an  alembic, 
with  a large  refiigeratory.  A 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the 
fubjed,  fuificient  to  prevent  its 
burning;  and,  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a little  time 
before  the  dillillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa- 
ter ; and  cither  lwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac- 
cordit  g a-  it  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  that  fluid^  [Z..J 

In  the  Edinburgh  ph-.Tnacopoeia, 
fomc  fea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
a acted  to  the  water  fufficient  to 
give  it  a li  ght  brackifh  tafie. 
The  length  of  the  maceration  is 


to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compadnefs  of  the 
fubjed.  The  moll  tender  fub- 
jeds  fcarce  require  any.  Thofe 
of  a foft  and  loofe  texture  are  to 
be  ileeped  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  the  more  vifeous  ones,  for 
■ a longer  time.  The  further  the 
maceration  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
traded,  the  greater  quantity  of 
lea  fait  mud  be  added.  From 
vifeous  fubllances  the  oil  may  be 
obtained  in  a fhorter  time,  by 
fubmitting  them  to  a flight,  and 
not  too  long  continued,  fermen- 
tation ; in  which  cafe,  the  addi- 
tion of  fait  is  improper.  Seeds 
and  fpices  aic  to  be  bruifed,  and 
woods  to  be  rafped,  previoufly  to 


^laP‘  5‘  EJfential  Oils. 

rh;.imaceriti0n  0r  feracnuli“  !«»  of  opinion,  ,b„  herbs 

noweri,  moderately  dried,  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  eflential  oil, 
than  if  they  were  diftilled  when 

J J.£  1S  fuppofed,  that  the  oil 
being  already  blended;  in  frefh 
plants,  with  a watery  fluid,  o-reac 
part  of  it  remains  ditiufed  through 
me  water  after  the  dilLil  ation,  di- 
vided into  particles  too  minute  to 
unite  and  be  collected;  whereas,  in 
drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the  ex- 
halation of  the  moifture  which  kept 
them  divided  and  difperfed,  run 
together  into  globules,  which  have 
little  difpofition  to  mingle  with 
watery  fluids,  and  eafily  feparate 
Irom  the  water  employed  in  the 
aiflillat  ion. 

1 his  theory,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  ; for  though  the  oil  be  collect- 
ed m the  fu bjedt  into  diitinft  glo- 
bules, it  does  not  rife  in  that  form, 
but  refolved  into  vapour,  and  blend- 
ed and  coagitated  by  the  heat  with 
the  vapour  of  the  water  ; and  if  the 
oil  m a dry  plant  were  lefs  difpofed 
to  unite  with  aqueous  fluids  than  in 
a frefh  one,  the  dry  ought  to  yield 
a weaker  infufion  thanJ  the  frefh  ; 
the  contrary  of  which  is  generally 
found  to  obtain.  As  the  oil  of  the 
dry  plant  is  moft  perfectly  extract- 
ed, and  kept  diflolved  by  the  water 
before  the  diftillation,  I can  fee  no 
reaion  why  it  fhould  have  a greater 
tendency  to  feparate  from  the  watef 
afterwards. 

. Thc  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield - 
mg  molt  oil,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has,  I rhink,  been  miiun- 
derflood  : “ A pound,  he  fays,  of 
dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce 
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Essential  oils  are  obtained 
only  from  odoriferous  fubifances ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
claf,,  nor  in  quantity  proportion-! 
able  to  their  degree  of  odour; 
fome  which,  if  wc  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  fhould  feem  very 
vvef  fitred  for  this  procels  yield- 
ing extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  ad.  Roles  and  camomile 
flowers,  whole  flfgng  and  lailing 
fmed  ptomifes  abundance,  are 
• found,  upon  experiment,  to  con- 
tain but  a fmad  quantity'.  The 
violet  and  jafmine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour, 
lofe  their  fmell  upon  the  gent  left 
coClion,  and  do  not  afford  the  leafl 
perceptible  mark  of  od  upon  being 
diftilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
be  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once  ; wnillt  favin,  whofe  difagrce- 
able  icent  extends  to  no  great  dif- 
tance,  gives  out  the  mod  oil  of  al- 
moft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons ; 
or  at  different  times  of  their  growth, 
borne  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off, 
than  at  any  other  time  ; lavender 
and  rue  for  inftance.  Others,  as 
fage,  afford  the  largeit  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers ; and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have 
juft  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fire  circumftances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  ot  the  dilagreable 
ftrong  feented  ones,  as  wormwood, 
are  laid  to  contain  molt  in  rainy 
feafons,  and  moift  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemifts  have 
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of  oil,  but  if  they  were  diftilled 
frelh,  they  would  fcarcely  yield 
above  half  an  ounce  ; and  the 
cafe  is  the  fa me  in  balm,  fage, 
&c.  The  reaion  is,  that  in  dry- 
ing, the  watery  humidity  ex- 
A 2 halsj  ^ 
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“ hales ; and  as  from  two  pounds 
“ of  a frefh  plant  we  do  not  ob- 
• t tain  above  one  pound  of  dry, 

<c  and  little  of  the  fubtile  oil  eva 
««  porates  in  the  drying,  it  follows, 

“ that  more  oil  ought  to  be  aftord- 
*<  ed  by  the  dry  than  by  the  frefh. 
The  meaning  ofwhich  1 apprehen 
to  be  no  more  than  this:  that  if  two 
pounds  of  a frefh  plant  be,  by  cry- 
ing, reduced  to  one,  without  any 
lot's  of  the  oil,  then  the  one  pound 
dry  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
two  frelh.  A later  writer  quotes  an 
experiment  of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifunder flood  m the 
fame  manner;  for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal 
weight  of  the  frefh  plant.  I do 
not  recoiled  any  inftance,  in  which 
frefh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a fair  companion  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  the  fubjea 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  dii- 
tilling  one,  while  frefli,  and  the 
other,  after  it  has  been  carefully 

and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  drying  be  long 
continued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
be  diminifhed,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 


With  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  water,  if  whole  plants,  mode- 
rately dried,  be  ufed,  or  the  fhav- 
ings  of  woods,  as  much  of  either 
may  be  put  into  the  veil'd,  as,  light- 
ly preffed,  will  occupy  half  us  ca- 
vity ; and  as  much  water  may  he 
added,  as  will  rife  up  to  two  thirds 
its  height.  The  water  and  ingredi- 
ents, altogether,  fhould  never  take 
op  more  than  three- fourths  of  the 
fall ; there  fhould  be  liquor  enough 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  an  empy- 
reuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be 
too  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 
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The  maceration  fhould  be  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  ot 
the  fubjea.  To  promote  this  ef- 
fea,  woods  fhould  be  thinly  fliaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  dices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
part and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a week  or  two,  or  longer  ; for 
thofe  of  a fofter  and  loofer  texture, 
two  or  three  dstys  are  fufficient  ; 
whilft  fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers 
not  only  ftand  not  in  need  of  any  at 
all,  but  are  even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait 
be  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubled.  The  ufes  generally 
affigned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjert 
more  effectually  than  Ample  water 
could  do  ; and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction,  into 
which  the  matter  is  apt  to  run  dur- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fubjefts ; and  if  it  prevent 
putrefaction,  it  mult,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  refolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  puirefartion  ; and  fa- 
line  fubftances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  otherwife  be 
necefTary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch, 
10  put  a flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  diftil- 
lation.  By  thefe  means,  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finifhed  in  a very 
little  time,  with  at  leaft  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  other  refpeCt  ; 
provided  the  manual  operations  ot 
pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like 
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which  are  equally  neceflary  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  be  fcientifically  compli- 
ed with. 

Bodies  of  a very  vifcous  and 
compact  texture,  are  direfted,  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  to 
be  fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yeall  : half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  performing 
the  fermentation  ; fo  much  more 
as  is  necefl'ary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  dillillation. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  promotes 
the  refolution  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
the  extrication  of  the  oil  ; it  rarely 
happens,  however,  that  aflidances 
of  this  kind  are  needful.  Parti- 
cular care  muft  be  had  not  to  con- 
tinue the  fermentation  too  long  ; 
or  to  give  a bad  flavour  to  the  oil 
by  an  ill-chofen  ferment,  or  uling 
too  large  a quantity  of  any. 

Some  chemirts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  veget- 
able matters,  than  can  poffibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  afliit- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary.  This  at  lead 
is  conflantly  found  to  be  true;  that 
where  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  eflential  oil  in  vegetables 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  what  is,  really  contained  in 
them  may  be  eafily  feparated  with- 
out any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refpeft,  is,  to  make  the  water 
fufceptible  of  a greater  degree  of 
heat  than  it  can  fuftain  by  itfelf, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
grofs  undluous  matter,  not  volatile 
enough  to  arife  with  pure  water. 
This  grofs  matter,  mingling  with 
the  pure  oil,  increafes  the  quantity, 
but  at  the  fame  time  mud  nccefliu 
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nly  debafe  its  quality.  And  in- 
deed, when  water  alone  is  made  ufe 
of,  the  oil  which  comes  over  about 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  remark- 
ably lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a thicker 
confidence,  than  that  which  arifes 
at  the  beginning;  didilleda  fecond 
time,  with  a gentle  heat,  it  leave? 
a large  quantity  of  grofs,  almod  in- 
fipid,  reiinous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  indru- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oils, 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
dill  : others,  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  lad,  we  would  re- 
commend  a large  low  head,  hav- 
ing a rim  or  hollow  canal  round 
it.  In  this  canal  the  oil  is  detained 
on  its  firll  afeent  (and  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver), 
the  advantages  of  which  are  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
railing  it  at  fird,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch 
a degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
didil  ; otherwife,  the  oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unneceflary  heat,  a 
circumdance  which  ought  as  much 
as  pollible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeable  impreflion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  didilled,  than 
after  they  have  dood  for  fome  time 
in  a cool  place  ; the  longer  the  heat 
is  continued,  the  more  alteration  it 
mud  produce  in  them- 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  didillation  the  heatof 
water  drongly  boiling;  but  there  are 
many  alfo  which  rife  with  a confi- 
derable  lefs  heat : fuch  as  thofe  of 
lemon-peel,  citron-peel,  oils  of  the 
flowers  of  lavender  and  rofemary, 
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and  of  almoft  all  the  more  odorifer- 
ous kinds  of  flowers.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  thefc  flowers 
have  their  fragrance  greatly  injured, 
oi*  even  deltroyed,  by  beating  or 
hruifing  them.  It  is  impaired  alio  by 
the  immerfion  in  water,  in  the  pre- 
fent  procefs;  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerfion,  and  the  heat.  Hence 
thefe  oils,  diitillcd  in  the  common 
tnanner,  prove  much  lefs  agree 
able  in  fmell  than  the  fubjedts 
themfelves.  Jhor  the  diftillation  of 
fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I have  con- 
trived another  method,  lniiead  of 
being  immerfed  in  water,  they  are 
expofed  only  to  its  vapour.  A pro- 
per quantity  of  water  being  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ftill,  the  odori- 
ferous herbs  or  flowers  are  laid 
lightly  in  a bafleet,  of  fuch  a fize 
that  it  may  enter  into  the  ftill,  and 
reft  again  ft  its  Tides,  juft  above  the 
water.  The  head  being  then  fitted 
on,  and  the  water  made  to  boil,  the 
fleam,  percolating  through  the  fub- 
jeft,  imbibes  the  oil,  without  im- 
pairing its  fragrance,  and  carries  it 
over  into  the  receiver.  Oils  thus 
obtained,  poffefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubjeft  in  an  exquifite  degree,  and 
have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable 
feent  perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled 
by  boiling  them  in  water  in  the 
common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, are  generally  called,  by  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  wri- 
ters, light  oils  $ and  thofe  which 
require^the  heat  of  water  ftrongly 
boiling,  are  called  ponderous.  1 
have  avoided  thefe  exprelfions,  as 
they  might  be  thought  to  relate  to 
the  comparitivc  gravities  of  the  oils ; 
with  which  the  volatility  or  fixed- 
nefs  have  no  connexion.  Oil  o ive 
is  lighter  $han  molt  of  the  effen- 
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tial  oils  ; but  the  heat  requifite 
to  make  it  diitil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  effential  oil 
diftils,  cunfiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
flillation  of  eflential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil  ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  It 
cannot  however  retain  above  a cer- 
tain quantity  ; and  therefore  fuch 
as  has  been  already  ufed,  and  al- 
moft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of 
common  water,  in  a fecor.d,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjedt. 

borne  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
conics  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fcrvice ; as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diftillation, 
and  which  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  adtion  of  the  water  as  a men- 
ftruum,  and  to  endanger  an  empy- 
reuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  ftiould  be  had  to 
duly  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
a different  plant.  Some  oils,  thole 
of  wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  in- 
ftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly, 
as  not  to  be  melted  out  by  heat, 
or  walhcd  off  by  water.  The  belt 
wav  of  clcanling  the  worm  from 
thefe,  is  to  run  a little  fpirit  of 
wine  through  it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  di- 
ftilled, ftiould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  days,  in  efl’els  loofely 
covered  w'ith  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour, 
and  become  limpid  : then  putthejn 
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up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  virtues,  or  part  of  the  virtues,  of 
be  kept  quite  full,  clofely  ftopt,  in  the  feveral  fubjeCls  refide.  Thus 
a cool  place.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
they  will  retain  their  virtues  in  per-  feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  ber- 
feftion  for  many  years.  ries,  the  emmenagogue  of  favin 

When  carelefslv  kept,  they  in  the  nervine  of  rof'emary,  the  fto- 
time  gradually  lofe  their  flavour,  machic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic 
and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some  of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of  aro- 
endeavour  to  recover  them  again,  matics,  &c.  are  concentrated  in 
after  they  have  undergone  this  their  oils. 


change,  by  grinding  them  with 
about  thrice  their  weight  of  com- 
mon fait,  then  adding  a large 
proportion  of  water,  and  diftilling 
them  afrefh.  The  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  poffeffing  a great 
degree  of  the  priltine  fmell  and 
talle  of  the  oil,  though  inferior 
in  both  refpefts  to  what  the  oil 
was  at  firft.  This  rectification,  as 
it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with- 
out the  fait.  The  oils,  when  thus 
altered,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  flare 
with  the  turpentines,  and  other 
thickened  oily  juices,  which  readily 
yield  their  purer  oil  in  diilillation 
with  water  alone. 

When  efTential  oils  h^ve  entire- 
ly loft  their  fmell,  fome  recom- 
mend adding  them  in  the  diftil- 
la<ion  of  a frefh  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  fame  plant  ; by  which 
means  they  are  faid  to  fatiate 
themfelves  anew  with  the  odorous 
matter,  and  become  entirely  reno- 
vated. This  pratlice,  however, 
ought  doubtiefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a fpecious 
fophiftication  ; for  it  can  do  no 
more  than  to  divide,  between  the 
old  oil  and  the  new,  .the  aClive 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone. 

EfTential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
fidered,  agree  in  the  general  qua- 
lities of  pung;  cy  and  heat  ; in 
particular  virtues,  they  differ  as 
much  as\he  fubjeCts  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  fiireCi  principle  in  which  the 


There  is  another  remarkable 
difference  in  efTential  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  lefs  obvi- 
ous ; that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat  ; which  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion,  as  might 
be  expedted,  to  thofe  of  the  fubjeCt 
they  were  drawn  from.  The  oil  of 
cinnamon,  for  inllance,  is  excef- 
fively  pungent  and  fiery  ; in  its 
undiluted  (late,  it  is  almoft  cauftic: 
whereas  cloves,  a fpice  which  in 
fubftance  is  far  more  pungent  than 
the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far 
lefs  fo.  This  difference  feems  to 
depend  partly  upon  the  quantity  of 
oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding 
much  lefs  than  cloves,  and  confe- 
quently  having  its  aOive  matter 
concentrated  into  a fmaller  vo- 
lume ; partly,  upon  a difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  aClive  parts  them- 
felves : for  though  efl'enti;,!  oils 
contain  always  the  fpecific  odour 
and  flavour  of  their  fubjeCls,  whe- 
ther grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do 
not  always  contain  the  whole  pun- 
gency : this  relides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  refinous  matter,  and  does 
not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the 
diftillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and 
fome  other  fpices,  a part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  be- 
hind : a fimple  tinfture  of  them 
in  rectified  f pi r it  of  wine  is  even 
more  pungent  than  the  r pure  ef- 
fential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently made  ufeoffor  reconciling 
to  the  ftomach  medicines  cf  them- 
felves difguitful.  it  has  been  cuf- 
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tomary  to  employ  them  as  corre&ors 
for  the  refinous  purgatives;  an  ufe  to 
which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  well 
adapted.  All  the  fervice  they  can 
here  be  of,  is  to  make  the  refin  fit 
eafier  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  : far 
from  abating  the  irritating  quality 
upon  which  the  virulence  of  its  ope- 
ration depends,  thefe  pungent  oils 
fuperadd  a frefh  llimulus.  See  the 
article  Cathartics. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given 
alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ; which  in  fome 
Js  fo  great,  that  a fingle  drop,  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
angrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea- 
dy imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  conveni- 
ently exhibited.  Ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
the  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may  be 
diluted  to  any  afligned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diffolve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  : the  more 
fragrant  m an  equal  weight,  and 
almolt  all  of  them  in  lefs  than  four 
times  their  own  quantity.  1 hefe 
folutions  may  be  either  taken  on 
fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups,  or  the 
like  : on  mixing  them  with  water, 
the  liquor  grows  milky,  and  the 
oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againlt  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  require 
to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  The 
tooth- ach  is  fometimes  relieved  by 
a drop  of  thefe  almofl  caultic  oils, 
received  on  cotton,  and  cau- 
tioufiy  introduced  into  the  hollow 
tooth. 

oleum  ABSINTHII  ESSEN- 
TIALE. 


Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  worm - 

wood. 

L.  E. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils : it  fmells  firongly  of  the 
wormwood,  and  contains  its  par- 
ticular naufeous  tafte  ; but  has  little 
or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs,  this  re- 
maining entire  in  the  decotlion  left 
after  the  diftillation.  Its  colour, 
when  drawn  from  the  frefh  herb,  is 
a dark  green  ; from  the  dry,  a 
brownifh  yellow.  This  oil  is  re- 
commended by  Hoffman  as  a mild 
anodyne,  in  fpafmodir  contractions  : 
for  this  purpofe,  he  diredls  a dram 
of  it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feven  or 
eight  drops  of  the  mixture  taken 
for  a dofe  in  any  convenient  vehi- 
cle. Boerhaave  greatly  commends, 
in  tertian  fevers,  a medicated  liquor 
compofed  of  about  feven  grains  of 
the  oil,  ground  firit  with  a dram  of 
fugar,  then  with  two  drams  of  the 
fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards 
diffolved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftil- 
led  wafer  of  the  fame  plant.  Two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expetted,  the 
patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs 
in  warm  water,  and  then  to  drink 
two  ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours 
are  expired  By  thefe  means,  he 
fays,  all  cafes  of  this  kind  are  ge- 
nerally cured  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
prov  ded  there  is  no  fchirrofity 
or  fuppuration.  With  us,  the  oil 
of  wormwood  is  employed  chiefly 
as  a vermifuge,  and  for  this  purpofe 
is  both  applied  externally  to  the 
belly,  and  taken  internally.  It  is 
moft  conveniently  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  pills,  which  it  may  be  re- 
duced into  by  mixing  it  with  crumb 
of  bre -d. 

OLEUM  SEMTNUM  ANETHI 
ESStNTl  ALR,. 

Ejfemial  oil  of  dill  feeds . 

Lend. 

This 
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This  is  a very  warm  oil ; of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  lefs 
fo  than  that  of  the  feeds.  Tt  is 
fometimes  given  as  a carminative, 
in  flatulencies,  colicky  pains,  hic- 
cups, and  the  like,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTI  ALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  ani feeds. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  polfefles  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
ftilled  oils.  Fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
jna'y  be  taken  at  a time  without 
danger,  though  common  pradtice 
rarely  goes  fo  far  as  half  this  num- 
ber. Its  fmell  is  extremely  dura- 
ble and  diffufive.  Milk  drawn 
from  the  bread,  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ; 
and  poflibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  peiftoral  vir- 
tues ufually  afcribed  to  it.  In  flatu- 
lencies and  colics,  it  is  faid  by  lome 
to  be  lefs  effectual  than  the  feeds 
themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fenfiblv  cold,  into  a butvrace- 
ous  confidence;  and  hence,  in  the 
diftillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over-folicitous  in  keeping 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool  : it  behoves  him  rather  to  let 
it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particular- 
ly towards  the  end  of  the  procefs ; 
otherwife  the  oil  congealing,  may 
fo  flop  up  the  worm,  as  to  en- 
danger blowing  off  the  head  of  the 
ftill  ; at  leaft  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  oil  will  remain  in  it. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds. 

L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  exadtly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  caraway.  It  is 
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a very  hot  and  pungent  oil  ; a 
Angle  drop  is  a moderate  dofe,  and 
five  or  fix  a very  large  one.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of  as  a 
carminative  ; and  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  for 
promoting  urine,  to  which  it  com- 
municates fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  cloves. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink 
in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  elevated 
in  diftillation  : if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  re- 
maining cloves,  and  the  diftillation 
repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  gene-- 
rally  be  obtained,  though  much 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  firft.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  defcribed  as 
being  “ in  tafte  exceflively  hot  and 
fiery,  and  of  a gold  yellow  colour.” 
(Eoerh.  procejf.  27.)  Such  indeed 
is  the  compofition  which  we  receive 
under  this  name  from  Holland  : but 
the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of 
the  milder  oils : it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted)  to 
the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  drops 
or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at  all 
yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long  and 
carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by  too 
violent  a fire.  When  in  perfe&ion,  it 
is  limpid  andcolourlefs.ofapleafant, 
moderately  warm  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  a very  agreeable  fmell,  much 
refembling  that  of  the  fpice  itfelf. 
The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  exprefTed  oil,  at 
evidently  appears  upon  examin- 
ing it  by  diftillation.  This  how- 
ever cannot  be  the  addition  to 
which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A 
fmall  proportion  of  a refinous  ex- 
tradl  of  cloves  communicates  to  a 
large  one  of  oil  a deep  colour,  and 
a great  degree  of  acrimony. 

OLEUM 
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EfJ'ential  oil  of  camomile  flowers. 

Land. 

This  is  a very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  imell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers.  Its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a cart  of  green- 
i(h  or  brown.  It  is  fometimes  given 
in  the  dole  of  a few  drops,  as  a car- 
minative, in  hyfteric  diforders,  and 
likewife  as  a vermifuge,  it  may  be 
conveniently  made  into  pills  with 
crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  deferibed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  garden 
camomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
direfted  in  cur  difpenfatones  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more  fre- 
quent in  corn-fields  than  in  our 
gardens  ( cbamemalum  vulgar e Ger. 
Raujynopf.  cd  3.  238.)  which  yields 
a beautiful  blue  oil  : this  colour, 
if  the  oil  be  carefully  kept,  remains 
for  many  years  : but  ii  the  air  be 
not  perfectly  excluded,  foon  dege- 
nerates into  a yellow  like  that  of 
the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI. 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

L.  E. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a moll  agree- 
bie  flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon itfelf.  In  cold  languid  cafes, 
' and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  it  is  one  of  the  moll  immedi- 
ate cordials  and  reftoratives.  The 
dofe  is  one,  two,  or  three  drops  : 
which  mull  always  be  carefully  di- 
luted by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
&c.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a Angle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undilured,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerbaave  obferves.  a 
gangrenous  efehar.  In  the  diflilla- 
tion'of  this  oil,  a fmart  fire  is  re- 
quired ; and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  before  recom- 


mended for  the  diftillation  of  the 
lefs  volatile  oils,  is  particularly  ne- 
ceffary  for  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
leal!  volatile,  and  which  is  afforded 
by  the  fpice  in  exceeding  fmall 
quantity.  The  diftilied  water  re- 
tains no  fmall  portion  of  the  oil  ; 
but  this  oil  being  very  ponderous, 
great  part  of  it  lubfides,  from  the 
water,  on  Handing  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  cummin  feeds, 
hond. 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofe  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  pecuji- 
arly  ferviceable  for  promoting  its 
'difeharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FGENI- 
CULI  ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  fennel feeds. 
Edinb. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 
thefe  preparations.  It  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with 
that  of  anifeeds  ; to  which  it  is 
likewife  fimilar  in  flavour,  though 
far  more  grateful.  It  is  given  from 
two  or  threq  drops  to  ten  or  twelve, 
as  a carminative,  in  cold  indifpofi- 
tions  of  the  ilomach  ; and  in  feme 
kinds  of  coughs,  for  promoting  ex- 
pedloration. 

Oleum  foliorum  hVssopi  essen- 
tiale. 

Effential  oil  of  hxffop  leaves . 

The  oil  of  hyfiop  is  moderately 
acrid,  of  a ftrong  not  very  agreea- 
ble fmell,  exa&ly  refembling  the 
original  herb.  Its  colouris  yellow, 

* ifb. 
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ifh,  with  a flight  call  of  green  ; 
which,  in  keeping,  changes  to  a 
brownilh  colour.  It  is  commended 
in  humoural  afthmas,  for  promot- 
ing expe&oration,  See.  from  one  to 
two  or  three  drops  ; but  it  is  rare- 
ly made  uie  of,  and  not  often  kept 
in  the  fhops  ; for  which  reafon,  it 
is  now  omitted  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges. 

OLEUM  baccarum  JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIAlE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  juniper  berries. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  is  a very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one,  of  a flrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic.  In  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more, 
a ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic 
and emmenagogue.  Itfeems  tohave 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  diflilled  oil  ; like 
which  it  communicates  a violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
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flowers.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
uie,  both  externally  and  internally, 
in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints, rheumatic  pains,  and  debi- 
lities of  the  nervous  lyftem.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 
larged  quantity,  when  they  are  rea- 
dy to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
feeds  begin  to  ihew  themfelves  ; the 
leaves  give  out  extremely  little. 
The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from 
the  red  of  the  plant,  by  drying  it  a 
little,  and  then  gently  beating  it: 
they  fhouid  be  immediately  com- 
mitted to  diftillation,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  conduced  with  a well-regulated 
gentle  heat:  too  great  heat  would 
not  only  change  the  colour  of  the 
oil,  but  likewife  make  a diiagreea- 
ble  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

Oleum  baccarum  lauri  essen- 

TIALE. 

Efl'ential  oil  of  bayberries. 

The  oil  of  bayberries  is  thin  and 
limpid,  moderately  pungent,  of  a 


partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the  ilrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmell. 


fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds  ; 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a refinous  fubllance, 
it  becomes  viflble,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
ought,  previouily  to  the  diftillation, 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly  ; fo 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 


It  is  given  in  flatulent  colics,  hy- 
fteric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  confequent  upon  delivery; 
the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to  five  or 
fix.  ft  is  likewife  made  an  ingre- 
dient in  carminative  glyfters  ; and 
in  fome  hyfteric  cafes,  is  applied 
externally. 

ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [L.] 
OLEUM  corticum  LIMONUM 

[*•] 


OLEUM  florum  LAVENDULvE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  lavender  flowers. 

1.  E . 

This  oil,  when  in  perfe&ion,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a pleafant  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof- 
fefling  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pe- 
culiar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 


Effence  of  lemons , or  the  ejfential 
oil  of  lemon-peel. 

This  is  a pleafant  oil,  of  a fine 
fmell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  frefh  peel  ; it  is  one  of  the 
lightcft  and  moft  volatile  efl'ential 
oils  we  have,  petfedlb’  limpid,  and 
almoft  colourlefs.  It  is  taken  in 
doles  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 

cordial. 
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fomewhat  lefs  agreable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 
chic  medicine  ; and  not  unfrequent- 
\y  exhibited  in  want  of  appetite, 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  teachings 
to  vomit,  and  fimilar  diforders, 
when  not  accompanied  with  heat  or 
indammation  : two  or  three  drops, 
or  more,  are  given  tor  a dofe.  It 
is  likewife  employed  externally  for 
the  fame  purpofes ; and  is  an  ex- 
cellent ingredient  in  the  ftomachic 
plalter  of  the  Ihops. 


cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, See.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a perfume.  It  gives  a fine 
flavour  to  the  officinal  fpiritus  vo- 
Jatilis  aromaticus,  and  occafions 
the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
maeh. 

Oleum  macis  essentiale. 

Effential  oil  of  mace. 

The  efl'ential  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  very  lubtile  and 
volatile,  of  a itrong  aromatic  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  Ipice  itfelf : it  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a pale  yellow- 
ith  colour,  with  a portion  of  thicker 
and  darker- coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom Thi  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo- 
miting, hiccups,  colicky  pains, 
&c.  both  given  internally  from  one 
to  four  d ops,  and  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  ftomach  and  urab  deal 
region.  It  is  however  but  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
with  in  the  Chops. 

OLEUM  MARJORAN^S 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJential  oil  of  marjoram  leaves, 
bond. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  not  near  lo 
agreable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf  : 
when  in  perfection,  it  is  of  a pale 
yellow  colour  ; by  long  keeping, 
it  turns  reddifh : if  diftilled  with  too 
great  a heat,  it  arifes  of  this  co- 
lour at  fir  ft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxations, 
obftrudlions,  and  mucous  difeharges 
of  the  uterus  : the  dofe  is  one  or 
two  drops. 


OLEUM  MENTHA  PIPERI- 
T1DIS  ESSENTIALE. 
EJential  oil  of  the  leaves  f pep- 
permint, 
bond. 

This  pofleffes  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
virtues  of  the  peppermint  in  per- 
fection ; the  colour  is  a pale  green- 
i;!i  yellow.  It  is  a medicine  of 
great  pungency  and  lubtility  ; and 
diftufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  taken, 
a glowing  warmth  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  accompa- 
nied with  great  coldnets,  and  in 
fome  hvfteric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent  fervice.  A drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a fufficient  doie. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHATjE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJJential  oil  of  nutmegs . 

If 

The  effential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
fefles  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
grateful. 


OLEUM  MENTHjE  OLEUM  ORIGANI  ESSEN- 

ESSENTIALE.  tiale. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  com - EJential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  ortga- 

mon  mint . ^^E 

This  oil  fmells  and  tailes  ftrongly  This-oil  has  aver y F ?n«Vrin2 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  bothrefpetU  momous  tafte.  and  a 
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fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine,  and 
for  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTrALE  PIPE- 
RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 

EJfential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper. 
Edinb . 

This  is  a very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
the  oils  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a fine  pale  colour,  in  fla- 
vour more  agreable  than  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  not  far  (hort  of  that  of 
nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water,  like 
the  oils  of  fome  of  the  ealtern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII  ESSEN- 
TIALE.  ' 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal. 

L.  E. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant  ; the 
virtues  of  which  it  likewife  pof- 
felfes.  It  is  given  in  hyileric  cafes, 
from  one  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARTNI  ES- 
SENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary. 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When  in 
perfection,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  almolt  colourlefs  ; of 
great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite 
fo  agreable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf. 
It  is  recommended,  in  the  dole  of 
a few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyite- 
ric  complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efleem  again!!  epilepfies, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, occafioned  by  weaknefs 
and  inactivity. 


OLEUM  LrGNI  RHODII  ES- 
SENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rhodium. 

\ L.  E. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odorifer- 
ous, and  principally  employed  as  a 
perfume  in  feenting  pomatums,  and 
the  like.  Cultom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  internal 
ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT/E  ESSENT1ALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves. 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  difor- 
ders,  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ; as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proceeding  from 
a relaxed  ftate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly. 
The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
Ihew  themfelves.  Suitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diftillation,  is 
here  extremely  neceflary. 

OLEUM  SABINiE  ESSEN- 
TIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves • 

L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which, 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  were  directed  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diltil- 
lation  : this,  however,  is  not  very 
neceflary  : for  favin  yields,  with- 
out any  fermentation,  and  even 
without  much  maceration,  a very 
large  quantity  of  oil  : the  fore- 
going herb  ftands  more  in  need  of 
a treatment  of  this  kind.  The  oil 
of  favin  is  a celebrated  uterine  and 
emmenagogue  : in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a me- 
dicine of  good  fervice,  though  not 

capable 
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capable  of  performing  what  it  has 
been  ufually  represented  to  do. 
The  dole  is,  two  or  three  drops  or 
more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS  ESSEN- 
TIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  fajfafras. 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  moil  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  efl'ential  oils,  but  rifes 
in  dillillation  with  fufficient  eafe  : 
it  appears  limpid*as  water,  has  a 
moderately  pungent  taile,  a very 
fragrant  fmell,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  faflhfras.  It  (lands 
greatly  commended  as  a fudorific, 
and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices  : it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  allhmas 
and  coughs.  The  dole  is  from 
one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ; though 
Geoff:  oy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decodion  remaining  after 
the  dillillation  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  infpiffation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
ufeful  extrad,  of  a mild,  bitterilh, 
fubaftringent  taile.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit; 
in  dofes  of  a fcruple,  as  a corrobo- 
rant in  cachedic  cafes,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

L.  E. 

This  is  diflilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils,  and  is 
ilridly  an  effential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs.  It  is 
commonly,  but  improperly,  as  the 
college  obferve,  called  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  employed  in  large 
quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
poles,  and  hence  the  dillillation  of 
it  is  become  a particular  bufinefs. 
This  oil  is  a very  hot  (Emulat- 
ing medicine  (fee  page  240).  It 
is  fometimes  given  as  a fudorific 
and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 


three  drops  : in  larger  dofes,  iris 
apt  greatly  co  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head,  and  effu- 
fi on  of  the  ferr.en  and  liquor  of  the 
prollrate  glands.  It  has  neverth-e- 
lefs  been  taken  in  conliderabie  dofes 
(along  with  honey  or  other  conve- 
nient vehicles)  againll  the  fciatic^  ; 
and,  as  is  faid,  with  good  fuccels. 
Some  have  recommended  it  againll 
venereal  runnings:  but  here  it  has 
produced  mifchievousconfequences, 
inflaming  the  parts  and  aggravat- 
ing the  diforder.  Externally  it  is 
not  unfrequently  employed  againll 
rheumatic  pains,  aches,  fprains,  for 
difeufling  cold  tumours,  and  re- 
llraining  haemorrhages. 

After  the  dillillation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  dill,  a 
brittle  refinous  fubflance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  called  refina fa-va, 
yellow  refin  [£.] 

The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  ex- 
ternal Applications,  for  giving  con- 
fluence to  plaflers,  and  the  like 
purpofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemifts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of 
perfedlion  ; thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs,  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Thefe  are  ufually  imported  ; 
and  are  for  the  moll  part  fo  much 
adulterated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  with  fuch  as  are  at  all  fit  for 
ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulterations  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difeo- 
verable.  The  grofler  abufes  in- 
deed may  be  readily  detected  : thus 
if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water  ; if  with  expreffcd 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  will  diffolve  the 
efl'ential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hind ; if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a gen- 
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tie  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  be- 
trayed by  its  fmell.  But  the  more 
fubtle  artifts  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  fophiftication,  which 
elude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain  cri- 
terion of  their  gehuinenefs  ; and 
accordingly  we  have  given  a table 
°f  c^*e  gravity  of  i'everal  in  page  38. 

This  however  is  not  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  depended  on  : for  the  genuine 
oils,  obtained  from  the  fame  fub- 
jeifts,  oftentimes  differ  in  gravity  as 
much  as  thofe  drawn  from  different 
ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe 
oils  ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if 
llowly  and  warily  diftilled,  an  oil  of 


3C7 

a bark  fiiould  have  in  every  refpedt 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  Oiould  be  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree  ; yet,  if  it  want  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  have  it  but 
in  a low  degree,  we  rejeft  it; 
and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
oil.  It  is  only  from  ufe  and  habit, 
or  comparifons  with  Specimens  of 
known  quality,  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  goodnefs,  either  of  the 
drugs  themfelves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  effential  oils,  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tailed 
with  iafety  ; and  the  fmell  of  the 
lubjeit  is  fo  much  concentrated  in 
them,  that  a fmall  variation  in  this 


great  fragrancy,  which  is  neverthe-  refped  is  not  eafiiy  drftinguifhed. 
lefs  fpetifically  lighter  than  the  But  we  can  readily  dilute  th  m to 
aqueous  fluid  employed  in  the  dif-  any  afligr.able  degree.  A drop  of 
tillation  of  it;  whilft,  on  the  other  ’ " ' 

hand,  the  laft  runnings  of  fome  of 
the  lighter  oils  prove  fometimes  fo 


ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
lpiritof  wine,  indiffolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter,Sec.  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be 
varioilfly  miyed  with  one  another, 
or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the 
cheaper,  without  any  poflibility  of 
difco.vering  the  abufe  by  any  trials 
of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would 

not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
purchafer,  if  he  had  infallible  cri- 
teria of  the  genuinenefs  of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much 
importance,  that  they  be  good,  as 
that  they  be  genuine  ; for  I have  of- 
ten feen  genuine  oils,  from  incu- 
rious diftillation,  and  long  and 
carelefs  keeping,  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafle  than  the  common 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  lefts  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  If 

5 


the  oil  may  be  diifolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ; or  received  on  a bit  of  fugar, 
and  d'.fiblved  by  that  intermedium 
in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor, 
which  it  thus  impregnates  with  its 
flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour 
which  it  communicates  to  a ceitain 
determinate  quantity,  will  be  the 
meafure  of  the  degree  of  goodnefs 
of  the  oil. 

I fh all  here  fubjoin  fome  experi- 
riments,  of  the  quantity  of  effential 
oil  ob  lamed  f,  cm  different  vegetables, 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a table. 

I he  flrft  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  refpedive  vegetable  fub- 
ltances,  the  fecond  the  quantity  of 
each  which  was  iubmitted  to  the 
diftillation,  and  the  third  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  obtained.  In  everv  other 
part  of  this  book,  where  pound 
weights  are  mentioned,  the  troy 
pound  of  twelve  ouuces  is  meant  : 
but  thele  experiments  having  been 
all  made  by  a pound  of  iixteen 
ounces  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
fet  down  the  matter  of  fact  in  the 
original  weights;  efpecially  as  the 
feveral  materials,  in  the  large 
quantity  commonly  required  for  the 

1 diftillation 
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diftillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  hence,  and  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  more  readily  of  the  yield, 
a redudlion  of  the  weights  is  given 
in  the  next  column  ; which  ffiews 


the  number  of  parts  of  each  of  the 
fubjedls,  from  which  one  part  of 
oil  was  obtained.  To  each  article 
is  affixed  the  author’s  name  from 
whom  the  experiment  is  taken  : 
thofe  to  which  no  name  is  added. 
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are  experiments  of  my  own.  The 
different  diftillations  of  one  fub- 
jedt,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted 
in  the  cable,  (hew  how  variable  the 
yield  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic 
fpices,  as  well  as  our  indigenous 
plants,  do  not  always  contain  the 
fame  proportion  of  this  attive  prin- 
ciple : though  it  mull  be  obferved, 
alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences 
may  probably  arife  from  the  opera- 
tion itfelf  having  been  more  or  lefs 
carefully  performed. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables . 


Agallochuin  wood  - ■ 
Angelica  root  - - - 

Anifeed  _ - - - 

Anifeed  - - - - 

Anifeed  v “ 

Afafetida  - - - “ 

Calamus  aromaticus 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Carline  thiftle  root  - 
Cardamom  feeds  - - 

Carrot  feeds  - - 
Cafcarilla 
Camomile  flowers 
Common  camomile  flowers 
Wild  camomile  flowers  - 
Wild  camomile  flowers 
Chervil  leaves,  frelh  - 
Cedar  wood  - 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  flower,  frelh  - 
Cloves 
Cloves 
Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 


io  lb.' 
i lb. 
i lb. 

3 lb. 

4 lb. 

. oun. 
50  lb. 

1 lb. 

4 lb. 

2 lb. 

1 cwt. 

1 lb. 

1 oun. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
9 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 
4 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
4 lb. 
iqolb. 
1 lb. 

1 lb. 

2 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 


• 

4-J 

c 

. tS 

o 

-d 

<L» 


4 dra. 

1 dra. 

4 dra. 

1 oun. 

1 oun. 

1 dra. 

2 oun. 

2 fcrup. 
2 oun. 

9 dra. 

83  oun. 

2f  fcrup. 

1 fcrup. 
if  dra. 

1 dra. 

30  gra. 

5 dra. 

20  gra. 
zf  dra. 

3°  gra- 

2 dra. 

1 dra. 

2j  fcrup. 

6 dra. 

2 dra. 

8 fcrup. 
2 dra. 

3| oun. 
if  oun. 
2\  oun. 

5 oun. 

6 oun. 

8 oun. 


320 \HoJT‘ 


e 

o 


-o 

E 


o 
(0 
rt 

* 

V- 

c 


rt 

O. 

D 

E 

C 

a 

_G 


I 28 

3 

48 

64 

32 

185 

192 

3* 

28? 

2lf 


Cartb. 

Neum. 


Neum. 

Hof. 

Neum. 


Neum. 

Neum. 


153 

2+ 

171 

128 
256 

153 

384  Cartb 

3°7 

2 3 04  Neum. 


Cartb. 

Cartb. 


64 

128 

iS3 

64 

256 

594 

10* 

79 

6 


Margg. 

Sala. 

Neum. 

L emery 

Cartb. 

Cartb. 


Teichm. 
Cartb. 
H,ff. 

f°ff- 


Cummin 
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Cummin  feed 

- 1 bulh."> 

^21  oun. 

Didlamnus  Creticus  - 
Dill  feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi  - 

- i lb. 

- 4 lb. 
2 lb. 

- 1 lb. 

30  gra. 

2 oun. 
3|fcrup 
l oun. 

• 

Fennel  feed,  common 

- 2 oun. 

1 fcrup. 
18  oun. 

Fennel  feed,  fweet 

- 1 bulh. 

Galangal  root 

- 1 lb. 

1 dra. 

Garlick  root,  frelh 

- 2 lb. 

30  gra. 

- Ginger 

- 1 lb. 

1 dra. 

Horferadifli  root,  frelh 

- 8 oun. 

ic  gra. 

Hyfl’op  leaves 

- 2 lb. 

J 0 

1 fdra. 

Hyffop  leaves 

- 1 lb. 

f dra. 

Hyffop  leaves 

- 1 lb. 

2 dra. 

Hyffop  leaves,  frelh  - 

2 cwt. 

6 oun. 

. 

HylTop  leaves,  frelh  - 

10  lb. 

3 dra. 

Hyfl'op  leaves,  frelh  - 

-30  lb. 

9 dra. 

Juniper  berries 

8 lb. 

3 oun* 

S 

Juniper  berries 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

0 

Lavender  in  flower,  frelh  - 

48  lb. 

J 

12  oun. 

M— • 

Lavender  in  flower,  frelh  - 

30  lb. 

6joun. 

<D 

C 

Lavdnder  in  flower,  frelh  - 

i3fcwt. 

O 

60  oun. 

03 

4-* 

Lavender  flowers,  frelh  - 

2 lb. 

» — * 

cn 

4 dra. 

JD 

O 

Lavender  flower?,  dried  - 

4 lb. 

u 

C 

2 oun. 

<n 

Lavender  flowers,  dried  - 

2 lb. 

fca 

1 oun. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried  - 

4 lb. 

0 

3 oun. 

y°  •< 

L*-, 

n 

Broad-leaved  Lavender  ^ - 

4 lb. 

1 oun. 

flowers,  dry  j - 

1 lb. 

<U 

2 dra. 

Lovage  root  - - - 

i lb. 

<u 

1 dra. 

ci 

cu 

Mace  - 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

<D 

Mace  - _ 

1 lb. 

6 dra. 

C 

O 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh  - 

81  lb. 

3 Joun. 

03 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh  - 

i3|Ib. 

3 Jdra. 

-r; 

*-» 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frfclh  - 

34  lb- 

ijoun. 

Marjoram  leaves,  frelh 

1 8 Jib. 

4 dra. 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried  - 

4 lb. 

1 oun. 

Malterwort  root  - _ 

1 lb. 

3°  gra. 
4 dra. 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

14  lb. 

Mint  in  flower,  frelh 

6 lb. 

4jdra. 

Mint  leaves,  dried  - 

4 lb. 

r 4 

j Joun. 

Peppermint,  frelh 

4 lb. 

3 dra. 

Myrrh  - 

1 lb. 

2 dra. 

Myrrh  - 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

Nutmegs  - 

1 lb. 

1 oun. 

Nutmegs  - 

1 lb. 

1 oun. 

Nutmegs  - 

1 lb. 

4 dra. 

Nutmegs  - 

1 lb. 

6 dra. 

Nutmegs  - 

1 lb. 

5 dra. 
1 dra. 

Parfley  feeds  - 

2 lb. 

Parfley  leaves,  frelh  - - 2 

381b. 

2 oun. 

Parfnep  feeds  - 

8 lb. 

. 

2 dra. 

B b J 

L 

r 

1256 

32 

24s  Neurn. 

Neum. 
48  Neum. 

128  artb. 
ZSI  Neum. 
1 28  Neum. 
256  Neum. 
237  Neum. 
85  Cartb. 
64  Cartb . 
597 
427 
427 

42-3  Hoff. 
42  Cartb. 

64 

72 

403 

64  Hoff. 

32 

32  ^ 
21}  N off. 

64 

6^  tb. 
l 28  Cartb. 
25$  Neum. 
2lt  Cartb. 
347 
493 
362 

592 

64 

256  Neum. 
448 
1 77 

424  Hoff. 

•7°  I 
64 

424  Neum. 

16  -iff. 
it  Geff. 

. $ 2 Neum. 

2 1 4 Sala 
254  Cartb . 
256 

9°4 
5 12 

Penny- 


yyo  Pha, 

Pennyroyal  in  flower 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Black  pepper 
Pimento 

Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rofemary  in  flower 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 
Rofes 
Rofes 
Rofes 
Rue 
Rue 

Rue  in  flower 
Rue  in  flower 
Rue  with  the  feeds 
Saffron 
Sage  leaves 
Sage  in  flower,  frefh 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Saflafras 
Saflafras 
Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemon  thymein  flower,frefh 
Lemon  thymein  flpwer,frefh 
Lemon  thyme,  dried  a little. 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Zcdoary  - 
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13  lb."') 

6 dra. 

r 

277 

2 lb. 

6 dra. 

4*4 

1 lb. 
1 lb. 

t 

2-f  dra. 
a fcrup. 

82  7 
96  C 

1 lb. 

1 

1 dra. 

128 

6 lb. 

1 

3 dra. 

256  ( 

1 oun. 

30  gra. 

16  1 

n 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

42-j 

1 lb. 

2 dra. 

- 

64 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

42f 

1 lb. 

3 dra.  . 

42i 

1 lb. 

4 dra. 

132 

1 cwt. 

8 oun. 

224 

1 lb. 

2 dra. 

s 

64 

1 lb. 

3 dra. 

0 

u 

42f 

3 lb- 

3 s dra. 

<4-1 

121 

1 lb. 

1 dra. 

"d 

QJ 

128 

1 lb. 

if  dra. 

a 

• H 

d 

82 

70  lb. 

* O 

5 oun. 

■*-# 

-a 

224 

100  lb. 

4 dra. 

0 

320O 

100  lb. 
iz  lb. 

*73 

c 

.0 

1 oun. 
3°  gra- 

C/3 

d 

£ 

1600 

768 

10  lb. 

V 

2 dra. 

-5 

640 

10  lb. 

4 dra. 

^0  * 

< 32° 

4 lb. 
60  lb. 
72  lb. 

TJ 

QJ 

<L> 

1 dra. 
z\  oun. 
3 oun. 

*-* 

u 

d 

o< 

O 

5 1 2 
5°7 
384 

1 lb- 

if  dra. 

c 

0 

85"i 

1 lb. 

5 fcrup. 

u 

77 

34  !b- 
27  lb. 

if  oun. 
6 dra. 

cl 

-C 

w 

544 

576 

| 8 lb. 

if  dra. 

<2 

681 

6 lb. 

1 f oun. 

55 

z 

2 


z oun. 

5 oun. 
dra. 
fcrup. 
dra. 
5*  oun. 
if  dra. 
if  oun. 
2f  oun. 

3 oun. 
i oun. 
if  oun. 
3»  oun. 
i dra. 


64 

i54 
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652 
298 

653 
627 

555 

64 

192 

114 

128 


Sala 

Sala 

Neian. 

Cartk. 

Cartb, 

T achen 

Homb. 

Hoff. 

Hoff. 

Hoff. 


Vogel 

Carth. 


Hoff 
Heum. 
Hoff. 
Cartb . 
Neura. 


Neum, 
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SECT.  II. 

Simple  dijlilled  Waters . 


THE  effluvia  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  from  thofe  of  the 
odorous  kind,  conlift  apparently  of 
principles  of  great  fubtility  and  ac- 
tivity, capable  of  ftrongly  and  fud- 
denly  affe&ing  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous fyftem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fenfibili- 
ty  ; and  likewife  of  operating,  in 
a flower  manner,  upon  the  fyitem 
of  grofTer  veffels.  Thus  Boerhaave 
obferves  that  in  hyflerical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal perfons,  the.  fragrant 
odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex- 
cites ftrange  fpafms,  which  the 
flrong  fcent  of  rue  relieves  : that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  oc- 
ca/ion  head-achs,  and  make  the 
body  coflive  : that  thofe  of  poppies 
procure  fleep  : and  that  the  fmell 
of  bean-bloifoms,  long  continued, 
diforders  the  fenfes.  Lemery  re- 
lates, from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  feveral  perfons  were  purged, 
by  flaying  long  in  a room  where 
damaflc  ro fes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  the  pleafing 
furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as 
they  are  called,  of  vegetables;  their 
peculiar  nature  in  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  plants  ; their  exhalation  in- 
to the. atmofphere  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
and  difperfion  by  winds ; their  ren- 
dering the  air  of  particular  places 
medicinal,  or  otherwife,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  that 
abound.  They  have  contrived  alfo  ■ 
different  means  for  collecting  thefe 
fugitive  emanations,  and  concen- 
trating and  condenfing  them  into  at 
liquid  form  ; employing  either  the 
native  moifiurc  of  the  fubjeft,  or  an 


addition  of  water,  as  a vehicle  or 
matrix  for  retaining  them. 


The  procefs  which  has  been  judg- 
ed molt  analagous  to  that  of  nature 
is  the  following.  The  fubjeft  frefh 
gathered,  at  the  feafonofits  great- 
er vigour,  with  the  morning  dew 
upon  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  unbruif. 
ed  in  a fhallow  veffel,  to  which  is 
adapted  a low  head  with  a recipient. 
Under  the  veffel,  a live  coal  is 
placed,  and  occafionallv  renewed, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform  heat* 
no  greater  than  that  which  obtains 
in  the  atmofphere  in  fummer,  viz. 
about  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  In  this  degree  of 
heat,  there  arifes,  very  (lowly,  an 
invifible  vapour,  which  condenfes  in 
the  head  into  dewy  drops  and  falls 
down  into  the  receiver,  and  which 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
fubftance  that  the  plant  would  have 
fpontaneoufly  emitted  in  the  open 
air. 

But  on  fubmitting  to  this  procefs 
many  kinds  of  odoriferous  vegeta- 
bles, I have  always  found  the  li- 
quors obtained  by  It  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  effluvia  of 
the  refpedive  fubjefts  : they  had 
very  little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable 
tafte.  It  appeared  that  a heat, 
equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is 
incapable  of  railing  in  clofe  veffels 
thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which  they 
emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may  there- 
fore be  prefumed,  that  in  this  lafl 
cafe,  fome  other  caufe  concurs  to 
the  eft'eft  : that  it  is  not  the  fun’s 
heat  alone,  which  raifes,  and  im- 
pregnates the  air  with,  the  odorous 
principles  of  vegetables,  but  that 
B fr  a th* 
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the  air  itfelf,  or  the  watery  humi- 
dity with  which  it  abounds,  a&ing 
as  a true  diffolvent,  extracts  and 
imbibes  them  ; fo  that  the  natural 
effluvia  of  a plant  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  infufion  of  the  plant 
made  in  air.  The  purgative  virtue 
of  the  damafk  rofe,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  walnut-tree,  which,  as 
above  obferved,  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  communicated  to  the  air,  may 
be  totally  extracted  by  infufion  both 
in  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua, 
but  never  rife  in  difti  1 1 ation  with 
any  degree  of  heat : and  the  yola- 
tile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs,  which 
are  diffufed  through  the  atmofphere 
in  the  lovveft  warmth,  cannot  be 
made  to  diftil  without  a heat  much 
greater  than  is  ever  found  to  obtain 
in  a fhaded  air. 

The  above  procefs  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  two  points ; ( i •) 
in  fuppofing  that  all  thofe  princi- 
ples, which  naturally  exhale  from 
vegetables,  may  be  collected  by  dif- 
tUlation  ; whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extracts  in  virtue  of 
its  difiblving  power,  and  which  are 
artificially  feparable  alfo  by  diflol- 
vents  only;  (2)  in  employing  a de- 
gree of  heat  infufficient  for  feparat- 
ingeven  thofe  parts  which  are  tiu- 
ly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftil- 
lation  is  commonly  called  diJUlla- 
tion  by  the  cold Ji 'ill ; but  thofe,  who 
have  pra&ifed  it,  have  generally 
employed  a confiderable  heat.  A 
fhallow  leaden  veffel  is  filled  with 
the  frefh  herbs,  flowers.  See.  which 
are  heaped  above  it,  fo  that  when 
the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may 
be  filled  a confiderable  way.  A lit- 
tle fire  is  made  under  the  veffel,  fut- 
ficient  to  make  the  bottom  much 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear,  care 
being  taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo 
far  as  to  endanger  fcorching  any 
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part  of  the  fubjeft.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel  be  not  made  fo  hot  as 
to  have  this  effeCt  on  the  part  con- 
tiguous to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be 
great  enough  to  do  it  any  injury. 

By  this  management,  the  volatile 
parts  of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as 
mint,  are  effectually  forced  over  ; 
and  if  the  procefs  have  been  fkilful- 
ly  managed,  the  diftilled  liquor 
proves  richly  impregnated  with  the 
native  colour  and  flavour  of  the 
fubjedt,  without  having  received  any 
kindof  difagreeable  impreffion  from 
the  heat  made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
praftifed  in  private  families;  the 
flownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  necefiary^  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commu- 
nicate an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour 
to  the  liquor,  rendering  it  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  difpatch  requifite  in 
the  larger  way  of  bufmefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  ufed,  that  by  the  common  (till, 
called,  in  diftinftion  from  the  fore- 
going, the  hot  flill.  Here  a quan> 
tity  of  water  is  added  to  the  plant, 
to  prevent  its  burning  : and  the  li- 
quor is  kept  nearly  of  a boiling 
heat,  or  made  fully  to  boil,  fo  that 
the  vapour  rifes  plentifully  into  the 
head,  and  pafling  thence  into  a fpi- 
ral  pipe  or  worm  placed  in  a veffel 
of  cold  water,  is  there  condenfed, 
and  runs  out  in  drops  quickly  fuc- 
ceeding  one  another,  or  in  a conti- 
nued ftream.  The  additional  wa- 
ter does  rot  at  all  weaken  the  pro- 
duce : for  the  moft  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjeft  rife  firft,  and  impreg- 
nate the  liquor  that  firft  diftils  : as 
foon  as  the  plant  has  given  over  its 
virtue  fufficiently,  which  is  known 
by  examining  from  time  to  time  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
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the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be  a part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  li 


ftopt. 

This  is  the  method1  of  diftilla- 
tion  commonly  pradlifed  for  the  of- 
ficinal waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfcdlion,  affedling 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe  princi- 
pal value  con  flits  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour  ; this  being  not  a lit- 
tle inj  ured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufual- 
ly  employed,  and  by  the  agitation 
of  the  odorous  particles  of  the  fub- 
jedt  with  the  water.  Sometimes  alfo 
a part  of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fides 
of  the  ftill,  and  is  fo  far  fcorched 
as  to  give  an  ungrateful  taint  to  the 
liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of  ma- 
naging this  operation,  which  I have 
already  recommended  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  more  volatile  effen- 
tial  oils,  and  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  of  the  waters.  In 
this  method,  the  advantages  of  the 
foregoing  ones  are  united,  and  their 
inconveniencies  obviated.  A quan- 
tity of  water  being  poured  into  the 
ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers  placed 
in  a balket  over  it,  there  can  be  no 
poffibility  of  burning ; the  water 
may  be  jnade  to  boil,  but  fo  as  not 
to  rife  up  into  the  balket,  which 
would  defeat  the  intention  of  this 
contrivance.  • The  hot  vapour  of 
the  water  palling  lightly  through 
all  the  interftices  of  the  fubjedl, 
imbibes  and  carries  over  the  vo- 
latile parts  unaltered  in  their 
native  flavour.  By  thefe  means  the 
diftilled  waters  of  all  thofe  fub- 
ft.ances,  whofe  oils  are  of"  the  more 
volatile  kind,  are  obtained  in  the 
utmoft  perfection,  and  with  fufficient 
difpatch  ; for  which  laft  intention 
the  ftill  may  be  filled  quite  up  to 
the  head. 

In  the  diftillation  of  eflential 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 
foregoing  fedtion,  imbibes  always 


quors,  here  treated  of,  arejio  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubjedl;  what- 
ever Imell,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  obtain- 
ed in  the  form  of  a watery  liquor, 
being  found  in  a concentrated  ftate 
in  the  oil.  The  eflential  oil,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  reft,  is  the 
diredt  principle,  on  which  the  title 
of  fpiritus  refior,  or  preiiding  fpi- 
rit,  has  been  bellowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  effential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation  : but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  virtue, 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  fa- 
tiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it.  If 
there  be  more  oil  than  is  lufficient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  6ome  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcelyany  vi- 
flble  mark  of  it  appears,  unlels  fifty 
or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are 
diftilled  at  once,  give  neverthelefs 
as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to  water, 
as  thofe  plants  which  abound  molt 
with  oil. 

Many  have  beet)  of  opinion,  that 
diftilled  waters  may  be  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  vircuds 
of  the  lubjedt,  and  heir  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  affigned  degree,  by 
cobobation , that  is,  by  re-diftilling 
them  a number  of  time?  from  freih 
parcels  of  the  plant.  Experience, 
however,  (hews  the^contrary  ; a wa- 
ter fkilfuily  drawn  in  the  firft  dif- 
tillation, proves  on  every  repeated 
one,  not  ltronger,  but  more  dii- 

B b 3 agreeable. 
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agreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not 
capable  of  imbibing  above  a certain 
quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of  vege- 
tables, and  this  they  may  be  made 
to  take  up  by  one,  as  well  as  by 
any  number  of  diftillations.  The 
oftener  the  procefs  is  repeated,  the 
ungrateful  impreffion,  which  they 
generally  receive  from  the  fire  even 
at  the  firft  time,  becomes  greater 
and  greater.  Thofe  plants  which 
do  not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufficient- 
Jy  ftrong,  are  not  proper  fubjedts 
for  this  procefs,  fince  their  virtue 
may  be  obtained  much  more  advan- 
tageoufly  by  others. 

General  rules  for  the  diflillation  of 
the  officinal  fimple  waters. 

I. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 
frelh  gathered  [is.] 

Where  they  are  direfted  frelh, 
fuch  only  muft  be  employed  ; but 
fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry, 
as  being  tafily  procurable  in  this 
ilate  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
though  rather  more  elegant  wa- 
ters might  be  obtained  from  them 
whilft  green  [I.] 

n. 

Having  bruifed  the  fubjeft  a little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  fpring  water.  This  quantity  is 
to  be  diminifhed  or  increafed, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [is.] 

When  frelh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient : 
but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there Ihould 
t>e  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  in- 
tended to  be  diftilled  has  come  over, 
there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to 
(he  Hill. 


III. 

The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a refrigera- 
tory, the  junctures  being  lut- 
ed [ E .] 

IV. 

The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  tafte  of  the  plant  [is.] 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a certain 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
ftar.dard.  The  diftillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the  li- 
quor runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  be  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed.  But  when  frefh  ones 
are  fubftituted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift  [£.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  fometimes  extradited  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  ftill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are  ow- 
ing the  anthelmintic  virtues  attri- 
buted to  certain  diftilled  waters. 

V. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
flightly  fermented  with  the  ad- 
dition of  yeaft,  previoufly  to  the 
diftillation. 

The  principle,  on  which  this 
pianagement  is  founded,  is  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  juft  _ 
fomewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  diftil- 
lation than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  afliftance 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  how- 
ever, which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubjedts  for  funple 
waters  to  be  drawn  from  ; their 
virtues  being  obtainable  to  better 
advantage  by  other  procelTes. 

VI. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  they  are  to  be 
carefully  taken  off  [£.] 

vir. 
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for  the  fermentation  and  ftomach : few  are  depended  on, 

in  any  intentions  of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  alexeterial  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefli,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefli, 
Angelica  leaves,  frelh,  each  one 
pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 


That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one-twentieth  part  of 
their  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diftilled  [L.] 

A great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters was  formerly  kept  in  the  {hops, 
and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  diredl,  in  alate  edition  of  their 
codex  inedicamentarius,  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  differ- 
ent waters,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  different  ingredients  in  one 
Angle  .water.  Near  one  half  of 
thele  preparations  have  fcarcely  any 
virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fubjeft, 
and  many  of  the  others  are  infig- 
nificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  ; and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  let  of 
waters,  fufficient  for  anfvvering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  practice. 
Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chief- 
ly as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  ef- 
ficacy, or  for  rendering  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 
two  p unds  ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frefli  gathered, 
one  p und  ; 

Water,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficiently 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafte  and 
fmell;  though  few  expedt  from  them 
fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems  to 
imply.  They  are  ufed  occafionally 
for  vehicles  of  alexipharmic  medi- 
cines, or  in  juleps  to  be  drunk  af- 
ter them,  as  coinciding  with  the  in- 
tention ; but  in  general  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
conftderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 
Dill-feed  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Dill-feeds,  a pound  and  a half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Drawoff  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water,  which  turns  out 
pretty  ftrong  of  the  dill-feeds,  is 
B b 4 fometime* 
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J'ometimes  employed  as  the  bafts  of 
carminative  juleps.  It  isjimilarin 
flavour  to  a water  drawn  from  cara- 
way feeds,  but  left  agreeable. 

Aqua  ancemc^. 

Angelica  water. 

Take  of 

Angelica  leaves,  frelh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  it  fmells  and 
taftes  confiderably  of  the  angelica, 
but  doe  not  prove  fo  agreeable  as 
might  be  expedted. 

aqua  corticum 

AURANTiORUM  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  orange  peel  water. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufncient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
tbe  orange-peel.  It  is  dengned  for 
a diluter,  in  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  the  Itomach  and  pa- 
late are  fubjeft  to  receive  quick.dil- 
guft  ; in  which  cales  (as  the  com- 
mittee obferve)  cordial  waters,  ef- 
pecially  it  their  ufe  be  to  be  long 
continued,  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour,  how- 
ever agreeable. 

Aqua  cardui  benedicti. 
Car duus  water. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidtus,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  in  the 
Vth  general  rule,  p.  174. 

This  water  has  been  looked  up- 
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on  as  a fudorific  and  alexipharmic  ’ 
and  in  this  intention  is  Hill  fre* 
quently  prefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
ftcians,  in  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has  been  long  dilufed, 
and  held  entirely  infignificant;  this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen- 
tation, giving  noching  valuable 
over  the  helm.  The  decodlion 
which  remains  after  the  diftillation, 
duly  depurated  and  infpifl'ated, 
proves  a medicine  of  fome  ufe  : it  is 
a moderately  ftrong  bitter,  fimilar 
to  the  extrad  of  carduus  ; fee  chap, 
vi.  In  keeping,  a confiderabie  quan- 
tity of  eflential  fait  fometimes 
fhoots  in  it. 

- AQUA  CASTOREI. 

Cajlor  water . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  two  pints.  . 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ; but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  ever  nothing. 
Thefpiritof  caftor, formerly  kept  in 
the  fhops,  had  none  of  the  fmell  or 
virtues  of  the  drug  ; whilft  the  wa- 
ter here  diredled  proves,  when  frefn 
drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animaT  lubftance  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  effen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables.  Some  are  re- 
ported to  have  obtained,  in  didd- 
ling large  quantities  of  the  drug,  a 
fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  lmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diffufed  its  ungrateful  feent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous 
complaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  up  artlwer  what  many  people 

expect 
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expett  from  it.  It  lofes  much  of 
its  flavour  in  keeping. 

Aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum. 

Black  cherry  water. 

Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
f)e  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  Itones 
may  be  broken,  and  then  diltil- 
led  according  to  art,  with  only 
a fmall  proportion  of  water. 

This  is  a*  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a place  in 
the  (hops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyficians  as  a vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diftil- 
led  waters:  and  among  nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  firft 
remedy  againfl  the  convulfive  dif- 
prders  to  which  children  are  fo  of- 
ten fubjeft. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
fonous.  They  obferve,  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones  ; and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have 
been  difcovered  to  yield,  by  infu- 
flon  or  diftillation,  the  moft  fudden 
poifon  known.  Some  phyficians  of 
Worcefter  have  found,  by  trial  pur- 
pofely  made,  that  a diftilled  water 
very  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  cherry  kernels  (no 
more  than  two  pints  being  diftilled 
from  fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
Hones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes  : the  committee  of 
the  London  college  repeated  the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
effedls  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
men’s report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe 
trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  expe- 
rience can  it  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  no  ftrong- 
er  than  the  fliops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 


obferve,  plainly  refemble  opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which  poi- 
fon only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a quantity  ; the  water  from  the 
very  laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted  ; and  even  fpirit  of 
wine  proves  a poifon  of  a kind  not 
greatly  different,  if  drunk  to  a cer- 
tain degree  of  excefs.  Nor  c:yh  it 
be  concluded,  from  the  trials  (With 
the  ftrong  black  cherry  wat<£r  on 
dogs.  See.  that  even  this  will  have 
the  fame  effeds  in  the  human  body; 
the  kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits 
being  in  fubftance  poifonous  to 
brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  life  are  but  jult  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move  ; it  is  poflible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perniT 
cious  effeds,  without  being  fufpeft- 
ed  ; the  fymptoms  it  would  pro- 
duce, if  it  Ihould  prove  hurtful, 
being  fuch  as  children  are  often 
thrown  into  from  the  difeafe  which, 
it  is  imagined  to  relieve.  On  thefe 
con  fi derations,  both  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges  have  cho- 
fen  to  lay  it  aflde  ; more  efpecially 
as  it  has  been  too  often  counter- 
feited with  a water  diftilled  from 
bitter  almonds,  which  are  known 
to  communicate  a poifonous  quality. 

AQUA  CrNNAMOMI 

SIMPLEX. 

Simple  cinnamon  ivater* 

Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 
SINE  VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  without  wine. 

• Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound: 


Simple  diftilled  Waters . 


Water 
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Water,  a gallon  and  a half. 

Steep  them  together  for  two  days ; 
and  then  diftil  off  the  water,  till 
it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a very  grateful  and  ufe- 
ful  water,  pofieffing  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic 
cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice.  Great 
care  Ihouldbe  had,  in  the  choice  of 
the  cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  com- 
mon impofition  of  fubftituting  caiia 
in  its  room.  This  latter  yields  a 
water  much  lefs  agreeable  than  that 
of  cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeftly  empyreumatic.  The  two 
drugs  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  one  another  by  the  marks  laid 
down  under  the  refpe&ive  articles 
in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
depend  upon  their  containing  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjett. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  difficultly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  veget- 
able matters  from  which  Ample  wa- 
ters are  ordered  to  be  drawn.  This 
obfervation  direfts  us,  in  the  dil- 
tillation  of  this  water,  to  make  ufe 
of  a quick  fire  and  a low  veflfel. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does 
not  keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wifh- 
ed  ; the  ponderous  oil,  parting  from 
it  in  time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom, 
when  the  liquor  lofesits  milky  hue, 
its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic 
tafle.  Some  recommend  a fmall 
proportion  of  fugar  to  be  added,  in 
order  to  keep  the  pil  united  with 
the  water. 

AQUA  CHAMuiEMELI. 

Chamomile  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Diftil  oft 
the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fufficiently  ftrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 


Chamomile  flowers  were  order- 
ed in  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previcufly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion,  a treatment  of  which  they 
Hand  little  in  need  ; for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation,  as 
much  as  that  procefs  is  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  do.  in  either  cafe, 
the  fmell  and  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
flowers  arife,  without  any  thing  of 
the  bitternefs;  this  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  decottion  : which,  if 
duly  depurated  and  infpiflated, 
yields  an  extradl  flmilar  to  that  pre- 
pared from  the  flowers  in  the  com- 
mon manner.  The  diftilled  water 
has  been  ufed  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  efteem. 

AQUA  FCENICULI. 

Fennel  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Diftil  off" one  gallon. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  runs 

well  flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fufficiently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not  unpleafant.  The  leaves 
fhould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower  ; for  after  this 
time,  they  are  much  weaker  and 
lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  eflential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones  ; and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whillt  that  of  the  other 
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finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Hyfjhp  water. 

Edinb. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  freftt 
leaves  of  hyflop,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held 
by  fome  in  confiderable  efteem,  as 
an  uterine  and  a pe&oral  medi- 
cine. It  was  directed  in  a late  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, for  making  up  the  black 
peCtoral  troches,  b'ut  is  now  ex- 
changed for  common  water.  Few 
at  prefent  expeft  any  Angular  vir- 
tues from  it,  nor  is  it  often  made 
ufe  of,  or  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

AQUA  MELISSA. 

Bahn  water. 

Edinb. 

This  is  prepared  by  diftilling  the 
green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  this  water 
was  ordered  to  be  cohobated,  or  re- 
diflilled  from  frcfh  quantities  of 
the  herb.  This  management  feems 
to  have  been  taken  from  Boerhaave, 
who  has  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
water  thus  prepared.  He  fays,  he 
has  experienced,  in  himfelf,  extra- 
ordinary effedts  from  it,  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach;  that  it  has  fcarce 
its  equal  in  hypochondriacal  and 
hyfterical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  colledtion  of  morbific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  al- 
*eady  given  my  opinion  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  cohobation  of  thefe  li- 
quors ; and  fhall  here  only  obferve, 
that,  whatever  virtues  are  lodged 
m balm,  they  may  be  much  more 
perfectly  and  advantageoufly  ex- 
tracted by  cold  infufion  in  aqueous 
or  fpirituous  menftrua  : in  this  pro- 
cefs, the  liquor  fuflers  no  injury 
from  beingreturned  on  frefh  parcels 
of  the  herb;  a few  repetitions  will 
load  it  with  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  render  it  very  rich.  The 
impregnation  here  is  almoft  unli- 
mited ; but  in  diftilled  waters,  it  is 
far  otherwife. 

AQUA  MENTHA. 

Mint  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  which 
comes  over  has  any  tafte  or  fmell 
of  the  mint. 

AQUA  MENTHA  VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Draw  oft  by  difti llation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte  very 
ftrong  of  the  mint ; and  prove,  in 
many  cafes,  ufeful  ftomachics.  Bo- 
erhaave commends  them  (cohobat- 
ed) as  a prefent  and  incomparable 
remedy,  for  ftrengthening  a weak 
ftomach,  and  curing  vomiting  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  vifcous  phlegm  ; 
as  alfo  in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTHAD  PIPERI- 
TID1S  SIMPLEX. 

Simple 


Simple  difiilled  Waters. 


Pharmaceutical 


Simple  pepper  mint  water. 
L.E. 


Take  of  , 

Peppermint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  pftvent 
an  empyreuma. 

Draw  oft  by  diltillation  one  gallon. 


Th is  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  water.  It  has  a warm,  pun- 
gent tafte,  exattly  refembling  that 
of  the  pepper-mint  iifelt.  A fpoon- 
fol  or  two,  taken  at  a time,  warm 
the  ftomach,  and  give  great  relief 
in  cold,  flatulent  colics.  Some 
lave  fubftituted  a plain  infufion  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
is  not  greatly  different  in  virtue 
£tom  the  diftilled  water. 

Aqua  petkoseuhi. 

Par  fey  water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh  leaves 
of  parfley,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  menlba;. 

This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  (hops.  Parfley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diltillation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part  that 
yield  molt.  The  feeds  give  a con- 
siderable (hare  of  flavour,  which  is 
l»ot  difagreeable. 


AQUA  PiPERIS  JAMAICEN- 
SIS. 


Water  of  faniaica  pepper. 
Lond. 


Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  wiil  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 


This  diftilled  water  is  a very 
elegant  one,  and  has  come  pretcy 
much  into  ufe.  i he  hoipitals  em- 
ploy it  as  a fuccedaneum  to  the 
more  coftiy  fpice  waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to 
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the  fpiritous  water  of  the  fame 
ipice  hereafter  directed. 

aqua  PULEGH  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  penny-royal  water . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  an  half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  oft'  by  diltillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  PULEGII. 

Water  of  penny-royal. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  frelh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 

Diltil  as  long  as  the  water  come* 
off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  poffefs,  in  a con- 
flderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
effe&s. 

AQTJA  ROSARUM  DAMAS- 
CKN-ARUM. 

Dam  all  rofe  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damalk  rofts,  frefh  gathered,  fls 
pounds  j 

Water,  as  much  as  will  keep 
them  from  burning. 

Diftil  off  a gallon  of  the  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frelh  roles ; and  diftil  as 
long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  has  any  Imell  of  the  flowers. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  line  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  generally 
admired  in  the  role  itlelf.  "1  he 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains 
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mains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in 
the  ftill,  which  has  therefore  been 
generally  employed  for  making  the 
folutive  honey  and  l'yrup,  inftead  of 
a decoftion  or  infufion  of  frelh  rofes 
prepared  on  purpofe  : and  this  piece 
of  frugality  the  college  have  now 
admitted.  A diftilled  water  of  red 
rofes  has  been  fometimes  called  for 
in  the  fhops  : and  fupplied  by  that 
of  damafk  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water.  This  is  a very  venial 
fubftitution;  for  the  water  drawn 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damafk  does  not 
poflefs  in  a far  fuperior  degree  ; 
neither  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
one,  nor  the  aftringency  of  the 
other,  arifing  in  dillillation. 

Aqua  ruTjE. 

Rue  ‘water . 

This  is  to  be  diftilled  from  the  frelh 
leaves  of  rue,  and  cohoba.ed  on 
frelh  parcels  of  them,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aqua  melijfa. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  diftilled 
water  hands  recommended  in  epi- 
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Spirituous  dijiilled 

THE  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing,  as 
obferved  in  the  preceding  fedtion,  to 
their  being  impregnated,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubjedl 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  Spirit 
of  wine,  confidered  as  a vehicle  for 
thefe  oils,  has  this  advantage  above 
water,  that  it  is  their  proper  mcn- 
ftruurn,  and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that 
rifes  with  it,  perfedtly  diflolved  into 
an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 


leptic  cafes,  the  hyfleric  paffion, 
for  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
other  natural  fecretions. 

Aqua  sabin.®. 

Savin  water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frelh  leaves 
of  favin,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
conftderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  flavin. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  found 
it  (when  prepared  by  cohobation) 
to  give  an  almoft  incredible  mo- 
tion to  the  whole  nervous  fyftera, 
and  that,  when  properly  ui'ed,  it 
proves  eminently  ferviceable  for 
promoting  the  menfes  and  the  hs~ 
morrhoidal  flux. 

Aqua  sameuci. 

Elder-flower  Water. 

This  is  diftilled  from  frelh  elder- 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  fmells  confiderablf 
of  the  flowers ; but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 


T.  III. 

waters  and /pints. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, impart  to  it  their  virtues  in 
great  perfection ; if  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fpint  of  wine, 
fcarce  give  over  to  it  any  fmell  or 
tafte.  ^ This  difference  proceeds 
hence:  that  fpirit  is  not  fufceptible 
of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  wa- 
ter. Liquids  in  general,  when 
made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great 
a heat  as  they  are  capable  of  fuf- 

taining  : 
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taining  : now,  if  the  extent  of  heat 
between  freezing  and  boiling  wa- 
ter, as  meafured  by  thermometers, 
be  taken  for  a ftandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with 
lefs  than  four-fifths  of  that  heat,  or 
above  one- fifth  lefs  than  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  fubflances  may  be 
volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with 
that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
be  committed  to  dillillation  with 
a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  : 
the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear, 
colourlefs,  and  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the 
fpice ; but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  (hops  are  accompanied 
with  a degree  of  ill  flavour;  which, 
though  concealed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain additions,  plainly  difcovers  it- 
felf  in  diftillation.  This  naufeous 
relifli  does  not  begin  to  arife,  till 
after  the  purer  fpirituous  part  has 
come  over  ; which  is  the  very  time 
that  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
begin,  alfo,  moll  plentifully  to  dif- 
til : and  hence  the  liquor  receives 
an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  caufe 
principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the 
apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by 
the  diftiller ; the  latter  being  ex- 
tremely curious  in  rectifying  or  pu- 
rifying the  fpirits  (when  defigned 
for  what  he  calls  fine  goods)  from 
all  ill  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  VINI  RECTIFICA- 
TUS. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French  bran- 
dy, and  with  a very  gentle  heat 
diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  rectified  fpirit,  being  digeft- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tar- 
tar in  powder,  and  then  diftilled 
in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  becomes  ALCO- 
, HOL. 

Spirits  diftilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  re&ificu  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifica- 
tion ; namely,  repeated  diftilla- 
tion from  an  equal  quantity  of 
fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too  dear 
an  article  in  this  country,  for  diftil- 
lation ; nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained 
from  it  any  ways  preferable  to  one 
procurable  from  cheaper  liquors. 
The  coarfer  inflammable  fpirits  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  pure,  and  fit 
for  the  niceft  purpofes,  by  the  fol- 
lowing method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly -foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  diftil  with  a 
flow  fire ; difcontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  arifing. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behihd  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and  tur- 
bid, and  proves  highly  difagreeable 
in  tafte.  If  the  fpirit  was  not  very 
foul  at  firft,  this  ablution  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  ; if  extremely  fo,  it  will  be 
needful  to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or 
oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a lefs 
degree  of  fire  than  watery  liquors, 
we  are  hence  directed  to  employ,  in 
the  diftillation  of  them,  a heat  lefs 

than 
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than  that  in  which  water  boils : and 
if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  cir- 
cumitance,  very  weak  fpirits  may, 
by  one  or  two  wary  diftillations,  be 
tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous phlegm  ; efpecially  if  the  dif- 
tilling  veflels  be  of  fuch  a height, 
that  the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a wa- 
ter-bath, may  but  juft  pafs  over 
them.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  phlegma- 
tic vapours  which  arife  for  a little 
way  along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con- 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Very 
pompous  inftruments  have  been 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
carried  in  a fpiral  or  ferpentine 
form  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The  fpirit,  afcending  through  thefe, 
was  to  leave  all  the  watery  parts  it 
contained,  in  its  paflage,  and  come 
over  perfedftly  pure  and  free  from 
phelgm.  But  thefe  inftruments  are 
built  upon  erroneous  principles, 
their  extravagant  height  defeating 
the  end  it  was  defigned  to  anfwer. 
If  the  liquor  be  made  to  boil,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  mere 
phlegm  will  come  over  along  with 
the  fpirit;  and  if  the  heat  be  not 
raifed  to  this  pitch,  neither  phlegm 
nor  fpirit  will  diftil.  The  moft 
convenient  inftrument  is  the  com- 
mon ftill,  betwixt  the  body  of 
which,  and  its  head,  an  adopter  or 
copper  tube  may.be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as 
above  direfted,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil- 
lation  in  a water  bath ; add  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a pound  or  two 
of  pure,  dry,  fixe  alkaline  fait. 
Upon  digefting  thefe  togther  for  a 
little  time,  the  alkali,  from  its 
Jcnown  property  of  attracting  wa- 
ter and  oils,  will  imbibe  the  re- 
maining phlegm,  and  fuch  part  of 
the  difagreeable  un&uous  matter  as 


may  ftill  be  left  m the  fpirit,  and 
fink  with  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vcfTel.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again 
gently  drawn  over,  it  will  arife  en- 
tirely free  from  its  phlegm  and  nau- 
feous  flavour  ; but  fome  particles 
of  the  alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be 
carried  up  with  it,  and  give  what 
the  .workmen  call  an  urinous  relifh. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 
previoufly  to  the  laft  diftillation,  a 
imall  proportion  of  calcined  vitriol, 
alum,  or  fal  catharticus  amarus;  the 
acid  of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with, 
and  neutralize  the  alkali,  and  ef- 
fectually prevent  it  from  arifing  ; 
while  no  more  of  the  acid  of  the 
falts  is  extricated  than  what  the  al- 
kali abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  thefe 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  diftilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more  ele- 
gant and  agreeable,  than  when  the 
common  rectified  or  proof  fpirits  of 
the  fhops  are  made  ufe  of. 

If  the  reftified  fpirit  be  diftilled 
afrefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with 
a quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  ftate  is  fuppofod  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menftruum,  for  cer- 
tain fubftances,  than  the  pure  fpirit. 
This  alkalized  fpirit  is  called  tar- 
tarized  spirit  of  wine. 

The  general  virtues  of  vinous 
fpirits  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  part.  The 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vola- 
tile oils  of  vegetables,  to  be  treated 
of  in  this  chapter,  have  joined  to 
thofe,  the  aromatic,  cordial  or 
other  virtues  which  refide  in  the  oils. 
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Article  I.  Dijlillcd fpirits. 


Aqua  melissje  composita. 
Compound  balm-water,  commonly  call- 
ed Eau  de  car  met. 

Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frefh  gathered 
and  cleared  from  the  ftalks, 
two  pounds  j 

Lemon-peel,  frefb,  as  foon  as 
pared  from  the  fruit,  four 
ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces  ; 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each,  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; 

Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruif- 
ed, one  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  reClified, 
ten  pints. 

Steep  the  feveral  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off,  in  the  heat 
of  a water-bath,  ten  pints.  Rec- 
tify the  diftilled  liquor  by  a 
fecond  diftillation  in  a water- 
bath,  drawing  off  only  about 
eight  pints  and  three  quarters. 

i 

This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Element  de  pbartnacie  of  M.  Beaume, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirits  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner;  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands.  See.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a difagreeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell ; and  when  di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally, they  leave  in  like  manner 
a naufeous  flavour  in  the  mouth. 
To  remedy  thefe  imperfections, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
fhewed,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  definable  qua- 
lities, the  fpirit  mult  not  only  be 
perfectly  pure  at  firft,  but  that  the 
liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  rectified 
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after  it  has  been  diftilled  from  the 
fubjeCts.  In  this  rectification,  only 
the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  and  aro- 
matic parts  of  the  ingredients  arife. 
There  remains  behind  a white  li- 
quor, acrid,  bitter,  loaded  only 
with  the  groflef  oil,  and  deprived 
of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jeCts. Indeed  the  very  imperfec- 
tion complained  of,  naturally  points 
out  this  fecond  diftillation  for  the 
remedy  ; as  it  thews  the  fpirit  to 
contain  a grateful  and  ungrateful 
matter,  the  former  of  which  exhales, 
while  the  other  is  left  behind.  The 
author  fays,  that  when  the  aqua  me - 
lijfre  is  prepared  as  above  directed, 
it  has  fomething  in  it  more  perfeCt 
than  any  of  the  odoriferous  fpirits 
whofe  excellence  is  cried  up,  and 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being 
the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Beaume 
fufpeCts  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moll 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keeping ; and 
found  that  the  good  effeCts  of  age 
might  be  produced  in  a fhort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  He  plunges  quart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a mixture 
of  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait.  The 
fpirit  after  having  fuffered,  for  fix 
or  eight  hours,  the  cold  hence  re- 
fulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that 
which  has  been  kept  for  federal 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after 
being  frozen,  prove  far  more  agree- 
able than  they  were  before,  though 
they  are  always  lefs  fo  than  thofe, 
which  have  been  drawn  with  fpirit, 
and  expofed  to  a like  degree  of  cold. 
This  melioration  of  diftilled  waters 
by  froft  was  taken  notice  of  by 
GeofFroy,  Hijl.  Acad.  1713. 
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SPIRITUS  RORISMARINL 
Spirit  of  rofemary. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh  gathered,  a 
pound  and  a half; 

Spirit,  one  gallon.  ' 
Diitil  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath, 
till  five  pints  are  come  over. 

SPIRITUS  RORJSMARINI, 
vulgo  AQUA  REGINAs 
HUNG  ARIAS. 

Hungary  ’water  [A1.] 

Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  juft  gathered, 
two  pounds  ; 

ReChfied  fpirit  of  wine,  eight 
pounds. 

Put  them  together,  and  immediate- 
ly dillil  in  a water- bath. 

It  is  generally  brought  to  us  from 
abroad. 
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parts,  without  making  that  dif- 
agreeable  alteration,  which  liquors 
applied  tofuch  tender  fubje&s,  in 
dieir  grofler  form,  generally  do. 

French  H ^ fuPeriority  of  the 
french  Hungary  water,  to  that  pre- 

Sfniamp0ng  ^ 15  °Wing  t0  f0me 
Jkilful  management  of  this  kind,  or 

to  that  recommended  for  the  fore 

going  preparation,  and  employing 

a perfeaiy  pure  fpirit.  6 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 

pceia,  fome  fage  and  ginger  are 

added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 

pound  of  the  former,  and  two 

ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 

of  the  rofemary. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL^E 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender . 

Land. 


This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  in- 
fomuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe  as 
a perfume.  That  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us. . In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
fection, the  vinous  fpirit  fhould  be 
extremely  pure  ; the  rofemary  tops 
gathered  when  the  flowers  are  full 
blown  upon  them,  and  committed 
immediately  to  diftillation,  parti- 
cular care  being  taken  not  to  bruife 
or  prefs  them.  The  beft  method 
of  managing  the  diftillation,  is  that 
formerly  fecommended  for  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  more  volatile  eflen- 
tial  oils  and  Ample  waters,  viz.  firft 
to  place  the  fpirit  in  the  Hill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor,  either 
an  iron  hoop,  with  a hair  cloth 
ftretched  over  it,  upon  which  the 
flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or 
rather  a bafket,  fupported  on  three 
pins,  reaching  down  to  the  bottom. 
A gentle  heat  being  applied,  juft 
fufficient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  va- 
pour, lightly  percolating  through 
the  flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 


Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefh  gathered, 
a pound  and  a half; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 

bath,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
tion of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  when  made  in  perfection 
are  very  grateful  and  fragrant:  they 
are  frequently  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, See.  under  the  notion  of  re- 
frelhing  and  comforting  the  nerves ; 
and  likewife  taken  internally,  to 
the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful,  as 
warm  cordials. 


SPIRITUS  LAVENDULAJ 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound fpirit  of  lavender. 
Lond . 

Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

C c Red 
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Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
Digeit  them  together,  and  then 
drain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 


The  compound  fpirit  of  lavender 
of  a former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  one  gallon  ; 

Sage  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Betony  flowers,  each  one  handful; 
Borage  flowers, 

Buglofs  flowers, 

Lilies  of  the  valley, 

Cowflips,  each  two  handfuls  ; 

Balm  leaves. 

Feverfew  leaves. 

Orange  tree  leaves. 

Orange  flowers, 

Stmchas  flowers. 

Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients frefh  gathered,  and,  after 
fuitable  digeftion,  draw  off  in  a 
water-bath  two  gallons  and  a 
half.  To  this  fpirit  add  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  : 

Citron  peel. 

Yellow  launders,  each  fix  drams; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Aloes  wood,  one  drain. 

Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in  it  the  following 
ingredients  (where  they  are  judg- 
ed proper)  tied  up  in  a thin  linen 
cloth ; viz.  of 
Mufk, 

Ambergris. 

Saffron,  each  half  a fcruple  ; 

Red  rofes  dried. 

Red  faunders,  each  half  an 
ounce. 


Ik  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
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burgh  pharmacopoeia,  this  fpirit  is 
thus  directed. 

Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 

Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Rofemary,  an  ounce  ; 

Marjoram,  fix  drams  ; 

Lemon-peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmeg^,  three  drams ; 

Cloves,  two  drams ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram. 

Gradually  drop  thefe  oils  into  three 
gallons  of  French  brandy,  occa- 
fionally  ftirring  them  together. 
Diftil  the  mixture  in  balneo  ma- 
riae  to  two-thirds;  and  in  the 
fpirit  which  comes  over,  fufpend 
the  following  ingredients,  tied  up 
in  a linen  cloth  ; viz.  of 
Red  faunders,  two  ounces  ; 
Englilh  faff'ron, 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

To  which  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 

Mulk,  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prefent  pharmacopoeia  of 
Edinburgh,  this  medicine  Hands  as 
follows. 

Take  of 

The  fimple  fpirit  of  lavender, 
three  pounds ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 

Cloves, -two  drams ; 

Nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain 
off  the  fpirit. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  further 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions,  than  as  a 
colouring  ingredient.  11  a yellow 
fpirit  were  liked,  the  yellow  faun- 
ders would  be  an  excellent  article, 
as  it  not  only  communicates  a fine 
colour,  but  likewife  a confiderable 
(hare  of  medicinal  virtue.  A fpirit 
diftilled  from  the  flowers  of  laven- 
der and  fage,  in  due  proportion, 
and  digelted  in  the  cold  for  a little 
time  with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 

and 
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and  yellow  faunders,  proves  a very 
elegant  and  grateful  one.  Where 
effential  oils  are  employed,  as  in  the 
third  of  the  above  proceffes,  parti- 
cular care  mud  be  had  in  the  choice 
of  them  ; for  on  their  goodnefs  that 
of  the  medicine  depends.  The  di- 
geftion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices, 
&c.  fhould  be  performed  without 
heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the 
medicine  will  be  injured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordials.  The  lirft,  though 
confiderably  the  molt  fimplfe,  is  not 
inferior  in  elegancy  to  either  of  the 
others.  This  medicine  has  long 
been  held  in  great  eiteem,  under 
the  name  of  palsy  drops,  in  all 
kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of  the 
nerves,  and  decays  of  age ; for 
which  reafon,  we  have  given  the 
different  forms  of  preparing  it  that 
have  been  followed  for  fome  time 
paft.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken 
upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eighty,  or 
a hundred  drops. 

Aqua  odorifera. 

An  odoriferous  fpirit,  called  fiveet 
honey  water. 

Take  of 
Coriander  feeds. 

Honey,  each  one  pound  ; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 
Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce  ; 
Vanelloes,  in  number  four; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons  ; 
French  brandy,'one  gallon. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty-eight  hours  ; and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo  ma- 
rine. To  one  gallon  of  this  fpi- 
rit, add 

Orange  flower  water, 

Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 
and  a half ; 

Ambergris, 

Mufk,  of  each  five  grains, 

Firft  grind  the  mufk  and  amber- 
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gris  with  fome  off  the  water,  and 
afterwards  put  all  together,  in  a 
large  matrafs  : fhake  them  well, 
and  let  them  circulate  for  three 
days  and  nights  in  a gentle  heat ; 
then  fuffer  them  to  cool,  filter 
the  liquor,  and  keep  it  clofe 
ftopt  up  for  ufe. 

Another. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Lemon  peel,  frefh, 

Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  five  grains  ; 

Clean  melafles  fpirit,  two  gal- 
lons. 

Bruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the  le- 
mon peel  and  the  fpirit,  into  a 
fmall  ftill  placed  in  balneo  ma- 
ria : tie  a thin  cloth  over  the 
mouth,  and  fprinkle  thereon  the 
ambergris  and  mufk,  reduced 
into  fine  powder  ; lute  on  the 
head,  let  the  whole  ftand  in  di- 
geftionfor  twelve  hours,  and  then 
diftil  as  much  as  a boiling  heat 
of  the  bath  can  force  over. 

To  this  add,  of 

Rofe  water,  one  pint  ; 

Orange  flower  water,  half  a pint. 

These  compofitionsare  defigned 
rather  as  perfumes  than  as  medi- 
cines; though,  for  fuch  as  can  bear 
their  fragrance,  they  might  be  ufed 
to  advantage.  The  mufk  and  am- 
bergris do  not  communicate  fo 
much  of  their  Amelias  might  be  ex- 
pected; and  ferve  chiefly  to  height  . 
en  the  flavour  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents ; which  thefe  perfumes  excel- 
lently do,  when  employed  in  very 
fmall  proportion,  to  all  the  odorife- 
rous fimples, without  imparting  any 
thing  perceptible  of  their  own. 
Both  the  foregoing  fpirits  are  very 
agreeable  ; a few  drops  of  either 
give  a fine  flavour  to  a large  quan- 
C c 2 tity 
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this  procefs  difcovers  a remarkable 
difference  : whilft  the  former  yield 
all  their  pungency  in  diftillation 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  the  latter 
give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  deflroyed  in 
the  operation. 


tity  of  other  liquor.  Ivlr.  Wilfon, 
from  whom  the  firft  is  taken  [Pratt. 
Cbem,  pag  354)  tells  us,  that  he 
often  made  itfor  king  James  II.  and 
that  it  gives  one  of  the  moil  plea- 
fant  fcents  that  can  be  fmelt.  The 
other  is  formed  on  the  fame  plan, 
by  omitting  fuch  articles  as  appear- 
ed fuperfiuons. 


SFIRTTUS  COCHLEA  RLE. 
Spirit  of  four vy graft. 
Edinb. 


Sr  I R ITUS  COCHLEARE  AUREUS. 

Golden , or  purging  fpirit  of 
fcurnjygrajs. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one  pound. 


Take  of 

Frefh  fcurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 
pounds  ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  five 
pints. 

Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ; then,  with  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  diftil  oft 
five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  firong  of  the 
fcurvygrafs,  and  may  be  given  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  drops.  The  virtues  of  feur- 
vygrafs  refide  in  a very  fubtile,  vo- 
latile oil,  which  arifes.  in  diflilla- 
tion  both  with  water  and  pure  fpi- 
rit ; and  if  the  liquors  be  expofed 
to  the  air,  foon  exhales  from  both. 
The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled,  is  ex- 
tremely pungent,  but  if  long  kept, 
even  in  clofe  veffels,  becomes  re- 
markably lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  it  one 
drawn  entirely  from  the  horfera- 
difh : the  flavour  of  thel'e  two  fim- 
ples  being  fo  much  alike,  that  their 
diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarce  diftin- 
guifhable  from  one  another.  Here 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  though 
arum  and  dracunculus  are  ufually 
ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the 
two  foregoing  vegetables,  and 
locked  upon  as  fimijar  to  them  ; 


Gamboge,  one  ounce. 

DifTolve  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 
and  if  any  fediment  fall  to  the 
bottom,  carefully  decant  the 
tinged  liquor  from  it. 

This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 
fcammony,  cr  refir.  cf  jalap,  in* 
fiead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  efleem 
among  the  common  people,  and 
ftrongly  recommended  by  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  kinds  of  fcorbutic  dis- 
orders. It  is  neverthelefs  a very 
indifferent  medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to 
fixty  drops,  either  upon  fugar  or 
mixed  with  fyrup. 

Aqua  Anhaltina. 

Anhalt  water. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; 
Olibanum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces  ; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix.  drams  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams  and  a half ; 
bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 
Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 

require. 
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require  fuch  treatment,  and  di- 
geft  the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for 
fix  days  ; then  difiil  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly gentle  heat,  in  balneo 
maria:  : the  liquor  which  runs 
clear  is  to  be  feparated  from  the 
turbid,  and  kept  by  itfelf. 

Where  the  addition  of  mulk  is  re- 
quired, fifteen  grains  thereof 
are  to  be  tied  in  a bag,  and  fuf- 
pended  in  the  head  of  the  fiill. 

We  have  inferted  this  compofi- 
tion  from  the  Brandenburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, on  account  of  its  being 
held,  in  fome  places,  in  great  ef- 
teem.  Tt  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  pa- 
ralytic limbs,  againft  catarrhs,  old 
pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  likewife 
given  internally,  in  dofes  of  halt 
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an  ounce,  for  ftrengthening  the  fto- 
mach,  difeufiing  flatulencies,  re- 
lieving colicky  pains,  and  promot- 
ing the  uterine  purgations.  It  is 
very  unpleafant  to  the  palate  ; the 
aromatics, though  lufficiently  nume- 
rous, and  in  confiderable  quantity, 
not  giving  over  near  enough  to  co- 
ver the  Itrong  flavour  of  the  tur- 
pentine ; there  are  not  many  of 
them,  indeed,  that  give  over  any 
thing  confiderable  at  all.  A more 
elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  from  turpentine,  rofema- 
ry,  lavender  and  fage  flowers  ; or 
by  diftilling  the  fpirit  firfi:  from  the 
turpentine  alone,  and  then  diflolv- 
ing  in  it  a proper  quantity  of  any 
fuitable  eflential  oils. 


Article  II.  Diflilled  Spirituous  IV at  ers . 


By  diflilled  /pints  are  underflood 
fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a fpirit  that 
has  been  previoufly  reftified,  or 
which  is  reduced  nearly  to  that 
ftrength  in  the  operatibn  ; by  fpl- 
rituous  waters,  thofe  in  which  the 
fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof  ftrength, 
or  contains  an  admixture  of  about 
an  equal  meafure  of  water.  Thefe 
Iaft  have  been  ufually  called  com- 
pound waters,  even  when  diflilled 
from  one  ingredient  only  ; as 
thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
drawn  by  common  water,  though 
from  a number  of  ingredients,  are 
named  Ample  ; the  title  J Implex , 
here,  relating  not  to  fimplicity  in 
refpeft  of  compofition,  but  to  the 
vehicle’s  being  plain  water.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  denomi- 
nates thofe  waters  Ample  which  are 
drawn  from  a Angle  ingredient, 
whether  the  vehicle  be  common  wa- 
ter, or  fpirituous  water,  and  all 
thofe  compounds  which  are  diflil- 
led from  more  than  one. 


General  rules  for  the  dijlillation 
of  fpirituous  waters  ; frotn  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

l. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  are  ordered  to  be 
'frelh  gathered. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
ftceped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
preicribcd,  add  as  much  water  as 
will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 

m. 

The  liquor  which  comes  over  firil 
in  the  diftillation,  is  by  fome 
kept  by  itfelf,  under  the  title  of 
fpirit;  and  the  other  runnings, 
which  prove  milky,  fined  down 
by  art.  But  it  is  better  to  mix 
all  the  runnings  together,  with- 
out fining  them,  that  the  waters 
may  pofl’efs  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  entire  ; which  is  a circum- 
C c 3 fiance 
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to  the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  diverted  without  fepara- 
ting  the  phlegm,  and  reducing  them 
to  a rectified  ftate. 
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rtance  to  be  more  regarded  than 
their  finenefs  or  fightlinefs. 

If  the  diftillation  be  ikilfully  ma- 
naged, the  heat  equable,  and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off  than  the  quantity  dire  died,  mod 
of  the  waters  will  appear  fufficient- 
ly  bright  and  fine:  fome  of  them, 
which  look  turbid  juft  after  they 
are  drawn,  will,  on  Handing  for  a 
few  days,  become  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  pra&ice  here  forbid- 
den, of  Having  fome  of  the  firft  run- 
nings apart,  is  certainly  very  inju- 
rious to  the  compofition  ; the  wa- 
ter being  not  only  rqbbed  by  it  of 
fome  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of 
the  ingredients,  but  likewife  ren- 
dered permanently  milky,  as  want- 
ing the  fpirit  which,  by  diffolving 
the  oil  of  the  ingredients  that  gives 
this  appearance,  would  make  the 
liquor  tranfparent.  Nor  is  the  me- 
thod of  fining  the  turbid  waters  by 
alum,  &c.  Iefs  culpable;  for  thefe 
additions  produce  their  efteCts  only 
by  feparating  from  the  liquor  what 
it  had  before  gained  from  the  in- 
gredients. 

In  the  diftillation  of  thefe  waters, 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained 
from  wine  is  directed.  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  takeinftead 
of  that  proof  fpirit,  half  its  quan- 
tity of  a well-redtified  fpirit  pre- 
pared from  any  other  fermented 
liquors.  In  this  fteep  the  ingre- 
dients, and  then  add  fpring  wa- 
ter enough,  both  to  make  up  the 
quantity  ordered  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  to  prevent  burning. 

By  this  method  more  elegant  wa- 
ters may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  extradled  ; and  of 
this  flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly 


Aqua  absinthii  composita. 

Compound  'wormwood  water . 

T ake  of 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Orange  peel,  frefh. 

Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Roman  wormwood,  half  a pound; 
Mint,  three  ounces  ; 

Leffer  cardamoms, 

Mace,  each  one  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpices, 
and  cut  the  other  ingredients, 
pour  on  them  the  brandy,  and 
after  fteeping  them  together  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days,  diftil  off 
two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
feribed  as  a ftomachic,  along  with 
bitter  infufions  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leaft  unfit  (as  being 
the  moft  elegant  and  leaft  unplea- 
fant)  of  all  the  wormwood  waters 
with  w'hich  the  (hops  were  furnifh- 
ed.  It  is  neverthelefs  too  ungrate- 
ful an  addition  to  the  fine  bitters  of 
our  new  pharmacopoeias  ; and  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  their  virtue,  which  more 
agreeable  fpirituous  waters  would 
not  equally  do.  Some  have  expect- 
ed wormwood  water  to  be  itfelf  a 
bitter  ; but  only  the  fmell  and  fla- 
vour of  the  wormwood  arife  in  this 
procefs,  thofe  parts  in  which  its 
bitternefs  refides  remaining  behind 
in  the  dill. 

Tn  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  Hill  held  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  a late  re- 
vifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

Aqua 
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Aqua  absinthii  minus  com- 
posita. 

Wormwood  water  left  compounded . 
Take  of 

Common  wormwood  leaves,  dri- 
ed, two  pounds ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  two 
ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a pound  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 

Let  them  deep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  diftil  oft'  four 
gallons. 

Aqua  absinthii  mag  is  com- 
pos 1 t a . 

Wormwood  water  more  compounded. 
Take  of 

Sea  wormwood. 

Common  wormwood,  each  dried, 
one  pound  ; 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  two  handfuls  ; 
Galangal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Elecampane  roots. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Coriander  feeds,  each  three 
drams  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 

Cubebs,  each  one  dram  ; 

French  brandy,  twelve  pints. 
Having  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre- 
dients, which  require  that  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  for  fome  time 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftillation  twelve 
pints. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA  SPI- 
RITUOSA. 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  half  a 
pound  ; 
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Angelica  leaves,  frefh, 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh,  each 
four  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a tolerably  pleafant  wa- 
ter. It  is  looked  upon  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  and  ftomachic,  and  in 
thefe  intentions  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPJRITUOSA  cum  ACETO. 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica  leaves,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  four  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Diftil  the  frefh  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit and  water,  drawing  off  one 
gallon  ; to  which  add  the  vine- 
gar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fundry 
other  materials,  has  been  found  the 
moft  effe&ually  to  remove  the  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  which  the  vinegar 
would  otherwife  communicate,  and 
therefore  this  plant  is  ordered  in  a 
larger  proportion  here  than  in  the 
other  alexeterial  waters.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  eligible  to  add 
the  vinegar  occaflonally  ; for  when 
mixed  with  the  liqudr  at  firft,  it  is 
apt  to  throw  down,  upon  keeping, 
fome  of  the  more  valuable  parts 
which  the  water  received  from  the 
herbs. 

This  water  is  given  in  the  room 
of  the  aqua  tmeriacalis,  or 
C c 4 ireaclt 
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treacle  water,  a medicine  of  fome 
importance,  which  in  a former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  is  thus 
directed. 

Take  of 

Butterbur  roots,  one  pound  ; 
Angelica  roots, 

Mailerwort  roots,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Zedoary,  four  ounces ; 

Scordium  leaves, 

Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ounces  ; 
Theriaca,  one  pound  ; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons  ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,  half  a gallon. 
Let  the  -roots,  leaves,  and  theriaca 
be  fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  four 
days  j then  diftil  off  two  gallons 
and  a half ; to  which  add  the  dif- 
tilled vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
liderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
Is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  operator, 
to  employ  either  Andromachus’s  or 
the  Edinburgh  treacle.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  better  of  the  two,  but 
neither  of  them  are  proper  fubjedls 
for  diftillation  ; for  befides  that 
three  parts  in  four  are  honey,  which 
yields  nothing,  they  contain  feve- 
ral  other  ingredients  that  afford  as 
little. 

The  Aqua  thbriacalis  of  a 
former  London  phaimacopoeia  is 
as  follows. 

Take  of 

J uice  of  green  walnuts,  four  pints  j 

Rue,  three  pints ; 

Carduus, 

Balm,  each  two  pints  ; 

Butterbur  roots,  frelh,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Burdock  roots,  frelh,  one  pound ; 

Angelica  roots, 

fylafterwort  roots,  frelh,  each 
half  a pound 
*'  . * 
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Scordium,  frelh,  four  handfuls  ; 
Venice  treacle,  and 
Mithridatc,  kept  for  fome  time, 
each  eight  ounces  ; 

I cinon  juice,  two  pints ; 

* French  brandy,  a gallon  and  a 
half. 

Draw  off"  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons and  a half,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  the  rue  and  angelica  ; 
the  reft  contribute  only  to  render 
the  whole  more  offenflve.  What 
qualities  it  can  receive  from  the  nu- 
merous ingredients  of  the  all-pow- 
erful theriaca  may  be  eftimated  by 
this,  that  the  whole  fpecies  of  that 
eledtary,  employed  in  half  an  ounce 
of  the  water,  its  ufual  dole,  amounts 
not  to  a Angle  grain  ; the  mithri- 
date,  with  which  our  pharmaco- 
poeia, by  the  advice  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  had  the  honour  of 
enriching  the  compofition,  being 
alfo  juft  of  the  fame  importance. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
given  the  following  amendment  of 
this  water,  under  the  title  of 

AQUA  EPIDEMIA. 

Plague  water. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Mafterwort  roots,  a pound  and 
a half ; 

Angelica  feed. 

Elder  flowers,  each  half  a pound; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a half  ; to  which 
add  half  a gallon  of  diftilled  vi- 
negar. 

The  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  diftilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an 
ingredient  which  renders  them  fer- 

viceable 
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viceable  in  many  cafes  where  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  alone  would  be  im- 
proper. The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  ir.  great  efteem  as  a 
fu/lorific  and  alexipharmac ; and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  now  directed 
in  the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
Ample  and  elegant,  are  not  inferior 
in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI 
COMPOSJTA. 

Compound  anifeed  water. 

Loud . 

Take  of 
Apifeeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
co  prevent  burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anife. 
It  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  here  ordered, 

AQUA  CORTICUM  AURAN- 
tlORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  orange  peel  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  peel, 
dried,  half  a pound; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  oft' one  gallon. 

This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  Ample 
ivater.  It  is  ufed  as  a cordial,  fto- 
machic,  and  carminative. 

Aqua  bryonije  compos  it  a. 

Compound  bryony  ‘water. 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Pennyroyal, 


Rue,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Mugwort  leaves. 

Feverfew  flowers. 

Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce; 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 

Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days ; then  draw  off  by  di- 
ltilJation  two  gallons  and  a half 
of  liquor. 

This  compofition,  defigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  to  consider- 
able objections,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
to  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  fimilar  waters,  under  the  notion 
of  medicines,  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  pernicious  habit  of  drink- 
ing drams:  whereas,  however  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  may  give  a tem- 
porary relief  to  the  languors  of 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  per- 
fons,  none  fuffer  fo  foon  the  ill 
effects  attending  the  conftant  ufe  of 
them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a vehicle  of  other  antihy- 
fteric medicines,  which  in  general 
are  of  themfelves  fufficiently  un- 
grateful. A fmall  augmentation  in 
the  dofe  of  the  medicines  them- 
felves (as  the  London  committee 
obferve)  would  abundantly  com- 
penfate  any  affiftance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  water,  and  leave 
room  for  the  ufe  of  a more  agree- 
able vehicle. 

The  college  of  London  has 
therefore  wholly  omitted  this  wa- 
ter, without  giving  any  thing  of 
flmilar  intention  in  its  place.  That 
of  Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,  but 
has  improved  the  compofition,  and 
rendered  it  more  Ample,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  more  exceptionable 

ingredients. 
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ingredients.  The  bryony  root, 
from  which  the  water  receives 
its  name,  is  the  moil  exception- 
able of  them  all.  This  being  there- 
fore now  omitted,  the  water  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  ano- 
ther of  its  ingredients,  and  is*1 
direded  as  follows. 

AQUA  VALERIANAE  COM- 
POS1TA. 

Compound  valerian  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a pound  and 
a half ; 

Lovage  feed,  half  a pound  ; 
Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces ; 
Savin  tops,  two  ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 
off  by  diffillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARDA- 
MOM!. 

Car datnom.  feed  water, 
hand. 

Take  of 

LeiTer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  four  ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a grateful  cordial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is 
not  perhaps  very  neceffary  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  feparating  the  hulks, 
for  thefe  communicate  nothing  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  if  employed  unhulked,  a pro- 
portionably  larger  quantity  of  them 
mult  be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 
Caraway  water. 

' Loud. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound  j 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning, 

Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

Tjus  is  a cordial  in  common 
ufe.  It  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfedion. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SPIRI- 
TUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a pound  j 
Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diffillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  CUM 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  with  wine. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  lleep  together  for  two 
days,  and  then  dillil  off  one 
gallon. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  cordial  water,  but  not  fo 
flrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might 
be  expeded;  for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  diitil- 
Jed.  Hence,  in  former  editions  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diffillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
traded  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  direded,  were  come  over.  By 
thefe  means  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufly  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  feints  of 
proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li- 
quor arifing  from  cinnamon  as  well 
as  other  vegetables,  when  their 
diffillation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relifh  -to  the  whole  ; at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 

ex  traded 
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extra&ed  from  the  fpica,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  water, 
by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnamoni 
fimplex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit. 
On  lhaking  them  together,  the  li- 
quor lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  be- 
comes clear,  and  more  elegant 
than  the  water  diftilled  as  above. 
It  is  equally  ltrong  of  the  cinna- 
mon, and  free  from  the  naufeous 
taint  with  which  the  common  proof 
fpirits  are  impregnated. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI  COMPO- 
S1TA. 

Compound  jumper  water , 

Land. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  diffi- 
culty of  urine.  The  water  by  it- 
felf  is  a good  cordial  and  car- 
minative. The  fervice  which  this 
and  other  fpirituous  waters  do  in 
thefe  intentions,  is  too  commonly 
known ; though  the  ill  confe- 
quences  that  follow  their  conftant 
ufe,  be  too  little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTfUE  PIPERITI- 
DIS  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  peppermint  water. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 


Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
tulent colics  and  fimilar  diforders  ; 
in  which  it  oftentimes  gives  imme- 
diate relief.  It  fmells  and  taftes 
ftrongly  of  the  peppermint. 

AQUA  MENTHA2,  VULGA- 
RIS SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  fpearmint  voater. 

1 Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpirit  be  good, 
turns  out  a very  elegant  one,  and 
preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  Ho- 
rn ach,  reaching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations. Where  the  diforder  is 
not  accompanied  with  heat  or  in- 
flammation, half  an  ounce  of  this 
water  may  be  given  diluted  with 
fome  agreeable  aqueous  liquor. 

Aqua  mirabilis. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Lemon  peel,  one  ounce  ; 
Angelica  feeds, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs,  two  drams ; 

Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  bn  the  other  In- 
gredients bruifed  ; and  after  di- 
geffing  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  a late  re- 
formation 
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formation  it  has  received  a con- 
fiderable  improvement;  the  car- 
damoms, cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pep- 
per-mint introduced.  The  for- 
mula at  prefent  is  as  follows. 

AQUA  AROMATICA,  vulgo 
M1RABILIS. 

Aromatic  water , commonly 
aqua  mirabilis. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 
Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Pepper- mint,  three  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  diflil 
oft"  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices  ; and  proves  a pleafant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelves  of  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  lan- 
guors, flatulencies,  colicky  pains, 
and  fimilar  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  com- 
pofitions  being  rather  too  dear  for 
the  purpofes  of  a common  cordial 
water,  the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  generally  fub- 
ilitute  for  them  a cheaper  fpice  from 
our  own  plantations,  Jamaica  pep- 
per. A very  elegant  water  is  pre- 
pared alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf, 
in  the  following  proportions. 

Aqua  pi  per  is  Jamaicensis 

SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  three  gallons 
Water,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  three  gal- 
lons. 


This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  ; and  has  long 
had  a place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftilier  and  apothe- 
cary ; though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  ii\to  any  public  phar- 
macopoeia. 


called  AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATAL. 

Nutmeg  water. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignincance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephri- 
tic diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aquanephritica.  At  prefent, 
it  is  regarded  only  as  an  agreeable 
fpirituous  liquor,  lightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  nutmeg  flavour. 

Aqua  poeonije  composita. 
Compound  peony  water . 

Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces  ; 

Wild  valerian  roots,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

White  dittany  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drams  ; 

Lilies  of  the  valley,  frefh,  four 
ounces  ; 

Lavender  flowers, 

Rofemary  flowers,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  a gallon  and  a 
half. 

Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fleep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 

and 
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and  then  diftil  over  a gallon  and 
a half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  Aqua 
antiepileptica;  and  recom- 
mended in  all  kinds  of  epilepfies 
and  nervous  complaints.  For  fome 
time  pad,  it  has  had  little  regard 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been  pre- 
fcribed  any  otherwife  than  as  a 
vehicle,  and  as  fuch  not  often. 
The  ingredients  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name,  the  peony  roots 
and  feeds,  communicate  little  or 
nothing  to  the  water  ; whatever 
virtues  thefe  are  poflefled  of,  re- 
main behind  in  the  dccodtion  ; nor 
are  thefe  the  only  exceptionable  ar- 
ticles ; the  dittany,  betony,  and 
fome  others,  though  of  the  aro- 
matic kind,  afford  fo  little,  as  not 
to  deferve  a place  among  more 
powerful  materials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken 
from  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  is  here 
inferted  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who 
may  dill  have  fame  regard  for  forms 
fo  long  received  ; and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  peony  water  of  a late 
London  pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fub- 
jdned.  The  committee  endea- 
voured to  amend  it  at  a late  re- 
formation, by  retaining  only  thofe 
ingredients  to  which  a liar  is  affixed. 

Take  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley*,  frefh  ga- 
thered, one  pound  ; 

Lime  flowers  *,  half  a pound  ; 

Peony  flowers  *,  four  ounces ; 

Male  peony  root  #,  two  ounces 
and  a half ; 

White  dittany  root. 

Long  birthwort,  each  half  ail 
ounce  ; 

Mifletoe  of  the  oak. 

Rue  *,  each  two  handfuls  ; 

Peony  feeds,  hulked,  ten  drams  ; 

Rua  feeds,  three  drams  and  a half; 

Ruffia  caftor. 


Cubebs  *, 

Mace  * , each  two  drams ; 
Cinnamon  *,  an  ounce  andahalf; 
Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils  ; 
Staechas  flowers, 

Lavendar  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gils ; 

Betony  flowers, 

Clove-july -flowers, 

Cowflips,  each  eight  pugils  ; 

Juice  of  black  cherries,  four 
pints  ; 

French  brandy  *,  two  gallons 
and  a half. 

After  proper  maceration,  difiil  off 
four  gallons. 

AQUA  PULEGII SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  penny-royal  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  has  a good  lhare  of 
the  flavour  of  the  penny-royal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  as  a carmi- 
native and  antihyfteric. 

AQUA  RAPHANI  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Compound  horferadijh  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs  leaves,  frelh, 
four  pounds  ; 

Horferadilh  root,  frelh. 

Orange  peel,  frelh,  each  two 
pounds ; 

Nutmegs,  nine  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons  ; 

Water,  fufficient  quantity  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

Edinb. 

T ake  of 

Horferadilh  root. 


Garden 
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Garden  fcurvygrafs,  frelh,  each 
three  pounds  ; 

Orange  peel,  frefh. 

Juniper  berries, 

Canclla  alba,  each  four  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella  alba  in  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days ; then  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  draw  off  three  gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  London  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  firlt,  that  the 
horferadifh  and  fcurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a little  difa- 
greeable ; that  the  nutmeg  fup- 
preffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  without  fuperadding  any  of 
its  own  ; and  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a place  in  this 
■water,  but  is  here  defervedly  thrown 
out ; for  it  gives  nothing  of  its 
pungency  over  the  helm,  notwith- 
standing what  is  aflerted,  by  fome 
difpenfatory-writers,  to  the  contra- 
ry. Muftard  feed,  though  not  hi- 
therto, that  I know,  employed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  feems  to 
be  an  excellent  ingredient.  It  gives 
over  the  whole  of  its  pungency,  and 
is  likewife  lefs  perifhable  than  mofl 
of  the  other  fubltances  of  this  clafs. 
This  feed  wants  no  addition,  unlefs 
fome  aromatic  material  to  furnifh 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

Aqua  vulneraria,  feu  Aqjia 

CATAPULTARUM. 

Arquebujade  water . 

Pbarm.  Argent. 

Take  of 

Comfrey,  leaves  and  roots. 

Sage, 


Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls ; 
Betony, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daify. 

Common  daify. 

Greater  figwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 

Fennel,  each  two  handfuls; 

St.  John’s  wort. 

Long  birthwort. 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Lefler  centaury. 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyflop,  each  one  handful ; 

Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  the 
herbs,  pour  on  them  the  wi»e,  and 
let  them  hand  together  in  digeltion, 
in  horfedung,  or  any  other  equi- 
valent heat,  for  three  days.  After- 
wards diftil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difeufling  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fra&ures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanfing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti- 
cularly gun-fhot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
writing  a whole  treatife  on  it ; in 
which  he  confiders  each  of  the  in- 
gredients fingly,  and  fuppofes  the 
water  to  poflefs  their  united  vir- 
tues. In  this,  however,  he  raTT- 
takes  ; for  the  virtues  of  moft  of 
the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be  as 
great  as  he  would  have  them,  re- 
fide  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not  capable 
of  being  elevated  in  this  procefs. 


CHAP- 
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Concentration  of  the  medicinal  parts  of  juices  and 
infufions  by  evaporation . 


TT^HEN  vegetable  juices,  or 
VV  watery  or  fpirituous  decoc- 
tions or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat  ; the  fluid  gradual- 
ly evaporating,  carries  off  with  it 
fuch  volatile  matters  as  it  was  im- 
pregnated with,  and  leaves  the 
more  fixed  united  together  into  one 
mafs.  As  the  object  of  the  prece- 
ding chapter  was  the  collection  of 
the  volatile  principle  which  exhales 
along  with  the  fluid,  that  of  the 
prefent  is  this  re-union  and  concen- 
tration of  the  fixt  matter.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 


poration of  the  exprefled  juice  of  a 
plant,  is  called  an  iaj piJJ~at  ed juice  t 
from  watery  decoCtions  or  infufions, 
an  extradi ; from  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures, a refin,  or  ejfential  extract. 
The  term  extract  is  frequently  ufed. 
alfo  as  a general  appellation  of  all 
the  three  kinds.  Jnfpiflated  juices 
and  watery  decoCtions,  particularly 
the  former,  when  evaporated  no 
further  than  to  the  confidence  of  oil 
or  honey,  are  called  rob  or  fapai 
and  fpirituous  tinClures,  reduced  to 
a like  confidence,  are  called  balfam. 


SECT.  I. 

Infpijjated  juices.  . 


WHAT  relates  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  juices,  has  al- 
ready been  delivered  in  chap.  ii. 
with  the  moft  effectual  means  of 
preferving  them  in  their  liquid 
itate,  and  a general  account  of 
what  fubffances  do,  or  do  not, 
give  out  their  virtues  with  their 
juices.  In  the  infpiflation  of  juices, 
there  is  further  to  be  considered 
the  volatility  or  fixity  of  their  me- 
dicinal parts.  If  a plant  lofe  its 
virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue,  in  being 
dried,  it  is  obvious  that  the  juice 
muff  lofe  as  much  in  being  infpif- 
fated  to  drynefs  ; how  gentle  foever 
the  heat  be,  with  which  the  infpif- 
fation  is  performed.  It  is  likewife 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  medicinal 
parts  of  fome  juices  are  kept  in  a 


date  of  perfeCl  folution  by  the  wa- 
tery. fluid,  fo  as  to  be  completely 
retained  by  it  after  the  liquor  has 
been  made  fine  by  fettling,  drain- 
ing, or  other  means  ; while  the  me- 
dicinal parts  of  others,  not  diflolu- 
ble  by  watery  menffrua,  are  only 
diffufed  through  the  liquor  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  thefe  on 
handing. 

ROB  BACCARUMSAMBUCT. 

Rob  of  elder-berries. 

Lond. 

Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries be  infpiflated  with  a gen- 
tle heat. 


Edirib.' 
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Edinb. 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
ripe  elder-berries,  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo- 
rate over  a gentle  lire,  or  in  a 
water-bath,  to  the  confidence  of 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
or  without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a medicine  of  confiderable 
importance,  as  an  aperient,  gene- 
rally promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions by  dool,  urine  or  fvveat.  The 
dofe  is,  from  a dram  or  two,  to  an 
ounce  or  more.  A fpoonful,  di- 
luted with  water,  is  ufefully  taken, 
in  common  colds,  at  bed-time. 

SUCCUS  PRUNORUM  STL- 
VEbTRIUM,  five  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 

Infpijfated  juice  of  floes,  or  Ger- 
man acacia. 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpifiated  over 
a gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpifiated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  direfted  in 
the  following  feftion  for  making 
extra&s  with  water.  It  is  a mode- 
rately firong  aftringent,  fimiiar  to 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it 
has  been  commonly  fubftituted  in 
the  fhops.  (See  page  73.)  It  is 
given,  in  fluxes  and  other  diforders 
where  ftyptic  medicines  are  indi- 
cated, from  a fcruple  to  a dram. 

EXTRACTUM  PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 

ExtraCi  of  plantane. 

Edinb, 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves  be  depurated ; 
either  by  fuffering  it  to  fettle. 
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and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 
liquor  ; or  by  draining  ; or  cla- 
rification with  whites  of  eggs. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  juice 
in  a fand-heat,  to  the  confidence 
of  honey. 

After  the  fame  manner,  extra&s 
may  be  made  from  all  acid,  cool- 
ing, llyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  praftifed,  but 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecuted, 
to  afford  medicines  of  confiderable 
power.  There  are  many  common 
and  neglefted  herbs,  as  plantane, 
chickweed,  chervil,  &c.  whofe 
juices  in  their  dilute  date,  as  well 
as  the  herbs  in  fubdance,  feem  to 
be  altogether  infignificant,  but 
which,  when  the  juice  is  well  de? 
purated  from  the  feculent  matter, 
and  concentrated  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  fluid,  yield  extra&s, 
which  difeover  to  the  tafle  no  fmall 
activity.  Thefe  extracts,  like  thofe 
prepared  from  the  juices  of  mod  of 
the  fummer  fruits,  if  infpifiated  to 
drynefs,  grow  moifl  again  in  the 
air. 

Extractum  cicut.*:. 

ExtraCl  of  hemlock. 

Take  frefh  hemlock  leaves,  gather- 
ed jufl  before  the  plant  begins  to 
flower  ; which  it  commonly  does 
in  July,  or  about  the  latter  end 
of  June.  Prefs  out  the  juice; 
and  immediately,  without  fuf- 
fering it  to  fettle,  put  it  into  a 
fhallow  glazed  earthen  pan,  over 
a very  gentle  fire  ; keeping  it 
continually  dirring,  to  prevent 
its  burning,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thick  greenifh  brown  mafs.  This 
mafs  may  be  formed  into  pills 
with  a little  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately  publifhed  at  Vienna  by 
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Dr.  Storck  ; who  recommends  it  as 
a high  refolvent  in  many  obffinate 
diforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  fmall  dofes  fliould  al- 
ways be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a pill,  twice  a day  ; 
and  that,  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dole,  it  may  be  given  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drams  a day, 
and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks  : that  it  may  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and  pregnancy  : that  it  nei- 
ther accelerates  nor  difturbs  the  cir- 
culation ; neither  heats  nor  cools  ; 
nor  affefts  the  animal  funftions  ; 
that  it  encreafes  the  fecretions,  and 
renders  the  mouth  moilt  ; feldom 
purges  j very  rarely  vomits  ; fome- 
times  augments  perfpiration  ; often 
produces  a copious  difcharge  of 
vilcid  urine  ; but,  in  many  patients, 
does  notincreafe  any  of  the  fenfible 
evacuations : that  it  removes  ob- 
ftruftions  and  their  confequences  ; 
relieves  rheumatic  pains,  though  of 
long  continuance  ; difcufles  lchir- 
rous  tumours,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal; and  cures  dropfies  and  con- 
fumptions  proceeding  from  fchirro- 
fities  : that  it  often  diffolves  cata- 
racts, or  ilops  their  progrefs,  and 
has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta 
ferena  : that  inveterate  cutaneous 
eruptions,  feald  heads,  malignant 
ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fluor 
albus  and  gonorrhoea  of  long  Hand- 
ing, obflinate  remains  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones, 
generally  yield  to  it : that  for  the 
moft  part  it  is  neceffary  to  conti- 
nue this  medicine  for  a very  con- 
fiderable  time,  before  the  cure  is 
effe&ed,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it : that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
ed of  giving  any  reliqf,  and  that 
he  met  with  fome  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  its  effefts  ; and  that 
confequently  there  mull  be  fome 
latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the 


diagnoftic  figns  of  which  are  at 
prelent  unknown  : that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible,  any  more 
than  other  medicines  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  fur- 
ther trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  praftitioner?  abroad  ; tho* 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country  have  not  been  attended 
with  much  fuccefs.  Somewhat  per- 
haps may  depend  upon  the  time  of 
the  plant’s  being  gathered,  and  the 
manner  of  the  preparation  of  the 
extraft.  Dr.  Storck  himfelf  takes 
notice  of  fome  miftakes  committed 
in  this  refpeft.  Some  have  left  the 
herb  in  a heap  for  feveral  days, 
whence  part  of  it  withered,  pare 
rotted,  and  the  juice  became  thick 
and  mucilaginous.  Others  have 
taken  a very  large  quantity  of  the 
juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in  copper 
vefl'els  with  a great  heat,  by  which 
means  a ftrong  fetor  was  diffufed 
te  a confiderable  diftance,  and  the 
molt  efficacious  parts  diffipated. 
Others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a black  tenacious  extraft, 
retaining  but  a fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmeil  of  the  plant.  The 
extraft  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  prefeription,  is  of 
a greenith  brown  colour,  and  a very 
difagreeable  fmeil,  like  that  of 
mice.  But  though  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  extraft 
ufed  here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we 
can  by  no  means  admit  that  its 
general  inefiicacy  was  owing  to  this 
caufej  for  though  there  are  few 
inftances  of  its  difeovering  any  va-. 
luable  medicinal  powers,  there  are 
feveral  of  its  having  aftivityenough, 
even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  produce 
alarming  fymptoms. 
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in  the,  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
end  over  the  edge  of  the  veflel,  fo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  liquor.  By  this  ma- 
nagement the  feparation  fucceeds 
in  perfection. 


A.  

After  the  fame  manner,  extracts  may 
be  made  of 


Aconitum,  f 

Belladonna,  > or  | 
Hyofciamus,  J L 


f blue  wolffbane. 
) deadly  night- 
fhade. 

henbane.  Sc c. 


ELATERIUM. 

Lond. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  hav- 
ing very  lightly  prefi'ed  out  the 
juices,  pafs  it  through  a fine  hair 
flgve  into  a glazed  earthen  veflel. 
After  Handing  for  fome  hours,  the 
thicker  part  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom ; from  which  the  thinner  is 
to  be  poured  off,  and  what  liquid 
matter  is  ftill  left,  is  to  be  fepa- 
rated  by  filtration.  The  remain- 
ing thick  part  is  to  be  covered 
with  a linen  cloth,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun,  or  other  gentle  heat, 
till  grown  thoroughly  dry 

What  .happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  comepletely,  the  fpontaneous 
feparation  of  the  medicinal  matter 
of  the  juice  on  Handing  for  a little 
time  : and  the  cafe  is  the  lame  with 
the  juices  of  feveral  other  vegeta- 
bles, as  thofe  of  arum,  iris,  and  bry- 
ony roots.  Preparations  of  this  kind 
have  been  commonly  called  foecu- 
l/e.  The  filtration  above  direded  for 
draining  off  fuch  part  of  the  watery 
fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated  by  de- 
cantation, is  not  the  common  filtra- 
tion through  paper,  for  this  does 
not  fucceed  here  : the  grofler  parts 
of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom, 
form  a vifeid  cake  upon  the  paper, 
through  which  the  liquid  cannot 
pafs.  The  feparation  is  to  be  at- 
tempted in  another  manner,  fo  as 
to  drain  the  fluid  from  the  top. 
This  is  effe&ed'by  placing  one  end 
of  fome  moiflened  Hrips  of  woollen 
cloth,  (kains  of  cotton,  or  the  like. 


The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  di- 
rects the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  have  grown 
fully  ripe ; and  no  more  of  the 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that 
which  iffues  fpontaneoufly  upon 
flitting  them.  After  fettling, 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away  ; and  the  thick 
refiduum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  filtration,  to  be  ex- 
flecated  in  the  fun. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  preferiptions  do  not 
perhaps  differ  fo  much  in  regard  to 
the  degree  of  maturity,  as  in  the 
manner  of  exprefling  it  ; both 
feeming  to  intend  the  fruit  to  be 
taken  juH  before  it  was  grown  fo 
thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  burfl  and 
fhed  its  juice  on  being  touched. 
If  any  preflure  be  ufed,  it  fhould  be 
exceeding  gentle,  otherwife  fome 
of  the  inactive  pulpy  matter  of  the 
fruit  will  be  forced  out  with  the 
juice,  and  render  the  Hrength  of  the 
elaterium  precarious  ; a point  of 
primary  confequence  to  be  avoided, 
in  a medicine  of  fuch  powerful  ope- 
ration, and  limited  to  fo  fmall  a 

dofe.  . . . 

Elaterium  is  a flrong  irritating 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operate* 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolent 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  in  dropfies, 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a fufficient 
dofe. 


SECT. 


[ 4°  3 ] 
SECT.  II 


Extracts  with  W iter. 


THESE  extrafts  are  prepar- 
ed, by  boiling  the  fubjedl  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  drained 
deco&ion  to  a thick  confidence. 

This  procefs  adords  us  fome  of 
the  more  adtive  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  ufelefs,  indifioluble, 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larged  lhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubdances,  with  regard  to  their 
fitnefs  for  this  operation  ; fome 
yielding  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and 
others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lient, cooling,  bitter,  aultere,  af- 
tringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
mod  part  totally  extradled  by  the 
boiling  water,  and  remain  almod 
entire  upon  evaporating  it : whild 
thofe  which  contain  th£  peculiar 


odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, are  either  not  extradled  at  all, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  men* 
flruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which 
is  almod  Amply  bitter,  yields  an 
extradl  poflefling,  in  a fmall  volume, 
the  whole  tade  and  virtues  of  the 
root : wormwood,  which  has  a de- 
gree of  warmth  and  drong  flavour 
joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes  the  two 
fird  in  the  evaporation,  and  gives 
an  extradl  not  greatly  different  from 
the  foregoing  : the  aromatic  qua- 
lity of  cinnamon  is  diflipated  by 
this  treatment,  its  adringency  re- 
maining ; whild  an  extradl  made 
from  the  flowers  of  lavender  and. 
rofemary,  difeovers  nothing  either 
of  the  tade,  finell,  or  virtues  of  the 
flowers. 


General  Rules  for  making  Extracts  with  Water. 


1.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubjedt 
be  ufed  frefli  or  dry  : fince  nothing 
that  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro- 
cefs, will  be  lod  by  drying.  In  re- 
gard to  the  facility  of  extradlion, 
there  is  a very  confiderable  dif- 
ference ; vegetables  in  general  giv- 
ing out  their  virtues  more  readily, 
when  moderately  dried,  than  when 
frefli. 

2.  Very  compadl  dry  fubdances 
Ihould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  effufion 
of  the  mendruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceflary 
for  cxtradling  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjedt.  A difference  herein  will 
fometimes  occafion  a variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  produdl ; the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  fire  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
more  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
fubjedl  will  be  diflipated.  A long 
continued  heat  likewife  makes  a 
confiderable  alteration  in  the  mat- 
ter which  is  not  volatile  : fweet 
fubdances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  naufeous  ; and  the 
draflic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence ; though  without  any  remark- 
able feparation  of  their  parts, 

4.  The  decodlions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature  ; and,  after- 
wards, fuffered  to  dand  for  a day  or 
two,  when  a confiderable  quantity 
of  fediment  is  ufually  found  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  liquor,  poured  off 
clear,  be  boiled  down  a little,  and 
afterwards  fuffered  to  cool  again,  ic 
D d 2 will 
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will  depofit  a frefh  fediment,  from 
which  it  may  be  decanted  before 
you  proceed  to  finifh  the  evapora- 
tion. The  deco&ions  of  very  re- 
finous  fubitances  do  not  require  this 
treatment,  and  are  rather  injured 
by  it  ; the  refin  fubfiding  along 
with  the  inactive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  moil  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  (hal- 
low veil'els ; the  larger  the  (urface 
of  the  liquor,  the  (ooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale.  This  etfedt 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  T his  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual,  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  effe&ually  pre- 
vented, by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
fation,  after  the  common  manner, 
no  further  than  to  the  confidence  of 
a fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen 
pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with 
its  door  open,  moderately  heated  ; 
which  afting  uniformly  on  every 
part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon  reduce 
it  to  any  degree  of  confidence 
required.  This  may  likewife  be 
done,  and  more  fecurely,  in  balneo 
maria;,  by  fctting  the  evaporating 
veflel  in  boiling  water ; but  the 
evaporation  is  here  exceedingly  flow 
and  tedious. 

7.  Extracts  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [Z,.] 
They  (hould  be  kept  in  bladders 
moiltened  with  fweet  oil.  [£.] 

EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII. 

Extract  of  wormwood. 

Edinb. 

Boil  dried  wormwood  leaves  in 
water,  fupplying  frefh  water 
occafionally,  till  the  herb  have 
given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
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liquor.  Strain  the  deco&ion 
through  a woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a fand-heat,  to 
the  confidence  of  honey. 

This  extract  is  almofl  Amply 
bitter ; the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  being  diflipated  in  the 
evaporation.  Thechemifts  ufually 
prepare  the  extraft  of  wormwood 
from  the  deco&ion  which  remains 
in  the  dill  after  the  diltillation  of 
the  cfiential  oil:  and,  provided  the 
dill  has  been  perfe&ly  clean,  and 
the  liquor  not  ltood  too  long  in  it 
after  the  didiilation,  this  piece  of 
frugality  is  not  to  be  difapproved 
of;  fince,  whether  we  catch  the  ex- 
haling vapour,  or  fufter  it  to  be 
diflipated  in  the  air,  the  remaining 
extract  will  be  the  fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURII 
MINOR1S. 

Extract  of  lejfer  centaury. 

Edinb . 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  the  oldell  extract  we  have  any 
account  of : its  preparation  is  very 
accurately  and  circumflantially  fet 
down,  in  a book  ufually  aferibed 
to  Galen,  de  virtute  centaurea.  The 
author  of  that  treatife  recommends 
the  extract  as  a medicine  of  excel- 
lent fervicc  in  many  cafes  ; and 
looks  upon  centaury  as  a fpecific 
againft  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  and 
other  venomous  animals.  It  is 
doubtlefs  an  ufeful  bitter,  poflef- 
fing  the  general  virtues  of  the  fub- 
itances of  that  clafs  ; but  cannot 
well  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAMiEMELI 
Extradl  of  chamomile. 

Edinb. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  chamomile,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  the 

two 
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two  preceding  plants.  Nor  is  it 
greatly  different  from  thofe  extracts 
in  quality  ; the  fpecific  flavour  of 
the  chamomile  exhaling  in  the  eva- 
poration. Tne  chemifls  commonly 
prepare  it,  like  that  of  wormwood, 
from  the  decoction  remaining  after 
the  difiillation  of  the  eflential  oil. 

EXTR  ACTUM  ENUL.E 
CAMPANiE. 

Ext)  aft  of  elecampane. 

Lond. 

Boil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in 
water,  prefs  and  drain  the  de- 
cofticn,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle  ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  down  toapilular  con- 
fidence ; taking  care,  towards  tlue 
end,  to  prevent  its  burning  to 
the  veffel. 

This  extrad  retains  a confidera- 
ble  (hare  of  the  virtues  of  the  root. 
Its  tade  is  fomewhat  warm,  and 
not  ungratefolly  bitterifh.  It  is 
given,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  in 
a lax  date  of  the  fibres  of  the  do- 
inach,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
bread. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS. 

Extra  ft  of  gentian. 

L.  E. 

This  extrad  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  extracts. 
It  is  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  being  one 
of  the  drongeft  of  the  vegetable  bit- 
ters. 

EXTRACTUM  GLY- 
CYRRHIZ^E. 

Extraft  of  liquorice. 

Lond. 

Lightly  boil  frefh  liquorice  roots 
in  water,  prefs  the  decodion 
through,  aflrainer,  and,  after  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate  it 
until  it  no  longer  dicks  to  the 
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fingers  ; taking  care,  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  to  prevent 
an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boiling 
the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely  into 
fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more  rea- 
dily give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
codion.  If  the  boiling  be  long 
continued,  the  rich  fweet  tade,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reaion,  the  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  ab- 
folucely  neceflary  to  extrad  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root  : a quart,  or  at  the 
mod  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lefs  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe,  in  dead  of  the  decodion,  juice 
of  liquorice,  preiTed  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner  prac- 
tifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extrad  of  li- 
quorice have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  foreign 
countries  ; but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  diops  in  perfedion  ; 
the  makers  of  this  commodity,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  being  either 
very  flovenly  in  its  preparation,  or 
defignedly  mixing  it  with  fand,  and 
other  impurities.  When  made  with 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  bitterifh  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tade  than  the  root  it- 
felf,  of  a pleafant  fmell,  a reddifh 
brown  colour,  and,  when  drawn  out 
into  firings,  of  a bright  golden 
colour;  totally  foluble  in  water, 
without  depofiting  any  feces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  many  purpofes  in 
the  fhops,  if  kept  in  a fomewhat 
fofter  confidence  than  that  of  an 
extrad.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
D d 3 ing 
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ing  apt  in  a fhort  time  to  grow 
mouldy  : this  may  be  effeftually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
i'mall  portion  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore. 

L.  E. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  black  hellebore,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  elecampane  roots 
above  4efcribed.  It  purges  with 
confiderably  lefs  violence  than  the 
hellebore  in  fubftance  ; and  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  bell  prepa- 
rations of  that  root  when  intended 
to  adt  only  as  a cathartic.  The  dofe 
is  from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  fifteen 
or  more. 


EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 

Extra  Cl  of  logwood. 

Lond. 

Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, one  pound.  Boil  it  in  a gal- 
lon of  water  till  half  the  liquor 
be  ccnfumed,  repeating  the  coc- 
tion  with  frefh  water  four  times 
or  oftener.  The  feveral  decoc- 
tions are  to  be  mixed  together, 
parted  through  a ftrainer,  and 
evaporated  to  a due  confidence. 

This  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtue  to  watery  menllrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  necertary.  The 
Edinburgh  difpenfatory  diredls  fpi- 
rit of  wine  to  be  called  in  aid  ; fee 
the  following  fedlion. 

The  extraft  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
received  into  the  pharmacopoeia. 
It  has  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  with 
fome  degree  of  artringency  ; and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diar- 
rhoeas, for  blunting  the  acrimony 
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of  the  juices,  and  moderately  con- 
ftringing  the  inteftines  and  orifices 
of  the  imaller  vert'els ; it  may  be 
given  from  a fcruple  to  half  a dram, 
and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a 
day  to  advantage.  During  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine,  the  ftools  are  fre- 
quently tinged  red  by  it,  which  has 
occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
blood  : the  preferiber  thereof  ought 
to  caution  the  patient  againll  any 
lurprize  of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANS 
molle  et  durum. 

Extratl  of  Peruvian  bark , foft 
and  hard. 

Lend. 

Boil  a pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor,  which,  whilft  hot,  will  be 
red  and  tranfparent,  but  on  grow- 
ing cold  becomes  yellow  and  tur- 
bid. The  remaining  bark  is  to 
be  boiled  again  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  water  as  before,  and  this 
procefs  repeated  till  the  liquor 
remains  tranfparent  when  cold. 
All  the  decodlions,  {trained  and 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  eva- 
porated over  a very  gentle  fire  to 
a due  confiftence,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning. 

This  extratt  is  directed  to  be  kept 
in  the  (hops,  both  in  a foft  and 
hard  form.  The  firfl  of  a pro- 
per confiftence,  for  making  into 
pills  ; the  other  fit  for  being  re- 
duced into  powder. 


Peruvian  bark  is  a refinous 
drug  : the  refin  melts  out  by  the 
heat,  but  is  not  perfe&ly  diflblved 
by  the  water  ; hence,  in  cooling,  it 
feparates,  renders  the  liquor  turbid, 
and  in  part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as 
appears  manifeltly  upon  examining 

the 
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the  fediment  by  fpirit  of  wine,  (fee 
the  account  of  this  article  in  p.  197O 
This  extract  might  be  made  to  bet- 
ter advantage  by  the  aflillance  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  jalap  ; and  this  me- 
thod the  Edinburgh  college  have  di- 
rected. But,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  all  the  fpirits  which  can  be 
expeded  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  among  us,  are  accompanied 
with  fome  degree  of  a bad  flavour. 
This  adheres  mod  flrongly  to  the 
phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpirit,  which 
evaporating  lait,  muft  communicate 
this  ill  flavour  to  the  extrad  ; a cir- 
cumi'tance  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  ; as  this  medicine  is  de- 
iigned  for.  ft.omachs  too  weak  to 
bear  a due  quantity  of  bark  in 
fubitance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
the  hard  extrad  are  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  about  half  a dram  01  the 
bark  itfelf. 

EXTRACTUM  ligni  GUAIACI, 
molle  et  durum. 

Extract  of  guaiacum  woody  foft 
and  hai'd. 

Land. 

Boil  a pound  of  lhavings  of  guaia- 
cum in  a gallon  of  water,  till 
half  the  liquor  be  wafted,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  four  times,  or 
oftener,  with  the  fame  quantities 
of  frefh  water.  The  feveral  de- 
codions,  pafl"ed  through  a drain - 
er^  are  to  be  mixed  and  in fpi (Fat- 
ed together  ; when  the  aqueous 
parts  3re  almoft  entirely  exhaled, 
a little  redified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
to  be  added,  that  the  whole  may 
be  reduced  into  an  uniform  and 
tenacious  mafs.  Thisextrad  is  to 
be  prepared,  as  the  foregoing,  in 
a foft  and  hard  form. 

Here  the  reflnous  parts  of  the 
wood,  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  v>at?r,  are  apt  to^feparate  to- 
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wards  the  end  of  the  infpidation  . 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  united  with 
the  reft  of  the  matter.  The  extrad 
agrees  in  virtue  with  the  wood. 

EXTRACTUM  RUTAL 
Extract  of  rue . 

Lond. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
extrad  of  elecampane  roots  already 
delcribcd.  It  retains  a confiderable 
fhare  of  the  warmth  and  pungency 
of  the  rue  ; for  though  the  princi- 
pal virtues  of  rue  refide  in  an  eflen- 
tial  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this  plant,  as 
formerly  obferved  under  the  he^d 
of  thofe  preparations,  is  not  of  a 
very  volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  SABIN  A£. 
Extract  of  fawn. 

Land. 

This  extrad  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  favin,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  preceding.  It  does  not  re- 
tain fo  much,  as  that  extrad  does, 
of  the  virtues  of  its  fubjed,  the  oil 
of  favin  being  more  volatile  than 
that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 

Gum  and  refin  of  aloes. 

Loud. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  Socotorine  aloes 
in  two  pints  of  water,  till  as 
much  as  poflible  of  the  aloes  be 
diflolved.  The  folution  fuffered 
to  reft  for  a night,  will  depoftt 
the  re  fin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel : after  which,  the  remain- 
ing liquor,  ftrained,  if  needful, 
is  to  be  evaporated,  that  the  gum 
may  be  left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably  leis 
difagreeable  than  the  crude  juice. 
T his  alteration  is  not  owing,  as 
might  be  fuppofed,  to  the  fepara- 
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tion  cf  the  refin  ; for  the  pure  refin 
of  aloec  is  Rill  lef  disagreeable,  and 
lefs  purgative,  even  than  the  gum  ; 
Some  have  denied  that  it  has  any 
purgative  virtue  at  all,  and  others 
afcribe  to  it  an  afiringent  quality. 

I have  exhibited  this  refin,  divided 
by  trituration  with  the  teftaceous 
powders,  in  the  dofe  of  a Scruple, 
without  obftrving  any  effeft  from 
it.  The  gum  Seems  to  be  the  only 
part  here  intended  for  medicinal 
ufe.  If  the  refin  be  required,  it 
ought  to  be  further  purified  by  So- 
lution in  Spirit  of  wine  ; for  as  it  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  an 
aqueous  Solution  of  impure  aloes, 
all  the  impurities  of  the  drug,  that 
are  not  Soluble  in  water,  will  pre- 
cipitate along  with  it 

PILULE,  feu  EXTRACTUM, 
RUDIJ. 

The  pills  or  extraft  of  Ruclius. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 

Colocynth, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Scammony,  one  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Diftilled  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram. 
Bruife  the  colocynth  and  hellebore, 
pour  on  them  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  boil  to  the  consumption  of 
half  the  liquor : pafs  the  decoc- 
tion through  a ftrainer,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confiftence  of  ho- 
ney, adding  the  aloes  and  fcain- 
jnony,  reduced  into  fine  powder. 
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When  the  mafs  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  mix  into  it  the  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  diililled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a medicine 
of  great  importance  as  a cathartic. 
Similar  to  one  deferibed  hereafter, 
under  the  title  of  ExlraCIum  caihar- 
ticum.  Water  appears  to  be  a better 
menftruum,  than  Spirituous  liquors, 
both  for  the  colocynth  and  the  hel- 
lebore ; the  watery  extrafts  being 
much  lefs  irritating  than  the  Spiri- 
tuous, though  not  perhaps  lefs  ef- 
fectual purgatives. 

Roe  e accarum  jun  i peri. 

Rob  of  juniper  berries. 

Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a Sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
{trained,  and  infpiffated  to  the 
confiltence  of  honey. 

^ . : . ’ it  • 2 a 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  from  the  deccdtion  that  remains 
after  the  diftillation' of  the  efientjal 
oil  of  the  berries.  It  has  a Sweet 
balfamic  tafte,  accompanied  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  bittcrr.eSs,  according 
as  the  Seeds  of  the  berry  were  more 
or  lefs  thoroughly  bruifed.  T his 
elegant  preparation,  though  not  re- 
ceived in  our  pharmacopoeias,  leems 
not  unworthy  of  a place  in  the 
Shops.  Hoffman  has  a great  opi- 
nion of  it  in  debilities  of  the  Ho- 
mach  and  inteftines,  and  in  the  dif- 
ficulties of  urine,  familiar  to  per- 
fons  of  an  advanced  age. 
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Extracts  with  rectified  Spirit . 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
iblves  the  efl'ential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  docs  not 
readily  carry  oft  the  oil  in  its  exha- 
lation ; the  heat  fufficient  to  exhale 
pure  Ipirit,  being  much  lefs  than 
that  in  which  water  confiderably 
evaporates,  or  molt  eflential  oils 
diftil.  Hence  a refinous  or  fpiritu- 
ous  extra#  of  wormwood,  contrary 
to  that  made  with  water,  contains 
the  warmth  and  flavour,  as  well  as 
bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ; one  made 
from  cinnamon  pofleffes  its  aroma- 
tic virtue,  as  weil  as  its  altringency; 
and  one  from  lavender  and  rofe- 
mary  flowers  retains  great  part  of 
their  flavour  and  virtues  ; the  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  carried  off  by 
wate/in  its  evaporation,  being  left 
behind  by  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fhould  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  ill  flavour  ; which  would  be 
communicated,  in  part,  to  the  pre- 
paration ; and  from  any  admixture 
of  phlegm  or  water,  which  would 
not  only  vary  its  diffolving  power, 
but  likewife,  evaporating  towards 
the  end  of  the  infpLffation,  would 
promote  the  diflipation  of  the  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  fubjcft.  Hence 
alfo  the  fubjeCt  itfelf  ought  always 
to  be  dry.  Thole  fubftances,  which 
lofe  their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it 
equally  on  being  fubmitted  to  this 
treatment  with  the  pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpiffation  Ihould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water-bath.  It  is 
not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air.  Greateft  part 
of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collect- 
ing the  vapour  in  the  common  di- 


ftilling  veffels.  (See  chap,  v.)  If 
the  diltilled  fpirit  be  found  to  have 
brought  over  any  flavour  from  the 
fubjeCt,  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
referved  for  the  fame  purpoles 
again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  rec- 
tified fpirit  be  the  proper  menftru- 
um  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  groffer  refinous  matter  of  ve- 
getables, and  water  of  the  mucila- 
ginous and  faline  ; yet  thefe  prin- 
ciples are,  in  almoft  all  plants,  fo 
intimately  combined  together,  that 
whichever  of  thefe  liquors  be  ap- 
plied at  firft,  it  will  take  up  a por- 
tion of  what  is  direCtly  foluble  only 
in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  vege- 
tables, extremely  refinous,  and 
whofe  virtues  conflft  chiefly  in  their 
refin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extracts  with  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofc  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a prudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence,  alfo,  the  extracts 
made  from  molt  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit  are  not  mere  refins  ; a part  of 
the  gummy  matter,  if  the  fubjeCt 
contained  any  fuch,  being  taken  up 
along  with  the  refin,  an  admixture 
of  great  advantage  to  it  in  a medi- 
cinal view.  The  fpirituous  ex- 
tracts of  feveral  vegetable  fub- 
ftances, as  mint-leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tinCture  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a quan- 
tity of  water.  The  refin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diffolved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  ; leaving  in  the 
menftruum  fuch  other  principles  of 
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the  plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
extra&ed  at  firit  along  with  it. 

RESINA  JALAPPJE. 

Re  fin  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruifed.  Pour  upon  it 
fo  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers ; and  digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a fand-heat,  that  the 
fpirit  may  extradt  the  virtue  of 
the  root.  Filter  the  tin&ure 
through  paper,  put  it  into  a giafs 
cucurbit,  and  diltil  ofi  one  half 
of  the  fpirit.  Add  to  the  re- 
mainder a proper  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  refin  will  preci- 
pitate to  the  bottom.  Divide  it 
into  little  cakes,  and  dry  it  with 
a very  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a pure  re* 
fin  ; fuch  gummy  parts  as  the  fpi- 
rit might  have  taken  up,  remaining 
fufpended  in  the  liquor.  Its  mdif- 
folubility  in  any  aqueous  fluid,  and 
its  tenacious  quality,  by  which  it 
adheres  to  the  coats  ot  the  intef- 
tines,  ar.d  occafions  great  mutation 
and  gripes,  forbid  its  being  ever 
given  by  itfelf.  It  is  fitted  for  ufe, 
by  thoroughly  triturating,  it  with 
teftaceous  powders  ; by  grinding  it 
with  almonds  or  powdered  gum, 
and  making  the  compound  into  an 
emulfion  with  water  ; or  by  diflolv- 
ing  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  mixing 
the  folution  with  a proper  quantity 
of  fyrup,  or  of  mucilage.  . Six  or 
eight  grains,  managed  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  prove  powerfully  ca- 
thartic, and  generally  without  grip- 
ing or  greatly  difordering  the 
body. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  refin  of  ja- 
lap is  frequently  adulterated  with 
common  refin  ; ar>d  that  .this  abufe 
may  be  difccvered  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  diflolves  the  former,  without 
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touching  the  latter.  This  criterion  , 
however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ; 
for  there  are  many  cheap  refins 
which  are  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine 
as  well  as  that  of  jalap  ; and  there  is 
not  any  one  which  may  not  be  art- 
fully rendered  fo. 

RESINA  SCAMMONII. 

Rcfin  of  fcarnmony. 

Eainb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding  ; 
with  which  it  agrees  alflo  in  its  ge- 
neral qualities  ; occafioning  vehe- 
ment gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fufficient 
fafety  when  properly  divided.  Scam- 
mony  is  doubtlefs  a valuable  pur- 
gative ; but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refin  from  its  natural  corrector,  the 
gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 


This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  guai-a- 
cum,<  or  from  what  is  called  gum 
guaiacum.  I:  is  obtained  moft 
commodioufiy  from,the  latter. 

The  virtue  of  guaiacum  con- 
flits  wholly  in  its  refin  ; and  the 
refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and  the 
fame  ; the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure,  there 
would  be  no  occafiop  tor  any  ar- 
tificial preparation  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  always  contains  a large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter,  fo  as 
to  ftand  greatly  in  need  of  this 
method  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  beft  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  tvyelve  ounces  of 
pure  refin.  The:  fame  quantity  ot 
the  wood  yields  about  three  ounces, 

more 
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more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  good- 
nefs.  The  bark  is  fomewhat  lefs 
refinous  than  the  wood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS  PERU- 
VIAN!. 

Refin  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Edinb. 

This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and  proves 
an  elegant  preparation  of  the  bark, 
much  dronger  in  tafte  than  the 
watery  extract  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding fedtion.  It  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  about  tep  times  its  quan- 
tity of  the  bark  in  fubftance.  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
any  advantage  in  feparating  the 
pure  refin  by  the  addition  of  water, 
either  in  this  or  in  the  other  arti- 
cles. In  regard  to  the  bark  par- 
ticularly, it  is  more  advifable  to 
endeavour  to  unite  into  one  com- 
pound all  that  can  be  extracted  from 
it  by  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  ; and  accordingly  the  Edin- 
burgh college  has  received  a pre- 
paration of  this  kind,  which  is  de- 
fcribed in  the  following  fedlion, 

Extractum  croci. 

Extract  of  faffron. 

Pharm.  Brandenburg. 

Digell  faffron  in  frefh  quantities  of 
pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long  as  the 
fpirit  extradls  any  colour  from  it. 
Mix  the  feveral  tinctures  toge- 
ther, and  diftil  off  the  fpirit,  in 
a tall  glafs  veffel,  by  the  heat  of 
a water-bath,  till  the  refiduum 
appear  of  the  confidence  of  oil 
< or  balfam. 

This  is  a general  procefs,  for  the 
preparation  of  extradls  from  aroma- 
tic and  other  odorous  fubftances ; 
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which  extracts  have  been  commonly 
diftinguilhed  by  thd  name  of  ejfen- 
tial , for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
volatile  oils  are  fo  called,  their  re- 
taining the  fpecific  odour  and  flavour 
of  the  fubjedls.  In  making  the  ex- 
tracts of  this  clafs,  the  infpiffation 
Ihould  never  be  carried  much  lower 
than  the  confidence  above  diredled  ; 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficultly than  before,  and  is  more  apt 
to  carry  off  with  it  fome  of  the 
volatile  parts.  If  the  preparation 
be  wanted  in  a folid  or  confident 
form,  it  is  more  advifable  to  mix 
with  it  a fuitable  quantity  of  any 
appropriated  powdery  matters,  than 
to  hazard  the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a 
further  evaporation.  If  any  ad- 
dition be  wanted  for  giving  con- 
fidence to  the  extradl  of  iaffron, 
faffron  in  fubdance  appears  to  be 
the  bed. 

The  effential  extradl  of  faffron 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  itpoffeffes  fuch  ex- 
hilarating virtues,  that  if  ufed  a 
little  too  freely,  it  occafions  an  al- 
mod  perpetual  and  indecent  laugh- 
ing : he  obferves,  that  it  tinges 

the  urine  of  a red  colour  ; and  that 
it  mingles  with  water,  fpirit,  and. 
oils,  but  is  mod  conveniently  taken 
in  a glafs  of  Canary  or  other  rich 
wine.  A few  drops  are  a fufficient 
dofe.  The  didiiled  fpirit  contains 
alfo  fome  fhare  of  the  virtue  of  the 
faffron,  though  far  lefs  than  the  exr 
tradl.  It  is  faid  to  have  an  advan- 
tage above  mod  other  cordial  fpi- 
rits,  of  difpofing  the  patient  to 
fweat.  It  may  be  taken,  properly 
diluted,  from  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Extracts  with  Spirit  and  IValer. 


THERE  are  fundry  veget- 
ables, particularly  thofe  of  a 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated, 
to  better  advantage,  with  a mixture 
of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with  either 
of  them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  re- 
linous  woods,  barks,  and  roots,  may 
indeed  be  in  great  part  extracted  by 
long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of 
water;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
fuller  a confiderable  injury  from 
the  continued  heat  neceflary  for  the 
extraction,  and  for  the  fubfcqcent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a quantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incohve- 
nience.  But  the  extrafts  obtained 
by  it,  from  the  fubflances  here  in- 
tended, being  almoft  purely  re- 
ft nous,  are  lefs  adapted  to  general 
ufe  than  in  thofe  in  which  the  refin 
is  divided  by  an  admixture  of  the 
gummy  matter,  of  which  water  is 
the  direCt  menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining 
thefe  compound  or  gummy  refinous 
extracts  : one,  by  ufing  proof  fpirit, 
that  is,  a mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  fpirit  and  water,  for  the 
menftruum  ; the  other,  by  digefting 
the  fubjeCt  firft  in  pure  fpirit  and 
then  in  water,  and  afterwards  unit- 
ing into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
the  two  menftrua  have  feparately 
extracted.  Tn  fome  cafes,  where  a 
fulhciency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  the  fubjeCt,  it  may  be 
artificially  fupplied,  by  infpiflating 
the  fpirituous  tinCture  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a balfam,  then  thoroughly 
mixing  with  it  a thick  folution  of 
any  Ample  gum,  as  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  exficeatir.g  the 


compound  with  a gentle  heat.  By 
this  method  are  obtained  elegant 
gummy  refins,  extemporaneoufly 
mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li- 
quors. 

EX  TRACTUM  JALAPII. 

Extract  of  jalap. 

Land. 

Upon  powdered  jalap  pour  fome 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and,  with 
a gentle  heat,  extract  a tinCture  : 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  freih 
parcels  of  water.  Strain  the  firft 
tinCture,  and  draw  off  the  fpirit, 
till  what  remains  begins  to  grow 
thick.  Boil  the  ftrained  decoc- 
tion alfo  to  a like  thickncfs  : then 
mix  both  the  infpiflated  matters 
together,  and  with  a gentle  fire 
reduce  the  whole  to  a pilular  con- 
fiftence. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  together  four  days,  and 
pour  off  the  tinCture  ; and  put  to 
the  remaining  magma  ten  pounds 
of  water  ; boil  it  to  two  pounds, 
and  pafs  it  through  a itrainer, 
and  evaporate  to  the  confiftence 
of  a thin  honey.  Diftil  off  the 
fpirit  from  the  tinCture,  till  the 
remainder  he  of  the  fame  con- 
fiftence. Then  mix  the  two  in- 
fpiflated  liquors  well  together  ; 
and  evaporate  to  the  confiftence 
of  an  extraCl. 

This  extraCt  is  an  ufeful  purga- 
tive, preferable  to  the  cri.ide  root, 

as 
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as  being  of  more  uniform  llrength, 
and  as  the  dofe,  by  the  rejePlion  of 
the  woody  parts,  is  rendered  fmaller. 
The  mean  dofe  is  twelve  grains.  It 
the  fpirituous  tinPlure  were  infpif- 
fated  by  itfelf,  it  would  afford  a re- 
linous  mafs,  which,  unlefs  tho- 
roughly divided  by  proper  admix- 
tures, occafions  violent  griping, 
and  yet  does  not  prove  fufficiently 
cathartic  ; the  watery  deceptions 
yield  an  extract,  which  operates 
exceeding  weakly  : both  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  this  preparation,  com- 
pofe  an  effePlual  and  fafe  purge. 
This  method  of  making  extraPls 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
fundry  other  refinous  fubftances,  as 
the  dry  woods,  roots,  barks.  Sec.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refin,  and  much  lefs  water  than 
would  otherwife  be  neceflary,  ex- 
traPls all  the  Other  foluble  parts. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  a little  fixt 
alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap 
is  boiled  after  the  aPlion  of  fpirit  ; 
on  a fuppofuion,  that  this  would  en- 
able the  water  to  extraPl  more  from 
the  root  than  it  could  by  itfelf. 
But,  fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  fait  could  go,  it  had  the 
oppofite  eft'ePl  ; impeding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water.  The  refinous 
parts  of  the  jalap  are  difl'olved  by 
the  fpirit  ; and  little  other  than 
the  gummy  matter  remains  for  wa- 
ter to  extraPl.  Now,  if  pure  gum 
Arabic  be  put  into  water  along 
with  any  alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will 
render  the  water  incapable  of  dif- 
folving  the  gum.  If  the  gum  be 
diffolved  firft,  the  addition  of  any 
alkaline  fait  will  precipitate  it. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANS 

Extratl  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Edinb. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
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direPled  the  extraPl  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding.  In 
the  bark  *ve  may  dillinguilh  two 
kinds  of  talles,  an  aftringent  and 
a bitter  one  ; the  former  of  which 
feems  to  refide  in  the  refinous  mat- 
ter, and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
gummy.  The  watery  extraPl  is 
moderately  llrong  in  point  of  bit- 
ternefs,  but  of  the  allringency  it 
has  only  a fmall  degree.  The  pure 
refin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ilrong 
in  allringency,  and  weak  in  bitter- 
nefs.  Both  qualities  are  united  in 
the  prefent  extraPl  ; which  appears 
to  be  the  bell  preparation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  from  this 
valuable  drug. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 

Ext  rati  of  logwood. 

Edinb. 

This  extraPl  is  direfted  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing  ; and 
the  fame  treatment  is  judicioully 
ordered  for  all  the  refinous  drugs 
in  general. 

EXTRACTUM  CATHARTI- 
CUM. 

Cathartic  extratl. 

Lortd. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Colocynth,  fix  drams  ; 
Scammony, 

Lefl’er  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 
half  an  Ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Having  cut  the  colocynth  fmall, 
and  bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  cn 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
gell  with  a gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  Preis  out  the  tinPlure, 
and  dilfolve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  firft  feparately 
reduced  to  powder.  Then  draw 

off 
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off  the  fpirit,  and  infpiffate  the 
remaining  mafs  to  a pilular  con- 
fidence. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effectually  the  intention  expreffed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  where  the  patient’s  life  de- 
pends on  its  taking  place.  The 
dole  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a dram.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menltruum  for  the  pur- 
gative materials  ; diffolving nearly 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  aloes  and 
fcammony,  except  the  impurities  ; 
and  extracting  from  the  colocynth, 
not  only  the  irritating  refin,  but 
great  part  of  the  gummy  matter. 
The  purgative  virtue  of  this  laft 
article  appears  indeed  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  got  out  by  water;  and  the 
•watery  extract  to  operate  with  great- 
er mildnefs  than  that  with  proof 
fpirit,  though  in  general  effectual- 
ly : the  Edinburgh  college  have 
accordingly  preferred  water,  in 
making  a preparation,  of  the  fame 
intention  with  this.  In  our  former 
pharmacopoeias,  three  fpices  were 
employed  in  this  compofition,  cin- 
namon, mace,  and  cloves : the  car- 
damom feeds,  now  introduced,  are 
preferable,  on  account  of  their  aro- 
matic matter  being  of  a lefs  vola- 
tile nature  ; though  a confiderable 
part  of  the  flavour,  even  of  thefe, 
is  difiipated  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof 
fpirit. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confedion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh. 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound; 
Lefi'er  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a pound. 
ExtraCt  a tindure  from  thefe  ingre- 
dients with  about  a gallon  and  a 
half  of  proof  fpirit  : let  the  tinc- 
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ture  be  ftrained  off,  and  reduced 
by  a gentle  heat  to  the  weight  of 
about  two  pohnds  and  a half ; 
then  add  the  following  ingre- 
dients, very  finely  pulverized, 
and  make  the  whole  into  an 
eledary. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs 
claws,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Double-refinedfugar,two  pounds. 

This  confedion  is  compofed  of 
the  more  unexceptionable  ingre- 
dients of  a compofition  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  which  was 
called,  from  its  author,  Confec- 
tioRaleighana.  The  commit- 
tee, appointed  for  reforming  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  obferve, 
that  the  original  confedion  is  com- 
pofed of  no  lefs  than  five  and  twen- 
ty particulars  ; each  of  which  they 
examined  apart,  except  one,  res 
felis-,  the  flower  of  which  is  too  fmall 
to  be  gathered  in  fuflicient  quanti- 
tity  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine, and  the  plant  is  poffefied  of 
hurtful  qualities,  as  is  experienced 
in  cattle  that  feed  where  it  grows. 
In  this  examination,  many  of  the 
extrads  came  out  fo  very  naufeous, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  retain  them, 
confident  with  any  due  regard  to 
the  tafte  of  the  compofition.  But 
fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with  any 
of  the  reft,  being  of  a tolerable 
tafte  and  flavour,  were  compounded 
in  different  proportions ; and  when, 
after  many  trials,  a compofition  was 
approved,  the  quantity  of  each  ma- 
terial, that  would  yield  the  propor- 
tion of  extrad  which  entered  that 
compofition,  was  calculated,  and 
thence  the  proportions  colleded,  as 
now  fet  down  ; after  which  the 
compound  extrad  was  made,  and 
found  to  anfwer  expedation. 

The  confedion,  as  now  reform- 
ed, is  a fufficiently  grateful,  and 

mo- 
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moderately  warm  cordial ; and  fre- 
quently given  in  that  intention, 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a fcruple 
or  upwards,  in  bolufes  and  draughts. 
The  extract  retains  a confiderable 
fhare  of  the  flavour  and  virtue  of 
the  ingredients,  though  not  near 
fo  much  as  if  a rectified  fpirit  had 
been  employed.  The  operator 
ihould  be  particularly  careful  to 
extra#  as  much  from  the  ingre- 
dients as  the  fpirit  will  take  up; 
otherwife  the  infpiitated  matter 
turns  out  fo  thin,  and  of  fo  little 
tenacity,  that  the  powders  are  apt 
to  feparate  and  fubfide  from  it  in 
keeping.  The  crabs-claw  powder 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  necefla- 
ry,  and  is  infertcd  rather  in  compli- 
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ance  with  the  original,  ^han  from 
its  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine. 

ELECTAR1UM  CARDIACUM 
vel  CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  Confection. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  three 
ounces ; 

Candied  nutmegs,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams; 

Cinnamon,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  an  elec- 
tary, according  to  art. 


Extracts,  by  long  Dlgejlion. 


SECT.  V. 

1 

Extracts  by  long  Digeftion. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
chapter,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  the  virtues  of  vegetable  decoc- 
tions are  altered  by  long  boiling. 
Decoctions  or  infufions  of  draltic 
vegetables,  by  long  continued  boil- 
ing or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and 
more  of  their  virulence  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  depofit  more  and 
more  of  a grofs  fediment,  refulting 
probably  from  the  decompofition  of 
their  aftive  parts.  On  this  foun- 
dation it  has  been  attempted  to  ob- 
tain fafe  and  mild  preparations  from 
fundry  virulent  drugs;  and  fome  of 
the  chemifts  have  ftrongly  recom- 
mended the  procefs,  though  with- 
out fpecifying,  or  giving  any  inti- 
mation of,  the  continuance  of  boil- 
ing requisite  for  producing  the  due 
mildnefs  in  different  fubje#s.  M. 
Baume,  in  his  Elemens  de pharmacies 
lately  published,  has  given  a parti- 
cular account  of  an  extra#  of  opi- 
um prepared  on  this  principle;  the 
fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows. 


Extract  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
digejlion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water.  Strain  the 
deco#ion,  and  boil  the  remain- 
der once  or  twice  in  frefh  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as  is 
difloluble  in  water  may  be  got 
out.  Evaporate  the  drained  de- 
coftions  to  about  fix  quarts  ; 
which  being  put  into  a tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a fand  bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a fire  as  may  make 
the  liquor  nearly  boil,  for  three 
months  together,  if  the  fire  be 
continued  day  and  night,  and  for 
fix  months,  if  it  be  intermitted 
in  the  night  : filling  up  the  vcf- 
fel  with  water  in  proportion  to 
the  evaporation  ; and  feraping, 
the  bottom  with  a wooden  fpa- 
tula  from  time  to  time,  to  get 
off  the  fediment  which  begins  to 
precipitate  after  fome  days  di- 
geftion. 
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geftion.  The  fediment  needs 
not  to  be  taken  out  till  the  boil- 
ing be  finilhed  ; at  which  time 
the  liquor  is  to  be  /trained  when 
cold,  and  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
traCl,  of  a due  confilience  for 
being  formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boiling, 
the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confi- 
derably  expedited,  and  the  fix 
months  digeftion  reduced  to  four 
months  : that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digeftion,  a thick,  vifcous,  oily 
matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and  forms  a 
tenacious  Ikin  as  the  liquor  cools  ; 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to 
effential  oils,  though  wanting  their 
volatility:  that  the  oil  begins  to 
difappear  about  the  end  of  the  fir  11 
month,  but  ftill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming 
oily  clouds  as  often  as  the  liquor 
cools  : that  the  refin  at  the  fame 
time  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  cool- 
ing, preferving  for  a long  while  its 
relinous  form,  but  by  degrees  be- 
coming powdery,  and  incapable  of 
being  any  longer  foftened,  or  made 
to  cohere  by  the  heat : that  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhed,  part  of  it 
ftill  continues  a perfect  refin,  diffo- 
luble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an 
indiffoluble  powder  : that  when  the 
digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  next  day,  it  yields  a brownifh 
earthy-faline  matter,  called  the  el- 
fential  fait  of  opium,  in  figure  near- 
ly like  the  fedative  fait  obtained 
from  borax,  intermingled  with 
fmall  needled  cryftals.  He  gives 
an  account  of  his  having  made  this 
preparation  fix  or  feven  times.  The 
veffel  he  made  ufe  of  was  about 
two  inches  and  a half  diameter  in 
the  mouth  : the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a day,  and  from  a hundred 
and  thirty  to  a hundred  and  forty 


quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  lixty-four  ounces  of  opium, 
feventeen  ounces  remained  undif- 
folved  in  the  water  : the  quantity 
of  relinous  matter,  precipitated 
during  the  digeftion,  was  twelve 
ounces  : from  the  liquor,  evaporat- 
ed to  a quart,  he  obtained  a dram 
of  eflential  fait,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ; the  liquor 
being  then  further  evaporated  to  a 
pilular  confidence,  the  weight  of 
theextradl  was  thirty-one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refmous  parts  ; and  that  the 
gummy  extract,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with  the 
calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  diverted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  productive 
of  the  diforders,  which  opium  itfelf, 
and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occafion.  A cafe  is 
mentioned,  from  which  the  inno- 
cence and  mildnefs  of  the  medicine 
are  apparent  ; fifty  grains  having 
been  taken  in  a day,  and  found  to 
agree  well,  where  the  common 
opiate  preparations  could  not  be 
borne.  But  what  fliare  it  pofiefles 
of  the  proper  virtues  of  opium,  is 
not  fo  clear;  for  the  cure  of  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and 
vomitings,  which  at  length  hap- 
pened after  the  extract  had  been 
continued  daily  in  the  above  dofes 
for  feveral  years  (p.vjicurs  annees) 
cannot  perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly 
to  the  medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  be  juft;  a preparation 
equivalent  to  the  above  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a much  fhorter  time.  If 
the  intention  be  to  feparate  the  re- 
finous  and  oily  parts  of  opium, 
they  may  be  feparated,  by  means 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many 
hours  as  the  digeftion  requires 

months. 
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months.  The  Reparation  will  alfo  di/ToIve,  has  little,  or  rather  no- 
be  as  complete  in  regard  to  the  re-  thing  of  its  foporific  power, 
maininggum,  though  feme  part  of  There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 

a h0  m u iaT’  thaC  by  whatever  ®eansPwe 

a little  of  it  being  taicen  up  by  the  deitroy  or  diminilh  what  is  called 

fpmt  along  with  the  other  pan-  the  narcotic,  foporific,  virulent 


ciples 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
its  peculiar  vircues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afeer- 
tained ; but  thus  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure 


quality  of  opium,  we  fhall  deftroy 
or  diminifh  likewife  its  falutary 
operation.  For  the  ill  effefts, 
which  it  produces  in  certain  cafes, 
feem  to  be  only  the  necefTary  confe- 
rences of  the  fame  power,  by  which 


gum,  freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  others. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Empyreumatic  Oils. 


V^Eoetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitu- 
mens, on  being  urged  with  a red 
heat,  htue  their  original  properties 
deflroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  produdls  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  what  pre-exifled  in 
the  fubjett.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a part  is  changed 
into  alhes,  a part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diffolved  by  the  air.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  ciofe  veffels  (as 
in  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts),  they  are  re- 
folved into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubflances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver  ; and  a black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  further  alterable 
in  ciofe  veffels,  on  admitting  air, 
burns  into  white  afhes.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
empyreumatic , are  the  objedts  of  tne 
prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however,  being  obtained  in  the 
fame  procefs  with  certain  faline 
bodies  of  more  importance  than 
themfelves,  are  referred  to  the 
head  of  Saline  Preparations. 

OLEUM  BUXr. 

Oil  of  box. 

Lond. 

Diftil  pieces  of  box  wcod  in  a re- 
tort, with  a fand-heat  gradually 
increafed.  The  oil  will  come 
over  along  with  an  acid  fpirit, 
which  is  to  be  feparated  by  a fun- 
nel. 


OLEUM  GUA1ACI. 

Oil  of  guaiacutn . 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 
cum  into  an  earthen  long-neck, 
or  a glafs  retort,  and  diftil  either 
in  a land -bath  or  an  open  fire, 
increafing  the  heat  by  degrees. 
At  fir  ft  an  acid  liquor  will  come 
over,  afterwards  a light  red  oil, 
and  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  fire,  a thick  black  oil 
which  finks  through  the  other 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. » 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  of 
wood. 

The  retort  may  be  filled  almoft 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmall 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a glafs 
receiver  with  a pafte  made  of  lin- 
feed  meal  and  water:  fet  the  retort 
on  the  bottom  of  a deep  iron  pot, 
with  a little  fand  under  it  ; and  fill 
up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firit  a gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  it  to  the  utmoft  that 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  mull  be  had  not  to 
raife  th<f  hent  too  fail  when  the 
fir  ft  redtjlifti  oil  begins  to  come 
over ; for  at  this  time,  a large 
quantity  of  elailic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  be  urged,  or  if  it  be  not  allow- 
ed an  exit,  will  burft  the  veffels. 

When 
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When  the  dillillation  is  finifhed,  and 
the  vefl'els  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor.  The  method  of 
performing  this  by  the  funnel,  as 
directed  in  the  firfl  of  the  above 
procefl'es,  is  as  follows  : Pour  the 
Several  liquors  into  a glafs  funnel, 
whofe  (lem  is  llopt  by  the  finger. 
The  ponderous  black  oil  finks  low- 
ermoft  ; fuffer  this  to  run  out ; then 
clofe  the  Item  again,  and  afterwards 
feparate  the  acid  liquor  from  the 
lighter  oil,  in  the  fame  manner. 
They  are  more  perfedtly  feparated, 
by  pouring  them  into  a hollow  cone 
of  filtering  paper,  moiflened  with 
water,  and  placed  in  a funnel  : the 
acid  liquor  pafles  through,  and  the 
oil  remains  on  the  paper. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities : they  have  all  a very  dif- 
agreeable  acrid  talle,  and  a burnt 
ftinking  fmell  ; without  any  thing 
of  the  peculiar  flavour,  tafle,  or  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjedl  which  afforded 
them.  The  prefent  practice  rar  ly 
employs  thofe  oils  any  otherwife 
than  for  external  purpofes,  as  the 
cleanfing  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
tooth-ach,  againfl:  fome  kinds  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
aches,  and  the  like  ; and  for  thefe 
not  very  often. 

OLEUM  LATEPJTIUM. 

Oil  cf  bricks. 

Lend. 

Heat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 
l'oakcd  up  all  the  oil:  then  break 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to 
be  convehiently  put  into  a re- 
tort; and  diltil  with  a fand-heat 
gradually  increafed.  An  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a fpirit, 
which  is  to  be  feparated  from  it 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

- 


Th  j s preparation  has  had  a place 
in  mod  difpenfatories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  oleum  philofo- 
phorum,  fandtum,  divinum,  bene- 
didtum,  and  others,  as  improper  as 
that,  under  which  it  flands  above, 
it  is  really  oil  olive,  rendered 
flrongly  empyreumatic  by  heat. 
The  fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than 
phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
burnt  flavour  of  the  oil.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 
purpofes,  particularly  againfl  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  deafnefs  ana 
tingling  of  the  ears.  Sec.  and 
has  fometimes  been  given  inward- 
ly. But  common  pradfice  feems 
to  have  now  entirely  rejedled  this 
loathfome  remedy ; and  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  have  expunged 
it  from  their  book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARBA- 
DENSIS. 

Oil  of  Barbadoes  tar. 

Lond. 

Diftil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a fand- 
heat.  An  oil  will  arife,  together 
with  a fpirit,  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated from  it. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obfeives,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
diflillation  ; that  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal 
ar.d  then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfedlly  fluid  ; 
that  this  oil  has  a property  fimilap 
to  that  of  the  tindlure  of  nephritic 
wood  in  water,  appearing  blue 
when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  betwixt 
the  eye  and  the  light.  By  long 
keeping,  I have,  obferved  it  to  lofe 
this  property.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs 
difagreeable  than  the  foregoing 
oils,  though  very  acrid  and  ftimu- 
lating.  £**“*“*■* 
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OLEUM  TERKBINTHIN^E 
JETHEREUM  ; et  cmpyreu- 
maticum  five  BALSAMUM. 

The  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  ami 
the  empyreumatic  oil  or  balfam. 

Lend. 

Diftil  the  eflential  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a retort,  with  a very  gentle 
fire,  until  what  remains  has  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  a bal- 

lam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  from  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diftillation  ol 
the  eflential  oil.  Upon  diall- 
ing this  in  a retort,  at  firfl  a por- 
tion of  thin  oil  arifes,  which  is 
to  be  kept  by  itfelf,  and  after- 
wards a thick  balfam.  There  re- 
mains in  the  retort  a blackilh  re- 
fin, called  colophony. 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quanity  of  turpentine, 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  fill  one  half : then  lute  on 
a receiver,  and  diftil  in  a fand- 
bath.  Apply  at  firfl  a gentle 
heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
will  come  over;  and  on  gradually 
increafing  the  fire,  a limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 
of  turpentine  ; at  length  a yel- 
low oil  will  arife.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a refinou6  mafs,  called  colopho- 
ny : which  if  ftill  further  urged 
with  fucceflive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firfl  a red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver. 

These  procefles  are  tedious,  and 
accompanied  with  a good  deal  c: 
danger  ; for  unlefs  the  luting  be 
very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will 
be  apt  to  get  through,  which  if  it 
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catch  fire,  will  infallibly  burft  the 
veflels.  The  oil  here  called  ethe- 
real, does  not  confiderabiy  differ  in 
fpecific  gravity,  fmeil,  talle,  or  me- 
dical qualities,  from  the  cheaper 
one  obtained  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter in  the  common  flill  : nor  are  the 
empyreumatic  thin  oil  and  balfam 
of  any  great  efteem  in  pra&ice. 

OLEUM  COPAIViE  COMPO- 
SITUM. 

Compound  oil  of  balfam  of  copaiva. 

Lend. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of 
copaiva,  and  four  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum.  Diftil  them  in  a re- 
tort, continuing  the  operation  till 
a pint  of  oil  come  over. 

This  mixture, undifri lied , proves 
a medicine  of  conliderable  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  Ac.  In  diftii- 
lation,  the  guaiacum  gives  over 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  fame 
purpofe  that  bricks  do  in  the  oleum 
lateritium.  The  balfam  difliiled 
in  a retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firfl  a light  coloured 
oil,  fmelling  confideiably  of  the 
fubjeft  ; this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a darker  coloured  oil,  and 
afterwards  by  a blue  one,  both 
which  have  little  ocher  fmcll  than 
the  empyreumatic  one  that  diftin- 
guifhcs  the  oils  of  this  clafs  r their 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrimo- 
nious. This  balfam  difliiled  with 
water,  yields  as  much  eflential  oil, 
as  above  of  empyieumatic. 

OLEUM  CERiE. 

Oil  of  wax. 

Edinb. 

Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  fand,  <tnd  diftil  in 
a retort  placed  in  a fand  furnace. 
At  firfl  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  and 
afterwards  a thick  oil,  which 
flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be  heated  by  applying 
a live  coal.  This  may  be  refti- 
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fied  into  a thin  oil,  by  diililling 
it  feveral  times,  without  addi- 
tion, in  a land-heat. 

Boerhaave  direfts  the  wax,  cut 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
firlt,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it  ; 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 
thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a neater,  and  much 
lefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  Boerhaave  greatly  com- 
mends this  oil  for  roughnefs  and 
chaps  of  the  (kin,  and  fimilar  pur- 
pofes : the  college  of  Strafburg 

fpeak  alfo  of  its  being  given  inter- 
nally, and  fay  it  is  a powerful 
diuretic  (ingens  diurtticum)  in  dofes 
of  from  two  to  four  and  more 
drops  ; but  its  dilagreeable  fmell 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe 
among  us. 

Oleum  a k t m a t.  e D 1 p p e t n . 

Dippcl's  animal  oil. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic oil  diltilled  from  ani- 
mal fubftances,  as  that  of  harts- 
horn (the  preparation  of  which 
is  defcribed  along  with  that  of 
the  volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  in 
the  following  chapter).'  Put  it 
into  a glafs  retort,  and  having 
fitted  on  a receiver,  dillil  in  a 
fand-heat  The  oil  will  arife 
paler  coloured  and  lefs  fetid  ; 
and  a black  coaly  matter  will 
remain  behind.  Repeat  the  dif- 
ti llation  in  frefh  retorts,  till  the 
oil  ceafe  to  leave  any  feces,  and 
till  it  lofe  its  iil  fmell,  and  ac- 
quire an  agreeable  one. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed 
in  this  procefs  Ihould  be  conficjer- 
able  ; for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftil- 
lations,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft, 
to  a fmall  portion  of  its  original 
quantity.  The  diftillation  mult 


be  repeated,1  st  leaft,  twelve  times; 
and  frequently. the  requifite  fubti- 
lization  will  fcarcely  be  obtained 
with  lefs  than  twenty  diitillations. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  effect  may  be  ex- 
pedited, by  mixing  the  oil  with 
quicklime  into  a foft  pafte ; the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the 
grofs  matter,  than  would  remain 
without  fuch  an  addition. 

Animal  oils  thus)  ret  ified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable  fmell 
and  talle.  They  are  firongly  re- 
commended as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman  re- 
ports, that  they  procure  a calm  and 
fweet  deep,  which  continues  often 
for  twenty  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debi- 
lity, but  rather  leaving  the  patient 
more  alert  and  chearful  than  be- 
fore : that  they  procure  likewife  a 
gentle  fvveat,  without  increafir.g 
the  heat  of  the  biood  : that  given 
to  twenty  drops  or  more,  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  fix  hours  before  the 
acceflion  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
they  frequently  remove  the  difor- 
der  : and  that  they  are  likewife  a 
very  generous  remedy  in  inveterate 
and  chronical  epilepfies,  and  in 
convulfive  motions,  efpecially  if 
given  before  the  ufual  time  of  the 
attack,  and  preceded  by  proper 
evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vege«- 
tables,  rectified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillatipns,  fuffer 
a like  change  with  the  animal  ; 
lofing  tneir  dark  colour  and  offen- 
five  lmell,  and  becoming  limpid, 
penetrating,  and  agreeable.  In  this 
date  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the 
animal  oils,  to  be  anodyne,  anti- 
fpafmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  or  fu- 
dorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all 
the  empyreumatic  oils  difTolve  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the  oftener 
they  are  rettified  or  rediitilled,  they 
' £ e 3 diffplvs 
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diffolve  the  more  readily:  a cir- 
cumftance  in  which  they  differ  re- 
markably from  effential  oils,  which, 
by  repeated  diltil lations,  become 
more  and  more  difficult  of  foiution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 
ly poffefs  the  virtues,  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by 
experience  ; the  tedioufnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  rectification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  gene* 
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ral  ufe,  or  being  often  made. 
They  are  liable  alfo  to  a more  ma- 
terial inconvenience  in  regard  tq 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnels 
in  their  quality  : for  how  perfect- 
ly foever  they  be  rectified,  they 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  proce  s,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid* 
nefs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Salts  and  Saline  Preparations . 

- - A. ■ 

SECT.  I. 

Fixt  alkaline  Salts. 


THE  allies  of  moft  vegetables, 
lteeped  or  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  to  it  a faline  fubltance,  fe- 
parabie  in  a folid  form  by  evapo- 
rating the  water.  This  kind  of 
fait  never  pre-exUls  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, but  is  always  generated  during 
the  burning.  It  is  called  fixt  alka- 
line fait. 

SAL  TARTARL 
Salt  of  tartar, 
bond. 

JLet  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  itrong  brown  paper,  firft  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a proper  vei- 
fel,  and  e spoied  to  the  fire,  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out  : then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  and  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remain  a dry  fait;  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a vefiel  clofely  llopt, 

Edinb. 

Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tarter  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace till  it  become  exceedingly 
white.  Then  diflolve  ic  in  warm 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
evaporate  it  in  a clean  iron  vef- 
fel,  till  a fait  be  left  behind, 
perfectly  dry,  and  white  as  fnovv; 
obferving  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  to  keep  the  matter  con- 
tinually itirring  with  an  iron  la- 
dle, to  prevent  it  kicking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  velfel. 


If  a flronger  fait  of  tartar  be 
required,  let  the  white  fait  be 
melted  in  a crucible,  with  the 
moll  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and 
reverberated  for  fome  hours,  till 
it  have  acquired  a greenifn  or 
blue  colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fic  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  fixe  fait  ; the  only  dif- 
ference i , that  the  white  affords  a 
fomewhat  larger  quantity  than  the 
other  ; from  fixteen  ounces  of  this 
fort,  upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  may  be  obtained. 
The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  fma'ler  pieces  of  the  tartar  from 
dropping  down  into  the  affi-hole, 
thr  ough  the  incerftires  of  the  coals, 
upon  firft  injecting  it  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  luifidently  burnt  at 
firfi)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  : nor  is  the 
greenilh,  or  blue  colour,  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  it?  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed 
to  a vehement  fire  : for  if  the  cru- 
cible be  perfectly  clean,  clofe  co- 
vered, and  has  ltood  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberated ever  fo  long  ; whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a flight  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  crucible,  or  a fpark 
of  coal  falling  in,  fhall  in  a few 
E e 4 minutes 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour 
admired.  The  colour,  in  cffeft,  is 
a mark  rather  cf  its  containing 
fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of 
its  flrength. 

This  fait  has  a pungent  fiery 
tafte  ; and  occafions  in  the  mouth 
a kind  of  urinous  flavour,  proba- 
bly from  a refolution  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  faliva.  It  readily 
difl'olves  in  water,  and  deliquiates 
in  the  air,  bui  is  not  a&ed  upon 
by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inllead  of 
being  difl'olved  by  vinous  fpirits, 
if  a faturated  folution  of  it  in  wa- 
ter be  dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  mix  therewith,  but  fall 
diflintt  to  the  bottom  ; if  water 
be  mixed  with  the  fpirit,  the  ad- 
dition of  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  im- 
bibe the  water,  and  form  with  it, 
as  in  the  other  cafe,  a dittinft  fluid 
at  the  bottom.  This  property  af- 
fords a commodious  method  of 
depnlegmating  vinous  fpirits,  or 
feparating  their  watery  part,  as  we 
have  already  feen. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  folutiojis  of  it 
in  water,  raife  an  effervefcence  on 
the  admixture  of  acid  liquors,  and 
deftroy  their  acidity,  the  alkaii  and 
acid  uniting  together  into  a com- 
pound of  new  qualities,  called  neu- 
tral. Earthy  fubftances,  and  rnofl: 
metallic  bodies,  previoufiy  difiolv- 
ed  in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of  the 
blue  flowers  cf  plants,  or  their  in- 
fufions,  to  a green.  It  has  the  fame 
effett  on  the  bright  red  flowers,  and 
on  the  colourlefs  infufions  of  white 
ones  ; but  in  many  of  the  dark  red, 
as  thofe  of  the  wild  poppy,  and  of 
the  yellow  ones,  it  produces  no  fuch 
change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefv  all 
the  animal  juices,  except  m:ik : 


corrode  the  fiefhy  parrs  into  a kind 
of  mucous  matter;  concrete  with 
animal  fats,  and  vegetable  oils, 
into  foap  ; and  difiolve  fulphur 
into  a red  liquor  ; efpccially  if 
afiifted  by  a boiling  heat,  and 
mingled  with  quicklime,  which 
greatly  promotes  their  activity. 
On  pure  earths  and  ftones,  thefe 
liquors  have  no  fenfible  aftion  ; 
but  if  the  earth  or  flones  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  the  weight 
of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged  with'  a 
ftrong  fire,  they  melt  along  with 
it,  and  become  afterwards  perfect- 
ly foluble  both  in  water  and  by  the 
moifture  of  the  air.  With  a fmall- 
er  proportion  of  the  fait,  as  an  equal 
weight,  they  run  into  an  indiflolu- 
ble  glaffy  matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
are,  ro  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
oblii uCtions,  ar.d  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A dilute  folution 
of  it,  drunk  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat.  If  that  eva- 
cuation be  not  favoured,  its  fenfi- 
ble operation  is  by  urine,  it  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  coftive  ha- 
bits, efpecially  if  a few  grains  of 
aloes  be  occafionally  interpofed  ; 
with  this  advantage  above  other 
purgatives  and  laxatives,  that  when 
the  complaint  is  or.ee  removed,  it 
is  not  apt  to  return.  Where  aci- 
dities abound  in  the  firfl  paflages, 
this  fait  abforbi  the  acid,  and  unites 
with  it,  into  a mild  aperient  neutral 
fait.  As  one  of  its  principal  ope, 
rations  is  to  render  the  animal 
fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  they  are  already  colliquated, 
as  in  feurvies,  and  in  all  putrid 
diforaers  in  general,  this  medicine 
is  improper.  The  common  dole  cf 
the  fait  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  a Icruple  ; in  fome  circumflances 
it  has  been  extended  to  a dram,  in 
which  -cafe  it  muft  always  be  largely 
diluted  with  watery  liquors. 


Chap.  8. 

SAL  ABSINTHII. 

Salt  of  wormwood. 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
either  frefh  gathered  or  mode- 
rately dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  and  with  a gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  alhes.  Boil 
thefe  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a dry  fait  be 
left  behind.  This  proves  of  a 
brown  colour : by  repeated  fo- 
lution,  filtration, and  infpiffation, 
it  becomes  at  length  pure  and 
white. 

It  is.  generally  expedfed  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  fnops,  and  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  re- 
commended will  fcarcely  render  it 
fo  ; the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the 
plant,  on  which  the  brown  colour 
depends,  not  being  effectually  fe- 
parable  without  ftrong  calcination. 
If  the  afnes  have  been  fully  calcin- 
ed before  the  affufion  of  water,  the 
fait  will  turn  out  white  at  once. 

L ond. 

Let  the  alhes  of  wormwood  [with 
which  the  (hops  are  ufually  fup- 
plied  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  veffel,  and  kept  red- 
-hot over  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
often  Birring  them  that  what  oily 
piatter  remains  may  be  burnt 
out ; then  boil  the  a(hes  in  wa- 
ter, filter  the  ley  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a dry  fait  re- 
mains ; which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
veffel  clofe  ftopt. 

After  the  fame  manner  a fixt  al- 
kaline fait  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
this  kind  of  fait  [£.]  as  bean- 
ltalks,  broom,  &c.  [£.] 

These  falts are  obtained  to  great- 
er advantage  from  dry  plants  than 
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from  green  ones  ; they  mull:  not 
however  be  too  dry  or  too  old  ; for 
in  fuch  cafe  they  afford  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  fait.  The  fire  fhould 
be  fo  managed,  as  that  the  fubjedk 
may  burn  freely,  yet  not  burft  into 
violent  flame.  This  laft  circum- 
Itance  Would  greatly  leffen  the  yield 
of  the  fait;  and  a very  clofe  fmo- 
thering  heat  would  have  this  effedt 
in  a greater  degree.  Hence  the 
afhes  of  charcoal  fcarce  yield  any 
fait,  whillt  the  wood  it  was  made 
from,  if  burnt  at  firft  in  the  open 
air,  affords  a large  quantity. 

If  the  alhes  be  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft  remains  in 
them  unconfumed  : and  hence  the 
fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 
Tacheneus,  Boerhaave,  and  others, 
have  entertained  a very  high  opi- 
nion of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endea- 
vour as  much  as  poflible  to  retain 
the  oil  in  them.  They  are  never- 
thelefs  liable  to  a great  inconve- 
nience, uncertainty  in  point  of 
llrength,  without  promifing  any 
advantage  to  counterbalance  it.  If 
the  common  alkalies  be  required  to 
be  made  milder  and  lefs  acrimoni- 
ous (which  is  the  only  point  aimed 
at  in  the  making  of  thefe  medica- 
ted fairs,  as  they  are  called)  they 
may  be  occafionally  rendered  fo  by 
fuitable  additions.  Pure  alkalies, 
united  with  a certain  quantity  of 
cxprefled  oil,  compofe  (as  we  (haH 
fee  hereafter)  a perfedt  foap,  in 
which  the  pungent  tafte  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  is  totally  fuppreffed.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  on  the 
fame  principle  the  pungency  may 
be  covered  in  part,  and  this  pro- 
portior.ably  to  the  quantity  of  oily 
matter  combined.  But  we  may 
obtain  more  elegantly,  by  a procefs- 
de fcri bed  in  page  427  (under  the 
title  of  Sal  alkalinus  falis  marini) 
a perfedUy  pure  white  alkaline 


Fixt  alkaline  Saks. 
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fait,  of  all  the  mildndfs  that  can  be 
wilhed. 

The  (hops  were  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a great  number  of  th'-fe 
falts,  which  are  now  very  judici- 
oufly  rejected  ; thofe  here  retained 
being  abundantly  fufiicient  to  an- 
fvver  all  the  ufcful  purpofes  that  can 
be  expedted  front  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.  All  fl  :t  alkaline  falts, 
from  whatever  vegetable  they  may 
be  obtained  (thofe  of  certain  ma- 
rine plants  excepted,  which  partake 
of  fea  fait  or  its  alkali)  are  nearly 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  not 
diilinguifhable  from  each  other,  at 
leaft  in  their  effeft  as  meclidnes  ; 
and  hence  the  college  of  London, 
in  molt  of  the  compofitions  where- 
in thefe  forts  of  falts.  are  ingredi- 
ents, allow  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  to 
be  ufed. 

Some  differences  indeed  arc  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepared; 
but  thefe  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  procefs  for  obtaining 
them  is  conduced,  or  on  lome  fa- 
line  matters  of  a different  kind, 
which  either  pre-exifted  in  the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
procefs,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A variatio.n  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal- 
cined, occafions  a difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce  : the  more 
vehement  and  lading  the  fire  (to  a 
certain  degree)  the  more  acrid  is 
the  fait.  The  circuml’ances  of 
tiling  the  allies  frelh  burnt,  or  after 
the\  have  been  long  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  of  applying  the  water  hot 
or  cold  to  the  allies,  likewife  make 
a confiderable  variation.  By  long 
expo! u re  to  the  air,  even  the  alka- 
lies that  have  been  madecaultic  by 
quicklime,  lofe  all  the  adventitious 
acrimony  which  they  had  received 
from  that  treatment  ; the  chemilts 
affirm,  that  they  imbibe  alfo  from 
the  air,  in  a length  of  time,  a por- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid,  by  which  a 
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part  of  them  is  converted  into  a neu- 
tral fait,  the  fame  with  the  tartarus 
•uitrio!a!us  of  the  fhops  ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  fuch  a fait  is  often 
found  among  the  alhes  of  vegeta- 
bles ; though  it  does  not,  perhaps, 
arife  from  that  origin.  Boiling  wa- 
ter takes  up  this  neutral  fait  from 
the  alhes;  whilft  cold  . water  ex- 
tracts from  them  only  the  pure  al- 
kaline fait,  un'iefs  it  be  ufed  in  too 
large  a"quantity,  or  fuffered  to  Hand 
too  long  upon  them.  Boiling  water 
diffolves  alfo  more  than  cold,  of 
the  oily  parts  of  the  fubjett,  if  any 
remained  unconfumed. 

N'lTRUM  FIXUM, 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces  ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drams. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  :n  a mortar,  and 
inject  the  mixture,  by  a little  at  a 
time,  into  a red-hoc  crucible.  A 
deflagration,  or  a bright  flame 
with  a hiding  noife,  happens  on 
each  injetion.  The  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  firong  for  half  an 
hour. 

Nitre  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deflroyed  or  chang- 
ed to  another  nature  ; and  the  re- 
maining fair  proves  merely  alka- 
line, not  different  in  quality  from 
the  fal  tartari,  except  that  a very 
minute  portion  of  the  nitre  gene- 
rally remains  unchanged  ; the  fait 
is  purified  by  folution  in  water,  fil- 
tration, and  evaporation.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  fait  receives  no 
feniible  addition  from  the  vegetable 
coal  employed  for  the  deflagration  ; 
for  the  alhes  of  charcoal  have  very 
little  faline  matter  ; and  the  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  above  directed, 
yields  only  a grain  or  two  of  alhes. 

Sal 
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Sal  alkalinussalis  marini. 

The  alkaline  fait  of  Jca  Jalt. 
Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  led.  vi.  of 
this  chapter)  four  ounces  ; 

Charcoal,  five  drams.  * 

Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding proceis. 

Cubical  nitre  is  compofcd  of 
the  nitrous  acid  united  with  the  al- 
kaline baiis  of  fca  fait  : the  acid 
being  here  feparated  in  the  defla- 
gration, that  alkali  remains  nearly 
pure.  Ic  pofTelles  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tion ; changing  blue  flowers,  green  ; 
difTolving  oils,  lalts,  and  lulphur  ; 
bringing  earths  and  ftones  into  fu- 
fion,  and  forming  with  them,  ac- 
cording to  its  quantity,  either  a vi- 
treous, or  folubie compound  ; effer- 
vefeing  with  acids,  precipitating 
earths,  and  metals  diffolved  in 
them,  and  uniting  with  the  acid  in- 
to a neutral  fait.  It  differs  from 
the  foregoing  alkalies,  in  being 
much  milder  in  talle  ; not  fo  rea- 
dily difiblving  in  water  ; not  at  all 
deliquiating  in  the  air  ; eatily  af- 
fuming,  like  neutral  fa  Its,  a eryf- 
talline  form  ; and  yielding,  with 
each  of  the  common  acids,  com- 
pounds very  fenfibly  different,  both 
in  their  form  and  qualities,  from 
thole  which  refuk  from  the  coa'i- 
tion  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  with 
the  refpective  acids.  The  cryltals 
of  this  fait  itfelf  are  prifmatic, 
greatly  rclembling  thofe  of  the  fait 
called  fal  mirabiie a (See  the  fec- 
tion  of  neutral  falts.)  Hxpoied  to  a 
warm  air,  they  fall  into  a porous, 
friable  trials,  and  lofe  above  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight 

How  far  this  falc  differs  in  me- 
dical virtue  from  the  other  alkalies, 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
pofleffes  the  fame  general  virtues ; 


and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  confiderable  dofes. 

A fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing  an 
admixture  of  the  common  vegetable 
alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant,  and 
iome  other  places,  from  the  allies 
of  certain  marine  plants,  called 
kali  ; which  plants  are  fuppofed  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  name  alkali. 
The  falc  of  the  kali  plants  is  called 
foda  or  bariglia  : it  has  been  long 
uled  medicinally  in  France,  and  is 
now  introduced  into  pra&ice  in  this 
country  ; but  the  above  pure  alkali 
cxtra&ed  from  fea  fait,  is  doubtlefs 
preferable  to  it. 

LIXIVIUM  TARTARI  [L. j 
Liquamen  falis  tartari,  vulgo  Ole- 
um tartari  per  deliquium  [2?.] 

Ley  of  tartar. 

Or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Land. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
be  fee  in  a moift  place,  that  it 
may  liquefy. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar 
in  a ilat  glals  di(h,  and  expofe  it 
to  the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a 
moift  place.  It  will  run  into  a 
liquor,  which  is  either  to  be  fil- 
tered through  paper,  or  feparated 
from  the  feces  by  decantation. — 
The  higher  the  lalthas  been  cal- 
cined, the  more  readily  will  it 
relent  in  the  air. 

Thi;  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effected  by  expofing  them  to 
a moift  air,  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  diretlly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 
diffolved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
ficcated  ; yet,  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  Hill 

depofit 
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depofit  a portion  of  earthy  matter  : 
but  it  mull;  be  obferved,  that  the 
exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an 
earthy  matter  on  being  difl'olved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deliqui- 
ated  in  the  air.  Whether  it  leaves 
more  in  one  circumflance  than  in 
the  other,  I have  not  examined. 
The  deliquiated  lixivium  is  laid  to 
contain  nearly  one  part  of  alkaline 
fait  to  three  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 
]t  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the 
lixivium  itfelf,  whether  the  white 
alhes  of  tartar,  or  the  fait  extracted 
from  them  be  ufed:  but,  as  the 
allies  leave  a much  greater  quantity 
of  earth,  the  feparation  of  the  ley 
proves  more  troublelome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM. 

Soap  leys. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rufiia  pot-alh. 

Quicklime,  each  equal  weights. 
Gradually  fprinkleon  them  as  much 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime  ; 
then  pour  on  more  water,  flir- 
ring  the  whole  together,  that  the 
fait  may  be  diffolved  : let  the  ley 
fettle,  pour  it  off  into  another 
vefi'el,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
filter  it.  A wine  pint  of  this 
ley,  meafured  with  the  greatefl 
exattnefs,  ought  to  weigh  juft 
fixteen  ounces  troy.  If  it  prove 
heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it 
exceeds  this  weight,  add  to  each 
pint  of  the  liquor  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  water  by  meafure  : if 
lighter,  boil  it  till  the  like  quan- 
tity be  wafted,  or  pour  it  upon 
frelh  lime  and  afhes. 

Quicklime  greatly  increafes 
the  ftrength  of  alkaline  fairs  ; and 
hence  this  ley  is  much  more  acri- 
monious, and  afts  more  powerfully 
as  a menftruum  on  oils,  fats,  &c. 
than  a fclution  of  the  pot-afh  alone. 
The  lime  Ihould  be  ufed  frelh  from 
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the  kiln  ; by  long  keeping,  even  in 
clofe  veffels,  it  lofes  much  of  its 
ftrength  : fuch  fhould  be  made 

choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or 
calcined,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in 
this  procefs,  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs.  The 
common  metallic  ones  would  be 
corroded  by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to 
aifcolour,  or  communicate  difagree- 
abLe  qualities  to  it.  If  it  fhould  be 
needful  to  filter  or  ftrain  the  liquor, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  filter  or 
ltraincr  muft  be  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter : woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of 
filtering  paper  which  is  made  of 
animal  fubftances,  are  quickly  cor- 
rqded  and  diflblved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  mofl  conveniently 
weighed  in  a narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure of  a wine  pint  may  arife  fome 
height  into  its  neck  ; the  place  to 
which  it  reaches  being  marked 
with  a diamond.  A pint  of  the 
common  leys  of  our  foft  foapmakers 
weighs  more  than  fixteen  ounces. 
It  has  been  found  that  their  foap-r 
ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard 
here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomething  lefs  than  an  equal  meat 
furc  of  water. 

LAPIS  SEPTICUS,  feu  CAUTE- 
RIU.V1  POTENTIALE. 

The  feptic  Jlone , or  potential 
cautery. 

Ed:nb. 

Take  of  Pot-afh, 

Quicklime,  each  equal 
parts  ; 

Water,  three  times  the 
weight  of  both. 

Macerate  for  two  days,  occafionally 
itirring  them,  then  filter  the  ley, 
am*  evaporate  it  to  drvnefs.  Put 
the  dry  mafs  into  a crucible,  and 
urge  it  with  a ilrong  fire,  till  it 
flow  like  oil : then  pour  it  out 

upon 
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upon  a flat  plate  made  hot ; and, 
while  the  matter  continues  foft, 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  a proper 
flze  and  figure,  which  are  to  be 
kept  in  a glafs  veflel  clofely  ftopt. 

This  preparation  is  a ftrong  and 
fudden  cauliic.  It  has  an  inconve- 
nience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  operate  : and  indeed 
the  fuddennefsof  its  aCtion  depends 
on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

The  Jlror.ger  common  caujlic. 

Lond. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap  leys 
before  defcribed,  to  one-fourth 
part ; then,  whilff  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a glafs 
veflel  ilopt  with  a cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abforbed  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  parte  ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  fore- 
going, and  confequently  more  ea- 
sily confinable  within  the  intended 
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limits,  but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing the  lime  is,  that  its  acrimony 
may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falts  increafed  in  their 
power  by  quicklime,  do  not  effer- 
vefee  or  emit  air  bubbles,  at  leaf!  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  acids ; though  this  effer- 
vefcence  has  been  commonly  recko- 
ned one  of  the  principal  diflinguifh- 
ing  characters  of  alkaline  falts.  Ex- 
pofed  long  to  the  air,  they  gradu- 
ally refume  their  power  of  effervef- 
cence,  and  lofe  proportionably  the 
additional  aCtivity  w'hich  the  quick- 
lime had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
M1TIUS. 

The  milder  common  caujlic. 

L ond. 

Take 

Frelh  quicklime. 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together,  at  the  time 
of  uflng. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding 
the  lime  be  ufed  frelh,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former  ; the  acri- 
mony of  the  fa^t  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow,  by  which 
it  is  reduced  into  foap. 


SECT.  II. 

Volatile  alkaline  Salts. 


AS  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in/ 
the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  afhes  ; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from  animal 
fubftances,  and  rife  in  diflillation 
along  wch  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ciples the  admiffion  of  air,  neccf- 


fary  for  the  production  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  needful  for  the  latter. 
Thefe  lalts  are  obtainable  alfo  from 
fome  vegetable  matters ; and  from 
vegetable  and  animal  foot.  Though 
a ilrong  fire  be  requifite  fcfr  their 
production,  yet,  when  once  com- 
pletely formed,  they  are  diflipated 
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by  the  gentleft  warmth  : in  diftil- 
Jation,  they  rife  fooner  than  the 
moft  highly  retailed  fpirit  of  wine. 
They  are  produced  in  urine,  by 
putrefaction,  without  lire  ; and  with- 
out lire  alfo  they  exhale  from  it. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
CORNU  CERVI. 

Spirit , fait , and  oil  of  hartjborn. 

Lond. 

Dillil  pieces  of  harllhorn  by  a lire 
gradually  raifed  almoft  to  the 
higheft  ; a Ipirit,  fait,  and  oil  will 
afcend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diililled  again  to- 
gether, with  a very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  rife  more  pure. 
If  this  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  wiil  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  water,  and  of  a grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  firft  from  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  chalk,  and 
afterwards  from  a little  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  becomes  the  fooner 
pure. 

Calcined  hartlhorn  is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  difti llation . 

After  the  fame  manner,  a 
fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  every  kind  of  animal 
fubllance. 

Edinb. 

Put  pieces  of  hartfhorn  into  a large 
iron  pot  furnilhed  with  an  earth- 
en head;  and  having  fitted  on  a 
capacious  receiver,  and  luted  the 
junttures,  diftil  in  an  open  fire 
gradually  increafed.  At  firft  a 
phlegm  arifes,  then  a fpirit , and 
afterwards  a volatile  lal:,  accom- 
panied with  an  oil.  rI  he  oil  that 
comes  over  firft  is  of  a yeilowilh 
colour,  but,  on  protracting  the 
dittillation,  there  fucceeds  a red- 
difh  one  verging  to  biack.  In  the 


bottom  of  the  iron  pot  there  re- 
mains a black  coal,  which,  being 
burnt  to  whitenefs  in  the  open 
air,  is  called  calcined  hartlhorn. 

Having  poured  out  of  the  re- 
cipient, all  the  different  matters 
which  have  come  over  in  it,  they 
may  be  feparated  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  following  manner. 
The  oil  feparates  from  the  phlegm 
and  fpirit  in  filtration  : the  two 
latter  will  pals  through,  and  the 
oil  remain  on  the  filter.  The 
phlegm  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  diiii'Iation  in  a tall 
veffel,  with  a gentle  heat:  the 
fpirit  will  come  over  into  the  re- 
cipient, and  the  phlegm  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diftilling 
veffel. 

The  fpirit  maybe  divided  into 
a volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
diftilling  it  in  a very  tall  and 
narrow  cucurbit  ; the  fait  will 
arife,  and  adhere  to  the  head  in  a 
dry  form  ; the  phlegm  remain- 
ing behind. 

The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the 
oil,  by  fubliming  it  from  twice 
its  quantity  of  pot-afh  ; for  the 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  pot-afn, 
whilft  the  fait  rifes. 

The  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered 
purer,  by  adding,  to  every  pint, 
two  ounces  of  pot-ath,  and  dif- 
tilling in  a glafs  retort. 

The  remaining  pot-alh  may  be 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining it  in  an  open  fire,  lo  as  to 
burn  out  the  oil  it  had  abforbed 
from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 

A fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner 
from  all  the  l'olid  parts  of  ani- 
mals. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of 
harllhorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
moft like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill. 
For  receivers,  they  ufe  a couple  of 
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oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together  ; the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lowermoll 
jar,  through  a hole  made  on  pur- 
pose in  its  bottom.  When  a large 
quantity  of  the  fubjeft  is  to  be  dif- 
tilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  continue 
the  operation  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively  ; only  unluting  the  head 
occafionally,  to  put  in  frefh  ma- 
terials. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
fand  furnaces,  may  be  employed  ; 
an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and 
a glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  in- 
ferted  betwixt  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  vefiel  being  charg- 
ed with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  (low- 
ly increafed,  and  raifed  at  length 
almoft  to  the  utmoft  degree.  At 
firft,  a phlegmatic  liquor  arifes  ; 
the  quantity  of  which  will  be  lefs 
or  greater,  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry  : this  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil.  The 
fait  at  firft  diffolves,  as  it  comes 
over,  in  the  phlegm,  and  thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit.  When 
the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folidformtothe  fidesof  therecipient. 
Jf  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  fait  folid  and  undiffolved, 
the  phlegm  fhould  be  removed  as 
foon  as  the  fait  begins  to  anife, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  white  fumes  : and,  that 
this  may  be  done  the  more  commo- 
dioufly,  the  receiver  (hould  be  left 
unluted,  till  this  firft  part  of  the 
procefs  be  finifhed.  The  white  va- 
pours which  now  ar.ife,  fometimes 
come  with  fuch  vehemence,  as  to 
throw  off  or  burft  the  receiver.  To 
prevent  this  accident,  it  is  conve 
nient  to  have  a fmall  hole  in  the 
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luting;  which  may  be  occafionally 
llopt  with  a wooden  peg,  or  opened, 
as  the  operator  fhall  find  proper. 
After  the  fait  has  all  arifeti,  a thick, 
dark  coloured  oil  comes  over  : the 
procefs  is  now  to  be  difcontinued, 
and  the  vends,  when  grown  cold, 
unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being 
poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait 
which  remains  adhering  to  its  fides 
is  to  be  wafhed  out  with  a little 
water,  and  added  to  the  re-ft.  It  is 
convenient  to  let  the  whole  ftand 
for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may 
the  better  difengage  itfelf  from  the 
liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated 
by  a funnel,  and  afterwards  more 
perfectly  by  filtration  through  wet- 
ted paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are 
then  to  be  further  purified,  as  before 
direfted. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with 
in  the  {hops,  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  of  ftrength  ; the  quan- 
tity of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which 
its  efficacy  depends)  varying  ac- 
cording as  the  diftillation,  in  rec- 
tifying it,  is  continued  for  a. longer 
or  fhorter  time.  If,  after  the  vola- 
tile fait  has  arifen,  fo  much  of  the 
phlegm  or  watery  part  be  driven 
over  after  it,  as  is  juft  fufficient  to 
diflolve  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  fully 
faturated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it  can  be 
made.  If  the  procefs  be  not  at  this 
inftant  llopt,  the  phlegm,  continu- 
ing to  arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit 
continually  w'eaker  and  weaker. 
The  diftillation  therefore  ought  to 
be  difcontinued  at  this  period,  or 
rather  whilft  feme  of  the  fait  ftill 
remains  undiffolved . The  fpirit 
will  thus  prove  always  equal,  and 
the  buyer  be  furnifhed  With  a cer- 
tain criterion  of  its  ftrength.  Very 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits  ; and  the  re- 
medy is  firft  hinted  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Reformata.  The  purity  of 
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the  fpirit  is  eafily  judged  of  from 
its  clearnefs  and  grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree, 
in  many  relpedls,  with  fixt  alkalies 
and  their  folutions  or  leys;  as  in 
changing  the  colour  of  blue  flowers 
to  a green  ; eftervefeing  with  and 
neutralifing  acids ; liquefying  the 
animal  juices,  and  corroding  the 
flefhy  parts,  fo  as,  when  applied  to 
the  (kin,  and  prevented  from  ex- 
haling by  a proper  covering,  to  a<5l 
as  cauflics  ; and  diflofving  oils,  and 
fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than 
the  fixed  alkalies,  on  account,  pro- 
bably, of  their  not  being  able  to 
bear  any  confiderable  heat,  by 
which  their  activity  might  be  pro- 
moted. Their  principal  difference 
from  the  other  alkalies  feems  to 
confift  in  their  volatility.  They  ex- 
hale,or  emit  pungent  vapours,  in 
the  coldeft  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  by  their  ftimulating  fmell  they 
prove  ferviceable  in  languors  and 
faintings.  Taken  internally,  they 
difeover  a greater  coll'iquating  as 
well  as  ftimulating  power  ; the 
blood  drawn  from  a vein,  after  their 
ufe  has  been  continued  for  iome 
time,  being  found  to  be  remarka- 
bly more  fluid  than  before.  They 
lire  likewife  more  difpofed  to  ope- 
rate by  perfpiration,  and  to  a£l  on 
the  nervous  fyftem.  T.  hey  are  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  ; 
in  hy  fieri  cal  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors,  head- 
achs,  inflations  of  the  ltomach,  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  other  fymptoms 
which  attend  them.  They  are  ge- 
nerally found  more  ferviceable  to 
aged  perfons,  and  in  phlegmatic 
habits,  than  in  the  oppolite  circum- 
ftances.  In  fomc  fevers,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  low  kind,  ac- 
companied with  a cough,  hoarie- 
nefs,  redundance  of  phlegm,  and 
fizinefs  of  the  blood,  they  are  of 
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great  utility  ; liquefying  the  vifeid 
juices,  railing  the  vis  vitae,  and  ex- 
citing a falutary  diaphorefis  ; but 
in  putrid  fevers,  feurvies,  and 
wherever  thd  mafs  of  blood  be  thin 
and  acrimonious,  they  do  harm. 
As  they  are  more  powerful  than 
the  flxt  falts,  in  liquefying  fizy 
blood  and  tenacious  humours  ; fo 
they  prove  more  hurtful,  where  the 
fluids  are  already  in  a colliquated 
ftate.  In  vetrial  intermittents,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  and 
where  the  blood  is  denfe  or  fizy, 
they  are  often  the  moft  efficacious 
remedy.  Mr.  Billet  obferves,  in 
his  Effay  on  the  medical  conftitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  that,  though 
many  cafes  occur  which  will  yield 
to  no  other  medicine  than  the  bark, 
he  has  met  with  many  that  were 
only  fuppreffed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
cured  by  alkaline  fpirits  : that  thefe 
fpirits  will  often  carry  off  vernal  in- 
termittents, without  any  previou* 
evacuation  ; but  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  effectual,  if  a purge  be 
premifed  ; and  in  plethoric  or 
inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the- 
fever  perfouates  a remittent,  ve- 
nefeftion. 

Thefe  falts  are  moft  commodi- 
oufly  taken  in  a liquid  form,  largely' 
diluted  ; or  in  that  of  a bolus, 
which  fliould  be  made  up  only  as  it 
is  wanted.  The  dofe  is  from  a 
grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten 
drops  of  a well-made  fpirit,  or  fa- 
turated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 
contain  about  a grain  of  the  fait. 
Jn  intermittents,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water, 
and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in 
each  intermiflion. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  pre- 
pared from  different  animal  fub- 
ftances,  have  been  fuppofed  capa- 
ble of  producing  different  effetU 

upon 
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upon  the  human  body,  and  to  re- 
ceive fpecific  virtues  from  the  fub- 
jedt.  The  fait  of  vipers  has  been 
edeemed  particularly  ferviceable  in 
the  diforders  occafioned  by  the  bite 
of  that  animal  ; and  a fait  drawn 
from  the  human  fcull,  in  difeafesof 
the  head.  But  modern  practice  ac- 
knowledges no  fuch  different  ef- 
fects from  thefe  preparations,  and 
chemical  experiments  have  fhewn 
their  identity.  There  is  indeed, 
when  not  fufficiently  purified,  a 
very  perceptible  difference  in  the 
fmell,  take,  degree  of  pungency, 
and  volatility  of  thefe  falts  ; and  in 
this  date  their  medicinal  virtues 
vary  confiderably  enough  todeferve 
notice  : but  this  difference  they 
have  in  common,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  not 
as  they  are  produced  from  this  or 
that  animal  fubftance.  As  firft  dif- 
til  led , they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a kind  of  volatile  foap,  in  which 
the  oil  is  the  prevailing  principle  ; 
in  this  ftate,  they  have  much  lefs 
of  the  proper  alkaline  acrimony  and 
pungency,  than  when  they  have 
undergone  repeated  diftillations, 
and  fuch  other  operations  as  difen- 
gage  the  oil  from  the  fait ; for,  by 
thefe  means,  they  lofe  their  fapo- 
naceous  quality,  and  acquiring 
greater  degrees  of  acrimony,  be- 
come medicines  of  a different  clafs. 
Thefe  preparations,  therefore,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one 
another,  as  they  do  from  themfelves 
in  different  dates  of  purity.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that,  when 
we  confider  them  as  loaded  with  oil, 
the  virtues  of  a dillilled  animal  oil 
itfelf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  into 
the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  dillilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,of  an  ex- 
tremely heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  activity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman’s  account,  half  a drop, 
diffolved  in  a dram  of  fpirit  of  wine. 
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fuflicient  to  raife  a copious  fweat. 
By  repeated  rectifications  they  lofe 
their  offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  become  mild  in  their  medici- 
nal operation.  The  re&ified  oils 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops,  and  are  faid 
to  be  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic, 
to  procure  a calm  fleep  and  gentle 
fweat,  without  heating  or  exagi- 
tating  the  body.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
mud  differ,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  but 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil 
itfelf  in  its  different  dates. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diddled,  are  of  a brown  colour, 
and  a very  offenfive  fmell.  By  re- 
peated rectification,  as  directed  in. 
the  proceffes  above  fet  down,  they 
lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  be- 
comes white,  the  fpirit  limpid  as 
water,  and  of  a grateful  odour  ; and 
this  is  the  mark  of  fuflicient  rec-' 
tification. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  re- 
peated rectification  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations, that,  by  feparating  the  oil, 
it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the  pure 
fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  are  procurable  at  an  ealier 
rate.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe.  The  intention  is  not  to  pu- 
rify them  wholly  from  the  oil,  but 
to  feparate  the  groffer  part,  and  to 
fubtilize  the  red,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
towards  the  fame  date  as  when  the 
oil  is  rectified  by  itfelf.  I have  re- 
peated the  (rectification  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn  twenty  times  fucceflively, 
and  found  it  dill  to  participate  of 
oil,  but  of  an  oil  very  different  from, 
what  it  was  in  the  firfl  didillation. 

The  rectified  oils,  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The  falts 
and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
rectified,  fuffer,  in  length  of  time, 
the  fame  change,  refuming  their 
original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell  ; 

F f a proof 
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a proof  that  the  rectification  is  far 
from  having  diverted  them  of  oil. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
FULIGlMSt 
Spirit^  fait,  and  oil  of  foot. 

Land. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  before  for  hartlhorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to  render  the  fpirit  and  fait  pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufficiently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  thofe 
of  animal  fubftances  ; though  fome 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particularly  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SPIRITUS  et  SAL  VOLATILIS 
SALIS  AMMONIAC!. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  offal 
ammoniac . 

Loud. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  a pound  of  fal  am- 
moniac, and  four  pints  of  water. 
Diftil  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  two 
pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from 
a pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  fet  to  fubiime  in  a retort, 
with  a ftrong  fire. 


Edinh. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar  : grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a glafs  retort, 
pouring  on  gradually  as  much 
water  as  will  diffolvc  the  Hits. 
Diftil,  with  a gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand-bath:  the  fait  rifes  firft, 

and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  fhe  fait  be  wanted  in  a dry 
form,  remove  the  receiver,  before 
any  water  come  over.  If  a fpirit  be 
wanted,  continue  the  diftillation, 
till  fo  much  water  have  arifen  as 
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is  fufficient  to  dilfolve  the  fait, 
taking  care  to  protrad  it  no 
longer. 

Sat.  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait, 
compofed  oi  volatile  alicali  and  ma- 
rine acid.  In  thefe  proceffes,  the 
acid  is  abforbed  by  the  Ext  alkali  or 
chalk  ; and  the  volatile  alkali  is  of 
courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  ad 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  extri- 
cates a pungent  urinous  odour,  as 
foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftilling  vei- 
fel  : the  two  falts  may  bedilfolved 
feparately  in  water,  the  Iblutions 
poured  into  a retort,  and  a receiver 
immediately  fitted  on.  An  equal 
weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is  fully,  per- 
haps more  than,  fufficient,  to  ex- 
tricate all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  ad  upon 
the  fal  ammoniac,  tiil  a confidera- 
ble  heat  be  applied.  Hence  thefe 
may  be  without  inconvenience,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be,  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  before  they  arc  put 
into  the  retort.  The  iurface  of  the 
mixture  may  be  covered  with  a lit- 
tle more  powdered  chalk,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  particles  of  the  fal  ammo- 
niac, as  may  happen  to  lie  upper- 
moft,  from  fubliming  unchanged. 
Though  the  fire  muft  here  be  much 
greater  than  when  fixt  alkaline  fait 
is  u fed , it  muft  not  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  too  fuddenly  railed ; for,  if  it 
be  a part  of  the  chalk  (though  ofit- 
felf  not  capable  of  being  elevated 
by  any  degree  of  heat)  it  will  be  car  - 
ned  up  along  with  the  volatile  fait. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  obfervation  : he  relates, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences  for  the  year  173?* 
that  he  frequently  found  his  volatile 
fait,  when  a very  ftrong  fire  was 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fublimation, 
amount  to  more,  fometimes  one  half 

more. 
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more,  than  the  weight  of  the  crude 
fal  ammoniac  employed  ; and  that, 
though  it  be  certain  that  not  three- 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  matter, 
thus  once  volatilized  by  the  alkali, 
arofe  along  with  it  again  upon  the 
gentleit  refublimation,  diffolved 
with  it  in  water,  and  exhaled  with 
it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fubliined, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it  may 
be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frelh  materials. 
This  procefs  may  be  repeated,  till 
the  recipient  appear  lined  with  vo- 
latile fait  to  a confiderable  thick- 
nefs.  The  vefl'el  mull  then  be  bro- 
ken in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpiritof  fal 
ammoniac  are  the  purelt  of  all  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than 
thofe  produced  dire&ly  from  ani- 
mal fubftances,  which  always  con- 
tain a portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fub- 
je&,  and  receive  thence  fome  de- 
gree of  a faponaceous  Quality. 
Thefe  laft  may  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  degree  of  purity,  by  combin- 
ing them  with  acids  into  ammoni- 
acal  lalts  ; and  afterwards  recover- 
ing the  volatile  alkali  from  thefe 
compounds  by  the  procefles  before 
directed. 

The  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort,  after  the  dillillaticti  of 
the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 
lalt,  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to 
confift  of  marine  acid  united  with 
the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  employed. 
When  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been 
ufed  as  the  intermedium,  the  refi- 
duum,  or  caput  mortuum,  as  it  is 
called,  yields*  on  folution  and 
crvftallization,  a fait  exactly  fimilar 
to  the  fpirituS falls  marini  coagulatus 
hereafter  defcribed  ; and  hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  extraordinary  vir- 
tues formerly  attributed  to  this 
fait,  under  the  names  o f fal  antthyf '• 
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tericum , anti  hypochondria  cum,  febri- 
fugum,  digefli'vum  fyl<vii , Sec. 

1 he  caput  mortuum  of  the  vola- 
tile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moift  air,  runs  into  a pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the  fame 
with  a folution  of  chalk;  made  di- 
redfly  in  the  marine  acid.  It  is 
called  by  forne,  oleum  tret a?,  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  fhells  or  other 
animal  limes  be  mingled  with  fal 
ammoniac,  a mafs  will  be  obtained, 
which  likewife  runs  in  the  air,  and 
forms  a liquor  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  liquor  feems  to  be  the  fecret 
of  fome  pretenders  to  a difiblvent 
of  the  calculus. 

SpIRITUS  VOLAT1LIS  CAUST1- 
cus. 

V olatile  cauflic  fpirit. 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Quicklime,  a pound  and  a half; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Quench  the  lime  in  the  water  ; and, 
having  put  this  mixture  into  a 
retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 
fait.  Immediately  adapt  a re- 
cipient, and  with  a very  gentle 
heat  draw  off  two  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  commonly  called, 
from  the  intermedium,  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  with  quicklime.  The 
effect  of  the  quicklime  on  the  fal 
ammoniac,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  chalk  and  fixt  alkali  in 
the  foregoing  procefs.  Immediate- 
ly on  mixture,  a very  penetrating 
vapour  exhales  ; and,  in  diltilla- 
tion,  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fait 
arifes  in  a liquid  form  ; no  part  of 
it  appearing  in  a concrete  Hate, 
how  gently  foever  the  liquor  be  re- 
diltilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  both  in 
fmell  and  talle  ; and,  like  fixt  al- 
kalies rendered  canitic  by  the  fame 
intermedium,  it  raifes  no  effervef- 
cence  on  the  admixture  of  acids. 

F f z This 
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This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimo 
riious  for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for 
fmelling  to  in  faintings , &c.  though, 
when  properly  diluted,  it  may  be 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is  an 
excellent  menftruum  for  fome  ve- 
getable fubftances,  as  Peruvian 
bark,  from  which  the  other  fpirit 

extracts  little.  . 

Some  have  mixed  a quantity  ot 
this  with  the  officinal  fpints  both  of 
fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  : 
which  thus  become  more  pungent, 
fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  without 
any  danger  of  difeovery  from  the 
tafte  or  fmell.  This  abule  would 
be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
merly laid  down  as  a mark  of  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  fpints  (fome  of 
the  volatile  fait  remaining  undii- 
folved  in  them)  were  complied  with. 
It  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpeCted  fpirit  about 


one-fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; which,  if 
the  volatile  fpirit  be  genuine,  will 
precipitate  a part  of  its  volatile  fait, 
but  occafions  no  vifible  feparation 
or  change  in  the  caullic  fpirit,  or 
in  thofe  which  are  fophiflicated  with 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a folution  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofits  a faline  matter  on 
the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit  : from  which 
however  it  may  be  diftinguifhed, 
as  the  fait,  thus  feparated,  is  not  a 
volatile  alkaline,  but  a fixt  neutral 
fait.  The  abufe  may  be  more  rea- 
dily detected  by  a drop  or  two  of 
folution  of  filver  made  in  aqua-for- 
tis  ; which,  will  produce  no  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  true  fpirit, 
but  will  render  the  counterfeit  tur- 
bid and  milky. 
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sapo  amygdalinus. 
Almond  foap. 

Lond. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefli- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure  of 
the  foregoing  foap  leys.  Digelt 
them  together  in  fuch  a heat, 
that  they  may  but  juft  boil  or 
fimmer,  and  in  a few  hours  they 
will  unite  : after  which,  the  li- 
quor in  boiling  will  foon  be- 
come ropy,  and  in  good  meafure 
tranfparent : _ a little  of  n fuffer- 
ed  to  cool,  will  appear  like  jelly. 
When  this  happens,  throw  in  by 
little  and  little  fome  common 
fait,  till  the  boiling  liquor  loie 
its  ropinefs;  and  continue  the 
ccaien,  till,  on  receiving  fome 


drops  on  a tile,  the  fdap  is  found 
to  coagulate,  and  the  water  freely 
feparates  from  it.  ^ he  fire  being 
then  removed,  the  foap  will  gra- 
dually rife  to  the  furface  of  the 
liquor.  Take  it  oft  before  it 
grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  or  frame,  which 
has  a cloth  for  its  bottom  af- 
terwards take  out  the  foap,  anu 
fet  it  by  till  fufticiently  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a foap  may 
likewjfe  be  made  with  oil  olive  ; 
but  the  pureft  oil  mull  be  ufed, 
that  the  foap  may  be  as  little  un- 
grateful as  poflible  either  to  the 
r palate  or  ftomach. 

This  procefs  is  fo  fully  deferibed, 
as  to  render  any  further  diredions 

unncceflary. 


unneceffary.  The  general  virtues 
oT  foaps  have  been  already  deliver- ' 
ed.  That  prepared  after  this  man- 
ner is  not  different  in  quality  from 
the  hard  fort  before  mentioned. 
The  Urength  of  foaps  varies  confi- 
derably  with  their  age,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been 
kept.  Frefh  foap,  though  appa- 
rently of  a good  confidence,  loies, 
upon  being  thoroughly  dried,  near 
one-third  of  its  weight  ; the  whole 
of  which  lofs  is  mere  water;  a cir- 
cumftance  to  be  particularly  attend- 
ed to,  in  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
another)  by  all  acids  ; and  hence 
it  does  not  lather  with  waters  that 
contain  any  acid  unneutralized.  In 
pure  water,  it  diffolves  into  a milky 
liquor,  which,  on  dropping  in  fome 
oil  of  vitriol,  forms  a kind  of  coa- 
gulum.  On  adding  more  of  the 
acid,  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  the 
oil  of  the  foap  rifes  to  the  furface, 
its  alkali  uniting  with  the  acid, 
and  forming  faline  concretions  at 
the  bottom.  The  oil,  carefully 
collected,  proves  remarkably  purer 
than  when  it  firft  entered  the  com- 
pofnion  of  the  foap  ; and,  like  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  diffolves 
in  fpirit  of  wine  : it  may  poffibly 
be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from 
its  groffer  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of  ef- 
fential oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  experi- 
ments, that  no  kind  of  acid  ought 
to  be  ufed  along  with  foap  ; all 
acids  abforbing  the  alkaline  fait  of 
the  foap  from  the  oil.  Neutral  falts 
have  not  this  effefr,  their  acid  be- 
ing already  fatiated  with  an  alkali  : 
but  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  and 
an  earthy  or  metallic  body,  as  the 
purging  bitter  fait,  vitriol,  &c.  de- 
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foap  equally  with 
pure  acids  ; acids  quitting  an  earth 
or  metal,  to  unite  with  an  alkali 
brought  in  contadl  with  them. 

Soap  diffolves  likewife,  but  in 
fmail  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine  : it  is  oblervablc  of  this  folu- 
tion,  that,  if  expofed  to  a degree  of 
cold,  a very  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  to  freeze,  it 
congeals  into  a folid  pellucid  mafs. 

The  menftruum  which  diffolves 
foap  moll  perfectly,  and  in  greateil 
quantity,  is  a pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
flight  acidity,  not  indeed  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  taffe  or  by  the 
ufual  ways  of  trial,  but  fufikientto 
give  fome  what  of  a milky  hue  to 
folutions  of  foap  made  in  them. 
This  may  be  corre&ed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  alkaline  fait.  Mr. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  academy,  that  tw'en- 
ty-eight  parts  of  good  proof  fpirit, 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of 
fait  of  kali,  will  diffolve  ten  parts 
of  good  hard  foap  into  a perle&ly 
limpid  liquor.  The  common  al- 
kaline falts,  as  that  of  tartar,  an- 
fwer  equally  in  this  refpefl  wdth 
that  of  kali  ; but  the  latter,  being 
much  lefs  acrimonious,  feems  pre- 
ferable, where  the  folution  is  in- 
tended for  medicinal  ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  foap  by  acids,  renders  it  an 
ufeful  criterion  of  low  degrees,  of 
unneutralized  acidity  in  waters,  &c. 
The  limpid  folution  of  foap  in 
proof  fpirit,  dropt  into  any  liquor 
that  contains  either  a pure  acid,  or 
a fait  compofed  of  an  acid,  with  an 
earth  or  metal,  renders  the  liquor 
immediately  milky,  more  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities 
with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

Sapo  purificatus. 

Purified  foap. 

Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge- 
F f 3 noa. 
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noa,  Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a clean  pewter  veflel, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  veflel  in  a water- bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  Ipirit  boil,  when 
it  will  foon  diiTolve  the  foap. 
Let  the  veflel  (land  clofe  covered, 
in  a warm  place,  till  the  liquor 
grow  perfehlly  clear  ; if  any 
oily  matter  fwim  upon  the  fur- 
face,  carefully  fcum  it  oft.  1 nen 
decant  the  limpid  liquor  from 
the  feces,  and  diftil  oft  from  p 
all  the  fpirit  that  will  arife  in 
the  heat  of  a water-bath.  Ex- 
pofe  the  remainder  to  a dry  air 
for  a few  days,  and  it  will  be- 
come a white,  opake,  and  fome- 
what  friable  mafs.  Pra£i.  chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  exa- 
mination, not  in  any  degree  acri- 
monious, but  quite  mild  and  loft, 

and  confeq uently  well  fitted  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes. 

SAPO  sTARTAREUS. 

Soap  of  tartar. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar, very  well  calcined,  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilft  hot. 
Immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  giafs  veflll,  twice  its  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  turpentine  : and 
let  them  ftand  together  in  a cel- 
lar for  fome  weeks,  till  the  oil 
has  penetrated  the  fait  : then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till  the 
fait  have  abforbed  thrice  its  own 
quantity,  and  both  appear  united 
into  a foap;  which,  if  the  matter 
be  every  day  ftirred,  will  happen 
in  a month  or  two.  T he  eftedt 
futceeds  fooner,  if  the  contain- 
ing veflel  be  fixed  to  the  fail  of 
a windmill.  Or  any  other  machine 
that  turns  round  with  great  velo- 
city. 


Preparations.  Part  III. 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  a former  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  might 
he  nnilhed  in  a very  little  time,  by 
duly  attending  to  a circumftance 
which  our  chemifts,  and  the  phar- 
maceutical writers,  have  in  general 
overlooked  ; and  which  many  have, 
fuppofed  to  be  a means  even  of 
preventing  fuccefs.  If  the  oil  be 
poured  upon  the  pulverized  fait 
whilft  very  hot,  they  will  imme- 
diately unite,  with  a hifling  noife; 
and,  by  rubbing  for  a few  minutes 
in  a hot  mortar,  form  a truly  fapo- 
naceous  mafs,  the  medicine  here 
intended.  If  the  fait  be  fuft'ered  to 
grow  cold  before  the  addition  of 
the  oil,  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  unite 
them,  as  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don college  obferves,  without  the 
addition  of  a little  water,  which  in 
this  cafe  promotes  the  effect.  The 
regular,  uniform  motion  above  re- 
commended, does  not  anlwer  fo 
well  as  agitation  or  rubbing  in  a 
mortar  ; the  different  degrees  of 
centrifugal  force  which  the  oil  and 
fait  acquire  when  moved  circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.  rI  he 
fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of  the 
oil  as  might  be  expected  ; far  the 
greateft  part  of  this  volatile  fluid 
being  diftipated  in  the  procefs. 
Mr.  Baurne  relates,  in  his  Manuel 
c,»  chemie,  that  experiments  have 
convinced  him  the  foap  confills  of 
only  the  relinous  part  of  the  oil 
united  with  the  alkqli  ; that  the 
more  fluid  and  well  rectified  the 
oil  is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained  ; 
and  that,  by  adding  a little  turpen- 
tine in  fubftance  to  the  mixture, 
the  preparation  is  conftderably  ac- 
celerated. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a diuretic,  in  nephri- 
tic complaints,  and  as  a corrector 
of  certain  vegetable  fubftances,  par- 
ticularly opium  ; it  was  for  fome 
time  a great  fecret  in  the  hand?  of 

its 
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its  firft  preparer,  Starkey,  under  the 
names  of  philofophic  foap,  the  ve- 
getable corredtor,  See.  Its  virtues, 
however,  have  not  been  fufficiently 
warranted  by  experience  ; nor  does 
the  prefent  practice  pay  any  regard 
to  it.  Accordingly  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
rejected  it  at  a late  reformation  of 
their  pharmacopeias. 

LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 
Saponaceous  lotion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Damalk  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pint  ; 

Oil  olive,  one  quarter  of  a pint; 
Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure. 

Grind  the  ley  of  tartar  and  the  oil 
together,  until  they  unite  ; then 
gradually  add  the  rofe  water. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
ufe,  as  a detergent  wa(h  ; and,  like 
other  foapy  liquors,  anfwers  this 
purpofe  very  effectually.  Where  it 
is  required  to  be  more  deterfive,  it 
may  be  occasionally  rendered  fo,  by 
the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
a folution  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

LINIMEMTUM  SAPONA- 
CEUM. 

Snponaceolts  liniment. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ro  fern  ary,  one  pint  ; 
Hard  Spanilh  foap,  three  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofe- 
mary, until  it  is  dilTolved  ; then 
add  the  camphor. 

balsamum  saponaceum, 

vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 
Saponaceous  balfam , commonly  call- 
ed opodeldoc. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spaniih  foap,  ten  ounces  ; 


Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary, 

Effential  oil  of  origanum,  each 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pints. 

Digelt  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  ol  wine, 
with  a gentle  heat,  till  it  be  dif- 
folved  ; then  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oils,  and  (hake  the  whole 
well  together,  that  they  may  be 
perfectly  mixed. 

Thesf.  compofitions  alfo  are  em- 
ployed chieHy  for  external  pur- 
pofes,  again  It  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints.  Soap  adts  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a liquid  form,  than  in  the 
folid  one  of  a plalter. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  BATEANUM. 
Anodyne  balfam , commonly  called 
Bates' s talfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces  ; 

Crude  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  fix  drams  ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eighteen 
ounces. 

Digeft  the  fpirit  with  the  foap  and 
opium,  in  a gentle  fand-heat, 
for  three  days  : then  ltrain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  cam- 
phor and  elfential  oil.  - 
« • 

This  compofition  is  greatly  com- 
mended for  allaying  pains,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
with  benefit  even  in  the  gont ; a 
cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid  on  the 
part.  It  is  fometimes  likewife  di- 
rected to  be  taken  inwardly,  in  the 
fame  diforder,  as  alfo  in  nervous 
colics,  jaundices,  tec.  from  twenty 
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to  fifty  drops  or  more  ; though 
furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the  ufe  of 
opiate  medicines  requires  great  cau- 
tion. One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  about  ninety  drops  of  the 
balfam. 

L1NIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  liniment . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 
meafure; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drams  by  weight. 

Stir  them  together  in  a wide- 
mouthed  phial,  until  they  per- 
fectly unite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  epithem. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 

Stir  the  turpentine  in  a mortar, 
gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 
until  they  unite  into  a white 
mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  plajler. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine. 

Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac,  each  one 
ounce. 

Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,  ftirring  them  dili- 
gently together  in  a mortar. 

Th^  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  {Simulating  compofitions,  and 
are  principally  applied  againft  rheu- 
matic and  ifchiadic  pains.  The 
epithem  or  plafter  was  formerly 
made  of  a differ  confidence,  and 
more  adhefive,  by  an  addition  of 
tacamahaca  ; which  is  here  judi- 


cioufly  omitted,  fince  it  prevented 
the  application  from  being  fo  expe- 
ditiouily  got  off  from  the  part,  as 
its  great  irritating  power  made 
fometimes  necefiary. 

SP1RITUS  SALIS  AMMONI- 
ACI  DULCIS. 

Dulcified fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Load. 

Take  half  a pound  of  anyfixt  alka- 
line fait,  four  ounces  of  fal  am- 
moniac, and  three  pints  of  proof 
fpirit  of  wine.  Diftil  ofF,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  a pint  and  a half. 

This  fpirit  has  come  much  into 
elteem,  both  as  a medicine  and  a 
menftruum.  It  is  a folutior.  of  vo- 
latile fait  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
for  though  proof  fpirit  be  made  ufe 
of,  its  phlegmatic  part  does  notarile 
in  the  diftillation,  and  ferves  only 
to  facilitate  the  aftion  of  the  pure 
fpirit  upon  the  ammoniacal  fait. 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine  does  not 
difiolve  volatile  alkaline  falts  by 
fimple  mixture  : on  the  contrary,  it 
precipitates  them,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  diflolved  in  water  : but  by 
the  prefent  procefs,  a confiderable 
proportion  of  the  volatile  alkali  is 
combined  with  the  fpirit.  It  might 
perhaps,  for  fome  purpofes,  be  more 
advifable,  to  ufe  in  this  intention 
the  volatile  fpirit  made  with  quick- 
lime : for  this  may  be  mixed  at 
once  with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  any  proportions,  without  the 
lead  danger  of  any  feparation  of  the 
volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
FCETIDUS. 

Tloe  volatile  fetid  fpirit. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  a pound 
and  a half  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Afafcetida, 
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Afafcetida,  four  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 
Draw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  five 
pints. 

This  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thele  purp&fes  with 
different  fetids,  have  been  ufually 
kept  in  the  Ihops.  The  ingredient 
here  made  choice  of,  is  the  belt  cal- 
culated of  any  for  general  ufe,  and 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all. 
The  fpirit  is  pale  when  newly  dif- 
tilled,  but  acquires  a confiderable 
tinge  in  keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Efiential  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Efience  of  lemons,  each  two 
drams ; 

Efiential  oil  of  cloves,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 

Diilil  them  with  a very  gentle  fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLEO- 
SUS,  vulgo  SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  oily  fpirit , commonly  called 
faline  aromatic  fpirit. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
eight  ounces  ; 

Efiential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram  and  an  half ; 

Efience  of  lemon-peel,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  oils  may 
be  diflolved.  , 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 


agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftoitiach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pureftate.  Both  the  foregoing  com- 
pofitions  turn  out  excellent  ones, 
provided  the  oils  be  good,  and  the 
diffillation  fkilfully  performed.  The 
dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  drops  to 
fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might 
be  prepared  extemperaneoufly,  by 
dropping  any  proper  efiential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  difi'olve 
the  oil  without  the  afiillance  of  dif- 
tillation,  as  in  the  following  com- 
politions  ; in  which  Jamaica  pep- 
per is  chofen  for  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, as  being  a cheap  and  fuf- 
ficiently  elegant  one,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  general  ufe. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLEOSXJS 
EXTEMPOR  AN  EUS. 

Extemporaneous  <volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pint  ; 

Efiential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  oil 
may  be  diflolved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each  half 
a pint ; 

Efiential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Difi'olve  the  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  : a white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a warm  place, 
foon  refolves  into  a tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a quantity  of  a 
volatile  oily  fait. 

By  either  of  thefe  methods,  a vo- 
latile oily  fpirit  may  be  made  oc- 
cafionally,  and  adapted,  atpleafure, 
to  particular  purpofes,  by  chufing 

an 
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an  eflential  oil  proper  for  the  in- 
tention. Thus  in  hyfterical  difor- 
ders,  where  the  uterine  purgations 
are  deficient,  a preparation  of  this 
kind  made  with  the  oils  of  rue,  fa- 
vin,  penny-royal,  or  fimilar  plants, 
proves  an  ufeful  remedy:  for  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ilomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  ; where  a cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oil  of  majoram,  lavender, 
or  rofemary  ; in  coldnefs  and 
fain  tings,  oil  of  cinnamon  ; in 
cafes  of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of  ani- 
leeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  f hefe 
lail  greatly  cover  che  pungency  of 
the  volatile  Ipirit,  and  render  it 
fupportable  to  the  palate.  1 he 
fpirits  thus  made  by  Ample  mixture, 
are  no  -wife  inferior,  in  medicinal 
efficacy,  to  thofe  prepared  by  diftil- 
lation,  though  the  tinge,  which 
they  receive  from  the  oil,  may 
render  them  to  fome  perfons  lels 
lightly. 


Preparations . Part  III. 

SpiRITIS  VOLATILIS  SUCCINA- 
tus. 

Vaccinated  volatile  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Re&ified  oil  of  amber,  from 
twelve  to  fixty  drops  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine*  one 
ounce  ; 

Volatile  fpirit  of  fat  ammoni- 
ac prepared  with  quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  diftil  in  a 
retort  with  a moderate  fire. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  come  into 
eiteem,  particularly  for  fmelling  to 
in  lownefles  and  faintings,  under  the 
name  of  Eau  de  luce.  It  has  been 
hitherto  brought  from  France,  lt^ 
is  not  quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  ot 
amber  difl’olves  only  imperfectly  in 
the  fpirit.  If  the  volatile  fpirit  be 
not  exceedingly  ftron^,  fcarcely  any 
of  the  oil  will  be  imbibed. 


SECT.  IV. 

Acid  Spirits. 


SP1RITUS  VITRIOLI  tenuis,  et 
fortis  (oleum  diftus  E ) atque 
COLCOTHAR. 

Weak  fpirit , and  Jlr ong  fpirit  or 
oil.  of  vitriol , and  colcothar. 
Land. 

LET  calcined  vitriol  be  diftilled 
in  earthen  vefl'els,  with  a re- 
verberatory fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermiflion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veflels  is  called  col- 
cothar of  vitriol. 

Put  the  diftilled  liquor  into  a glafs 
retort,  and  place  it  in  a fand  fur- 
nace. The  weak  fpirit  will  come 
ove*,  the  ftrong  (improperly  cal- 
led oil  of  vitriol)  remaining  be- 
hind. 


Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vitriol, 
calcined  to  a flight  yellow  co- 
lour, and  reduced  into  powder. 
Fill  therewith  one  half  of  an 
earthen  retort,  place  it  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  fit  on  a very 
large  receiver,  and  lute  well  the 
junctures.  Then  proceed  to  dif- 
tillation,  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  to  the  utmoft  degree, 
which  is  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
any  vapours  arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil  impro- 
perly fo  called,  may  be  feparated 
from  each  c;her,  by  committing 
the  whole  to  diftillation  in  a re- 
tort placed  in  a land  furnace. 
* The 
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Tiie  phlegm  (which  will  be  in 
little  quantity  if  the  vitriol  have 
been  duly  calcined)  will  arile 
with  a fmail  degree  of  hear,  and 
the  fpirit  with  a ftrongcr,  leaving 
the  oil  behind. 

The  vitriol  fhould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquire  a yellovvifh  colour 
inclining  to  red.  If  calcined  only 
to  whiteoefs,  as  has  been  commonly 
directed,  it  will  change  in  the  dil- 
tilling  veflels  into  a hard  compact 
mafs.from  which  the  due  quantify?*' 
acid  can  never  be  obtained,  though 
urged  with  the  molt  vehement  fire 
for  a great  length  of  time.  A re- 
tort is  an  inconvenient  inftrument 
for  performing  the  diftillation.  It 
requires  an  extraordinary  expence 
of  fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  vefl'el  demands. 
The  veflels  ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  paifes 
out  laterally,  without  any  afeent ; 
thefe  are  called  long-necks  : the 
junctures  of  them  with  the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  rooiftened  with  a folu- 
tion  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a fmail  quan- 
tity of  horfe  dung.  If  the  fire  be 
fufficiently  ftrong,  the  diftillation 
will  be  finifhed  in  much  lefs  than 
three  days,  though  vapour?  will  not 
ceafc  to  appear  long  after  this 
period.  When  the  prooefs  has  been 
continued  for  a certain  time,  which 
Boerhaave  limits  to  eighteen  hours, 
the  fpirit  that  arifes  will  not  pay 
the  expence.  Regard  however  mult 
be  had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
each  diftilling  veflel,  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed.  Thofe  who 
make  this  commodity  in  quantity, 
pontinue  the  operation  no  longer 
than  till  the  fumes  which  iflue  from 
the  long-necks,  at  the  greateft  dif- 
jance  from  the  fire,  begin  to  leflen. 


and  the  recipients  grow  fomewhat 
clear. 

This  procefs  is  not  practicable 
to  advantage  without  a very  large 
apparatus.  Hence  it  is  become  a 
diuindl  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
finels;  and  con fiderable  works  have 
been  ereCted  for  it,  in  fuch  parts 
of  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be 
moil  eafily  procured  in  ; fome  of 
the  furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  con- 
tain a hundred  earthen  long-necks, 
or  diftilling  veflejs,  at  once.  The 
metallic  part  of  the  vitriol,  or  coi- 
cothar,  which  remains  after  the 
diftillation,  is  ground  down  in 
mills,  edulcorated  with  water,  and 
employed  as  a pigment.  Jn  medi- 
cal virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
fome  of  the  calces  of  iron,  to  be 
fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  difti llation,  appears  of  a dark 
or  blackifh  colour,  and  contains 
a confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the 
phlegmatic  parts  arife  firft,  toge- 
ther with  the  lighter  acid,  which 
are  kept  apart,  under  the  name  of 
weak  lpirit.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
remaining  ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it 
is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour, 
and  becomes  dear;  and  this  is/ the 
ufual  m .rk  for  difeontinuing  the 
diftillation.  Methods  of  further 
purifying  this  acid  for  the  nicer 
ufes,  are  deferibed  in  Praflical  Che* 
miftry. 

The  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moll 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
are  acquainted  with  ; and  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  acids.  If 
any  other  acid  be  united  with  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait  or  earth  ; upon 
the  addition  of  the  vitriolic,  fuch 
acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife 
on  applying  a moderate  heat,  leav- 
ing the  vitriolic  in  pofl'eflion  of 
the  alkali ; though  without  this 
addition,  it  would  not  yield  to  the 
moft  vehement  fire.  Mixt  with 

water. 
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water,  it  inftantly  conceives  great 
heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  veffels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture, 
unlefs  it  be  very  llowly  performed. 
F.xpofcd  to  the  air,  it  imbibes 
moifture,  and  foon  acquires  a nota- 
ble increafe  of  weight.  In  me- 
dicine, it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations. 

It  is  like  wife  not  un  frequently 
mixed  with  juleps  and  the  like,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  will  be  fuflicient 
to  give  the  liquor  an  agreeable 
tartnefs  in  the  intentions  of  a cool- 
ing antifeptic,  rellrigent,  and  ilo- 
machic. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 
per  campanam. 

Spirit  ( commonly  called  Oil)  of  ful- 
phur  by  the  bell. 

Lend. 

Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a glafs  veffel  fitted  for  this 
ufe,  called  a bell  : and  let  the 
acid  fpirit,  which  trickles  down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be  re- 
ceived in  a glafs  difli  placed  un- 
derneath. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur ; 
nfielt  it  in  an  earthen  difli,  and 
dip  into  it  twilled  drips  of  linen, 
fo  as  to  form  a fulphurated 
match.  Faflen  this  in  the  mouth 
of  a vial,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
the  bottom  of  a glafs  or  earthen 
difh,  in  a moifl  place  fcreened 
from  the  wind.  Then  kindle 
the  fulphur  with  a red  hot  iron  ; 
and  hang  over  it  a glafs  bell,  at 
fuch  a diftance  that  the  flame 
may  not  touch  it.  The  vapour 
of  the  fulphur  will  condenfe  in 
the  bell  by  the  cold,  and  drop 
down  from  its  fides,  like  water, 
into  the  veflTel  placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  chemifls  diders 
confiderably  from  the  bell  fhape. 
Its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a rim 
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at  the  bottom  turned  inwards  a 
little  ; the  upper  part  ends  in  a 
long  open  flern  : a large  receiver, 
with  a hole  cut  in  its  bottom,  and 
a long  tube  inferted  into  its 
mouth,  would  anfwer  as  well.  If 
the  fulphur  happen  to  burn  dull, 
the  glafs  is  taken  off,  and  the  mat- 
ter ftirred  with  an  iron  wire,  or 
clean  tobacco-pipe  : as  it  confumes, 
frelh  quantities  arefupplied,  till  all 
the  fulphur  defigned  for  this  ufe  be 
burnt.  The  condenfation  of  the 
fumes  depends  in  great  meafure  up- 
on their  imbibing  aqueous  moifture : 
hence  in  wet  weather,  or  a damp 
place,  the  operation  fucceeds  beft. 
In  dry  weather,  it  is  cuftoinary  to 
moiften  the  bell,  by  fufpending  it 
for  a little  time  over  the  fleam  of 
boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufiiciently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall  ; 
greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  incon- 
veniences. One  of  the  beft  com- 
monly known,  is  that  deferibed  in 
vol.  5.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh 
eflays.  lnftead  of  the  bell,  a large 
retort  is  employed,  having  a tubu- 
lated receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned 
uppermoft)  adapted  to  its  neck. 
Initead  of  the  large  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  a fmall  one 
is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort : and  thus  by  diminifliing  the 
aperture,  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  veficls,  and  lengthening  the 
pafl'agc  of  the  fume,  a confiderably 
larger  quantity  of  the  fumes  are 
detained  than  in  the  common  in- 
ftru  merits. 

This  apparatus  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  cutting  the  hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pouring 
into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or  two  of 
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warm  water,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  placed  a fhallow  ftone  cup  con- 
taining the  fulphur.  The  heat  of 
the  burning  fulphur  is  foon  com- 
municated to  the  water,  fo  as  to 
keep  it  continually  rifmg  in  fleam. 
With  this  aqueous  vapour,  the 
fumes  of  the  brimftone  are  effec- 
tually blended  as  they  afcend;  and 
detained  in  confiderable  quantity, 
in  a much  lefs  proportion  of  phlegm 
than  when  the  common  methods  are 
purfued  : for  here,  the  bufinefs  of 
rectification  or  dephlegmation  is 
carrying  on,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  acid  is  collecting. 

This  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  further  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  moft  favourable  circumflances, 
fcarce  above  two  drams  of  acid 
fpirit.  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur : by  the  fe- 
cond  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ty ; and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
experiments  related  by  Stahl  and 
others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  leaft  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength 
as  to  require  being  diluted  with 
above  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  com- 
mon fpirit  of  fulphur.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  we  could  con- 
trive a method  of  burning  fulphur, 
fo  as  to  preferve  all  the  fumes,  we 
might  obtain  from  it  much  more 
than  its  own  weight,  of  an  acid  of 
the  ordinary  ftrength. 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
is  in  all  refpefls  fimilar  to  that  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  of  fulphur, 
united  with  iron  or  copper,  forms 
a true  vitriol  ; and  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  combined  with  inflamma- 
ble matters,  produces  fulphur,  not 
diftinguifhable  from  pure  common 
brimftone.  The  identity  of  thefe 
acids  is  well  known  to  fome  parti- 


cular perfons,  who  fupply  us  with 
almoft  all  that  is  now  fold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepar- 
ed from  the  fumes  of  burning  ful- 
phur. The  method  by  which  they 
obtain  the  acid  fo  plentifully,  and 
at  fo  cheap  a rate,  from  this  con- 
crete, which  has  hitherto  yielded 
it  fo  fparingly,  differs  from  the 
procefles  above  defcribed.  Inftead 
of  an  open  bell,  or  a retort  with 
the  mouth  open,  they  ufe,  for  burn- 
ing the  fulphur,  very  large  fpheri- 
cal  glafs  veflels  blown  on  purpofe, 
of  the  fize  of  a hogfhead  or  more, 
with  only  one  aperture,  through 
which  the  fulphur  is  introduced, 
and  ’which  is  afterwards  immedi- 
ately clofed,  till  the  fumes  have 
fubfided  and  incorporated  with  the 
vapour  of  the  warm  water  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  veflel. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated  water , ufually  called 
gas  fulphuris. 

Land. 

Take  a quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  fufpended  over 
the  water  in  a clofe  veflel.  As 
foon  as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  this  re- 
peated till  the  whole  quantity  be 
burnt. 

A convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  is,  to  put  the  water 
into  a glafs  receiver,  placed  on  its 
fide  ; and  to  have  the  ladle,  con- 
taining the  burned  fulphur,  fixed 
to  a plug,  made  to  go  freely  into 
the  neck  of  the  veflel.  The  ufe  of 
the  plug  is  to  keep  the  ladle  from 
dipping  into  the  water.  The  fumes 
which  iflue  betwixt  it  and  the 
glafs  may  be  confined  by  a cloth 
thrown  round  the  neck. 

The 
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The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a fubtile  vo- 
latile acid,  different  in  many  re- 
fpefts  from  the  foregoing  fpirits 
of  fulphur  and  of  vitriol.  The 
acid  may  likewife  be  obtained  in 
the  fame  volatile  Hate,  both  from 
vitriol  and  fulphur,  without  water. 
If  the  retort  or  long  neck,  during 
the  dillillation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
happen  to  crack  in  the  fire,  all 
the  acid  that  rifes  afterwards  is 
found  to  be  thus  volatilized.  If 
cloths,  moiflened  with  a folution 
of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fufpended 
over  burning  brimflone,  the  acid 
fumes  will  be  imbibed  by  the  al- 
kali, and  form  with  it  a neutral 
fait.  If  this  neutral  falc  be  rubbed 
off  from  the  cloths,  and  fome 
common  oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon 
it,  the  volatile  acid  it  had  imbibed 
from  the  fulphur  will  be  immedi- 
ately extricated  again,  and  may  be 
collefted  by  dillillation.  The  acid 
proves  in  all  thefe  cafes  fo  volatile, 
as  to  difiil  in  a heat  fcarcely  greater 
than  that  which  the  hand  can  fup- 
port.  It  has  a pungent  fuffocating 
fmell,like  that  of  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing brim  Hone,  but  difcovers  to  the 
tafie  very  little  acidity  or  corrofive- 
nefs.  Expofed  for  feme  time  to 
the  air,  it  lofes  thefe  properties,  and 
becomes  a fixt  acid , and  corrofive, 
like  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphur ata  is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of 
Hrength  ; partly  on  account  of  the 
water’s  being  impregnated  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the 
fumes,  according  as  the  procefs  is 
more  or  lefs  ficilfully  managed  ; 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  above 
change  of  the  acid  from  a volatile 
to  a fixt  Hate.  When  newly  pre- 
pared, it  is  highly  volatile  and  pun- 
gent, fmelling  like  burning  brim- 
JHone,  but  in  taHe  rather  bitterilh 
and  aullere  than  acid:  in  keeping, 
the  volatility  and  fmell  are  loit,  and 


the  liquor  (looner. or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  ad- 
mitted to  it)  becomes  in  all  refpedts 
the  fame  as  water  acidulated  with 
a little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convuifive  aHh- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce*  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  any  iuitable 
vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  Glauberi. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Lond. 

Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  Hrong  fpirit,  or 
oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them  cauti- . 
ouflv  and  gradually  together,  un- 
der a chimney;  and  then  diftil, 
at  firfi  with  a gentle,  and  after- 
wards with  a Hronger  heat. 

Edinb. 

Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a glafs 
retort ; and  add  by  degrees  one 
pound  of  oii , of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm 
water.  Diftil  in  a fand  heat, 
gradually  increafed,  till  the  mat- 
ter remains  dry. 

This  fpirit  is  rectified  by  a fe- 
cond  dillillation,  with  the  heat  of 
a water-bath,  in  a glafs  cucurbit, 
with  its  head  and  receiver.  The 
phlegm  arifes,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  iffue  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufiy  to 
avoid.  A pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufficient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more.  Some  direCt  eqoal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  5 
the  difference  in  this  refpcCt  affect- 
ing only  the  refiduum.  When  two 

parts 
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parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  al- 
kaline balls  of  the  nitre  is  com- 
pletely faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  the  refult  is  a neutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tar- 
tar; as  we  lhall  fee  hereafter.  If 
more  nitre  be  ufed,  a part  of  the 
nitre  in  fubllance  will  remain 
blended  with  this  vitriolated  fait : 
if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali 
enough  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  the  refiduum  will  be  not  a 
neutral  fait,  but  a very  acid  one. 
In  this  laft  cafe  there  is  one  conve- 
nience ; the  acid  fait  being  readily 
diffoiuble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got 
out  without  breaking  the  retort, 
which  the  others  are  not. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
flrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
falts  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating 
with  inflammable  matters.  If  a 
folution  of  any  inflammable  fub- 
flance,  as  hartfhorn,  &c.  in  this 
acid  be  fet  to  evaporate  ; as  fooo  as 
the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs, 
a violent  detonation  enfues.  The 
chief  ufe  of  this  acid  is  as  a men- 
ftruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  as 
the  bafis  of  fome  particular  prepa- 
rations; of  which  hereafter.  It  has 
been  given  likewife  diluted  with 
any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a diur- 
etic, from  ten  to  fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
Glauberi. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of fea  fait . 

Lond, 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  llrong  fpi- 
rit or  oil  of  vitriol.  Dilute  the 
acid  fpirit  with  a pint  of  water, 
and  pour  this  mixture,  by  little 
and  little,  on  the  fait  under  a 
chimney  ; then  diltil,  at  firft 
with  a gentle,  and  afterwards 
with  a ftronger  fire. 
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Edinb. 

Put  into  a glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceal'es 
to  crackle),  and  pour  thereon,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  of 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water. 
Place  the  retort  in  fand  ; and, 
with  a fire  gradually  increafed, 
diftil  to  drynefs.  This  fpirit  is 
re&ified  by  a fecond  difliilation, 
in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a head 
and  receiver  adapted  to  it  ; by 
the  heat  of  a water-bath  the 
phlegm  will  arife,  leaving  the 
fpirit  behind. 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  In 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  neceflary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  procefs.  The  marine 
vapours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity ; and  hence  the 
rectification,  direfted  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  not  fucceed  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along 
with  the  phlegm.  The  oil  of  vi- 
triol is  moll  conveniently  mixed 
with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
flone-ware  veflel  : for  unlefs  the 
mixture  be  made  very  flowly,  it 
grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger  break- 
ing a glafs  one. 

The  fpirit  of  fea  fait  is  the 
weakefl  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable. 
It  requires  a greater  fke  to  diftil  it 
than  that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more 
readily  diilipated  by  the  aClion  of 
the  air.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
menftruum  for  the  making  of  other 
preparations.  Sometimes  likewife 
it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  as  an 
antiphlogiflio*  aperient,  and  diu- 
retic, from  ten  to  ftxty  or  feventy 
drops. 

Sfjritus 
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SriRlTUS  SALIS. 

Spirit  of  fait. 

Take  a pound  of  fea  fait  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix,  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a fize  that  thefe  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures.  Let  the 
fire  be  applied  at  firft  very  fpa- 
ringly,  and  afterwards  increafed 
by  degrees,  until  all  the  fpiiits 
be  driven  over  in  the  form  of 
clouds.  V/hen  the  veflels  are 
grown  cold,  pour  out  the  diftilled 
liquor  into  a glafs  cucurbit,  and 
gently  abftraft  from  it  thcphlegm, 
which  will  leave  the  fpirit  pure. 

Instead  of  brickduft,  fomehave 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fubftances 
aft  by  difcontinuing  and  dividing 
the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo  as  to  ena- 
ble the  fire  to  expel  the  fpirit.  If  this 
■were  true,  glafs  or  fand  wou:d  prove 
equally  ferviceable,  and  the  fame 
intermedium  would  anfwer  as  well 
for  a number  of  times  as  at  firll ; the 
reverfe  of  which,  experiments  fhew 
to  be  true.  Brick-earth,  and  other 
fubftances  of  this  kind,  contain  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid, 
whofe  known  property  it  is  to  dif- 
engage  the  acid  of  fea  fa1t?  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  them  of 
ufe  in  this  prooefs.  The  quantity 
of  fpirit,  therefore,  obtained  by 
thefe  intermedia,  is  only  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  acid  contained 
in  them,  which  is  extremely  fmall. 
This  has  occafioned  feme  to  make 
ufe  of  vitriol,  as  containing  a larger 
quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  But, 
though  vitriol  be  in  this  refpeft 
greatly  preferable  to  brickdult,  or 
the  argillaceous  earths  ; yet,  in 
another,  it  is  found  lefs  eligible. 
Its  metallic  part  fo  ltrongly  adheres 
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to  the  marine  acid,  as  to  keep  it 
down  after  it  is  feparated  from  its 
bafis,  or  elfe  arifes  along  with  it, 
and  defiles  the  produft.  Thefe 
methods  therefore  of  extrafting  the 
fpirit  of  fait  have  been  for  fome 
time  laid  afide  ; the  foregoing,  in 
which  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  itfelf 
is  ufed,  being  in  all  refpefts  more 
convenient  and  advantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Nitre, 

Green  vitriol  uncalcined,  each 
three  pounds ; 

The  fame  vitriol  calcined,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  dif- 
til  with  a very  ftrong  fire,  as 
long  as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  aquafortis. 

Edinb. 

Take  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  whitenefs,  and  one  part  ot 
powdered  nitre.  Mix  them  very 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two-thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a iarge  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diftillation  ; which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfted  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

Thu  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  to 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  remark;  it  only  oc- 
cafions  a greater  heat  to  be  nectfffa- 
ry  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid 
is  ufed,  for  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
muft  be  extricated  before  it  can  aft 
on  the  nitre  ; the  fire,  however, 
muft  not  be  extremely  ftrong, 
otherwife  fpme  of  the  metallic  parts 
of  the  vitriol  will  be  forced  over 
along  with  the  nitrous  acid.  The 
direftion  of  thoroughly  mixing  the 
ingredients  ought  to  be  well  attend- 
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ed  to,  for  if  this  be  negle&ed,  or 
but  flightly  performed,  the  due 
quantity  of  acid  will  not  be  obtain- 
ed. The  produce  of  thefe  procelTes 
is  a fpirit  of  nitre  containing  as 
much  more  phlegm,  or  watery 
moillure,  than  Glauber’s  fpirit,  as 
the  vitriol  employed  in  its  prepara- 
tion does  more  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 

Double  aquafortis. 

Editib. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to  white- 
nefs. 

Clay  dried  and  powdered, 

Powdered  nitre,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 

in  an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers  of 
the  procefs  feem,  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  vitriol,  to  have  laid 
confiderable  ftrefs  on  it.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  hinder  the  melting  of  the 
falts.  It  would  doubtlefs  be  better 
to  omit  the  clay,  and  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  vitriol  ; which,  in 
order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of  the 
ftrength  here  intended,  fhould  un- 
dergo a further  degree  of  calcina- 
tion. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufineffes  for  aquafortis 
has  occafioned  the  preparation  of  it 
to  become  a trade  by  itfelf.  Hence 
larger  and  lefs  expenfive  inftru- 
ments  than  thofe  mentioned  before, 
have  been  contrived.  The  com- 
mon diltilling  veflel  is  a large  iron 
pot,  with  an  earthen,  or  ftone- 
ware  ftill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a large  glafs  globe,  orelfe  ajar 
made  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  as 
the  head.  The  workmen  are  not 
at  the  trouble  either  of  drying  the 
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vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre,  but 
throw  them  both  promifeuoufly 
into  the  pot,  where  the  fire  fooa 
liquefies,  and  mides  them  together. 

I he  aquafortis,  prepared  after  this 
manner,  is  extremely  impure,  and 
utterly  unfit  for  many  purpofes, 
fuch  in  particular  afe  the  folution 
of  mercury  and  of  fiiver  : the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  employed  in  the 
operation,  never  fails  to  elevate 
fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
vitriol  ; the  nitre  is  ufed  rough  or 
unrefined,  which  containing  a por- 
tion of  fea  fait,  fends  over  fome  of 
the  marine  along  w'ith  the  nitrous 
acid  ; nor  are  the  ingredients  free 
from  bits  of  wood,  or  other  vege- 
table matters,  which,  burning  in 
the  procefs,  foul  the  fpirit  with  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  high  colour.  If 
therefore  common  aquafortis  be 
employed  in  any  medicinal  prepa- 
ration, it  ought  to  be  previoufly  pu- 
rified ; the  moll  effectual  method 
of  doing  which  is  the  following. 

Aqua  fortis  purificata. 

Purified  aquafortis. 

Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a drop  or 
two  of  folution  cf  fiiver.  If  it 
become  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a little  more  of  the  folution, 
till  a frelh  addition  occafions  no 
further  change  ; allowing  proper 
intervals  for  the  white  matter  to 
fettle,  that  the  effedt  of  a new 
addition  may  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. Then  pour  the  liquor 
into  a glafs  retort,  and  dillil  in  a 
fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  fiiver  is  a certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis;  the  fiiver  abforbing 
thole  acids,  and  forming  with  them 
a concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca- 
pable of  holding  diffolved.  If  the 
aquafortis  be  not  made  at  all  cloudy 
G g by 
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by  this  folution,  we  may  be  certain 
of  its  having  been  previouAy  free 
from  the  leaft  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids  ; and,  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  a freAi 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain. that  how  much  foever  it 
might  have  contained  of  them  at 
firft,  they  are  now  perfe&ly  fepa- 
rated. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis  already  purified. 
Where  this  cannot  be  had,  the  lit- 
tle quantity  generally  fufficient  for 
the  preient  purpofe,  may  be  made 
in  the  common  impure  fort  of 
aquafortis,  which  will  be  purified 
during  the  difiolution  itfclf.  Put 
a thin  bit  of  filver  into  a little  of 
the  aquafortis,  and  let  the  vial  in 
, a land -heat.  If  the  aquafortis  be 
pure,  numerous  minute  bubbles 
will  iflue  from  the  filver  on. all  fides, 
and  the  metal  will  gradually  dif- 
folve  without  altering  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  the  liquor.  But,  if  the 
aquafortis  contain  marine  or  vitri- 
olic acid,  it  will’  quickly  become 
milky,  thofe  acids  uniting  with 
the  filver,  as  in  the  above  procefs, 
as  fall  as  the  nitrous  acid  ditTolves 
it.  As  the  white  matter  precipi- 
tates upon,  and  adheres  to,  the 
furface  of  the  filver,  fo  as  to  im- 
pede the  further  a&ion  of  the  men- 
ftruurn  ; the  liquor  mull  be  filtered 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  a bit  of  frelh  filver.  If  any 
milkinefs  fill  enfue,  the  operation 
muft  be  repeated  with  another  piece 
of  the  metal,  till  all  the  foreign 
acids  be  feparated,  and  the  filver 
is  found  to  diflblve  dear.  Good 
aquafortis  takes  up  about  half'  its 
own  weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  front 
the  white  fettlings,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
method. 

Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  dried, 

•then  mixed  with  a little  poufit. 
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and  the  mixture  made  into  a 
palte  with  oil.  Put  this  pafie 
into  a crucible,  furrounding  it  , 
every  where  with  a little  more 
potaih.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
raife  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a lump 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom. 

AQUA  FORTIS  COMPOSITA 
Compound  aquafortis. 

Land. 

Take  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis^ 
and  one  dram  of  fea  fait.  Dilfil 
them  to  drynefs. 

This  is  defigned  as  a nenftruum. 
for  quickfilver,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  red  mercurial  corrofive,  or 
red  precipitate,  as  it  is  called  ; 
which  the  marine  acid  in  this  com- 
pound liquor  renders  of  a more 
fparkling  appearance,  ar.d  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 

AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinb. 

Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a large  cucurbit,  ar.d 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  Hand  together  in  a fand- 
heat,  till  the  fait  be  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mixture 
is  made  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
chimney  (to  carry  up  the  offenfive 
vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no  means 
flopt  till  the  lalt  is  perfeftly  diflolv- 
ed,  and  the  fumes  ceafe  to  arife 
with  impetuohtv.  Thefe  cautions 
are  extremely  necefiary,  if  the  pro- 
cefs be  conduced  according  to  the 
former  dire&ions.  But  if  the  fal 
ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  be 
6 gradually 
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gradually  added  to  the  acid  fpirit 
(which  ought  to  be  of  a middle  de- 
gree of  llrength  between  Itngle 
aquafortis  and  llrong  -fpirit  of  ni- 
tre) the  folution  will  proceed  with- 
out any  inconvenience  ; and  may 
be  finifhed  in  a reafonable  compafs 
of  time,  provided  the  mixture  be 
now  and  then  furred — The  only 
ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the  aqua  for- 
ds, is  as  menilrua  for  certain  mine- 
ral fubllances. 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM, 
vel  SPIRITUS  ACETL 
DiJiilUd,  vinegar , or  fpirit  of 
vinegar. 

Land. 

Let  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a gen- 
tle heat  as  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  an  enipyreutna. 

If  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firfl  be  thrown  away, 
the  red  will  be  the  ftronger. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  the  bed  vine- 
gar into  a large,  fhallow,  giafs 
velfel,  and  with  a gentle  heat, 
in  a fand-bath,  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it:  then  dif- 
til  the  remainder  in  an  alembic, 
with  a giafs  head,  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  fire,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  comes  off  clear. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a retort.  The  better 
kinds  of  wine  vinegar  fhould  be 
made  ufe  of:  thofe  prepared  from 
malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear 
they  may  feem  to  be,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a vifeous  fub- 
ltance,  as  appears  from  the  fliminefs 
and  ropinefs  to  which  chey  are  very 
much  lubjeft;  this  not  only  hin- 
ders the  acid  parts  from  arifing 
freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
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pofes  it  to  receive  a difagreeabie 
imp  re  {lion  from  the  fire.  And  in- 
deed, with  the  bell  kind  of  vinegar, 
if  the  diflillation  be  carried  on'  to 
any  great  length,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  an  empyreuma. 
The  bell  method  of  preventing  this 
inconvenience  is,  if  a retort  be 
made  ufe  of,  to  place  the  fand  buc 
a little  way  up  its  fides,  and  when 
fomewhat  more  than  half  the  li- 
quor is  come  over,  to  pour  on  the 
remainder  a quantity  of  frefh  vine- 
gar, equal  to  that  of  the  liquor 
drawn  off.  This  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  ; the  vinegar 
fupplied  at  each  time  being  pre- 
vioufiy  made  hot.  The  addition 
of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  pro- 
long the  operation,  but  alfo  endan- 
ger breaking  the  retort.  If  the 
common  ftill  be  employed,  it  fhould 
likewife  be  occafionaljy  fupplied 
with  frefh  vinegar,  in  proportion 
as  the  fpirit  runs  off ; and  this  con- 
tinued, until  the  proccls  can  be 
conveniently  carried  no  further. 
The  diftiiled  fpirit  muff  be  re&i- 
fied  by  a fecond  diflillation  in  a re- 
tort, or  giafs  alembic  ; for  though 
the  head  and  receiver  be  of  giafs 
or  Hone-ware,  the  acid  will  contract 
a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter 
worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
though  if  fkilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count ; the  molt  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mix- 
ed with  about  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to 
diflillation  in  a retort,  with  a well- 
regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ing llrong.  acid  fpirit  ; together 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
taints  the  lpirit  with  a difagreeabie 
odour.  This  acid  is*  neverthelefs, 
without  any  rectification,  better  for 
fome  purpofes  (as  a little  of  it  will 
go  a great  way)  than  the  pure  fpi- 
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rit;  particularly  for  making  the 
fal  diureticus  of  the  London  dif- 
penfatory  ; for  there  the  oily  mat- 
ter, on  which  its  ill  flavour  depends, 
is  burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a purer 
and  ilronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refpeCts.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
feCtion  of  acids,  and  under  the  ar- 
ticle Acetum.  Their  principal  dif- 

S E C 
Combination  of  Acid 

ALL  the  mineral  acids,  on  being 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  raife 
a great  ebullition  and  heat.  If  the 
acid  be  in  fmall  quantity,  it  unites 
intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit,  fo 
as  to  arife  with  it  in  diitillation. 
The  tafte,  and  all  the  characters  of 
acidity,  are  deftroyed  ; and  the 
mixture  acquires  a grateful  flavour, 
which  neither  of  the  ingredients  had 
before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  DULCIS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
Land. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  ; of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by  lit- 
tle and  little  at  a time,  and  diilil 
the  mixture,  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  till  a black  froth  begins  to 
arife.  Then  immediately  re- 
move the  whole  from  the  fire,  left 
this  froth  fhould  pafs  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  fruftrate  the 
operation. 

Editil. 

Take  of 

The  ethereal  vitriolic  liquor  here- 
after given,  one  part  j 
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fercnce  from  the  mineral  acids  con- 
fiils  in  their  being  milder,  lefs  fti- 
mulating,  lefs  difpofed  to  affeft  the 
kidneys^  and  promote  the  urinary 
fecretions,  or  to  coagulate  the  ani- 
mal juices.  The  matter,  left  after 
the  diitillation  in  glafs  veffels, 
though  not  ufed  in  medicine, 
would  doubtlefs  prove  a fervice- 
able  detergent,  faponaceous  acid  ; 
and  in  this  light  it  hands  recom- 
mended by  Boerhaave. 

t.  v. 

with  vinous  Spirits. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
parts. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  different  proportions  of  the 
acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
proceffes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided  the 
diitillation  be  duly  conducted  ; all 
the  redundant  acid  being  left  in  the 
refiduum. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Some  direCt  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 
put  firlt  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at 
once  ; a method  of  procedure  by  no 
means  advifable,  as  a violent  heat 
and  ebullition  always  enfue,  which 
not  only  diflipate  a part  of  the  mix- 
ture, but  hazard  alfothe  breaking  of 
the  veflel,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  operator.  Others  put  the  oil 
of  vitriol  into  the  retort  firft,  then 
by  means  of  a funnel,  with  a long 
pipe  that  may  reach  down  juft 
to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour  in 
the  fpirit  of  wine.  If  this  be  done 
with  fufficient  caution,  the  vinous 
fpirit  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  two  li- 
quors appear  diflinCl;  on  Handing 
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for  a week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit 
is  gradually  imbibed,  without  any 
commotion,  and  the  velfel  may  be 
then  fafely  fliaken,  to  complete  the 
mixture.  But  if  the  fpirit  be  pour- 
ed in  too  haltily  at  firft,  or  if  the 
velfel  be  moved  before  the  two  li- 
quors have  in  fome  degree  incorpo- 
rated, the  fame  effed  enfues  as  in 
the  foregoing  cafe.  The  only  fe- 
cure  way  is,  to  add  the  oil  of  vitriol 
to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a little 
quantity  at  a time,  waiting  till  the 
firil  addition  is  incorporated  before 
another  quantity  is  put  in  ; by  this 
management,  the  heat  that  enfues 
is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mixture  is 
effeded  without  any  inconvenience. 
, The  ditlillation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a black  froth  begins  to 
appear:  for,  before  this  time,  a li- 
quor will  arife  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intended. 
The  feveral  produds  are  moll:  com- 
modioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  piaced,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  fhall  come  over,  into  a vial 
fet  underneath  : the  jundure  of  the 
retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted 
with  a palle  made  of  linfeed  meal, 
and  further  fecured  by  a piece  of 
wet  bladder:  the  lower  jundure 
may  be  clofed  only  with  fome  foft 
wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  occa- 
fionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  upon  the  fidesof  the  recipient 
in  ilraight  llrhe.  It  is  colourlefs  as 
water,  very  volatile,  inflammable, 
of  an  extremely  fragrant  lmell,  in 
tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  ftria?, 
or  are  colleded  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil.  On  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  re- 


ceiver, if  a common  one  be  made 
ufe  of)  mud  be  taken  away.  If 
another  be  fubrtituted,  and  the  dif- 
tiliation  continued,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing brimltone.  At  length  a black 
froth  begins  hartily  to  arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a light  >ellow 
colour,  a itrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  elfential  oils  of  veget- 
ables. Jt  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
communicates  to  a large  quantity 
of  that  menltruum  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified 
fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  is  of  a dark  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frerti  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  yields  the 
fame  produdions ; till  at  length, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvolati- 
lized  being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a bituminous, 
fulphureous  [marts  ; which  expofed 
to  the  fire  in  open  veflels,  readily 
burns,  leaving  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fixt  allies ; in  clofe  ones,  ex- 
plodes with  violence  ; and  with  fixt 
alkaline  falts,  forms  a compound, 
nearly  fimilar  to  one  compofed  of 
alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  cime  greatly  cllecmed  both 
as  a menltruum  and  a medicine.  It 
difl'olves  fome  refinous  and  bitumin- 
ous fubftances  more  readily  than 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extrads 
elegant  tindures  from  fundry  veget- 
ables: Specially  if  redified,  as  in 
the  fecond  of  the  above  procefl'es, 
from  a little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  to  fe- 
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redundant  acidity.  As  aromatic  oil  which,  arifes  after  it; 
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parate  any 

a medicine,  it  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  urinary  fecretion,  expels 
flatulencies,  and  in  many  cafes 
abates  fpafmodic  ftri&ures,  eafes 
paim,  and  procures  lleep.  The  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  1c  is 
not  efientially  different  from  the 
celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of  Hod- 
man ; to  which  it  is,  by  the  author 
himfelf,  not  unfrequently  directed 
as  a fuccedaneum. 

L I QJU  OR  ANODYNUS  MINERALIS 

Hoffm A NN  I . 

Hoffman’s  mineral  anodyne  liquor. 
Into  half  a pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a large 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, through  a long- lie  mined  fun- 
nel, one  pint  and  a half  of  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Stop  the 
mouth  of  the  retQ.-t,  digell  for 
fome  days,  and  then  diftil  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  At  firil  a fra- 
grant fpirit  of  wine  will  arife  ; 
and  after  it,  a more  fragrant  vo- 
latile fpirit,  to  be  caught  in  a 
freih  receiver.  The  receiver  be- 
ing again  changed,  a fulphure- 
cus,  volatile,  acid  phlegm  comes 
over ; and  at  length  a Jnveet  oil  of 
r vitriol , which  fhould  be  imme- 
mediateiy  feparated,  led  it  be  ab- 
lorbed  by  the  phlegm.  Mix  the 
firfl  and  fecond  fpirits  together, 
and  in  two  ounces  of  this  mix- 
ture difi'olve  twelve  drops  of  the 
fweet  oil.  If  the  liquor  has  any 
fulphu  eous  fmell,  redidil  it  from 


a little  fait  of  tartar. 


Par  if. 


Whether  this  be  the  exaft  pre- 
paration, fo  much  recommended 
and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hodman, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpaftnodic, 
we  cannot  determine.  We  learn 
from  his  own  writings,  that  his  ano- 
dyne liquor  was  cotnpofed  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the 


but  not  in  what  proportions  he  mix- 
ed them  together.  The  college  of 
Wirttmberg  feem  to  think  that  all 
the  oil  was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit 
obtained  in  one  operation,  without 
regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

Aqj.ja  Raeelliaka. 

Eau  de  Rabel. 

Take  four  ounces  of  oil  ofvitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous 
fpirit  gradually  into  the  acid,  and 
diged  in  a dole  matrafs.  Parif. 

This  liquor  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  France  as  a redringent, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit  ; from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  having  a confiderablc  aci- 
dity. 

LIQUOR  JETHEREUS  VI- 
TRIOLICUS. 

The  etherial  vitriolic  liquor . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Oil  ol  vitriol,  of  each  thirty-two 
ounces. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a glafs  retort, 
that  will  bear  the  fudden  heat, 
and  pour  the  acid,  at  once,  upon 
it.  Mix  them  gradually  and 
cautioully  together,  by  gently 
fliaking  the  retort;  and  imme- 
diately diftil  by  a fand-heat, 
prepared  before  hand  for  that 
purpofe,  the  recipient  being 
placed  in  a vefiel  of  fnow  or 
water.  The  fire  fhould  be  fo  re- 
gulated that  the  liquor  may  boil 
as  foon  as  poflible,  and  continued 
to  boil  till  fixteen  ounces  are  uif- 
tiped,  when  the  retort  is  to  be  re- 
moved. 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  twp 
drams  of  the  llronger  common  cauf- 
tic  ; and  diftil  again,  from  a very 
high  retort,  with  a very  gentle  fire, 

the 
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the  recipient  being  placed  as  be- 
fore in  a refrigeratory.  Continue 
the  difli ilation  till  ten  ounces  arc 
drawn  off. 

To  the  acid  refiduum,  after  the 
diflillation,  if  you  pour  fixteen 
ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
a ad  repeat  the  dillillation,  more 
etherial  liquor  may  be  obtained  ; 
and  this  procefs  may  be  repeated 
feveral  times. 

The  preparation  of  this  lingular 
fluid  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
few  hands  ; for  though  feveral  pre- 
cedes have  been  publifhed  for  ob- 
taining it,  the  fuccefs  of  molt  of 
them  is  precarious,  and  fume  of 
them  arc  accompanied  with  , dan- 
ger to  the  operator.  Where  the 
dulcified  fpirit  only  is  the  object, 
the  method,  as  before  directed  for  it, 
fucceeds  to  perfection  : but  when 
it  is  made  with  a view  to  the  ether,  a 
variation  is  neceffary,  for  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  ether  can  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fpirit  fo  prepared. 
There,  the  dillillation  is  performed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat  : 
here,  the  fire  Ihould  behallily  raifed, 
fo  as  to  make  the  liquor  boil  ; for 
on  this  circumllance  the  produce  of 
ether  principally  depends.  (See  a 
paper  on  this  fubjeCt  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ris, in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Medical  Obfervations  and  Inqui- 
ries.) 

Ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is  the 
lightell,  moll  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable, of  all  known  liquids.  It 
is  lighter  than  the  molt  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  7 to  8.  A drop, 
JetTall  on  the  hand,  evaporates  cl- 
moft  in  an  inllant,  fcarccly  ren- 
dering the  part  mcilt.  It  docs  not 
mix,  or  only  in  a fmall  quantity, 
with  warter,  fpirit  of  wine,  alkaline 
lixivia,  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or 
acids;  but  is  a powerful  diflblvent 
for  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 


analogous  fubftances.  It  has  a fra- 
grant odour,  which  in  confequcnce 
of  the  volatility  of  the  fluid,  is  dif- 
fufed  through  a large  fpace.  Its 
medical  effects  are  not  as  yet  much 
known,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  a fluid  of  fo  much  lubtilty 
muft  have  confiderable  effects.  It 
has  often  been  found  to  give  eale  in 
violent  htad-achs,  by  being  applied 
externally  to  the  part,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  tooth-ach,  by  being  laid 
on  the  afflicted  jaw.  It  has  been 
given  alfo  internally,  with  benefit, 
in  whooping  coughs,  and  hylteri- 
cal  cafes,  from  two  or  three  drops 
to  five  and  twenty,  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  ; which  fhould  be 
fvvallowed  as  quick  as  pollible,  as 
the  ether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRJTUS  NITRT  DULCIS, 

Dulcified  fpirit  cf  nitre . 

Land. 

Take  a quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a pound  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpiric  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other  ; and  diflil  with  a 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  does 
not  raile  any  effervefcence  with 
lixivial  falls. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pounds ; • 

Nitrous  acid,  ore  pound. 

Pour  the  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  in- 
to a large  bolt-head,  placed  in  a 
veflel  of  cold  water,  and  add  by 
degrees  the  acid,  carefully  fhaking 
the  veflel  : fee  it  in  a cool  place, 
lightly  flopped,  for  feven  days  ; 
afterwards  diflil  the  liquor  in  a 
water-bath,  the  receiver  being 
placed  in  a veflel  filled  either 
with  water  or  fnow,  as  long  as 
any  fpirit  arifes. 
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Here  the  operator  muft  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid  ; for  if 
he  Ihould,  a violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the  mat- 
ter be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious 
red  fume*.  The  molt  convenient 
and  fafe  method  of  performing  the 
mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put  the  in- 
flammable fpirit  into  a large  glafs 
body  with  a narrow  mouth,  placed 
under  a chimney,  and  to  pour  upon 
it  the  acid,  by  means  of  a glafs 
funnel,  in  very  fmall  quantities  at 
a time  ; (haking  the  veflel  as  loon 
as  the  effervefcence  enfuing  upon 
each  addition  ceafes,  before  a frelh 
quantity  is  put  in.  By  thefe  means, 
the  glafs  will  heat  equally,  and  be 
prevented  from  breaking.  During 
the  aftion  of  the  two  fpirits  upon 
one  another,  the  veflel  Ihould  be 
lightly  covered  ; if  clofe  ltept,  it 
will  burl!  : and,  if  left  entirely 

open,  fome  of  the  more  valuable 
parts  will  exhale.  Lemery  direfts 
the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an  open 
veflel  : by  which  unfcientifical  pro- 
cedure he  ufually  loll,  as  he  him- 
felf  obferves,  half  his  liquor:  and 
we  may  prefume  that  the  remainder 
was  not  the  medicine  here  intended. 

The  liquofs,  mixed  together, 
Jhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  at  leait 
twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes  may 
entirely  fubfide,  and  the  union  be 
in  feme  meafure  completed.  The 
diftillation  Ihould  be  performed 
with  a very  flow  and  well  regulated 
flre  ; otherwife  the  vapour  will  ex- 
pand with  fo  much  force  as  to  burft 
the  vefiels.  Wilfon  feems  to  have 
experienced  the  juftnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation  ; and  hence  directs  the 
jun&ure  of  the  retort  and  receiver 
not  to  be  luted,  or  but  flightly. 
If  a tubulated  recipient,  with  its 
upright  long  pipe,  be  made  ufe  of, 


and  the  diftillation  performed  with 
the  heat  of  a water-bath,  the  veffels 
may  be  luted  without  any  danger. 
This  method  has  likewife  another 
advantage,  as  it  afeertains  the  time 
when  the  operation  is  finifhed. 
Examining  the  diftilled  fpirit  every 
now  and  then  with  alkaline  falts, 
as  directed  before,  is  fufhciently 
troublefome  : whilft  in  a water- 

bath,  we  may  fafelv  draw  over  all 
that  will  arife,  for  this  heat  will  ele- 
vate no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcif.ed  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly, 
in  great  elteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions, 
expels  flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  It  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a 
dram,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Mixed  with  a imall  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  the  fpiritu  vo- 
latilis  aromaticus,  or  any  other  al- 
kaline*lpirit,  it  proves  a mild,  yet 
efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and  often 
notably  diuretic  ; efpecially  in  fome 
febrile  cafes,  where  luch  a falutary 
evacuation  is  wanted.  A fmall  pro- 
portion of  this  fpirit,  added  to  malt 
fpirits,  gives  them  a flavour  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  French  brandy, 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fp  irit  of  fait. 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulcD 
fled  fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit 
of  fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfett- 
ly,  as  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
acids,  only  a minute  portion  of  it 
uniting  with  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and,  unlefs  the  pFOcefs  be  fkiifully 
managed,  fcarce  any.  Some  have 

held 
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held  this  fpirit  in  great  elleem  from  hard  drinking  ; at  prefent  it 
againit  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  is  not  often  made  ufe  of  or  kept  in 
indigeftion,  and  the  like,  following  the  Ihops. 


SECT.  VI. 

Neutral  Salts . 


WHEN  any  acid  and  alkaline 
falts  are  mixed  together,  in 
fuch  proportion  that  neither  of  them 
may  prevail,  they  form  by  their 
coalition  a new  compound,  called 
neutral.  In  all  the  combina- 
tions of  this  kind  (except  fomc  of 
thofe  with  vegetable  acids)  the 
alkali  and  acid  are  fo  ftrongly  re- 
tained by  one  another,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  difunited  by  any  de- 
gree of  fire.  How  volatile  foever 
the  acid  were  by  itfelf,  if  combined 
with  a fixt  alkali,  it  proves  almoft 
as  fixt  as  the  pure  alkali.  If  the 
alkali  be  of  the  volatile  kind,  the 
compound  proves  alfo  volatile,  fub- 
liming  in  its  whole  fubftance,  with- 
out any  feparation  of  its  parts. 
There  are,  however,  means  of  pro- 
curing this  difunion,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  bodies,  as  we  have 
already  feen  in  the  feparation  of  the 
volatile  alkali  of  fal  ammoniac,  and 
of  the  acids  of  nitre  and  fea  fait. 
But,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  only 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  neu- 
tral fait  can  pofliblybe  obtained  by 
itfelf,  the  feparation  of  this  hap- 
pening  folely  in  virtue  of  the  iu- 
peradded  body’s  uniting  with  the 
Other, 


There  is  another  kind  of  com- 
pound falts,  formed  by  the  coali- 
tion of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  fe- 
veral  obvious  properties  ; fome  of 
them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a green  like  alkalies,  and  others 
to  a red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
falts  make  no  change  in  the  co- 
lour : mixed  with  boiling  milk, 
they  coagulate  it,  while  neutral 
falts  rather  prevent  its  coagula- 
tion. From  molt  of  them,  the  acid 
is  difunited  by  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  additional  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  have  feen  an  in- 
ltance  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
acid  of  vitriol.  But  the  molt  dif- 
tinguifliing,  and  univerfal,  cha- 
racter of  thefe  falts  is,  that  folu- 
tions  of  them,  on  the  addition  of 
any  fixt  alkali,  grow  turbid,  and 
depofit  their  earth  or  metal.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  cultom 
had  appropriated  fome  particular 
name  to  the  falts  of  this  clafs, 
to  prevent  their  being  confound- 
ed, which  feveral  of  them  have 
often  been,  with  the  perfect  neutral 
falts* 


Common 
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VITRIOLIC 

ACID. 

Nitrous 

acid. 

Marine 

ACID. 

Acetous 

ACID. 

Common  fixt 
alkali. 

Vitriolated 

tartar. 

Lorn  mon 
nitre. 

Regenerated 
lea  fait. 

bal  diure- 
ticus. 

Alkali  of 

SEA  SALT. 

Glauber’s 

fait. 

Cubical 

nitre. 

Sea  fait . 

A lalt  fimiiar 
to  fal  diuret. 

Volatile 

alkali. 

Philofophic 
fill  am mon. 

Volatile 

nitre. 

Sal  ammo- 
niac. 

Spiritus 

Mindcreri. 

Calcareous 

EARTH. 

Sclenites. 

Calcareous 

nitre. 

Calcareous 
muriatic  fait 

A lubaitr in- 
gent  fait. 

Magnesia. 

Sal  catharti- 
cus  am  arus. 

Purging  falts,  not  diftinguilhed  by 
any  particular  name. 

Soluble  earth 
of  CLAY. 

Alum  lAftringent  falts,  not  dillinguiilied  by 

any  particular  name. 

The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  view,  the  feveral  compound 
faffs  refusing  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  cf 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths  : the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
fa  Its  in  the  nefpeefive  interfeftions  ; 
and  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  In 
the  upright  columns,  undereach  of 
the  acids,  are  feen  the  feveral  com- 
pound fairs  refulting  from  the  union 
of  that  acid  with  the  refpedtive  al- 
kalies and  earths  on  the  left  fide. 
In  the  tranfverfe  columns,  oppofite 
to  each  particular  alkali  and  earth, 
are  feen  the  compound  falts  refult- 
ing  from  the  union  of  that  alkali 
or  earth  with  the  refpeftive  acids 
on  the  top  ; and  converfely,  of 
each  of  the  compound  falts  expre'f- 
fed  in  the  table,  the  component 
parts  are  found  on  the  top  of  the 
upright  column,  ar.d  on  the  lei': 
fide  of  the  tranfverfe  column,  in 
whofe  interfe&ion  that  particular 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thel'e  falts 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the 
Ma  tcria  medica ; but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one 
view,  for  the  greater  perfpicuitv  in 
regard  to  their  compofition , and  the 
different  properties  which  their 


component  parts  affume  in  differ- 
ent combinations. 

Cryfl alligation  of  falts. 

This  is  a general  operation  on 
neutral  and  molt  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles  : that  water,  of  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  diflolves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a certain  deter- 
minate 'quantity  : that,  on  increaf- 
ing  the  heat,  it  diffolves  more  and 
more  (except  only  in  one  inftance, 
common  fait)  till  it  comes  to  boil, 
at  which  time  both  its  heat  and  dif- 
folving  power  are  at  their  height  : 
that,  in  returning  to  its  firft  tem- 
perature, it  throws  off  again  all 
that  the  additional  heat  had  ena- 
bled it  to  difiolve  : that,  indepen- 
dently of  any  increafe  or  diminu- 
tion of  heat,  a gradual  evapora- 
tion of  the  fluid  itfelf  will  occa- 
f:on  a proportional  feparation  of 
the  fait  : and  that  the  particles  of 
the  lalt,  in  this  feparation  from  the 
water,  uniefs  too  haftily  forced  to- 
gether by  fudden  cooling,  or  lbong 
evaporation,  or  difturbed  by  exter- 
nal caufes,  generally  concrete  into 
tranfparent  and  regularly  figured 
m a lies,  called  eryftals.  The  feve- 
ral iaits  affume,  in  cryftalbzation, 

figures 
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figures  peculiar  to  each.  T hus  the 
cry  Hals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
prifms  ; thofe  of  fea  fait,  cubes  ; 
thofe  of  alum,  otlohedral  maffes  ; 
while  fal  ammoniac  fhoots  into  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryftalline  form  is  not  merely  in  re- 
gard to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fecur- 
ing,  their  purity  and  perfection. 
From  fubltances  not  dilfoluble  in 
water,  they  are  purified  by  the  pre- 
vious folution,  and  filtration  : oy 
cryitallization,  one  fait  is  purified 
from  an  admixture  of  fuch  other 
faline  bodies  as  diffolve  either  more 
eafiiy  or  with  more  difficulty  than 
itfelf.  For,  if  two  or  more  falts  be 
dilfolved  together  in  a certain 
quantity  of  hot  water,  the  fait, 
which  requires  the  greateft  heat  for 
its  folution  in  that  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, will  firll  begin  to  feparate  in 
cooling  : and,  if  the  water  be  kept 
evaporating,  in  an  uniform  heat, 
the  fait  which  requires  moll;  water 
in  that  heat  will  be  the  firlt  in  cryf- 
tallizing.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind, 
if  the  procefs  be  duly  managed,  the 
firlt  footings  are  generally  well 
figured  and  pure.  The  fucceeding 
ones,  fooneror  later^  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  other  falts  in 
the  liquor,  retain  an  admixture  of 
thofe  falts,  which  they  betray  by 
their  fmallnefs  and  figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryitallization  of 
faline  folutiotis,  it  is  cuftomarv  to 
boil  clown  the  liquor,  till  fo  much 
cf  the  fluid  have  exhaled,  as  that 
the  fait  begins  to  concrete  from  it 
even  while  hot,  forming  a pellicle 
upon  the  furfacc  expofed  to  the  ait. 
When  this  mark  appears,  the  whole 
is  removed  into  a cold  place.  This 
method  feldom  affords  perfedt  cryf- 
tals  : for,  when  water  is  thus  fatu- 
rated  with  the  fait  in  a boiling  heat, 
and  then  fuddenly  cooled  ; the  par- 
ticles of  the  fait  run  hadily  and  ir- 


regularly together,  and  form  only  a 
confufed  femicranfparent  mafs.  It 
is  by  flow  concretion  that  moil;  falts 
aflume  their  cryltalline  form  in  per- 
fection. The  evaporation  fhould  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer, 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor, 
in  a heat  below  boiling,  being  let 
fall  upon  a cold  glafs  plate,  difco- 
ver  cryftalline  filaments.  The  li- 
quor is  then  immediately  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire  into  a lefs 
warm,  but  not  a cold  place  ; and 
the  veffel  covered  with  a cloth 
to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air, 
and  the  formation  of  a pellicle, 
which  falling  down  through  the 
■fluid,  would  dillurb  the  regula- 
rity of  the  cryitallization.  This  is 
the  moll  eftedlual  method  for  moil 
falts ; though  there  are  fome,  whole 
cryftallization  is  to  be  effected,  not 
by  an  abatement  of  the  heat,  but 
by  a continued  equable  evapora- 
tion of  the  fluid  ; fuch  in  particu- 
lar is  fea  fait. 

Salts  retain  in  cryflallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  with- 
out betraying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye  ; on  this  their  cryftalline 
form  appears  in  great  meafure  to 
depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  different  falts; 
dry  cryftals  of  nitre  were  found, 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  con- 
tain about  one-twentieth  of  their 
weight;  thofe  of  alum,  one-fixth; 
fea- fait,  one- fourth  ; borax,  green 
vitriol,  and  the  purging  falts,  no 
lefs  than  one  half.  The  lame 
fait  appears  always  to  retain  nearly 
the  fame  quantity. 

Some  falts  diffolve  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ; and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafiiy  recovered  in  a 
cryftalline  form.  Such  in  particu- 
lar are,  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
acid  with  volatile  alnalies,  and 
with  calcareous  earths  ; of  the 
marine  acid  with  all  the  foluble 

earths ; 
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earths  ; of  the  acetous  with  fixt 
and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce  any 
of  the  compound  falts,  whofe  acid 
is  the  vitriolic,  are  affe&ed  by  vi- 
nous fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  dif- 
pofition  to  alTume  and  retain  a cry  1- 
talline  form.  Many  even  of  the 
compound  kind  imbibe  humidi- 
ty like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to  cry f- 
tallize  with  difficulty,  and,  when 
cryftallized,  or  exficcated  by  heat, 
to  deliquiate  again  in  the  air.  Such 
are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acid  with  all  the  folu- 
ble  earths,  and  of  the  acetous  both 
with  earths  and  alkalies.  rl  he  vi- 
triolic acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms,  with  all  the  fubffancesit  dif- 
folves,  permanent  cryftals  ; as  do 
likewife  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

The  cryftallization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diffoluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  generally  promoted  by  a 
fmall  addition  of  that  fpirit ; which 
abforbing  the  water,  or  weaken- 
ing its  diffolving  power  on  the 
fait,  difpofes  the  fait  to  part  from 
it  more  freely.  The  operator 
mail  be  careful  however  not  to  add 
too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid  ; left  it  abforb  the 
acid  as  well  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a gradual  and  regular  cryf- 
tallization, haftily  precipitate  the 
earth. or  metal  in  a powdery  form. 

Mr.  Roulle,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phenome- 
na of  the  cryttallization  of  falts, 
and  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a general  diftribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cry ftalli- 
zation,  which  will  be  of  practical 
Utility  to  the  artift. 


He  divides  evaporation  into 
three  degrees  ; infenfible  evapora- 
tion, or  chat  effected  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  freezing,  up  to  the  heat  of 
the  fummer’s  fun;  mean  evapora- 
tion, commencing  with  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  extending  to  that  in 
which  the  exhaling  ffeam  is  vifi- 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too 
hot  to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ; 
and  ftrong  evaporation,  reaching 
from  this  period  to  boiling.  He 
divides  falts  into  fix  claffes  ; the 
diftin&ions  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  degree  of  evaporation  in  which 
they  cryftallize  moft  perfectly,  from 
the  figure  of  their  cryftals,  their 
difpofuion  to  remain  fingle  or  unite 
in  clufters,  and  their  receiving  an 
increafe  from  a continuance  of  the 
cryftallization. 


I.  The  firft  dafs  confifts" 
of  falts  which  cryftallize 
into  fmall  plates  or  very 
thin  feales.  The  cryftals 
are  fingle.  They  are,  of 
all  falts,  thofe  which  cry-  j 
ftallize  moft  frequently 
on  the  furface  of  their  fo-  { 
lutions,  which  retain  leaft 
water  in  their  cryftals, 
and  require  moft  to  dif- 
folve  in.  They  cryftal- 
lize moft  perfectly  by  in- 
fenfible evaporation. 
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II.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are' 
cubes,  cubes  with  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix  fides. 

They  form  fingle,  and 
change  their  figure  by 
new  accretions.  By  in- 
fenfible evaporation  they 
cryftallize  at  the  bottom, 
by  mean  evaporation  at 
the  furface,  and  by  both 
kinds  they  prove  perfect 
and  regular.  By  ftrong 

evaporation. 
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evaporation,  the  liquor" 
contrails  a pellicle,  and 
in  cooling  yields  few  cry- 
llals, and  thofe  ill  fi- 
gured. 

III.  Salts  whofe  cryllals  are' 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parellelopipeds,  rhomboi- 
dal,  and  rhomboidal  pa- 
rellelopipeds ; with  the 
angles  varioufly  truncat- 
ed, according  to  differ- 
ent circumftances.  They 
form  fingle  (except  that 
fome  few  unite  by  the 
bafes)  and  change  their 
figure  by  new  accretions. 
They  cryltallize  at  the 
bottom,  moll  perfeitly  by 
i n fen fible  evaporation:  by 
mean  and  llrong  evapora- 
tion, the  liquor  contrails 
a pellicle,  and  in  cooling 
the  cryllals  adhere  to  the 
pellicle,  and  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
They  retain  a large  quan- 
tity of  water. 
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IV.  Salts  whofe  cryllals  are' 
flattened  parallelopipeds, 
with  the  extremities  ter- 
minating in  two  furfaces 
inclined  to  one  another, 
fo  as  to  form  a point  and 
acute  angles  with  the 
large  fides.  They  cluf- 
ter  together,  uniting,  by 
the  bafes,  into  tufts. 
The  cryftals  are  large!! 
and  moll  regular  by  in- 
fenfible  evaporation.  By 
mean  and  halty  evapora- 
tion, a pellicle  is  formed, 
and  in  cooling  the  cryllals 
prove  very  fmall.  They 
retain  a large  quantity  of 
water  in  cryllallization, 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in.  , 

to 


V.  Salts  whofe  cryllals  are-' 
very  long,  in  form  of 
needles,  prifms,  or  co- 
lumns of  different  fur- 
faces.  They  Ihoot  at  the 
bottom,  and  duller  to- 
gether into  tufts  of  regu- 
lar figures.  By  infenli- 
ble  evaporation  they  fcarce 
ever  cryltallize  well.  By 
mean  and  llrong  evapora- 
tion, they  give  a pellicle, 
and  in  flow  cooling,  if  the 
evaporation  was  not  car- 
ried too  far,  they  yield 
perfectly  well  formed  cry- 
llals, which  at  full  fwim, 
but  foon  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  evaporation 
was  too  long  continued, 
the  cryllals  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
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VI.  Salts  whofe  cryllals  are" 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
cryltallize  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de- 
gree. They  require  to 
be  reduced,  by  llrong  eva- 
poration, to  a thick  con- 
fidence ; they  then  con- 
trail a pellicle,  and  cry 
Xlallize  with  confufion. 
If  the  cryllals  be  wanted 
regular,  fpirit  of  wine 
mull  be  ufed,  or  fome 
other  medium,  if  the  fait 
be  foluble  in  fpirit.  They 
readily  diflblve  in  water, 
and  liquefy  in  the-air. 
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NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Purified  nitre. 

Land. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ; filter  the  folution  through 
paper;  and,  then,  after  due  eva- 
poration. 
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poration,  fet  ic  by  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  nitre  may  fhoot  into  cry- 
ftals. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallization,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  let  to  Ihoot 
as  before  ; but  this  prccefs  mull 
not  be  too  long  protra&ed. 


Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a confiderable  proportion  of  fea  fait, 
which  in  this  proccfs  is  feparated, 
the  fea  fait  remaining  dilfolved  al- 
ter greateft  part  ol  the  niue  has 
cry  ft  alii  zed.  The  cryltals  which 
ihoot  after  the  firft  evaporation,  are 
large,  regular,  and  pure  : but 

when  the  remaining  liquor  is  iur- 
ther  evaporated,  and  this  repeated 
a fecond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  lmall,  impenect, 
arid  tipt  with  little  cubical  glebes 
of  fea  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  fate 
wherein  it  is  firft  extracted  from 
the  earths  impregnated  with  it,  is 
treated  in  this  manner,  there  re- 
mains at  laft  a liquor  called  mother- 
ley,  which  will  no  longer  afford 
any  cryftals.  This  appears  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  nitrous  and  ma- 
rine adds,  and  to  contain  an 
earthy  matter  dilfolved  by  thole 
acids.  On  adding  alkaline  lixivia, 
the  earth  is  precipitated,  and  when 
thoroughly  wafhed  with  water, 
proves  infipid.  If  the  liquor  be 
evaporated  to  drynels,  a bittcrilh 
faline  matter  is  left,  which  being 
ftrongly  calcined  in  a crucible,  paps 
with  the  acids,  and  becomes,  as  in 
the  other  cafe,  infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a dram  or  two;  and,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  diiorders. 
This  medicine  was  for  l'ome  time 
kept  a great  fecret,  under  the 


names  of  magnefia  alba,  nitrous  pa- 
nacea, count  Palmer's  powder,  it 
pclvere  alho  Romano,  peuare  de  Senfi- 
nelli.  Sec.  till  Lancia  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotbeca. 
Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a-por-. 
tion  of  the  lime  commonly  added 
in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the  Eu- 
ropean nitre-works.  But,  though 
the  fpecimens  of  magnelia  examin- 
ed by  Neumann,  and  l'ome  of  that 
which  has  been  brought  hither 
from  abroad,  gave  plain  marks  of 
a calcareous  nature ; yet  the  true 
magnelia  mull  be  an  earth  of  a 
different  kind,  calcareous  earths 
being  rather  aftringent  than  pur- 
gative. The  earthy  bafts  of  the 
jal  cat  hart  icus  amarus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  aferibed  to  the 
true  magnefta  of  nitre,  and  appears 
to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of 
earth.  From  that  fait  therefore 
this  medicine  is  now  prepared,  as 
will  be  feen  hereafter. 

SAL  AMMONTACUS  PURI- 
FICATUS. 

Purified  fa  l ammoniac. 

Land. 

This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and  cryltaliiza- 
tion,  after  the  manner  above  di-i 
reded  for  nitre. 

Ediub. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryftallization  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  the  cryftalliza- 
tion repeated,  fo  long  as  any  fait 
will  ihoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  of  fal  ammo- 
niac are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not 
difl'olve  in  water  ; and  hence  the 
purification  is  effeded  by  the  folu- 
tion and  filtration.  The  very  laft 
cryftals  feldom  betray  an  admixtuic 
of  any  other  fait. 


FLOS 


Chap.  8.  Neutral 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACI. 

Floivers  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
dry  fal  ammoniac  in  powder. 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurbit  ; 
and,  having  fitted  on  a blind- 
head,  fublime  the  fait  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed. 

This  procefs  feems  to  be  intend- 
ed with  a view  to  the  further  puri- 
fication of  the  fait.  As  fal  ammo- 
niac, however,  carries  up  with  it 
fobftances  which  of  themfelves  are 
not  volatile,  as  it  is  originally  pre- 
pared by  a fimilar  procefs,  and  may 
polfibly  fuffer  fome  alteration  in  its 
quality  from  repetitions  of  it  ; the 
fublimation  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  needful  or  expedient.  Neu- 
mann obferves,  that  by  repeated 
fublimations,  it  acquires  at  length 
a yellowifh  tinge,  and  a particular 
fmell,  of  which  it  difeovered  no- 
thing at  firft,  and  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  extrication  of  the  oily 
or  inflammable  matter  of  its  vola- 
tile animal  fait:  for  that  fal  am- 
moniac participates  of  an  inflam- 
mable principle,  appears  from  its 
deflagration  with  nitre. 

VITRTOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA 
VITRIOLI. 

Purifed  white  vitriol , commonly 
called  gilla  of  vitriol. 

Edinb. 

DlfTolve  white  vitriol  in  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two-thirds. 
Set  the  remainder  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  lhoot  into 
cry  Ik  Is  upon  the  fides  of  the 
veil'd,  and  afterwards  dry  the 
cryflals  in  the  fun.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  cryftal- 
Kze  as  befoie  j and  this  pro. 
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cefs  repeated  till  no  more  fait 
will  lhoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de~ 
pofic,  on  Handing,  a yellow  ochcry 
fubllance  ; which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  lhoot,  will  foul 
the  cryflals.  Wilfon  directs  the 
vitriol  to  be  di delved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  u from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  water  to 
one  pound  of  the  vitriol  ; and  the 
filtered  folution  kept  warm,  to  fet- 
tle, for  twenty-four  hours.  Being 
then  evaporated  to  a proper  pitch 
for  cryftallization,  a yellow  matter 
is  Hill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  fee  by  to 
lhoot.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  reparation  is  by  far  the  moll 
plentiful  and  fipeedv  while  the  li- 
quor boils.  Solutions,  which  had 
flood  in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and 
appeared  perfeftly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  oft*  a yellow 
ochre. 

SAL  VlTRrOLI. 

Sal  of  vitr  iol. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one- pound  ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  by  weight ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  diflolved  ; then  filter  the  li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  by  in  a cold  place  to  cryf- 
tallize. 

Herf.  the  intention  is  not  to  fe- 
parate the  ochcry  matter  of  the  vi- 
triol, but  to  prevent  its  feparating 
and  colouring  the  cryflals.  This 
is  efFe&ually  anfwered  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  acid,  by  which  it  is 
kept  diffolved. 


ALUMEN 
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ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Burnt  tillum. 

Lend. 

Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or  bliflering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals  ; after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  is  com- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an  earth: 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  combi- 
nations of  that  acid  with  all  earths, 
with  molt  metals,  and  even  with  ve- 
getable fixt  alkalies,  are  unfufible. 

The  alum,  thus  deprived  of  its 
phlegm,  proves  confiderably  ftrong- 
er,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch  as 
to  be  fometimes  employed  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  fielh.  It  is  faid 
to  have  the  inconvenience  of  leav- 
ing a hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 

Calcined  vitriol. 

Lend. 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  with  an  open  fire, 
till  it  become  thoroughly  dry. 
Then  breaking  the  veflel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  clofed  from  the  air. 
The  vitriol  is  fufficiently  cal- 
cined, if  it  has  acquired  a red 
colour  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
the  veflel. 

This  procefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfwer  fo  perfectly  for  larger. 
As  the  adion  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firlt  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firlt, 
and  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fulficient  calci- 
nation, whilft  the  internal  part  re- 
mains almoft  unchanged.  And 
even  if  the  procefs  be  ltnl  further 
continued,  the  effect  required  will 
not  be  produced  ; for  the  outfide. 
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growing  firlt  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
from  within. 

Edinb. 

Expofc  any  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel,  to  the  adicn  of 
a moderate  fire,  till  it  become 
white;  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually llirring,  to  prevent  its 
flicking  to  the  veflel,  and  ac- 
quiring a ftony  hardnefs.  If 
this  be  urged  with  a more  vehe- 
ment fire,  it  pafles  into  a deep 
red  fubflance,  called  colcothar 
of  vitriol. 

This  method  is  fufficiently  treu- 
blefome  : for,  unlefs  the  heat  be 
very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  lhallow  veflel,  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  fidc3 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverization  an  ufelefs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  praftifed  by 
the  chemifts  is,  to  place  a deep 
earthen  pan,  with  fome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a gentle  fire  ; the  vitriol 
foon  liquefies,  boils  up,  and  by  de- 
grees incruftates  to  the  fides  of  the 
veflel.  Some  more  vitriol  is  then 
thrown  in  and  fuffered  to  incruftate 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  this  pro- 
cedure repeated  till  the  pan  is 
nearly  full  of  the  concreted  matter, 
which  proves  of  a whitilh  colour, 
except  on  the  outfide  next  the  pan 
(which  mull  be  broken,  to  take  it 
out)  where  it  appears  yellowilh  or 
reddilh,  according  to  the  continu- 
ance and  degree  of  fire.  If  the 
vitriol  be  defired  ftill  further  de- 
phlegmated,  this  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  effe&ed,  by  reducing  the 
mafs  into  a grofs  powder  (which 
will  now  no  longer  melt)  and  then 
calcining  it  over  a ftrong  fire,  in  a 
lhallow  iron  pan,  till  it  has  gained 
the  degree  of  drynefs  required, 

which 
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which  may  be  known  from  its  co- 
lour. The  principal  ufe  of  cal- 
cined vitriol  is  for  the  dillillation  of 
the  fpirit  of  vitriol.  If  employed 
for  this  purpofe  uncalcined,  it 
would  melt  in  the  diddling  veffel, 
and,  running  into  a lump,  fcarce 
give  out  any  fpirit ; and  the  little 
obtained  would  be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIOL ATUM 
Vitriolated  tartar . 

Lond. 

Dilfolve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter : and,  whild  the  liquor  con- 
tinues boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,  or  any  other  alka- 
line fait,  till  no  further  effervef- 
cence  arifes  upon  a frefh  addi- 
tion ; which  generally  happens 
when  four  ounces,  or  a little 
more,  of  the  fait  have  been  ufed. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it 
by  to  cryilallize. 

Here  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  for- 
fakes  the  iron,  of  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  poffeffion,  to  unite  with  the 
aikaline  fait.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken  that  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali be  fufficicnt  to  fully  faturate 
the  acid,  otherwife  it  will  not  de- 
pofit  all  the  metal.  It  is  conveni- 
ent, even  after  the  faturation  feems, 
from  the  effervefcence  ceahng,  to 
be  completed,  to  throw  in  a little 
more  of  the  alkali;  for  by  thefe 
means  the  preparation  is  fecured 
from  containing  any  metallic  mat- 
ter ; whild  the  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity of  alkali  can  do  no  prejudice, 
as  it  remains  uncrydallized. 

^t  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftrongly  attradl  moidure 
even  from  the  air  ; yet  the  neutral 
fait  refulting  from  the  combination 
•f  thefe  two,  vitriolated  tartar  is  one 
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of  the  falts  mod  difficult  of  folution, 
very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by 
cold  water.  Hence  fome  have  di- 
rected the  liquor  in  this  procefs  to 
be  filtered  whilft  very  hot,  fufpeCt- 
ing,  that  if  it  was  differed  to  cool, 
great  part  of  the  fait  would  be 
thrown  off  and  left  upon  the  paper. 
The  college,  however,  has  avoided 
this  inconvenience,  by  ordering  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  found  to 
be  fufficient  for  keeping  the  fait 
diffolved  in  the  cold,  or  at  lead  in  a 
moderate  warmth. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
any  quantity  : pour  it  into  a large 
glafs  vefi'el,  and  in ftil , by  de- 
grees, fixed  alkaline  vegetable 
fait  well  purified,  and  diluted 
with  fix  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  enough  to  neutralize  the 
acid.  As  foon  as  the  effervefcence 
ceafes,  filter  the  liquor  ; and  af- 
ter a proper  exhalation,  fet  it  by 
to  crydallize. 

This  is  an  elegant  method,  and 
one  of  the  lead  troublefome  ways 
of  preparing  this  fait.  The  Edin- 
burgh college,  in  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline.  By  the  converfe 
procedure,  now  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  againft 
a redundance  of  acidity  : for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  ic 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  the  fore- 
going procefs,  to  drop  in  a little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  direfted,  appears  to 
be  the  mod  commodious,  there  is 
one  imperfeCIion  in  the  procefs,  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  water. 
There  is  not  near  water  enough  to 
keep  vitriolated  tartar  diffolved,  and 
H h of 
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of  confcquence,  as  f it  as  the  alka- 
line fait  is  neutralized  by  the  acid, 
great  pa't  falls  to  the  bottom  in 
a powdery  form.  In  the  Leyden 
pharmacopoeia,  this  inconvenience 
isjudiciouily  provided  againlt.  1 he 
oil  of  vitriol  is  diluted  with  lour 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
alkaline  ley  being  gradually  dropt 
into  it  till  the  point  of  fa tu ration  is 
obtained,  four  times  the  quantity 
more  of  water  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled,  that  fuch  part  o 
the  fait  as  had  precipitated,  may 
be  diffolved.  The  liquor  is  then  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  fet  by  to  cryf- 
tallize.  In  order  to  obtain  perfect 
and  well-formed  cryllals,  the  liquor 
fliould  not  be  fet  in  the  cold,  but 
continued  in  a moderate  heat, 
fuch  as  the  hand  can  fcarcely  bear, 
that  the  water  may  (lowly  evapo- 
rate . , . 

* Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmad  doles, 
as  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  is  an 
ufeful  aperient  ; in  larger  ones,  as 
four  or  five  drams,  a mild  cathar- 
tic, which  does  not  pafsoff  fo  haitiJy 
as  the  tal  catharticus  amarus  or  fal 
Glauberi,  and  feems  to  extend  its 
action  further.  Thewholefale  deal- 
ers in  medicines  have  commonly 
fubftituted  to  it  an  article  otherwife 
almolt  ufelefs  in  their  (hops,  the 
' refiduum  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of 
nitre.  This  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a venial  fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has 
been  prepared  as  formerly  directed, 
and  the  refiduum  diffolved  and  cryi- 
tallized  ; but  it  is  a very  dange- 
rous one,  'if  the  vitriolic  acid  has 
been  ufed  in  an  over  proportion, 
and  the  caput  mortuum  employed 
without  cryitallization  ; the  lalt  in 
this  cafe,  inilead  of  a mild  neutral 
one  of  a moderately  bitcer  tafte, 
proving  highly  acid.  The  purcha- 
fer  ought  therefore  to  infill  upon 
the  falt’s  being  in  a cryftahine 
form.  The  cryllals,  when  perfeft, 
are  oblong,  with  fix  fiat  fides,  and 
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terminated  at  each  end  by  a fix- 
fided  pyramid.  Some  appear  com- 
pofed  of  two  pyramids  joined  to- 
gether by  the  bafes,  and  many,  in 
the  moil  perfeft  cryllallizations  I 
have  feen,  are  very  irregular.  They 
decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  fea  fait,  for  which  they 
have  fometimes  been  mifiaken. 

NITRUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Vitriolated  nitre. 

Lond. 

Difiolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  : 
filter  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryitallize  the  fait. 

This  fait  is  not  different  from 
the  tartarum  vilriolatutn , being  com- 
pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the 
alkaline  fcafis  of  nitre;  which  alkali 
is  no  other  than  the  common  veget- 
able fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  lalt  oi  tar- 
tar or  potafh.  It  is,  in  effeCt,  horn 
the  afnes  of  vegetables,  that  the  ni- 
tre prepared  in  Europe  receives  its 
alkaline  bafis.  If  any  unchanged 
nitre  remain  in  the  mafs,  it  is  le.t 
diffolved  in  the  water  while  the 
vitriolated  alkali  cryltallizes. 


SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 

Salt  of  many  virtues. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 

Flowers  oi  iulphur,  of  eacn  equal 
parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 
ject the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red  hot 


crucible.  After  the  deflagration 
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ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diflolving  it  in. 
warm  water,  filtering  the  lolu- 
tion,  and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs  ; 
or  by  cryftallization. 

Th'S  is  another  method  of  unit- 
ing the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
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mon  vegetable  fixt  alkalit  Both 
the  nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decom- 
pounded in  the  operation  : the  acid 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphur,  detonate  to- 
gether, and  are  dillipated ; while  the 
acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  is  no  other  than 
the  vitriolic  acid)  remains  combined 
with  the  alkaline  bafls  of  the  nitre. 
The  fhops,  accordingly,  have  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  fal  polychreft  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  PRUNELLA. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 
two  pounds  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  nitre  in  a crucible,  and 
fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by 
little  at  a time.  When  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  prunellaj 
in  large  quantities,  make  ufe  of  a 
clean  iron  pot,  inftead  of  a cruci- 
ble ; and  when  the  nitre  is  melted, 
and  the  fulphur  deflagrated,  take 
out  the  fait  with  an  iron  ladle,  and 
pour  it  into  brafs  moulds  kept  for 
this  purpofe.  The  previous  pound- 
ing of  the  nitre,  directed  above, 
may  be  as  well  omitted,  as  occa- 
ficning  a needlefs  trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  clteem,  and  is  fometimes 
Hill  ordered  in  prefeription.  It  is 
reverthelefs  built  upon  an  errone- 
ous foundation,  which  fuppofed 
that  the  nitre  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  ic  undergoes  upon  in- 
jecting a little  fulphur  on  it.  From 
proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur  is  fo  far  from  depurat- 
ing the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its  im- 
provement as  a medicine,  that  it 
really  alters  fome  part  of  it  into  a 
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fait,  which  has  quite  different  pro- 
perties. The  real  effett  of  this 
procefs  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  the  preceding  one  : there, 
nearly  all  the  nitre  is  decompound- 
ed, and  a fait,  not  different  from  vi- 
triolated  tartar,  is  found  in  its  place. 
Here,  only  about  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  it  fuffers  this  change.  Boer- 
haave,  inftead  of  deflagrating  the 
nitre  with  fulphur,  orders  it  to  he 
only  well  purified  after  the  common 
method,  and  then  melted  by  itfelf 
and  poured  into  moulds.  The  fu- 
fion  here  ferves  to  bring  the  fait 
into  a lefs  compafs,  by  evaporating 
the  aqueous  moifture  which  had. 
concreted  with  it  in  its  cryftalliza- 
tion  ; though  even  in  this  intention 
it  is  not  of  much  ufe,  the  quantity 
of  water,  which  nitre  retains,  not  be- 
ing very  confiderable. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  GLAU- 
BERI. 

The  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber , com- 
monly called  fal  m irab  ile. 

Lond. 

Diffolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait:  filter 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait. 

Edinb. 

If  the  cryftals  (obtained  as  above) 
prove  too  fharp,  diffolve  them, 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftallize. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  the 
cryftals  proving  too  fharp,  even 
when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  made  with 
the  largeft  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol  direfted  under  that  pro- 
cefs. The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization  is  indeed 
very  acid  ; and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it 
H h 2 fliould 
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fliould  be  fo  ; for  othenvife,  the 
cryitals  will  be  vary  fmall,  and 
likewife  in  a little  quantity.  Where 
a fufiicient  proportion  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol has  not  been  employed  in  the 
dillillation  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  necel- 
fary  to  add  lome  to  the  liquor,  in 
order  to  promote  the  cryftallization 
of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  this  fair  expreflfes  its 
medical  virtues.  Taken  Iroin  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it 
proves  a mild  and  ufeful  purgative  ; 
and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  dilut- 
ed, a ferviceable  aperient,  and  diure- 
tic. The  (hops  frequently  fubftitute 
to  it  the  ful  catharticus  amarus,*  hich 
is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  but 
fomewhat  more  unpleafant,  and,  as 
is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  operation.  I hey 
are  very  eafily  dillinguifhable  from 
each  other,  by  the  efie&  of  alkaline 
falts  upon  folutions  of  them.  1 he 
folution  of  Glauber  s fait  fuffers  no 
vifible  change  from  this  addition, 
its  own  bafis  being  a true  fixt  al- 
kali : but  the  folution  of  the./*/ 
catharticus  amarus  grows  inltantly 
white  and  turbid,  its  bafis,  which 
is  an  earth,  being  extricated  copi- 
oufly  by  the  alkaline  fait ; as  in  the 
following  procefs. 

magnesia  ALBA. 

White  magnefia. 

Edinb. 

Difib! ve  fal  catharticus  amarus  in  a 
fufneient  quantity  of  water.  Fil- 
ter the  folution,  and  add  to  it  a 
filtered  ley  of  potafh,  fo  long  as 
a frefh  addition  continues  to  oc- 
cafion  any  milkinels.  A white 
powder  will  precipitate  ; which, 
being  feparated  from  the  liquor, 
is  to  be  carefully  wafhed  in  fiefh 
portions  both  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  dried. 

This  powder  appears  to  be  the 
dame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  mother-ley  of  nitre 
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which  was  for  feveral  years  a cele- 
brated fecret  in  the  hands  of  fome. 
particular  perfons  abroad.  Holt- 
man,  who  deferibes  the  preparation 
of  the  nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the 
character  of  an  ufeful  antiacid,  a 
fafe  and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  doles 
of  a dram  or  two,  and  a diaphoretic 
and  diuretic  when  given  in  lmaller 
dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains. 
Since  his  time,  it  has  had  a con- 
fiderable  place  in  the  practice  of 
foreign  phyficians,  and  has  begun  to 
come  into  eiteem  among  us.  pa.ti- 
c.ularly  in  heart  burns,  and  tor  pre- 
venting or  removing  the  many  dif- 
orders  which  children  are  fo  fie- 
quently  thrown  into  from  a redun- 
dance of  acid  humours  in  tne  firit 
paflages.  It  is  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which  (uniefs 
gentle  purgatives  are  given  occa- 
fionally  to  carry  them  off)  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a 
coftivenefs  very  detrimental  to  in- 
fants. . 

Though  the  preparation  of  this 

medicine  is  now  commonly  known, 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underflood.  Whilft  lome  fup- 
pofe  it  to  poflefs  uncommon  vir- 
tues, others  affirm,  that  when  duly 
edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  relpeT  dif- 
ferent from  calcined  harihorn,  or 
any  other  fimple  animal  or  vege- 
table earth.  The  following  obier- 
vation  of  its  real  properties  will  be 
fuflicient  to  determine  this  pointy 
Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in 
perfedtion,  is  a white  and  very  fu fa- 
tile  earth,  perfettly  void  of  fmell  or 
tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which 
diffolve  in  acids.  It  d Wolves  freely, 
even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ; winch 
in  the  common  way  of  making  fo- 
lutions, takes  up  only  an  inconfi- 
dcrable  portion  of  other  earths. 
Combined  with  this  acid,  it  foi  ms 
a bitter  fait,  very  eafily  foluble  in 
water,  while  the  common  abforbents 

form 
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form  with  the  fame  acid  almoft  in- 
fipid  concretes,  very  difficult  of  fo- 
lution.  Solutions  of  magnefia  in  all 
acids  are  bitter  and  purgative;  while 
thofe  of  the  other  earths  are  more 
or  lefs  aullere  and  aftringent.  A 
large  dofe  of  the  magnefia,  if  the  ilo- 
mach  contains  no  acid  to  diffolve  it, 
does  not  purge  or  produce  any  fenfi- 
ble  effect.  A moderate  one,  if  an 
acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  li- 
quors be  taken  after  it,  procures 
feveral  llools  ; whereas  the  common 
abl'orbents,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  inllead  of  loofening,  bind 
the  belly.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  magnefia  is  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  earths,  and 
that  it  is  applicable  to  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine. 

NlTRUM  CUBiCUM. 

Cubical  nitre. 

Diffolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  the  folution 
by  degrees  to  a folution  of  Glau- 
ber’s fait  in  water,  fo  long  as 
a frefh  addition  produces  any 
milkinefs  : a white  powder  will 
precipitate  ; after  which  the  li- 
quor is  to  be  filtered,  and,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  to  cryilal- 
lize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber’s  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  felenitic  con- 
crete, which  of  courfe  precipitates  ; 
while  the  alkali  of  the  Glauber’s 
fait,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  unite  in- 
to a neutral  fait,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  liquor  by  cryftallization. 
The  cry  Hals  are  rhomboidal,  of  a 
cooling  talle,  greatly  refembling 
that  of  common  nitre.  How  far 
this  fait  differs  from  common  nitre 
in  its  medical  virtue,  is  not  known. 
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The  procefs  is  here  inferted,  partly, 
as  being  a very  inftrudlive  one  in 
regard  to  the  tranfpofitions  which 
happen  on  the  mixture  of  different 
faline  bodies,  and  partly  as  afford- 
ing the  molt  convenient  means  of 
obtaining  the  pure  alkaline  bafs  of 
fea  fait.  In  the  diitillation  of  fpirit 
of  fait,  that  bafis  was  difunited 
from  its  own  acid,  and  combined 
with  the  vitriolic  : it  is  here  trans- 
ferred from  the  vitriolic  to  the 
nitrous  : and  we  have  before  given 
a method  of  diffipating  or  deltroy- 
ing  the  nitrous  acid,  and  leaving 
the  alkali,  that  was  combined  with 
it,  pure. 

SP1RITUS  S \LIS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

Spirit  of  fea  J'alt  coagulated. 

Lend. 

Drop,  into  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea 
fait,  a ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes  : 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferted, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, as  it  differs  from  that  fait  in 
its  bafis  ; the  common  vegetable 
alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to  the 
mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait.  How  far 
it  differs  from  fea  fait  in  its  medical 
qualities,  1 cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  It  is  manifeftly  (harper 
5n  tafle,  and  fomewhat  more  dif- 
ficult both  of  folution  in  water  and 
of  fuiion  in  the  fire. 

TARTARUS  REGENERATUS. 

Regenerated  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tar- 
tar, powdered,  into  a large,  glafs 
veffel  ; and  pour  thereon,  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  as  much  diltilled 
H b 3 vinegar 
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vinegar  as  is  neceffary  to  fatu-  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  it  will 
rate  it.  Filter  the  the  liquor,  and  exhale. 

exhale  it  over  a very  gentle  fire,  The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
to  drynefs,  taking  great  care  that  dark  brown  colour,  a peculiar,  not 
the  matter  contratt  not  an  empy-  ungrateful  odour,  a penetrating,  fa- 
reuma.  Onthefaltwhichremains,  ponaceous,  faline  tafle,  in  no  wife 
pour  as  much  more  fpirit  of  vine-  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown  colour, 
gar  as  will  faturate  it : then  de-  and  faponaceous  quality,  proceed 
purate  the  liquor  again,  and  from  the  oily  parts  of  the  vinegar  ; 
carefully  exficcate  it  into  a dry  the  depuration  of  the  fait  from  this 
fait.  oil,  is  not  in  the  foregoing  procefs 

infilled  on.  In  the  London  phar- 


Tf  the  common  alkalies  be  made 
ufe  of  for  this  procefs,  they  fhould 
be  previoufly  purified,  by  folution 
and  crydallization,  from  the  neutral 
fait  which  they  generally  contain. 
The  diftilled  vinegar  mull  be  per- 
feftiy  free  from  any  empyreumatic 
taint.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  de- 
phlegmate  it,  or  throw  away  the 
firlt  runnings  in  the  dillillation, 
iince  thefe  contain  a portion  of  the 
acid  (the  part  here  wanted)  as  well 
as  the  phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  about 
fourteen  parts  of  llrong  diddled 
vinegar  have  been  gradually  poured 
upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait,  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  more  of  the  acid 
will  not  occafion  any  further  effer- 
vefcence  in  tfie  cold  : but,  if  the 
mixture  be  now  lirongly  llirred  and 
well  heated,  the  effervefcence  will 
appear  afrefh  ; upon  which  fome 
more  vinegar  is  to  be  added,  till  it 
again  ceafes.  The  faturation  is  not 
as  yet  complete  ; for,  upon  exhaling 
the  aqueous  parts,  the  remaining 
fait  Hill  effervefees  with  frefli  vine- 
gar. When  fo  much  of  the  acid  has 
now  been  added,  that  no  marks  of 
fermentation  any  longer  appear,  a 
little  mo-e  of  the  vinegar  may  be 
poured  in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
lad  evaporation.  By  thefe  means, 
the  faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be 
fecured,  v'hilft,  if  the  acid  prevail. 


macopoeia,  the  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
purified  to  peffedt  whitenefs,  under 
the  title  of 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  fait. 

Land. 

Take  a pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a very  gen- 
tle heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  didilied  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  add 
more  didilied  vinegar  ; and  pro- 
ceed with  frelh  additions  thereof, 
until  the  vinegar  being  almod 
evaporated,  frelh  vinegar  will  no 
longer  raiie  any  fermentation  ; 
which  generally  happens  by  the 
time  that  twenty  pounds  of  dif- 
tilled  vinegar  have  been  ufed. 
Then  flowly  exhale  to  drynefs. 
Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a little  time,  but  not  too  long, 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  didolve 
it  in  water,  and  filter  the  folu- 
tion through  paper.  If  the  melt- 
ing have  been  duly  performed, 
the  filtered  liquor  will  be  limpid 
and  colourlefs  as  water  ; but  if 
otherwife,  of  a brown  colour. 
Evaporate  the  limpid  folution, 
with  an  exceeding  gentle  heat, 
in  a fli allow  glafs  veffel,  occafion- 
ally  dirring  the  fait  as  it  dries, 
that  its  inoidurc  may  be  the 
foonerexhaled.  Afterwards  keep 
it  for  ufe  in  a veffel  very  clofely 
ftopt ; for  it  will  liquefy  by  the  air. 

This 
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This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfedt 
whitenefs  ; and  fhould  totally 
dilfolve  both  in  water  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  though  ever 
fo  white,  depolit  any  feces  in 
fpirit  of  wine  ; the  whole  of  it 
mull  be  diffolved  in  that  fpirit, 
the  folution  filtered,  and  exlic- 
cated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a little  trcublefome.  The  ope- 
rator mud  be  particularly  careful  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too  great  a 
heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied  too 
long  ; a little  fhould  be  occafionally 
taken  out,  and  put  into  water:  and 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely 
with  its  black  colour,  the  whole  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  In 
the  lail  drying,  the  heat  mud  not 
be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it ; otherwise 
it  will  not  prove  totally  foluble.  If 
the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  be 
exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait 
liquefied  with  a very  foft  fire,  it 
gains  the  leafy  appearance  w'hich 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra  fo- 
liata . , 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  academy,  Mr.  Cadet  has 
given  a method  of  making  the  fait 
white  at  the  firft  evaporation,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  any  further 
purification.  He  obferves,.that  the 
brown  colour  depends  upon  the  oily 
matter  of  the  vinegar  being  burnt  by 
the  heat  commonly  employed  in  the 
evaporation  ; and  his  improvement 
conlills  in  aiminifhing  the  heat  at 
the  time  that  this  burning  is  liable 
to  happen.  The  procefs  he  re- 
commends is  as  follows. 

Diffolve  a pound  of  fait  of  tartar 
in  a fu fficient  quantity  of  cold 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  didilled 
vinegar  as  will  faturate  it,  or  a 
a little  more.  Set  the  liquor  to 
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evaporate  in  a done-ware  veffel, 
in  a gentle  heat  not  fo  drong  as 
to  make  it  b il : when  a pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface,  the  reft 
of  the  procefs  muft  be  finifhed  in 
a water- bath.  The  liquor  ac- 
quires by  degrees  an  oily  con- 
fidence, and  a pretty  deep  brown 
colour,  but  the  pellicle  or  fcum 
on  the  top  looks  whitifh,  and 
when  taken  off  and  cooled,  ap- 
pears a congeries  of  little  bril- 
liant filver-like  plates.  The 
matter  is  to  be  kept  continu- 
ally dirring,  till  it  is  wholly 
changed  into  this  white  flaky 
matter,  the  complete  drying  of 
which  is  moil  conveniently  ef- 
fected in  a warm  oven. 

We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  impure 
fait  be  preferable  as  medicines  ; ob- 
ferving  only,  that  the  latter  is  more 
of  a faponaceous  nature,  the  former 
more  acrid,  though  fomevvhat  more 
agreeable  to  the  ftomach.  Mr.  Ca- 
det reckons  the  fait  prepared  in  his 
method  fuperior  both  to  the  brown 
and  white  forts  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  as  poffefling  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one,  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as 
being  always  uniform,  or  of  the 
fame  power;  whereas  the  others  are 
liable  to  vary  confiderably,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  heat  employ- 
ed in  the  evaporation.  They  are 
all  medicines  of  great  efficacy,  and 
may  be  fodofed  and  managed  as  to 
prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or 
powerfully  diuretic  : few  of  the  fa- 
line  deobflruents  come  up  to  them 
in  virtue.  The  dole  is  from  half  a 
fcruple  to  a dram  or  two.  A bare 
mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and  vine- 
gar without  exficcation,  is  not  per- 
haps much  inferior  as  a medicine  to 
the  more  elaborate  fait.  I have 
known  two  drams  of  the  alkali,  fa- 
turated  with  vinegar,  occafion  ten 
or  twelve  ftools,  in  hydropic  cafes, 
II  h 4 and 
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and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine, 
without  any  inconvenience. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 

Spirit  of  Minder  crus. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervef- 
cence  ceaies ; occafionally  flir- 
ring  the  mixture,  to  promote 
the  action  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa- 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  proves  commonly  a powerful  dia- 


phoretic or  fudorific  ; and,  as  it 
operates  without  heat,  it  has  place 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  procu- 
ring fweat,  aggravate  the  diftemper. 
Its  a£lion  may  likewife  be  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys,  by  walking 
about  in  a cool  air.  The  common 
dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  it- 
felf,  or  along  with  other  medicines 
adapted  to  the  intention.  Its 
ftrength  is  net  a little  precarious, 
depending  in  great  meafure  on  that 
of  the  vinegar;  an  inconvenience 
which  cannot  eafily  be  obviated,  for 
the  faline  matter  is  not  reducible  to 
the  form  of  a concrete  fait. 


SECT.  VII. 

Anomalous  falls. 


CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 
Cryjials  of  tartar. 

Edinb. 

LET  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfedl- 
ly  diifolved  ; and1  the  folution, 
whillt  it  continues  hot,  paffed 
through  filtering  paper  or  a wool- 
len cloth,  and  received  in  a wood- 
en veflel  ; then  expofe  it  for  a 
night  or  longer  to  the  cold  air, 
that  cryftals  may  form  them- 
felves,  and  fhoot  to  the  fiaes  of 
the  veflel  ; the  water  being  now 
poured  off,  the  cryftals  are  to  be 
colle&ed  and  dried  for  ufe. 

Thb  filtration  of  the  folution  of 
tartar  through  paper  fucceeds  very 
Ilowly,  and  unlefs  managed  with  a 
good  deal  of  addrefs,  not  at  all: 
for,  as  foon  as  the  boiling  liquor 
begins  to  grow  fenfibly  lefs  hot,  it 
depofits  much  of  the  tartar  all  over 
the  furface  of  the  paper,  which 


hinders  the  remainder  from  pafling 
through.  Zvvelffer,  in  his  animad- 
verfions  on  this  procefs  in  the  Au- 
guftan  pharmacopoeia,  direfls  the 
folution  to  be  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs,  and  flrained  only  through 
a linen  cloth  ; he  likewife  judi- 
cioufly  orders  the  veflel  to  be  clofe 
covered,  and  the  cryftallization  per- 
formed in  a warm  place  : for,  if  the 
folution  be  fuffered  to  cool  very  fall, 
it  is  vain  to  exped  any  appearance 
of  cryflals ; the  tartar  will  inevita- 
bly be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel  in  the  form  of  fand.  And 
indeed,  the  bu.inefs  of  refining  and 
cryflallizing  tartar  is  fo  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  icarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trading 
chemills,  are  at  the  trouble  of  it; 
but  either  import  it  ready  refined 
from  Holland,  or  purchafe  it  from 
fome  people  here  who  make  it  their 
foie  bufinefs,  (See  the  article  Tar- 
tar ) 


CREMOR 
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CREMOR  TARTARI. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs,  and  parted  through  a fil- 
ter. Eoil  it  over  the  fire,  till  a 
thick  cuticle  appear  on  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  to  be  taken  oft' 
with  a wooden  fkimmer  bored 
full  of  holes.  Continue  the 
boiling  till  a frefh  cuticle  arife, 
which  is  to  be  taken  off  as  the 
foregoing,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated till  the  whole  quantity  cf 
liquor  be  thus  confumed.  After- 
wards, dry  all  the  cuticles  toge- 
gether  in  the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  inferted  only 
»o  retain  a name  long  familiar  to 
the  fhops  ; for  the  preparation  it- 
felf  in  no  refpeft  differs  from  cry* 
lids  of  tartar  reduced  to  powder. 
Indeed  the  purchafer  ought  always 
to  prefer  the  cryftals ; for  the  pow- 
der is  often  fophifticated  with  fa- 
line  fubftances  of  another  k nd. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  obferves, 
that  both  the  cryftals  and  cream 
are  brought  to  ua  from  abroad  ; 
that  they  are  not  different  in 
quality  from  one  another  : and 
that  good  white  tartar,  unre- 
fined, is  not  inferior  to  either  of 
them. 

TARTARUM  SOLUBILE. 

Soluble  ‘artar. 

Lnnd. 

Dtflolve  a .pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait  in  a gallon  of  boiling 
water  ; and  gradually  throw  in 
cryftals  of  tartar,  as  long  as  a 
frefh  addition  thereof  raiies  any 
eftervefcence  ; which  generally 
ceafes  before  three  pounds  of  the 
cryftals  have  been  ufed.  Then, 
^filter  the  liquor,  and  after  due 


evaporation,  fet  it  by  to  eryftal- 
lize  ; or  evaporate  it  to  drynefs, 
and  keep  the  remaining  faline 
mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Boil  rrvrtals  of  tartar,  till  they  are 
perfectly  diffolved,  in  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water  ; and 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continue,  boiling,  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquiuni,  till  the 
eftervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
liquor  whilft  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that,  when  removed  into 
a cold  place,  it  may  cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  Tartar).  Its  impurities 
can  here  be  no  obje&ion  ; fince  it 
will  be  fufficiently  depurated  by  the 
fubfequent  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine 
by  either  of  the  above  methods  is 
very  eafy  ; though  fome  chemifts 
have  rendered  it  fufficiently  trou- 
blefome,  by  a nicety  that  is  not  at 
all  wanted.  They  infill  upon  hit- 
ting the  very  exaft  point  of  fatura- 
tion  betwixt  the  alkaline  fait  and 
the  acid  of  the  tartar  ; and  caution 
the  operator  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful, when  he  comes  near  this  mark, 
left  by  imprudently  adding  too  large 
a portion  of  either,  he  render  the 
fait  too  acid,  or  too  alkaline.  If 
the  liquor  be  fuffered  to  cool  a lit- 
tle before  it  is  committed  to  the 
filter,  and  then  properly  exhaled 
and  cryflallized,  no  error  of  this 
kind  can  happen,  though  the  fatu- 
ration  fhould  not  be  very  exa&lv 
hit  : for  fince  cryftals  of  tartar  are 
very  difficultly  foluble  even  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  when  diffolved 
therein,  concrete  again  upon  the 
liquor’s  growing  cold  ; if  any  more 
of  them  has  been  employed,  than 

is 
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is  taken  up  by  _the  alkali,  this 
fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left 
upon  the  filter  : and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  much  of  the  alkali 
has  been  made  ufe  of,  it  will  re- 
main uncryftallized.  The  cryftal- 
lization  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot 
be  effected  without  a good  deal  of 
trouble  : it  is  therefore  moll  con- 
venient to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail 
at  firft,  to  feparate  the  fuperliuous 
quantity,  by  Suffering  the  jiquor  to 
cool  a litt  e befoi'e  filtration,  and 
then  proceed  ro  the  total  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait 
required.  rl  he  mod  ^proper  veflel 
for  this  purpofe  is  a flone-vvare  one; 
iron  difcolours  the  lalt. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a dram,  or  a dram, 
is  a mild  coo  ing  aperient  : two 
or  three  drams  commonly  loofcn 
the  belly  ; and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  Ma- 
louin  fays  it  is  equal  in  purgative 
virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
ber. It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  purgatives  of  the  refinous  kind, 
as  it  promotes  their  operation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  tends  to  correfi 
their  griping  quality.  But  it  mult 
never  be  given  in  conjunction  with 
any  acid,  for  all  acids  decompound 
it ; abforbing  its  alkaline  fait,  and 
precipitating  the  tartar. 

Sal  Rupellensis. 

Sal  de  Seignette,  or  Rochel  fait. 

Pbarm.  Par  if. 

Let  the  fait  extra&ed  from  the 
alhes  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of  Ali- 
cant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diflolved  in  water,  the  fo- 
lution  filtered,  and,  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  Ihoot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ftals.  Diflolve  cryilals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryftals  of 
kali.  The  proportions  neceflary 
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for  this  purpofe  will  be  about 
. fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a water-b~th,  and,  after  fiLtra- 
tion,  fet  it  in  the  cold  to  ciytlal- 
lize. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  lame  with  the 
mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait. 

It  crystallizes  far  more  eafy  than  the 
preceding  preparation,  and  does 
not,  like  it,  grow  moift  in  the  air. 
It  is  alfo  considerably  lefs  purga- 
tive, but  is  equally  decompounded 
by  acids.  It  appears  to  be  a very 
elegant  fait,  and  has  begun  to  come 
into  efteem  in  this  country,  as  it 
has  long  in  France. 

SAL  ESSENTIA LE  ACE- 
TOS^E. 

Effential  fait  of f err  cl. 

Edinb. 

Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fettling 
and  decantation  from  the  feces, 
be  evaporated,  till  only  one-third 
remains,  then  (trained  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  exhaled  again 
till  a pellicle  appears  upon  the 
furface.  Put  the  liquor  into  a 
glafs  veflel,  and,  a little  olive  oil 
being  poured  upon  the  top,  fet 
it  by  in  a cellar  till  plenty  of  cry- 
ftals are  formed.  Thefe  are  to 
be  gently  wafhed  with  water, 
and  afterwards  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  effential 
falts  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auftere,  aftringent,  and  bittcrifti 
plants,  that  contain  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a dry  nature  are  to  be 
moiftened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eafily  prefied 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
ar i in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 

drawn 
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drawn  over  by  diHillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  diiiolving  a luit- 
ab!e  quantity  of  their  effential 
falts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direct  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning  ; but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order 
to  make  the  fubjecl  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  ffiould  be  c’nopt  to 
pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  prels.  The  magma  which 
remains  in  the  bag,  hill  containing 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter,  may  be  advantageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion added  to  the  expreffed  juice. 
The  whole  may  be  afterwards 
depurated  together,  either  by  the 
method  before  directed,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveral  times 
through  a lineo  cloth.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  addition  of  a coniider- 
able  portion  of  water  is  neceffury  ; 
that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
part  the  more  freely  from  its  feco- 
lencies ; on  the  reparation  of  which, 
the  fuccefs  of  the  proceffr  in  great 
measure  depends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per- 
formed either  in  {hallow  glafs  ba- 
tons, or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as 
are  of  a compact  clofe  texture  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called  Hone- 
ware.  The  common  earthen  vef- 
fels  are  fubjeft  to  have  their  glaz- 
ing corroded,  and  are  to  extremely 
, porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and 
retain  a good  quantity  of  the  liquor. 
Metallic  veffels  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds 
of  j uices. 

The  directions  tor.  the  time  of 
difeontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  to  eafily  obferved  as 
pne  could  wilh.  Thefe  juices  are 
to  vifeid,  and  abound  to  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing 
faline,  that  a pellicle,  or  pure 


faline  incruftation  upon  the  lur- 
face,  is  in  vain  expefted.  Boer- 
haave  therefore,  and  the  more 
expert  writers  in  pharmaceutical 
chemiffry,  with  great  judgment, 
direCt  the  evaporation  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  mcifture  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confidence  of  cream.  If  it  be 
now  fuffered  to  {land  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a warm  place,  it  will, 
notwithffanding  the  former  depu- 
rations, depoiit  a frefn  fediment, 
from  which  it  fhould  be  warily 
decanted,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
veffel  in  which  it  is  defigned  to  be 
cryilallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthm  veffel,  as  preferable  for 
this  purpole  to  a glafs  one  ; the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup- 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  flick- 
ing thereto;  whilfl  the  juice,  eafily 
inlinuating  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a great  advantage 
of  fhooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fides.  Others  {lightly  incruftate 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veffel  they  employ,  with  a certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryftallize,  to  which 
of  ittolf  it  is  very  averfe : but  as  this 
addition  is,  with  regard  to  its  me- 
dical virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  preferve 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaftion,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this 
procefs  requires.  As  much  oil  as 
will  fully  cover  the  furface  of  the 
liquor,  is  fufficient  for  this  purpole. 
The  waffling  of  the  cryltals  is  in- 
tended to  cleanfe  them  from  the 
mucilaginous  feculencies  which  ad- 
here to  them.  It  ought  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmoll  caution,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  fait  itfelf  from 
being  diffoived.  The  liquor  which 
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remains  after  the  crydallizntion  may 
be  depurated  by  a gentle  colature, 
and  after  due  inipiffation  fet  to  fhoot 
again  ; when  a further  yield  of 
crydals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  compleated  in  lefs  than 
feven  or  eight  months  ; and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall.  Hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
ptded  in  the  (hops.  The  chemids 
have  contrived  feveral  methods  for 
expediting  the  procefs,  among 
which  the  two  following  feem  the 
mod  remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedidtus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  (hade. 
Pour  thereon  a fuitable  portion 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  diged 
them  together  with  a foft  heat, 
till  the  mendruum  has  acquired 
a green  colour.  This  tincture  is 
to  be  put  into  a glafs  cucurbit, 
and  didilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  be  come  over,  as  that  the 
remainder  may  be  left  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  remain  un- 
moved till  grown  perfe£tly  cold, 
beautiful  pyramidal  cryilals  will 
be  found  to  have  fhot  from  the 
fides  cf  the  diitilling  vefiel  to- 
wards its  center.  SpieJJius,  in 
Mi/cell.  Berolin.  centinuat . ii.  p. 
91,  92. 

This  gentleman  relates  likewife, 
that  having  made  an  eflencc  (that 
is,  a faturated  tinfture)  of  elecam- 
pane roots,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  kept  it  unmoved  for  a year, 
he  found  a great  number  of  cry- 
dais  (hot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs  upwards,  of  the  thicknefs  of 
a quill,  and  about  an  inch  long. 
The  cryilals  obtained  by  this  me- 
thod are  faid  to  be  of  the  nitrous 
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kind,  but  of  a more  fubtile  tafte 
than  the  common  nitre,  imprelhrg 
only  an  agreeable  coolnefs  upon  the 
tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Stahl. 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or  any 
other  plants  of  the  fame  kind, 
dried  quick  in  a fhady  place. 
Cut  the  herb  fmall,  and  pour 
thereon  a fufiicient  quantity  of 
highly-reftified  fpirit  of  \vine  : 
digeft  them  together,  till  the 
mendruum  becomes  faturated 
with  the  oil,  or  relinous  parts  of 
the  plant  ; then  pour  off  the 
tinged  liquor,  add  a frelh  parcel 
of  fpirit,  and  diged  as  before, 
continuing  to  add  more  of  the 
mendruum,  till  fuch  time  as  it  no 
longer  extracts  any  colour  from 
the  vegetable.  The  plant,  thus 
freed  from  its  oily  matter,  is  to 
be  gently  exdccated,  and  boiled 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  its  faline  parts.  The 
decodlion  being  then  paded 
through  a filter,  afterwards  eva- 
porated to  a due  confidence,  and 
fet  by  in  a cool  place,  will  (hoot 
into  faline  cryilals,  which,  on 
examination,  prove  manitedly 
nitrous.  Siablii fund.  chem.  pag. 
68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  proceffes 
agree  but  ill  with  each  other  : 
how  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  fudiciently  examined. 
It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diffolves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a great  impediment  to  the  cry- 
da)  lization  of.  falts  ; whence  it 
fliould  feem  that  the  fait  might 
afterwards  be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  al- 
fo,  that  this  mendruum  diffolves 
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fome  of  the  native  vegetable  lalts' 
themfelves  ; and  that,  if  the  tinc- 
ture be  fufficiently  loaded  with 
the  foluble  parts  of  the  fubjeft, 
the  fait  feparates,  while  the  oily 
and  refinous  matter  remain  dil- 
folved.  Thus  manna,  an  elfential 
fait  of  the  fweet  kind,  dilfolves 
totally  in  rectified  fpiric,  and,  how- 
ever foul  before,  is  recovered  white 
as  fnow,  its  oily  impurities  being 
left  in  the  menilruum  ; and  thus 
fpirituous  tinftures  of  celery,  beet 
roots,  and  other  plants  of  the  fweet 
kind,  depofit,  on  Handing,  true 
faccharine  concretions.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  one  procefs  is  bell  adapt- 
ed to  fome  plants,  and  the  other  to 
others  i the  firft  doubtlefs  is  for 
thofe  of  the  fweet  kind,  and  the 
fecond  for  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and 
woodforrel. 

The  virtues  of  the  efiential  falts 
have  not  been  fufficiently  deter- 
mined from  experience.  Thusmuch, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  pofl'efs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjedls  entire, 
excepting  only  the  acids  and  fweets. 

The  others  feem  to  be,  almolt  all 
of  them,  nearly  fimilar,  from  what- 
ever plant  they  were  ootained. 

In  watery  extracts  of  wormwood, 
carduus,  chamomile,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  kept  for  fome 
time  in  a foft  Hate,  I have  often 
obferved  fine  faline  efflorefcence* 
on  the  furface,  which  had  all  near- 
ly the  fame  tade,  fomewhat  of  the 
nitrous  kind.  1 hey  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no  more 
than  an  impure  fpccies  of  volatile 
nitre  (that  is,  a fait  compofed  of 
the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  al- 
kalies). Thofe  which  were  ex- 
amined by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy,  deflagrated  in  the 
fire,  and,  being  triturated  with 
fjxt  alkalies,  exhaled  an  urinous 
odour  ; plain  marks  of  their  con- 
taining thofe  two  ingredients. 


Salts. 

Saccharum  lactis. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Pharm.  Par  if. 

Take  common  whey  of  cows’  milk, 
made  with  calves’  rennet.  Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs  ; and 
if  it  be  not  perfectly  limpid,  pals 
it  through  a filter.  Then  eva- 
porate it,  in  a glafs  veflel,  in  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  fet 
it  by  in  a cellar  to  cryftallize. 
The  cry  Hals  are  to  be  walhed  with 
cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  been  great- 
ly celebrated  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  but  is  far  from  anfwering 
what  has  been  expected  from  it.  It 
has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  difficult 
of  folution  in  water.  A faline 
fubftance,  much  better  deferving 
the  name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  new  milk,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  di- 
alling the  dry  matter  in  water  till 
the  water  has  extracted  its  foluble 
parts,  and  then  infpiflating  the  fil- 
tered liquor.  This  preparation  is 
of  great  fweetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryftalline  : nor  is  it 

perhaps  in  the  pure  cryftallizable 
parts  of  milk  that  its  medicinal 
virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOIN!. 

Flowers  of  benzoine. 

Land. 

Put  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  land  ; 
and,  with  a gentle  heat,  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a retort  ; the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a foft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fublime 
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Editib. 

The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed 
in  a glazed  earthen  pot,  and  re- 
peated in  the  fame  utenfils  with 
frelh  parcels  of  benzoine,  till  the 
paper  cap  becomes  foul  with  oil. 


Benzoine,  expofed  in  a retort 
to  a gentle  lire,  melts,  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining, 
cryftalline  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubilance.  On 
railing  the  heat  a little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a thin  yellowifh  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a thick  buty- 
raceo us  fubilance  ; this  laft,  lique- 
fied in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (feparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhalation)  which 
appears  in  all  refpeCts  fimilar  to  the 
flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
procefies,  fince  a confiderable  por- 
tion arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difeontinued : that  greatelt 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is 
neceflary  to  elevate  the  oil  : but 
that,  if  the  operation  be  haftijjy 
conducted,  or  if  the  fire  be  not 
exceeding  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  ren- 
der them  foul.  Hence,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  them  of  the  re- 
quifite  whitenefs  and  purity  ; the 
heat  which  becomes  neceflary,  when 
large  quantities  of  the  benzoine 
are  employed,  being  fo  great  as  to 
force  over  forne  of  the  oil  along 
with  them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfection,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  fhould 
be  put  into  the  vellel  at  a time-; 
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and,  that  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
pediment to  the  requifite  difpatch, 
a number  of  lhallow,  flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen  diflies  may  be  em- 
ployed, each  fitted  with  another 
veflel  inverted  over  it.  With  thefe 
you  may  fill  a fhnd-furnace  ; hav- 
ing frefli  difhes  charged  in  readinefs 
to  replace  thofe  in  the  furnace,  as 
foon  as  the  procefs  fliall  appear 
finilhed  in  them  : the  refiduum  of 
the  benzoine  fhould  be  feraped 
out  of  each  of  the  vefiels,  before  a 
frelh  parcel  is  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfection,  have  an  agreeable  tafle 
and  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally 
diflolve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afiiftance  of  heat,  in 
water;  but  leparate  again  from  the 
latter  upon  the  liquor's  growing 
cold,  Ihooting  into  faiine  fpicula, 
>vhich  unite  together  into  irregu- 
lar mafles.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  efteem,  as  pec- 
toral and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe  of 
half  a ferupie  or  more.  But  the 
prefent  practice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  offen- 
five  oil,  with  which,  as  ufualiy 
prepared,  they  are  tainted,  and 
from  which  a frelh  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  effectually  as  might 
be  wifhed.  The  obfervations  be- 
fore related,  point  out  a method  of 
depurating  them  more  perfectly, 
viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization. 

Sal  sedativus. 

Salt  of  borax , called  Jedati've  fait. 

Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered  bo- 
rax into  a wide-necked  retort; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of  wa- 
ter ; and  then  add  three  ounces 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place  the  re- 
tort in  a proper  furnace,  adapt 

to 
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to  it  a receiver,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  veflel  becomes  red 
hot.  The  fedative  fait  will  arife 
into  the  neck,  in  form  of  thin 
fhining  plates,  which  are  to  be 
fwept  out  with  a feather  : and  a 
little  liquor  will  pafs  into  the  re- 
ceiver. When  the  matter  in  the 
retort  is  grown  cool,  pour  back 
upon  it  the  dillilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cefs  fo  long  as  the  borax  conti- 
nues to  yield  any  confiderabie 
quantity  of  laline  flowers. 

Or, 

Diflolve  the  borax  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Eva- 
porate this  mixture,  till  thin 
plates  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
furface  ; then  fuffer  the  fire  to 
decay,  and  let  the  veflel  ftand 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cryflals 
are  formed;  which  are  to  be  well 
rinfed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  mult  be 
expeditioufly  railed  when  the  mat- 
ter begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fait 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  it- 
felf,  in  a perfectly  dry  ftate,  proves 
fixe  in  the  fire.  If  moiflened  with 
water,  and  then  expofed  to  a frnart 
heat,  part  of  it  continues  to  rife, 
till  the  moilture  is  wholly  exhaled  ; 
after  which,  nothing  more  can  be 
forced  up  by  heat,  till  the  fait  is 
again  moiflened.  Hence  the  ufe 
of  returning  the  diitilled  liquor, 
and  repeating  the  fublimations. 
Lemery  fays,  he  found  flowers  con- 
tinue to  rife  till  the  thirty  fixth 
fublimation  ; and  that  the  quantity 
obtained  by  all  thefe  fublimations 
amounted  to  half  an  ounce  and 
thirty-five  grains,  from  two  ounces 
of  borax. 
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The  part  of  the  borax  which  does 
not  fublime,  appears  to  be. the  fame 
(when  the  common  refined  borax 
of  the  fhops  is  made  ufe  of)  with 
the  alkaline  fait  of  the  fea  fait. 
The  fedative  fait,  united  with  that 
alkali,  recompofes  borax  again. 
The  extrication  of  the  fedative  fait 
from  the  borax  happens,  on  the 
fame  principle  as  that  of  the  ma- 
rine acid  from  fea  fait,  viz.  the  vi- 
triolic acid  uniting  with  the  alka- 
li ; and  the  refiduum  is  in  both 
cafes  the  fame,  viz.  the  fait  called 
fal  mirabile,  or  Glauber’s  fait. 
The  fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  from  borax  by  other  acids,  but 
moll  commodioufly  and  effe&ually 
by  the  vitriolic. 

The  procefs  by  cryftallization  is 
lefs  troublefome  than  that  by  fub- 
limation ; but  the  fait  proves  ge- 
nerally lefs  white,  and  is  apt  like- 
wife  to  retain  a part  of  the  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  efpecially  if  the  evapo- 
ration be  too  long  protradted. 

The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
tafte  a neutral  fait ; but,  examined 
with  alkalies,  has  the  properties  of 
an  acid,  effervefeing,  uniting,  and 
cryftallizing  with  them,  and  de- 
ftroying  their  alkaline  quality. 
It  difl'olves  both  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine  : though  not  very 
readily  in  either.  As  to  its  virtues, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a mild  anodyne, 
(whence  its  name),  to  calm  the 
heat  of  the  blood  in  burning  fevers, 
to  prevent  or  remove  delirious 
fymptoms,  and  allay  fpafmodic  af- 
fections, whether  hypochondriacal 
or  hylterical,  at  lealt  for  a time. 
The  dofe.is  from  two  to  eighteen 
grains,  in  any  proper  liquor. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  ET  OLEUM 
SUCCINI. 

Spirit , fait , and  oil  of  a?nber. 

Lord. 

Diftil  amber  in  a fand-heat  gradu- 
ally increafed.  There  will  come 

over 
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over  a fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a fait 
fouled  with  the  oil. 

The  oil  d i Hilled  again  by  itfelf,  is 
divided  into  a thinner  oil  which 
arifes  ; and  a thicker  part  that 
remains  behind,  called  ballam  of 
amber. 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
diftilled  fpirit,  or  in  common 
water,  and  fet  to  crvftallize  ; by 
thefe  means  it  is  freed  from  its 
adhering  oil.  The  oftener  this 
is  repeated,  the  purer  it  will  be. 

Editib. 

Mix  powdered  white  amber  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  clean  land, 
and  put  them  into  a giafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half  : then  adapt  a large  re- 
ceiver, and  diftil  in  a land-fur- 
nace, with  a fire  gradually  in- 
creafed.  At  fir  ft  a fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil  ; 
then  more  yellow  oil,  along  with 
a little  fait  ; and,  upon  railing 
the  heat,  more  of  the  fait,  with 
a reddilh  coloured  oil. 

When  the  diftillation  is  finilhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver; and,  having  coll efted  to- 
gether the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
fure  between  the  folds  of  fome 
fpongy  paper. 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration  : and  af- 
terwards reflified  by  diftilling  it 
from  brine  of  fea  fait. 

The  fait  is  to  be  reftified  in 
the  following  manner.  Grind  it 
well  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
fea  fait,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  a fmall  and  narrow  giafs 
cucurbit.  Fit  on  a blind-head, 
and  proceed  to  fublimation  in  a 
fand-heat,  taking  care  that  the 
oil  does  not  rife.  When  the  vef- 
fifls  are  grown  cold,  fweep  out 
the  felt  with  a feather. 

In  the  diftillation  of  amber,  the 
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fire  muft  for  fome  time  be  continu- 
ed gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  de- 
gree at  which  water  boils,  till  the 
aqueous  phlegm  and  thin  oil  have 
arifen  ; after  which  it  is  to  be 
{lowly  increafed.  If  the  fire  were 
urged  haltily,  the  amberwould  fwell 
up,  and  rife  in  its  whole  fubftance 
into  the  receiver,  without  under- 
going the  required  decompofition 
or  feparation  of  its  parts.  When 
fend  or  fimilar  intermedia  are  mix- 
ed with  it,  it  is  lefs  fubjedf  to  this 
rarefaftion,  and  the  fire  may  be 
raifed  fomewhat  more  expeditiouf- 
ly  ; though  this  little  advantage  is 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  room  which  the  fend  takes 
up  in  the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  whence  it  is  every  now  and 
then  feraped  out  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  carrying  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver. When  a grofs  thick  oil  be- 
gins to  arife,  and  no  more  felt  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ftopt, though 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  continued 
longer  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us  (in  a curious 
difiertation  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publifted  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  of  Berlin)  that  the  P ruf- 
fian workmen,  who  prepare  large 
quantities  of  the  felt  for  exporta- 
tion, from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  perform  the  diftillation 
without  any  intermedium,  and  in 
an  open  fire  : that  fweeping  out 
the  fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort 
being  found  too  troublefome,  they 
fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into 
the  receiver,  and  afterwards  fepa- 
rate  it  by  means  of  bibulous  paper, 
which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves 
. the  fait  dry  ; which  paper  is  after- 
wards fqueczed  and  diililled  : that 
they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all 

that 
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that  can  be  forced  over  has  arifen, 
with  care  only  to  catch  the  lait 
thick  oil  in  a feparate  receiver  ; 
and  that  from  this  they  extraCt  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fait,  by 
ihaking  it  in  a flrong  veflel  with 
three  or  four  frelh  portions  of  hot 
water,  and  evaporating  and  cryf- 
tallizing  the  filtered  waters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called,  is 
no  more  than  a folution  of  a fmall 
portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or 
water  ; and  therefore  is  very  pro- 
perly employed  for  difl'olving  the 
fait  in  order  to  its  cryftallization. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will  imbibe, 
retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr.  Pott  fays, 
the  method  he  has  found  to  fucceed 
belt,  and  with  leall  lofs,  is,  to  dif- 
folve  the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put 
into  the  paper,  through  which  the 
folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a little 
cotton  fiightly  moiltened  with  oil 
of  amber  : this,  he  fays,  detains  a 
good  deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and 
the  folution  pafles  thrpugh  the 
more  pure.  The  liquor  being  eva- 
porated with  a very  gentle  fire,  as 
that  of  a water-bath,  and  fet  to 
fhoot,  the  full  cryftals  prove  tranf- 
parent,  with  a fiight  yellowilh 
tinge.;  but  thofe  which  follow  are 
brown,  oily,  and  bitter,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  further  depurated 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  whole 
quantity  of  cryllaLs  amounts  to 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  crude  amber  employed.  By 
fublimation  from  fea  fait,  as  di- 
rected before,  the  fait  is  more  per- 
fectly and  more  expeditioufiy  pu- 
rified. Mr.  Pott  objefts  to  fubli- 
mation, that  a part  of  the  fait  is 
becompofed  by  it,  a coaly  matter 
being  left  behind,  even  though  the 
fait  was  previoufiy  purified  by  cryf- 
tallization. It  may  be  prefumed, 
however,  that  this  coal  proceeds 
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rather  from  the  burning  of  fome 
remains  of  the  oily  matter,  than 
from  the  decomposition  of  any  part 
of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a pene- 
trating, fuballringent,  acid  talle. 
It  difl'olves,  both  in  water  and  in 
rectified  fpirit  ; though  not  readily 
in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the 
latter  without  the  affiftance  of  heat. 
Of  cold  water  in  f'ummer,  it  re- 
quires for  its  folution  about  twenty 
times  its  own  weight,  of  boiling 
water  only  about  twice  its  weight. 
Expofed  in  a glafs  veffef,  to  a heat 
a little  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  it  firlt  melts,  then  rifes  in  a 
white  fume,  and  concretes  again 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs,  into 
fine  white  flakes,  leaving,  unlefs  it 
was  perfectly  pure,  a little  coaly 
matter  behind.  It  eftervefees  with 
alkalies  both  fixt  and  volatile,  and 
forms  with  them  neutral  compounds, 
greatly  refembling  thofe  compofed 
of  the  fame  alkalies  and  vegetable 
acids.  Mixed  with  acid  liquors, 
it  makes  no  fenfible  commotion. 
Ground  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it 
does  not  exhale  any  urinous  odour. 
By  thefe  characters,  it  is  conceived, 
this  fait  may  be  readily  diflinguilh- 
ed  from  all  the  other  matters  that 
have  been  mixed  with,  or  vended 
for  it.  With  regard  to  its  virtue, 
it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic, 
and,  on  account  of  its  retaining 
fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihyfte- 
ric.  Boerhaave  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  diureticorum  et  anti  by  fieri- 
corum  prrnctps.  Its  great  price, 
however,  has  prevented  its  coming 
much  into  ufe  ; and  perhaps  its 
real  virtues  are  not  equal  to  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of 
them. 

The  rectified  oil  has  a flrong  bi- 
tuminous fmell,  and  a pungent., 
acrid  talle.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten 
or  twelve  drops, it  heats,  Stimulates, 
1 i ani 
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and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions. 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical 
dii'orders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  Sometimes  it 
is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for 
weak  or  paralytic  limbs,  and  rheu- 
matic pains.  This  oil  differs  from 
all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
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and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro- 
lea,  in  not  being  foluble,  either  in 
its  rectified  or  unredtified  ftate,  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia, 
or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits;  the  oil, 
after  long  digeftion  or  agitation, 
feparating  as  freely  as  common  oil 
does  from  water. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Preparations  of  Sulphur. 


FLORES  SULPHUR  IS. 
Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Loud. 

Sublime  fulphur  in  proper  vef- 
fels  ; and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  ei- 
ther in  a wooden  mill,  or  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a wooden 
pettle. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grofsly  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a fand-fur- 
nace  ; and,  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted 
upon  it  another  earthen  cucur- 
bit, begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafed.  The  flowers 
will  rife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veflels,  whence  they  are 
to  be  fwept  out  and  carefully 
waffled  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefs  is  rarely  attempted 
by  the  apothecaries,  a large  appa- 
ratus being  neceflary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimftone  in 
quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
veflel  a large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight.  This  communicates  with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

This  preparation  of  fulphur 
makes  no  change  in  its  qualities  ; 
only  feparating  its  impurities,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reducing  it  into  a 
finer  powder  than  it  can  eaflly  be 
brought  to  by  other  means.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  fubliming  veflel 
there  remains  a ponderous  grey-co- 
loured mafs,  compofed  of  fand, 
earth,  ftony,  and  fometimes  metal- 


lic matters,  with  a finall  portion  of 
fulphur  that  has  efcaped  the  fubli- 
ming heat.  This  is  ufually  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  (flops 
under  the  name  of  fulphur  vivum. 

FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

Wajhed flowers  of  fulphur. 

Lond . 

Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  rife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time.  Then, 
pouring  off  this  water,  let  fome 
cold  water  be  added,  and  tho- 
roughly waffl  the  flowers  ; after 
which  they  are  to  be  dried  for 
ufe. 

As  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  ge- 
nerally fublimed  into  very  capa- 
cious rooms,  which  contain  a large 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  not 
perfectly  clofe  ; fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a volatile 
acid  vapour,  which,  mingling  with 
the  flowers  that  fublime  afterwards, 
communicates  to  them  a notable 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe 
the  ablution  here  diredfled  is  for  the 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  : for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fometimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpe&s,  be  productive  of  effedfs 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  ful- 
phur. The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
allow  only  the  waffled  flowers  to 
be  kept  in  the  (flops.  There  are, 
however,  fome  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwafli- 
ed,  as  their  union  with  mercury 
I i 2 into 
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into  sethiops  mineral  ; and  accord- 
ingly for  that  preparation  the  un- 
walhed  flowers  are  directed  by  the 
London  college. 


BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  baljam  of  fulphur. 
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BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. 

Baljam  of  Julpbur  with 
Barbadoes  tar. 

Land. 

This  is  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing,  by  ufing 
Barbadoes  tar  inltead  of  the  oil. 


Loud. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a pot  lightly  covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confidence  of 
a balfam. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 

Thick  balfam  of  fulphur. 


BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREB1N THIN  ATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Edinb. 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Diged  them  together,  in  a fand- 
heat,  till  the  oil  be  faturated 
with  the  fulphur. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  olives,  eight  ounces  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 

Boil  them  together,  in  a fufficiently 
large  iron  veffel,  over  a gentle 
Are,  keeping  them  continually 
ftirring,  till  they  come  to  the 
confidence  of  a balfam. 

Linseed  oil  more  readily  dif- 
folvesfulphur  than  oil  olive,  and  the 
preparation  made  with  it  is  reckon- 
ed fomewhat  lefs  difagreeable.  The 
veffel  they  are  boiled  in  ought  to 
be  capable  ot  holding  at  lead  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ingredi- 
ents. As  loon  as  the  oil  begins  to 
atl  upon  the  fulphur,  which  hap- 
pens nearly  at  the  point  of  ebulli- 
tion, the  mixture  rarities  very  much, 
fo  as,  if  not  prudently  removed 
from  the  fire,  to  run  over  into  the 
furnace  ; and,  as  the  matter  is  ve- 
ry fufceptible  of  flame,  dangerous 
confequences  may  cnfue,  tipecially 
if  the  quantity  be  large.  The  ope- 
rator ought  therefore  to  be  upon  his 
guard  in  the  management  ot  this 
procefs. 


BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
AN  IS  ATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
anifeed. 

Edinb. 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafted  flowers 
of  fulphur  ; fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine  ; and  four  ounces  of 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

Diged  them  together  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 

These  preparations  are  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at 
lead  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in 
the  circulatory  or  dole  veflels  in 
which  they  have  commonly  been 
direded  to  be  prepared.  For,  when 
the  fulphur  and  oil  begin  to  ad  ve- 
hemently upon  each  other,  they 
not  only  ratify  into  a large  volume, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  eladic  vapour, 
which,  if  the  veflels  be  doled,  or 
the  orifices  not  lufficient  to  allow  it 
a free  exit,  infallibly  burfl  them. 
Hodman  relates  a very  remarkable 
hidory  of  the  effeds  of  an  accident 
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of  this  kind.  In  the  veil'd  before  half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
recommended,  the  procefs  may  be  they  are  employed  forcleanfing  and 
completed,  without  danger,  in  four  healing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boer- 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing  haave  conjectures,  that  their  ule 
the  fire;  which  fiiould  be  very  gen-  in  thefe  cafes  gives  occahon  to 
tie  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  the  virtues  afcnbed  to  them  when 
increafed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  taken  internally. 


bubble  or  boil,  in  which  ftate  it 
fhould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur 
appears  to  be  taken  up. 

Eflential  oils  employed  as  men. 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a great 
alteration  from  the  degree  oi  heat 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur ; and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expe&ed. 
It  fhould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a proper  quantity  of 
the  eflential  oil  to  the  fimple  bal- 
fam  ; thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a gentle  warmth,  if  the  vefl'el  be 
now  and  then  fhaken.  oixtecn 
parts  of  eflential  oil,  and  fix  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  crafTum,  com- 
pofe  a balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  which  retains  fo  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  is  in  fome 
meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  take 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  fup- 
portable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  otfei 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have 
had,  in  thefe  cafes,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  upon  any 
fair  trial,  or  experience  of  their 
virtues.  T hey  are  manifeftly  hot, 
acrimonious,  and  irritating  ; and 
therefore  fhould  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  injure  tne 
appetite,  offend  ftotnach  and 
vifccra,  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
cafion  thirft  and  febrile  heats.  The 
dole  of  the  fimple  balfam  is  from 
ten  to  forty  drops  : thofe  with  ef- 
fential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 


HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 

Liver  of  fulphur . 

Edinb. 

Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  of 
fulphur  ; and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tartar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
difh,  under  a chimney,  and  add 
to  it  by  degrees  the  fait  of  tartar ; 
keeping  the  matter  conftanfly 
ftirring  with  a fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired  a red  colour.  Caremuft 
be  had  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  directed  3 than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  melt  them  as  ordered 
in  former  editions  : for  in  this  lafl 
cafe,  the  mixture  will  not  flow  fuf- 
ficiently  thin  to  be  properly  united 
by  ftirring  ; and  the  fulphur  either 
takes  fire,  or  fublimes  in  flowers, 
which  probably  has  been  the  reafoa 
why  fo  large  a proportion  of  it  has 
been, commonly  dire&ed.  Even  in 
the  prefent  method  a confiderabie 
part  of  the  fulphur  will  be  diflipat- 
ed  ; and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar 
would  not  be  of  its  due  quality  : 
for  one  part  of  fulphur  requires 
two  of  the  alkaline  fait,  to  render 
it  perfectly  foluble  in  water,  which, 
this  preparation  ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a fetid 
fmell,  and  a naufeous  taite.  . Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with  fu- 
gar  into  a fyrup,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  balfams  above-mentioneci  : our 
I i j pharma- 
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pharmacopoeias  neverthelefs  have 
defervedly  rejected  this  fyrup,  as 
common  practice  has  almoft  done 
the  balfams.  The  hepar,  digefted 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  imparts 
a rich  gold  colour,  a warm,  fome- 
vvhat  aromatic  tafte,  and  a peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  fmell.  A tinfture 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  fhops, 
under  the  name  ot  another  mineral. 

SULPHUR  PRAECIP1TATUM. 

Precipitated  Sulphur . 

Loud. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  water, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  quick- 
lime, till  the  fulphur  be  diffolved. 
Filter  the  folution,  and  drop  into 
it  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of 
vitriol  : this  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafhed 
in  frefh  portions  of  water,  till  it 
become  infipid. 

LAC  SULPHURIS. 

Edinb. 

Boil  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  fpur  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  for  three  hours  ; ad- 
ding more  water  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion.  Then  filter  the  folution 
whild  hot,  and  drop  into  it  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  till  the  effervefcence 
ceafes  ; a powder  will  be  preci- 
itated  to  the  bottom,  which  is  to 
e wafhed  with  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris, is  the  mo'ft  expeditious,  and 
lead  troublefome,  provided  the  he- 
par be  well  made  : and  on  the 
other  hand,  quicklime  gives  the 
preparation  a more  faleable  white- 
nefs.  Some  have  been  accullomed 
to  add  to  the  quicklime  a portion 
of  alkaline  fait,  with  a view  to  pro- 
mote its  difiblving  power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  exactly 


the  fame,  if  the  precipitation  were 
performed  with  any  other  acid  than 
the  vitriolic  : for  this  acid  forms 
with  the  diffolved  lime  a felenitic 
concrete,  which  precipitates  along 
with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not  after- 
wards feparable  by  any  ablution  ; 
whilil  the  neutral  fait,  which  the 
acid  forms  with  the  fixt  alkali  of 
the  hepar,  may  be  totally  diffolved, 
and  wafhed  offby  repeated  ablution 
with  hot  water  ; and  the  combina- 
tions of  all  the  other  acids,  both 
with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are  fe- 
parated  by  cold  water.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
felenitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
finer  colour  of  the  preparation  made 
with  lime  is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf ; 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  un- 
guents, See.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur’s  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  from  any  new  matter  fu- 
peradded  : for,  if  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
fet  to  fubllme,  it  arifes  of  a ike 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity  of 
alkali  remaining  unchanged  ; and, 
if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a gentle 
fire,  it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur 
again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name 
lac  fulphuris , or  milk  of  fulphur, 
applied  among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  before  the  precipi- 
tate has  fallen  from  it. 

TlNCTURA  SULPHURIS  VOL  A- 

Ti Lis; 

Volatile  tirifl+re  of  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Quicklime,  a pound  and  a half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime. 
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and  when  flaked  and  fallen  into 
powder,  grind  it  firfl  with  the 
Ailphur,  and  afterwards  with  the 
fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties at  a time  : then  diftil  the 
mixture  in  a retort,  with  a fire 
gradually  increafed.  The  diftil- 
led  liquor  is  to  be  kept,  in  a 
bottle  clofe  flopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a ftrong  offen- 
sive fmell,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fulpburis.  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a confiderable  dif- 
tance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
utenfils  to  a brown  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  produces  difagreeable  al- 
terations in  many  medicinal  pre- 
parations. To  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this 
*infture.  If  a piece  of  paper,  writ- 


ten upon  with  a faturated  folution 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a quire  of  paper,  or  of  a 
pretty  thick  book,  and  brought 
near  the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bot- 
tle containing  this  tin&ure,  the  va- 
pour will  quickly  reach  it,  and 
change  the  colourlefs  writing  to  a 
legible  black. 

Hoffman  has  a great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He 
fays,  a mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tin&ure  with  three  parts  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a dofe  of  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  proves  a moll  powerful  dia- 
phoretic ; and  that  a liquor  com- 
pofed  of  this  and  camphor,  takes 
off  the  pain  of  the  gout,  by  bath- 
ing the  feet  with  it.  This  tin&ure 
may  be  a powerful  medicine,  but 
it  is  certainly  a very  unpleafant 
one. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Metallic  Preparations . 


SECT.  I. 

Preparations  of  Gold. 


GO  L D is  the  moft  ponderous 
and  perfeft  of  the  metals  : it 
abides  fixt  and  unaltered  in  the 
ltrongeft  fire  ; and  is  not  adted  up- 
on by  alkaline,  or  any  fimple  acid 
menltruum.  It  diffolves  in  aqua 
regia  alone,  into  a yellow  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid  : this  folution  flains  the 
Ikin,  &c.  purple  : the  ethereal  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fome  eflential  oils, 
take  up  the  gold  from  it : alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form  of  a 
yellowilh  mud,  which,  exficcated, 
and  expofed  to  a fmall  heat,  vio- 
lently explodes. 

As  to  the  medical  virtues  of  this 
metal,  experience  has  fufficiently 
Ihewn,  that  it  is  not  pofleffed  of 
anv  valuable  ones.  In  its  metallic 
form,  however  finely  comminuted, 
it  proves  ina&ive  ; when  fatiated 
with  acid,  corrofive  ; and  in  the  in- 
termediate dates,  either  infignificant 
or  unfafe. 

AURUM  POTAB1LE. 

Potable  gold. 

Diflolve  with  a moderate  heat,  half 
a dram  of  fine  gold,  in  two 
ounces  of  aqua  regia;  and  add 
to  the  folution  one  ounce  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  rofemary.  Shake 
them  together,  and  then  fuffer 
them  to  reft : the  acid  lofes  its 
gold  yellow  colour  ; and  the  oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  furface,  be- 
comes richly  impregnated  there- 
with. Separate  the  oil  by  de- 
cantation, and  add  to  it  four  or 


five  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  : digeft  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a pur- 
plifli  colour. 

Therk  have  been  many  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  oy  the 
defigning  pretenders  to  alchemy, 
and  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  as  cordials  and  dia- 
phoretics of ineftimable  value.  The 
above  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft 
and  fafeit  of  them  ; though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a medi- 
cine, if  made  without  the  ingre- 
dient from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  The  gold  is  indeed  taken 
up  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
time  diflolved  by  the  oil  ; but  on 
ftanding  it  totally  feparates,  in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf-gold. 
The  effedt  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be  mixed 
with  the  folution  of  the  gold  in 
aqua  regia:  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from 
the  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs  ; 
while  the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch 
fubtile  films,  as  to  float  upon  the 
furface  of  the  liquor.  No  means, 
have  yet  been  found  of  permanent- 
ly combining  gold  with  either  oils 
or  vinous  fpirits. 

Aurum  fulminans. 

Fulminating  gold. 

Pari/. 

Put  a dram  of  filings  of  gold,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  made,  into  a matrafs, 
placed  in  fand.  When  the  men- 
llruum  ceafes  to  aft,  pour  off  the 
folution  ; and,  if  any  of  the  gold 
be  left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
folve  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
water  ; and  then  drop  in  oil  ot 
tartar  per  deliquium  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered  to 
fettle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitated 
matter  walhed  with  warm  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  after- 
wards exficcated. 

This  powder  requires  to  be 
exficcated  with  the  utmoft  precau- 
tion ; for  in  a fraall  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with  great  violence.  The 


fame  effeft  enfues  likewife  upon 
ltrongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  preparation  ; 
and  is  the  only  one  on  account  of 
which  it  is  atprefent  taken  any  no- 
tice of.  It  has  been  recommended, 
indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a diaphoretic, 
in  the  dofe  of  a few  grains : its  more 
certain  effeft,  however,  is  to  ope- 
rate downwards,  and  that  not  al- 
ways with  fafety.  Konigand  Lu- 
dovici  relate,  that  in  fome  febrile 
cafes,  it  has  occafioned  aimed  mor- 
tal diarrhceas ; and  Stahl  (de  p,o- 
exeucriji  medica,  feft.  viii.)  reports, 
that  the  inteftines  have  been  found 
eroded  by  it.  The  more  thoroughly 
it  is  wafhed  and  edulcorated,  the 
lefs  corrofive  it  is  in  the  human 
body,  and  the  lefs  violently  it  ful- 
minates when  heated. 


SECT.  II. 

Preparations  of  Silver. 


SILVER  is  the  mod  permanent 
in  theiire  of  all  the  metals,  af- 
ter gold.  It  diffolves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a colourlefs,  tranf- 
parent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter  and 
corrofive.  This  folution  exficcated, 
furnifhes  the  fhops  with  an  ufeful 
cauftic  ; which  has  likewife  been 
taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
mixed  with  other  fubdances,  as 
an  hydragogue.  It  ltains  the  fkin 
black. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE. 
The  lunar  caujlic. 

Lond. 

I.et  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in 
about  twice  its  weight  of  aqua- 
fortis, upon  warm  fand  : then 
ently  increafe  the  heat,  until  a 
rv  mafs  be  left.  Melt  this  in  a 
crucible,  that  it  may  be  poured 
into  proper  moulds,  carefully 


avoiding  overmuch  heat,  led  the 
matter  fhould  grow  too  thick. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE,  feu 
LAPIS  iNFERNALIS, 

The  lunar  cavjlic , or  infernal Jlone. 

Edinb . 

Take  any  quantity  of  well-cupelled 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Diffolve  it  by  the  heat 
of  a fand-bath,  in  three  times 
its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Eva- 
porate the  folution  to  drynefs, 
and  put  the  remaining  calx  in  a 
large  crucible.  Let  the  fire  at 
firff  be  gentle,  and  augment  it 
by  degrees,  until  the  mafs  flow 
like  oil,  and  ceafe  to  fume:  then 
pour  it  into  iron  pipes  made  for 
this  purpofe,  previoufly  heated 
and  greafed  : laftly,  let  it  be 
dried")  and  kept  for  ufe  in  aglafs 
veffel  clofe  ilopt. 

Strong 
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Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  dif- 
foVe  fomewhat  more  than  half  its 
weight  of  pure  filver  ; and  the 
weaker  of  the  aqua  fortes , formerly 
defcribed,  proportionally  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  quantity  of  pure 
nitrous  acid.  Sometimes  this  fpirit 
contains  a portion  of  the  vitriolic 
or  marine  acids ; which,  however 
minute,  renders  it  unlit  for  diflblv- 
jng  this  metal,  and  Ihould  therefore 
be  carefully  feparated  before  the 
folution  is  attempted.  The  method 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  ex- 
amining the  purity  of  their  aqua- 
fortis, and  purifying  it  if  necelfary, 
is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops  of 
a perfect  folution  of  filver  already- 
made.  If  the  liquor  remain  clear, 
and  grow  not  in  the  leaft  turbid  or 
whitiih,  it  is  fit  for  their  ufe  ; other- 
wife,  they  add  a fmall  quantity 
more  of  the  folution,  which  imme- 
diately turns  the  whole  of  a milk- 
white  colour  : the  mixture  being 
then  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time, 
depofits  a white  fediment  ; from 
which  it  is  warily  decanted,  examin- 
ed afreth,  and,  if  need  be,  further 
purified,  by  a frefh  addition  of  the 
folution. 

The  filver,  flatted  into  thin 
plates,  as  dire&ed  in  the  fecond  of 
the  above  procefles,  needs  not  be 
cut  in  pieces  : the  folution  will  go 
on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  be 
only  turned  round  into  fpiral  cir- 
cumvolutions, fo  as  to  be  conve- 
niently got  into  the  glafi,  with  care 
that  the  feveral  furfaces  do  not 
touch  one  another.  By  this  ma- 
nagement, a greater  extent  of  the 
face  is  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  the 
menftruum,  than  when  the  plates 
are  cut  in  pieces  and  laid  above 
one  another.  Good  aquafortis  will 
diflolve  about  half  its  weight  of 
filver,  and  it  is  not  advifable  to 
ufe  a greater  quantity  of  the  men- 
ftruum than  is  fuflicient  for  effefl- 
ing  the  folution  ; for  all  the  fur- 
I 
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plus  muft  be  evaporated  in  the  fub- 
fequent  fufion. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ; for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over. 
During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 
caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
and  againft  which  the  operator 
ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard. 
The  fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till 
this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
matter  becomes  confiftent  in  the 
heat  that  made  it  boil  before  : then 
quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
like  oil  ; on  which  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  mould, 
without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 
to  appear;  for  when  this  happens, 
the  preparation  proves  not  only  too 
thick  to  run  freely  into  the  mould, 
but  likevvife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  ii 
expended  to  be. 

In  want  of  a proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift, 
by  making  in  a lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  flick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for : pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavi- 
ties, and  when  congealed,  take  it 
out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each 
piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
greafe  ; and  wrapt  up  in  dry  foft 
paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
from  a&ing  upon  them,  but  like- 
wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 
difco'ouring  the  fingers  in  hand- 
ling. 

This  preparation  is  a ftrong  cauf- 
tic,  and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  confuming  warts  and 
other  flefby  excrefcences,  keeping 
down  fungous  flefh  in  wounds  or 
ulcers,  and  fimilar  ufes.  It  is 
rarely  applied  where  a deep  efehar 
is  required,  as  in  the  laying  open 
of  impofthumations  and  tumours  ; 
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for  the  quantity  necefi'ary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moi- 
lture  of  the  flein,  lpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate. 

Pilule  lunares. 

The  lunar  pills. 

Diflolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and, 
afeer  due  evaporation,  fee  the  li- 
quor to  cryitallize.  Let  the  cry f- 
tals  be  again  diffolved  in  com- 
mon water,  and  mingled  with  a 
folution  of  equal  their  weight  of 
nitre.  Evaporate  this  mixture 
to  drynefs,  and  continue  the  ex- 
ficcation  with  a gentle  heat, 
keeping  the  matter  conftantly 
ilirring,  till  no  more  fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  necefi'ary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
be  diflipated,  than  in  the  preceding 
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procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  tafle  very  fharp,  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous  ; ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  it  acts  as  a cauflic, 
but  much  nnider  than  the  forego- 
ing. Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others, 
greatly  commend  it  in  hydropic 
cafes.  The  former  afiures  us,  that 
two  grains  of  it  made  into  a pill, 
with  crumb  of  biead  and  a little 
fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach  (fomewarni  water,  lweetened 
with  honey,  being  drunk  immedi- 
ately after),  pu.ge  gently  without 
griping,  and  bring  away  a large 
quantity  of  water,  almofl  without 
the  patient’s  perceiving  it  : that  it 
kill-  worms,  and  cures  many  inve- 
terate ulcerous  diforders.  He  ne- 
verthclefs  cautions  againfl  u.fing  it 
too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a dofe  ; 
and  cbferves,'  that  it  always  proves 
corrofive  and  weakening,  efpecially 
to  the  ftomach. 
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SECT.  III. 

Preparations  of  Iron. 


IRON  calcines  by  fire  the 
molt  eafily,  and  melts,  the  molt 
difficultly  of  all  the  metals.  Sul- 
phur promotes  its  fufion,  and 
changes  it  into  a fubftance  not 
greatly  diflimilar  to  a combination 
of  the  metal  with  vitriolic  acid. 
All  acids  diflolve  this  metal  ; even 
the  air  corrodes  it  into  a ruft  or 
calx. 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
adts  in  the  human  body  in  the 
fame  manner  (but  with  different 
degrees  of  power),  by  confiringing 
the  fibres.  In  all  thefe  Hates,  it 
promotes,  or  refirains  fecretions, 
where  the  deficiency  or  excefs  pro- 
ceed frem  a laxity  and  debility  of 


the  veflels  ; and,  in  general,  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and  quickens  the  cir- 
culation. The  calces  feem  to  be 
the  leaft  a&ive  preparations ; the 
crude  metal,  duly  comminuted,  is 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  and  if  acefcent  juices  be 
lodged  in  the  prims  vis,  foon  ma- 
nifefts  its  operation  by  nidorous 
erudlations,  and  the  black  colour 
of  the  alvine  feces  ; if  previoufly 
combined  with  faline  bodies,  it 
fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking  effedl. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
diffoluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  not  foluble  in 
the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
otherwise  than  as  a mere  ina&ive 
earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 

indilfolu- 
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indiffolubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a calx,  it  mull:  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are  re- 
markably ealy  of  revival  into  their 
metallic  Hate.  Mr.  Baume  relates, 
that  calx  of  iron,  digefted  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  refumes  its 
perfcdt  metallic  nature,  fo  as  to  be 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  totally 
foluble  in  acids;  whence  he  infers, 
that  a like  revival  of  the  metal  hap- 
pens in  the  human  body.  It  is 
matter  of  common  observation,  that 
calces  of  iron  tinge  the  excrements 
black,  a fure  mark  of  their  taking 
effeft  : though  their  effedt  appears 
to  be. neither  fo  fpeedy  nor  fo  great 
as  that  of  iron  in  lome  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO  PRAE- 
PARATA. 

Rufi  of  fled  prepared. 

Lorid. 

Expofe  filings  of  fteel  to  the  air, 
frequently  moiftening  them  with 
vinegar  or  water,  until  they 
change  into  ruft ; then  grind 
them  in  a mortar,  and  pouring 
on  water,  wafh  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.  The  remainder 
is  to  be  expofed  afrefh  to  the 
air,  and  moillened  as  ac  firft, 
then  triturated  and  wafhed  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
waflied  over,  dried,  and  kept  for 
ufe. 

MARTIS  LIMATURA  PRiE- 
PARATA. 


means  of  a magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expeded  ; for  if  they  be 
ruily,  they  will  not  be  attraded 
by  it,  or  not  fufhciently  : nor  will 
they,  by  thefe  means,  be  entirely 
freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyrito- 
log.  cap.  njom  eifem  im  kiefs ) that  if 
iron  be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even 
its  own  weight  of  any  of  the  other 
metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigoroufly  attraded  by  the  load- 
flone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  at  a moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
wafhed  off  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable 
as  a medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci 
made  by  a ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
llinate  chlorotic  cafes,  accompanied 
with  exceffive  headachs,  and  other 
violent  fympioms  : and  that  he 
ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with 
a little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dole  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  : feme  have  gone 
as  far  as  a dram  ; but  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  belt 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  fhould  rather 
be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 


Filings  of  iron  prepared. 
Edinb. 

Set  filings  of  iron,  firft  cleanfed  by 
the  magnet,  in  a moift  place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  which 
is  to  be  ground  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared 
by  moiftening  them  with  vine- 

gar. 

T»e  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
z 


jEtHIOPS  martialis. 

Martial  eihieps. 

Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  ftand  above  them 
about  four  inches  ; the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  day, 
and  more  water  fupplied,  as  that 
in  the  veffel  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 
ed : continue  this  procedure  for 
feveral  months,  till  they  lofe 

their 
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their  metallic  afpeft,  and  are  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder  of  an 
inky  blacknefs. 

This  preparation  is  defcribed 
by  Lcmery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  be  left  unilirred  for 
fiome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly,  that  the  mals  is  fcarc.ely 
to  be  beaten  into  powder  by  blows 
of  a hammer  ; if  they  be  left  for  a 
little  while  uncovered  with  water, 
the  deep  black  colour  does  not 
fucceed,  a part  of  them  changing 
into  ruft.  Mr.  Malouin  obferves, 
that  this  ethiops  is  better  fitted  for 
general  ufe,  than  any  other  prepa- 
ration of  iron  ; that  the  metal  is 
here  in  as  fubtile  a Rate  as  in  the 
croci  of  iron  ; and  that  it  is  nc^nvore 
decompounded,  or  changed  in  its 
nature,  than  the  crude  filings  are. 
He  therefore  recommends  fubltitu* 
ting  it  to  the  filings  of  croci,  in 
doles  of  from  four  grains  to  eigh- 
teen. The  tedioufnefs  of  the  pro- 
cess, however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  ; efpecially  as  it 
does  not  promife  any  advantage, 
above  the  common  chalybeate  pre- 
parations, to  counterbalance  that 
inconvenience. 

CHALYBS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PIUEPARATUS. 

Steel  prepared  with  fulphur. 

Land. 

Heat  the  fteel  with  a very  fierce  fire 
to  a ftrong  white  heat  ; and  in 
this  ftate  apply  it  to  a roll  or 
fulphur  held  over  a veflel  ot  wa- 
ter : the  fteel  will  melt,  and  fall 
down  in  drops,  which  are  to  be 
picked  out  from  the  fulphur  that 
runs  down  with  them,  and  ground 
into  an  impalpable  powder. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many, 
that  this  preparation  is  no  other 
than  common  brimitone,  and  that 
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it  contains  nothing  of  the  fteel. 
If  the  fteel  indeed  be  not  made  ex- 
tremely hot,  it  will  not  melt  on 
applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the 
latter  will  run  into  the  water  by 
itfelf  : but  if  the  metal  be  heated 
to  the  degree  above  directed,  it  will 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a brown  colour  ; whilft  the  ful- 
phur runs  into  long  yellow  firings. 

The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  eafily  procurable  in 
the  common  furnaces  of  the  apo- 
thecary ; and  even  if  the  fteel  be 
fufficiently  heated  at  firft,  it  will 
foon  become  too  cool  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafon,  and  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfive  fumes  which  arife  very  co- 
pioufly,  and  u'hich  are  not  avoid- 
able by  the  operator,  this  procefs 
has  been  long  negledted.  The 
lhops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  a preparation  of  fteel  with 
fulphur,  made  at  an  eafier  rate,  in 
the  following  manner. 

MARS  SULPHUR ATUS. 

Sulphurated  iron. 

Edinb. 

Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  and 
as  much  water  as  is  fufticient  to 
make  them  into  a pafte  ; which, 
on  Handing  at  reft  for  fix  hours, 
will  Avell  up.  The  matter  is 
then  to  be  pulverized,  put  by  de- 
grees into  a hot  crucible  to  de- 
flagrate, and  kept  continually 
ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  till 
it  falls  into  a deep  black  powder. 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
be  coniiderable,  and  ftrongly  prefled 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  on 
Handing  for  fotne  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obkacles, 
and  burlt  out  into  flame. 

CROCUS  MARTIS  APERIENS. 

Opening  crocus  of  iron. 

This  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore- 

p-oinp- 
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going  preparation  longer  over 
the  fire,  till  it  afiumes  a red  co- 
lour. 

CROCUS  M ARTIS  ASTRIN- 
GENS. 

JJlringent  crocus  of  iron, 
Edinb. 

This  is  made  from  the  opening 
crocus  of  iron,  by  reverberating 
it  for  a long  time  in  the  molt 
extreme  degree  of  heat. 

These  preparations  differ  from 
one  another  in  virtue  ; though  the 
difference  is  not  of  fuch  a kind 
as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
ally  diftinguifhed  by,  import.  All 
the  preparations  of  Heel  act  by 
an  aitringent  quality  ; that  above, 
denominated  afringent , feems  to 
have  the  lead  effed.  They  may 
be  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec- 
tary, or  pill,  from  fix  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

In  fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  I his  ilrongly 
calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
ing  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol)  is  the  aitringent  crocus  ; 
when  lefs  calcined,  it  is  called  ape- 
rient. Thefe  preparations  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
dillinguifhed  by  the  fame  appella- 
tions ; and,  accordingly,  the  Edin- 
burgh college  has  now  allowed  the 
fubltitution"  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
CHALYBS  TAR  1AR1ZATUS. 

Soluble , or  iartarized Jleel. 

Edinb. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
cryftals  of  tartar,  with  as  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a mafs : this  mafs  is 
to  be  dried  in  a fand  heat ; then 
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powdered,  moillened,  and  dried 
again  ; and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed, till  fuch  time  as  the  matter 
will  eafily  grind  into  an  impal- 
pable powder. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  take  effeft  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed  ; the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufficiently  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a bolus, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufually  dillinguifhed  in 
the  (hops.  The  chemifts  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  prepar- 
ing iron  with  tartar ; which  is  a» 
follows. 

Mars  solubilis  alcalizatus 
Alkalized  fallible  feel. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot  ; in  this  Hate, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time. 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a mortar  ; and  the  part 
which  will  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize 
again  ; repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  be  palfed  through.  Mix 
the  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a vefiel  dole  itopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquiates  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al- 
kali by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  preferibed  in  any  dry 
form.  It  is  very  rarely  ufed. 
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FLORES  MARTIALES. 
Martial  flowers. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  waffl- 
ed, or  filings  of  iron,  one 
pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  andfublime  in  a retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  of  a beau- 
tiful yellowifh.  colour. 

To  the  reflduum  you  may  add 
half  a pound  of  frefh  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fublime  as  before;  re- 
peating this  as  long  as  the  flowers 
arife  well  coloured. 
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This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moil, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  good  fervice  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diftempers  proceeding  from  a laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  from1 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten.  It  is 
naufeous  in  a liquid  form  (unlefs 
in  fpirituous  tindlure)  and  occafions 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MARTIS. 

Ley  of  iron. 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire’s 
being  haftily  raifed  ; that  the  fal 
ammoniac  may  not  fublime  before 
the  heat  is  become  llrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs 
veflfels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones  ; for  when  the  former 
are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moft  convenient  veffel  is  an 
iron  pot  : to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole  in  its  bottom,  to  fuf- 
fer  the  elaftic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  moiiten 
them  with  a little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them  ; and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,  humedlation,  andex- 
ficcation,  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  be  follow- 
ed, the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity 
of  the  iron,  or  further  ; and  a An- 
gle fublimation  will  often  be  fuffi- 
cient to  raife  flowers  of  a very  deep 
«range  colour. 


Lottd. 

Let  the  matter,  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers,  be  fet  by  in  a moift 
place.  It  will  run  into  a liquor, 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
femble  a faturated  folution  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait.  Its  tafte  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetilh.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  mariis  per  deliquiiim,  and  efl 
fentia  martis . 

SAL  MARTIS. 

Salt  of  fleet. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Strong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitnol, 
eight  ounces  ; 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together  ; and,  after  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
Hand  for  fome  time  upon  warm 
fand  ; then  pour  off  and  filter 

the 
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the  liquor  ; and,  after  proper  ex- 
halation, fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTIS,  feu 
SaL  CHALYB1S. 

Vitriol  of  iron , or  fall  of feel. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces ; 

Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 
Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
digcft  in  a cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
diflolved.  Filter  the  folution 
whilft  hot,  then  evaporate  it  till 
a pellicle  appears  on  the  furface, 
and  fet  it  in  a cold  place,  until 
the  vitriol  has  cryilallized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  li- 
quor poured  off  from  the  cryftals 
is  to  be  again  evaporated  till  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  top,  and 
fet  to  (hoot  as  before.  Col  left 
all  the  cryftals  together,  and  dry 
them  on  a paper  in  the  fhade. 

During  the  diflolution  of  the 
iron,  a ftrong  fulphureous  vapour 
arifes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  catches  fire,  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burft  the  veflel. 
To  this  particular,  therefore,  the 
operator  ought  to  have  due  regard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the direflions  juft  given  : 
but  in  its  ftead  fubllitute  common 
green  vitriol,  purified  by  folution 
in  water,  filtration,  and  cry Italli- 
zation.  The  only  difference  be- 
twixt the  two  is,  that  the  common 
vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more  me- 
tal in  proportion  to  the  acid  ; and 
hence  in  keeping,  its  green  colour 
is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a rufly 
brownifh  call.  The  fuperfluous 
quantity  of  metal  may  beeafily  fe- 
parated,  by  fuffering  the  folution 
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of  the  vitriol  to  ftand  for  fome  time 
in  a cold  place,  when  a brownifh 
yellow  ochery  fediment  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  ; or  it  may  be  perfeftly 
diflolved,  and  kept  fufpended,  by 
a fuitable  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
If  the  vitriol  be  fufpefted  to  contain 
any  cupreous  matter  (which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  common  Englifh 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almoft  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do),  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to 
the  folution  will  both  difeover,  and 
effeftually  feparate  that  metal  : for 
the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  diflblve 
a proportionable  quantity  of  the 
iron  ; and  the  copper,  in  its  repa- 
ration from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiflolved  iron,  and  forms  a {kin 
of  a true  copper  colour  upon  its 
furfacc.  Even  a vitriol  of  pure 
copper  may,  on  this  principle,  be 
converted  into  a pure  vitriol  of 


iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears, in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a difpofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejtfts  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fenting  the  former  for  it  to  aft  up- 
on ; the  operator  may,  neverthe- 
lcfs,  give  a dangerous  impregna- 
tion of  copper  to  the  purcfl  and 
md  faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufeof  cop- 
per veflels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a copper  veflel,  it  ne- 
ver fails  to  diflblve  a part  of  the 
copper,  diftinguifhable  by  its  giv- 
ing a cupreous  ftain  to  a piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper  is 
feparated;  by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iron,  more  of  the  copper  is  dif- 
folved.  And  this  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  feparated  by  adding  more 
iron. 

The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the 
moll  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal ; and  not  unfrequently  made 

ufe 
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ufe  of,  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 

It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  fortn,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids.  Boerhaave  direds 
it  to  be  diflolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  folution  tb  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
fiomach,  walking  gently  after  it. 
Thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens 
the  body,  purges,  proves  diuretic, 
kills  and  expels  worms,  tinges 
the  excrements  black,  or  forms 
them  into  a matter  like  clay, 

SEC 

Preparations 

COPPER  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ; and,  in  its  metal- 
lic ftate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
adedon  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  eff'ed  in  the 
body.  Ditto1  ved,  it  proves  eXter- 
tially  an  efeharotic  ; internally,  a 
Violent  purgative  and  emetic.  Acids 
Of  every  kind  diffolve  it,  and  like- 
tvife  volatile  alkalies.  With  ihe 
vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it  forms 
a green  folution;  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  and  volatile  alkalies,  a 
bice. 

.^s  USTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  Gratified 
- in  a crucible  with  fulphur  ; and 
- calcined  with  a ilrong  fire  until 
• they  become  pulverabie. 

Preparations  of  this  kind, 
tnade  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  com- 
tnonfalt,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without  ad- 
dition, have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 
and  cleaniing  ulcers,  and  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  fungous  fielh  3 


ftrengthens  the  fibres,  and  thus 
cures  many  different  diltempers. 
The  quantity  of  vitriol  in  the  above 
dofe  of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven 
grains  and  a half : but  in  common 
practice,  fuch  large  dofes  of  this 
chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on. 
Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a grain,  are  fufficient,  for 
the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  as  that  of  a grain  of  the 
fait  in  a pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed. 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimilar  effeds. 

T.  IV. 

of  Copper . 

and  fometimes  likewife  internally. 
They  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  have 
not  for  a long  time  been  taken 
notice  of  among  us,  for  any  medi- 
cinal intention. 

r „ , 

Crystalti  veneris. 
Cryjlals  cf  copper. 

Diffolve  pure  copper  in  thrice  it3 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding  the 
metal  to  the  acid  by  little  and 
little  at  a time.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  by  a gentle  heat,  till  one 
halt  of  it  be  wafted ; then  fet 
the  remainder  in  a cool  place  to 
cryftallize:  aftervVaVds  drv  the 
cryftals,  and  keep  them  in  a Vial 
cloie-ltopt  from  the  air. 

These  cryllals  are  ftrbngly  cau- 
flic;  fimilar  to  the  zaujiicurn  lundre ; 
but  are  lo  much  diipofcd  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  eafily  be  preferved. 

TlNCTURA  VENERIS  VO  L ATI  IS. 

Volatile  tiadure  of  copper. 

Take  of 

Copper  filings,  one  dram  j 

K.  k Spirit 
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Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twelve 
drams. 

Let  them  (land  together  in  a clofe 
veflel,  frequently  Ihaking  it,  un- 
til the  liquor  is  tinged  of  a beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 

This  tindtnre,  or  foluticn,  of 
copper  has  been  given  internally, 
in  the  dofe  of  a few  drops,  as  a 
diuretic.  Boerhaave  direfts  at  firft 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a morn- 
ing fafting,  with  a glafs  of  mead, 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled 
till  it  comes  to  twenty- four  drops  ; 
which  lait  quantity  is  to  be  conti- 
nued for  fome  days.  He  fays,  that 
by  thefe  means,  he  cured  an  hydro- 
pic perfon  labouring  under  a con- 
firmed afeites  ; and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprifing  difeharges 
of  urine ; that  neverthelefs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  of  .the 
fame  kind,  it  did  not  anlwer.  See 
the  article  Cuprum. 

ENS  VENERIS. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  well 
edulcorated  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  Place  the 
cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and, 
having  adapted  to  it  a glafs  blind- 
head,  apply  at  firlt  a gentle  heat, 
which  is  to  be  increafed  by  de- 
grees, and  continued  as  long  as 
the  flowers  arife  of  a yellow  co- 
lour inclining  to  red.  When 
the  veflels  are  grown  cold,  let 
the  flowers  be  carefully  fwept 
out  with  a feather. 

If  the  bl-ue  vitriol  be  perfe&ly 
good,  this  proccfs  will  not  fucceed 


in  the  manner  here  fet  down. 
Where  it  does  fucceed,  that  is, 
where  the  flowers  prove  of  a red- 
difh  yellow  colour />x  luteo  ruben - 
tes ) it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fuccefs  is  ow'ing  to  the  vitriol’s  par- 
taking largely  of  iron,  and  that 
the  preparation  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  fores  martia'les  of 
the  preceding  fettion.  The  colour 
of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubtedly  ow'- 
ing to  copper  : but  moft  of  the  com- 
mon vitriols  of  this  kind  contain, 
filfo,  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of 
iron  ; and  a reddifli  yellow  colour 
of  the  flowers  may  be  looked  upon 
its  a mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely 
the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoniac  has 
carried  up.  For  this  is  the  colour 
which  iron  always  gives  in  its  fub- 
limates  with  fal  ammoniac  ; where- 
as copper,  in  all  its  folutions,  or 
foluble  combinations  with  fal  am- 
moniac, or  other  faline  bodies,  gives 
a blue  or  green,  or  a colour  com- 
pounded of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a chemift,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler’s  flene  by  a prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  find- 
ing the  medicine  upon  trial,  though 
far  Ihort  of  what  Helmont  aferibes 
to  his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they 
called  it,  for  the  mineral’s  fake  it 
was  made  of,  ens  primum  veneris. 

The  compofition  of  vitriols  was 
at  that  time  but  imperfectly  known : 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inllance  of 
an  effe&’s  being  aferibed  to  the 
cupreous  part  of  a vitriol,  which 
was  owing  to  the  ferrugineous. 
Though  Boyle  looked  on  the  pre- 
paration as  proceeding  from  cop- 
per, and  accordingly  direds  a good 
venereal  vitriol  to  be  ufed  ; yet,  in 
the  Goflarian  and  Dantzick  vitriol, 
which  he  recommends  as  being  very 
fit  for  the  purpofe,  iron  is  the  pre- 
vailing metal,  the  quantity  of  cop- 
per being  very  inconfiderable  ; and 
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it  appears  from  his  own  words,  that 
fometimes,  at  lealt,  he  ufcd  the  En- 
glifh  vitriol,  which  is  fcarcely  ever 
found  to  contain  any  metallic  mat- 
ter befides  iron.  The  yellow  or 
reddifh  colour  which  he  afcribes  to 
his  fublimate,  and  its  property  of 
turning  to  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
infuiion  of  galls,  are  marks  of  its 
having  been  truly  a chalybeate  pre- 
paration. 

Jn  a preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  BoyI.e’s  opinion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs 
was  inferted  with  blue  vitriol  ; and 
the  pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh 
and  Paris  followed  the  example. 
The  London  college,  at  the  laft  re- 
vifal  of  their  book,  have  corrected 
this  error,  and  ordered  green  vi- 
triol, or  filings  of  iron  itfelf,  to  be 
ufed  ; but  the  miftake  is  (till  con- 
tinued in  the  other  pharmacopoeias. 
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From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  ot  copper,  the  fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
and,  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  (hops,  as  I have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may  ; yet  it  is  furely  impru- 
dent to  endanger  impregnating  the 
preparation  with  that  noxious  me- 
tal ; more  efpecially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  are  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
coppe.  greatly  prevails,  give  firlt  a 
green  or  blue  cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a yellow  or  red- 
difh  ferrugineous  one  ; and  thofe 
in  which  iron  abounds  molt,  give 
firlt  the  ferrugineous,  and  after- 
wards the  cupreous  flowers;  though, 
pollibly  neither  fublimate  is  en- 
tirely free  from  an  admixture  of 
the  other. 
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Preparations  of  Lead. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a dulky 
powder  : which,  if  the  flame  be 
•reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  firlt 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diflblves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  vege- 
table acids  ; it  is  alfo  foluble  in 
exprefied  oil,  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

Lead,  and  its  calces,  whilfl  un- 
diffolved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fects as  medicine  . Diflolved  in 
oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied)  anti-inflamma- 
tory and  deliccative.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no- 
tably fo ; and  taken  internally 


prove  a powerful  but  dangerous 
flyptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 

Burnt  lead. 

Edinb. 

Melt  lead  with  a gentle  fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  flirring,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  change 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 

Red  lead. 

Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglazed  earihin  vcflel, 
and  kept  flirring  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  till  it  fall  into  a pow- 
der, at  firft  blackifh,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  ef  a deep 
K k 2 red 
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red  colour,  in  which  laft  ftate  it 
is  called  minium  ; taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as 
to  run  the  calx  into  a vitreous 
mafs. 

Thf,  preparation  of  red  lead  is 
fo  troublefome  and  tedious,  as 
fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the 
apoihecarv  or  chcmift  ; nor  indeed 
is  this  commodity  expe&ed  to  be 
made  by  them,  the  preparation  of 
it  being  a diftindt  branch  of  bufi- 
refs.  The  makers  melt  large  quan- 
tities of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a reverberatory  furnace 
built  for  this  purpofe,  and  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  flame  adds  upon  a 
large  fur  face  of  the  metal,  which 
is  continually  changed  by  the 
means  of  iron  rakes  drawn  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  be  deftroyed  ; after 
which,  the  calx  is  only  now  and 
then  turned.  By  barely  itirring 
the  calx,  as  before  directed,,  in 
a veflfel  over  the  fire,  it  acquires 
no  rednefs  ; the  reverberation  of 
name  upon  the  furface  being  abso- 
lutely neceffary  for  this  eftedt.  It 
is  faid,  that  twenty  pounds  of  lead 
gain,  in  this  procefs,  five  pounds  ; 
and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced 
into  lead  again,  is  found  one  pound 
iefs  than  the  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

Thcfe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
l Hammations,  cleanfin'g  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  T heir  eftedb, 
-however,  are  not  very  contidera- 
ble  i nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
further  real  ufe,  than  as  they  give 
confidence  to- the  plafler,  unguent, 

Pr 

V..  CFRUSSA.  • " 

Cerufcs  or  white  lead. 

Edtnb. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
, of  an  earthen  veflel,  and  fuf* 
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pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 
plates  of  lead,  in  luch  a manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  acid,  may  circulate  about 
the  plates.  Set  the  containing 
veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung, 
for  three  weeks,  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  plates  be  not 
totally  calcined,  ferape  oft  the 
white  powder,  and  expofe  them 
again  to  the  fleam  of  vinegar, 
till  all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded 
into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo 
is  become  a trade  by  itieif,  and 
confined  to  a few  perfons,  who  have 
large  conveniences  for  this  purpofe. 
The  general  method  which  they 
follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  before  deferibed.  See  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tran  factions,  N°  1 37- . 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  _ 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difeover,  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  me- 
tal ; and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftridtive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Lend. 

Boil  cerufe  with  diftilled  vinegar, 
in  a leaden  veflel,  until  the  vine- 
gar become  fufnciently  fweet  : 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and,  after  due  evapora- 
tion, fet  it  to  cryftallize. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
ftilled vinegar  to  the  height  of 
four  inches  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  fomedaysin  a fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar'  has  acquired  a 
fweetifli  tafte,  when  it  is  to  be 
fuftered  to  fettle,  and  then  pour- 
ed off.  Add  freih  vinegar  to  the 

remainder. 
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remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
cels  till  the  mendruum  no  longer 
extracts  any  fweet  tade.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  red  for 
fome  time  : and,  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  eva- 
porate them,  in  a glafs  vefl'el, 
to  the  confillence  of  thin  honey; 
fo  that,  upon  being  fet  in  a cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  (hoot  into 
crydals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in  the  lhade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a pelli- 
cle, fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and 
more  crydals  will  Ihoot.  Repeat 
this  operation  till  no  crydals  can 
be  any  longer  obtained. 

Ceruse  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  fiake  lead,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjeft  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead  : becaufe  the  corrofion, 
which  it  has  already  undergone 
from  the  deam  of  vinegar,  difpofes 
it  to  diflolve  more  readily.  Itfhould 
be  finely  powdered  before  the  vine- 
gar is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  di- 
gedion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  diflolution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  drong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vinegar  may  be  employed 
for  this  procefs  to  better  advantage 
than  the  weaker,  though  purer  acid, 
before  dire&ed.  If  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  be 
prudently  added  to  the  folution  as 
foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the 
mixture  fuffered  to  grow  cold  by 
flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will  con- 


crete into  very  large  and  tranfpa- 
rent  crydals,  which  are  fcarcely  to 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  feverui  intentions 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofes  of  a few  grains,  as  a Ityp- 
tic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the 
fluor  albus.  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expectations.  It  very  pow- 
erfully reitrains  the  difeharge;  but 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this, 
it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole  bo- 
dy, and  obdinate  condipations, 
fometimes  immediately  follow,  ef- 
pecially if  the  dofe  has  been  confi- 
derable.  Cramps,  tremors,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  generally, 
fooner  or  later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only 
fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab- 
f or  bed  in  the  body;  for  in  uch  cafe, 
he  fays,  et  it  returns  again  into  ce- 
“ rule,  which  is  violently  poifon- 
“ ous.”  On  this  principle  it  would 
follow,  that  in  habits  wh  re  aci- 
dities abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  aft  in  the  bo'dy  only 
fo  far  as  they  are  combined  with 
acid.  Cerufe  poflefles  the  quali- 
ties of  the  faccharum  only  in  a low 
degree  ; and  either  of  them,  freed 
from  the  acid,  has  little,  if  any  ef- 
fect at  all. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Preparations  of  Pin. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a duflcy 
powder,  which  by  a further  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  becomes 
white.  A mafs  of  tin,  heated  till 
it  is  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves  ex- 
tremely brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in 
pieces  from  a blow,  and,  by  dex- 
trous agitation,  into  powder.  Its 
proper  menllruum  is  aqua  regia  ; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  alfo 
may  be  made  to  diffolvc  it  entirely, 
and  the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall 
quantity.  It  cryftallizes  with  the 
vegetable  and  vitriolic  acids  ; but 
with  the  others,  deliquiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec- 
tic, &c.  At  prefent  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 
Powdered  tin. 

Laid. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with  chalk.  Then  immediately 
let  the  box  be  nimbly  lhaken, 
and  a part  of  the  tin  will  fall 
, into  powder.  The  remainder  is 
to  be  melted  a fecond  time,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  be  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a remedy  againfl 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  ; fome 


confine  it  to  a few  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfton  allures  us,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh efiays,  that  its  fuccefs 
chiefly  depends  upon  its  being  given 
in  much  larger  quantities.  He 
gives  an  ounce  of  the  powder  on 
an  empty  fiomach,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melafles  ; next  day,  half 
an  ounce  ; and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more  : after  which 
a cathartic  is  adminiftered.  He 
fays  the  worms  are  ufually  voided 
during  the  operation  of  the  purge, 
but  that  pains  in  the  ltomach  occa- 
fioned  by  them  are  removed  almoft  . 
immediately  upon  taking  the  firlt 
dofe  of  the’  tin.  The  experiments 
on  tin,  related  before  in  this  work, 
account  fufficiently  for  its  being  de- 
ftruttive  to  thefe  animals  ; though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patient. 

CALX  JGVIS. 

Calx  of  tin. 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glazed earthen  veflei,  and  keep 
it  continually  ftirring  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  dir 
reft.  It  muft  be  diicontinued  as 
foon  as  the  metal  is  reduced  into 
a dulky  powder  : if  calcined  to 
whitenefs,  the  following  operation 
would  not  well  fucceed.  As  to  the 
virtues  of  the  calx,  they  do  not 
feem  to  be  greatly  different  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  preparation. 

SAL, 
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SAL  JOVIS. 

Salt  of  tin. 

Edinh. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  ; and  four  ounces  of 
aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fix  times 
its  quantity  of  fpring  water. 
Digcft  them  together  in  a fand- 
heat  for  two  days  : then  (hake 
the  vefiel  ; and,  after  the  more 
ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  turbid  li- 
quor, and  evaporate  it  almofl  to 
drynefs  ; the  further  exficcation 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed 
on  bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much 
of  the  dilfolvent  as  was  employ- 
ed at  firfi ; and  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  men- 
(Iruum,  after  digefiion  upon  the 
calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil- 
tered, then  evaporated  till  a pelli- 
cle 'appeared  upon  the  furface,  and 
fet  by  to  cryftallize.  But  the 
cryftallization  fucceeded  very  ill  ; 
and  fuch  cryltalline  matter,  as  was 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to 
be  little  other  than  a nitrous 
ammoniacal  fait  afforded  by  the 
aqua’  regia  ; for  this  tnenflruum 
does  not  difi’olve,  or  diflolves  oniy 
an  inconfiderable  quantity  of,  the 
calx  of  tin.  The  procefs  is  now 
rendered  more  practicable,  by  al- 
lowing the  finer  parts  of  the  calx 
to  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  an 
undifiolved  Hate,  and  the  whole  to 
be  infpifiated  and  exficcated  to- 
gether. It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  preparation  here  intended 
might  be  obtained  in  a manner  Hill 
more  commodious. 

I cannot  apprehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  lfate,  diffolves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcina- 
tions render  it  almolt  indifioluble 


in  'hat  menflruum  ; the  further  it 
is  calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of 
its  folubility.  If  tin  and  its  calx 
were  of  equal  folubility,  it  could 
fcarcely  be  fufpeCted  that  the  folu- 
tipns  of  the  two  would  be  different 
in  quality  ; for  the  phlogiilon,  or 
inflammable  principle,  which  fire 
expels  from  metals  in  their  calci- 
nation, is  equally  extricated  by 
acids  in  their  diflbhuion.  A fait 
of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there- 
fore be  more  advantageoufly  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner: 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
Hreams  into  a veflel  of  cold  wa- 
ter, that  it  may  be  reduced  in- 
to grains.  Drop  thefe  by  little 
and  little,  as  a grain  at  a time, 
into  aqua  regia,  that  the  diffo- 
lution  may  go  on  flowly,  without 
effervefcence  or  the  difeharge  of 
fumes.  When  the  metal  is  no 
longer  acted  on,  pour  off  the 
folution,  and  evaporate  it  in  a 
fand-heat,  tiil  a dty  fait  is  left. 

This  preparation  feems  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a 
mild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It 
is  not  fo  corrofive  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, nor  much  difpoied  to  li- 
quety  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
eafiiy  made  to  affume  a cryltalline 
form.  A perfeCt  cryfialline  fait 
may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  or  filings  ; and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
them  into  a wide-necked  glafs, 
in  a fand-heat,  and  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
porates, and  the  matter  remains 
almoH  dry.  Then  remove  the 
vc (Tel  from  the  fire,  and,  when 
the  faline  reiiduum  has  CQncret- 
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ed,  add  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  which,  by  the  alfiftance  of 
a moderate  heat,  will  dilfolve 
nearly  the  whole.  Filter  the  fo- 
lution,  and,  after  due  evapora- 
tion, fet  it  to  cryftallize. 


Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has 
been  commonly  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared with  drftilled  vinegar;  bydi- 
gefiing  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryftal- 
lizing.  Several  of  the  chemifts 
have  denied  that  any  cryftals  would 
by  thefe  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  di Hilled  vinegar  Would  diffolve 
any  part  of  the  calx  : and  indeed 
when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal- 
cined, as  above  dire&ed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  folution  hap- 
pens. 

There  are  two  {fates  in  which 
tin  is  confiderably  afted  upon  by 
vegetable  acids  : its  perfedl  metal- 
lic ftate,  and  that  of  a perfect  calx. 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  put  into  com- 
mon vinegar,  are  in  a few  hours 
corroded  : by  degrees  the  liquor 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid, 
and  depohts  great  part  of  the  cor- 
roded tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
a whitifh  powder  but  Hill  retains 
a part  exquifitely  divided  ; for,  af- 
ter (landing  many  days,  and  after 
pafling  through  a filter,  fo  much 
remained  fufpenaed,  as  to  give  a 
whitilhnefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid. 
Acid  juices  of  fruits*  fubftituted  for 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  pheno- 
mena. Thefe  experiments,  though 
they  do  not  fhew  that  the  tin  is 
thus  fiiflkiently  difl'olved  to  afford 
a perfect  cryftalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
verthelefs,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  velfels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a metalline  im- 
pregnation to  light  vegetable  acids 
fuffered  to  (land  in  them  for  a few 
hour?. 


Bln  order  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
perfett  folution  of  tin  for  cryftalli- 
zacion,  the  metal  muft  be  highly 
calcined  ; for,  though  its  folution 
in  mineral  acids  be  prevented  by 
calcination,  it  is  otherwife  in  re- 
gard to  the  vegetable.  Some  take 
the  common  calx  of  tin,  and  having 
fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
of  a proper  veffel,  continue  the 
calcination  in  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.  Others  mix  the  com- 
mon calx  or' filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
injeft  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
a veffel  ftrongly  heated,  over  which 
are  fitted  a number  of  aludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms.  The  lowermoft  of  thefe 
veflels  has  a hole  alfo  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
in  : during  the  deflagration  which 
happens  on  each  injection,  a part 
of  the  tin  is  vo!atilized,^and  ad- 
heres to  the  pots  in  form  of  a 
fine  white  powder,  which  is  fvvept 
out  and  wafhed  with  water.  Others 
obtain  a calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not 
lefs  perfeft,  more  expeditioufly  and 
with  lefs  trouble  : by  diflolving  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia  (which,  as 
already  obferved,  has,  in  this  re- 
fpett,  nearly  the  fame  effett  as  fire) 
and  by  afterwards  recovering  the 
calx,  by  diluting  the  folution  with 
about  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  gradually  adding  to  it 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  till  the  efler- 
vefcence  ceafes  ; a white  curdly 
matter  precipitates,  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  water  and  dried. 


Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods, 
one  pound  ; of  diftilied  vinegar, 
one  gallon.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther, occafionally  ftirring  up  the 

matter 
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matter  from  the  bottom,  till  the  The  management  of  this  pro- 
vinegar has  acquired  a rough  cefs,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  prepara- 
fweetilh  tafte  then  evaporate  tion  the  beautiful  colour  and  ap- 
the  liquor  to  the  confidence  of  pearance  for  which'  it  is  admired, 
a fvrup,  add  to  it  about  one-  has  been  held  as  a fecret.  The 
twentieth  its  weight  of  rectified  chemifts  feem  greatly  divided  as 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  fuffer  the  to  the  proportions'  which  the  in- 
heat {lowly  to  decreafe,  that  the  gredients  ought  to  bear  to  each 
fait  mav  crvftallize.  other,  and  in, this  fome  make  the 

chief  difficulty  to  confift  ; while 


The  cryflals  obtained  by  this 
method  are  hard,  folid,  colour- 
lefs,  tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony. 
They  have  been  recommended,  in 
the  dofe  of  a few  grains,  in  ute- 
rine diforders  : but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  experience  has  warranted 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  ; 
nor  are  any  of  thefe  falts  at  prelent 
made  ufe  of  in  common  pra&ice,  or 
kept  in  the  {hops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  Volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a cofmetic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Magistery 
of  tin.  A whiter,  and  more  ele- 
gant preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  diflolving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpi- 
rits. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM. 


Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  feven  ounces ; 
Sal  ammoniac. 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a pound. 

Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it 
the  quickfilver,  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  grown  cold,  reduce 
it  into  powder.  Mix  this  with 
the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fublime  in  a matrafs.  The 
mofaic  gold  will  be  found  under 
the  fublimcd  matter,  with  fome 
drofs  at  the  bottom. 


others  make  the  due  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principal 
point.  There  does  not  however 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refpeft.  I have  found 
the  procefs  to  fucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  the 
materials  ; by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together  ; putting  them 
into  a wide-necked  matrafs  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot ; apply- 
ing a gentle  fire  for  fome  time, 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofe 
copioufiy  at  firft,  and  pa{fed  out  at 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  began  to 
abate  ; then  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red- 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  this 
ftate  for  a confiderable  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded : though  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efteem,  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  dif- 
orders. In  thefe  laft  it  has  been 
recommended,  from  a fuppofition 
of  its  being  a mercurial  ; but,  on 
confidering  the  circum (lances  of 
the  procels,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  ot  the  mer- 
cury’s being  retained  in  the  prepa- 
ration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifiied,  the  mofaic 
eold  is  found  in  the  bottom  ; and 
6 tiie 
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the  fublimed  fubltance,  above  it, 
confifts  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur  and 
mercury.  The  aurum  mofaipum  is 
found  to  weigh  more  than  the  tin 
employed  ; but  pure  tin,  in  being 
calcined  by  itfeif,  gains  very  nearly 
as  much  as  it  does  in  this  proceefs  : 
the  golden  colour  is  probably  owing 
to  a minute  portion  of  fulphur  ad- 
hering to  the  tin.  On  roalling  the 
aurum  over  a gentle  fire,  it  fmokes 
a little,  and  foon  changes  its  gold- 


en hue  to  a dirty-coloured  one» 
not  unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  cal- 
cined. Being  then  mixed  with  a 
proper  flux,  and  melted  in  a cru- 
cible, it  yields  a lump  of  tin,  not 
far  Ihort  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  tho* 
they  formerly  divided  this  prepa- 
ration into  two  procefles,  one 
for  amalgamating  the  tin  with  the 
mercury,  the  other  for  the  fubli- 
mation  with  the  fulphur  and  fal 
ammoniac,  have  now  entirely  re- 
jected it. 


SECT.  VII. 

Preparations  of  Mercury. 


MERCURY,  or  quickfilver,  is 
a ponderous  metallic  fluid, 
totally  volatile  in  a ftrong  fire,  and 
calcinable  by  a weaker  one  (though 
very  difficultly)  into  a red  powdery 
fubltance.  It  diffolves  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vi- 
triolic, but  not  afted  cn  by  the  ma- 
rine in  its  liquid  ftate.  It  never- 
thelefs  may  be  combined  with  this 
Jaft,  if  fkilxully  applied  in  the  form 
of  fume.  Quickfilver  unites,  by 
trituration,  with  earthy,  unttuous, 
refinous,  and  fimilar  fubftances,  fo 
as  to  lofe  its  fluidity  : triturated 
with  fulphur,  it  forms  a black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifeid,  in  the 
minuteft  and  remoteft  veflcls ; by 
thefe  means  they  prove  eminently 
ferviceable  in  inveterate  chronical 
diforaers,  proceeding  from  a thick- 
nefs  and  fiuggifhnefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obftinate  obftru&ions 
of  the  glaods..  Qrpdc  tnercury.has 
no  e/Fcdt  tills  w*y.  Refolved  into 


fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par- 
ticles, and  prevented  from  re- unit-? 
ing  by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fubftances,  it  operates  very  power- 
fully ; unlefs  the  dividing  body  bp 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  attion. 
Combined  with  a fmail  quantity  of 
the  mineral  acids,  it  adls  eflettu- 
ally,  though  in  general  mildly  : 
with  a larger,  it  proves  violently 
corroflve. 

ARGENT  I VI VI  PURIFI- 
CATIO. 

Purification  of  quickfilver . 

L.  E. 

Diftil  quickfilver  in  a retort  ; and 
afterwards  wafh  it  with  water 
and  common  fait,  or  with  vine- 
gar. 

If  a glafs  retort  be  made  ufe  of 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a low  body,  and  a long  neck  ; and 
the  neck  ftiould  be  confiderably  in- 
clined downwards,  fo  as  to  allow 
the  elevated  mercury  a quick  de- 
feent.  The  receiver  (hould  be 
filled  almoft  to  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort with  water  ; the  uie  of  this  is 

not 
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not  to  condenfe,  but  to  cool,  the 
diftilling  quickfilver,  left  falling 
hot  upon  the  bottom,  it  fhould 
crack  the  glafs.  The  diftillation 
may  be  more  conveniently  per- 
formed in  an  iron  retort,  or  an  iron 
pot  fitted  with  a head. 

The  fire  fhould  be  raifed  no 
higher  than  is  i'ufficient  to  elevate 
the  mercury  ; for  certain  mineral 
fubftances,  which  are  laid  to  be 
fonue times  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
part  volatile  in  a degree  of  heat 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diftils.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  chat  he  has  known  quick- 
filver  carry  up  with  it  a portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfibly  increafed  there- 
by ; and  this  happened,  though  on- 
ly a moderate  fire  was  ufed. 

Mercurius  aj.calizatus. 

Alkalized  mercury. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickulver,  three  drams 

Prepared  crabs-eyes,  five  drams. 
Grind  them  together  in  a glafs 

mertar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now  re- 
jected from  that  of  Edinburgh,  is 
inferred  here  on  account  of  its  being 
ftill  now  and  then  called  for,  and 
held  by  fome  in  confiderable  efteem. 
It  has  never  come  much  into  com- 
mon practice,  the  labour  of  making 
it  having  been  a temptation  to  a 
grievous  abufe  in  its  preparation, 
viz.  the  addition  of  an  interme- 
dium, which  facilitates  the  union 
of  the  mercury  with  the  crabs  eyes, 
but  greatly  abates  its  medical  pow- 
ers. The  medicine,  when  duly 
prepared,  is  an  ufeful  alterative  ; 
and  may  be  given,  in  cutaneous  or 
venereal  cafes,  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  4 fcruple. 
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MERC  UR;  US  SACCHA- 
RATpjL 
Sugarc  mercury. 

JLdinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver. 

Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  half 
4»  ounce ; 

Effential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
fi  teen  drops. 

Grind  tfiem  together  in  a glafs 
mortar,  until  the  mercury  ceafea 
to  appear. 

The  effential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a very  ufeful  ingredient  ; 
not  only  promoting  the  extinction 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  however  is 
ftill  not  a little  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  other  bodies  ; for  when 
thus  managed  (as  already  obferved) 
it  has  very  powerful  effedts ; though, 
whilft  undivided  it  Teems  to  be  al- 
together inaftive.  Sugar  alone  ap- 
parently anfwers  this  intention ; 
but,  on  the  commixture  of  aqueous 
fluids,  the  fugar  diffolves  by  itfelf, 
leaving  the  mercury  to  run  together 
again  in  its  original  form.  The 
addition  of  the  oil  is  faid  in  great 
meafure  to  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience. The  dofeof  this  medicine, 
as  an  alterative,  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple. 

oETHIOPS  MINERALI3. 
Ethiops  mineral. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwafhed,  of 
each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together,  in  a glafs 
or  ftone  mortar,  until  they  are 
united. 

Edinbt 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers 
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Flowers  of  fulphur  walhed,  each 
equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar, with  a glafs  pellle,  till  the 
mercurial  globules  totally  dis- 
appear. 

An  ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a 
double  quantity  of  mercury. 


The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  afiiftance  of  a little  warmth. 
Some  are  accultomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  be  complet- 
ed. The  Small  degree  of  heat  here 
fufficient,  cannot  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do  any  injury  to  fub- 
ftances,  which  have  already  under- 
gone much  greater  fires,  not  only 
in  the  extraction  from  their  ores, 
but  likewife  in  the  purifications  of 
them  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Jn  the  following  procefs,  they  are 
expoied  in  conjunction  to  a ftrong 
fire,  without  fufpicion  of  the  com- 
pound’s . receiving  any  ill  quality 
from  it.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  ingredients  are  more  per- 
fectly united  by  heat,  than  by  the 
degree  of  the  triture  ufually  bellow- 
ed upon  them.  From  the  ethiops 
prepared  by  triture,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on 
making  it  into  an  eleCtary  or  pills. 
From  that  made  by  fire,  no  repara- 
tion is  obferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the  molt 
inactive  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. Some  practitioners  have 
boldly  aflerted  its  poflefling  extra- 
ordinary virtues  ; and  molt  people 
imagine  it  a medicine  of  fome  ef- 
ficacy. But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expeCted  from  it  in  the  common 
doles  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  hence,  that 
it  has  been  taken  in  dofesof  feverai 
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drams,  and  continued  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  without  producing 
any  remarkable  effeCt.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all 
the  more  aCtive  minerals,  and  feems 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  reltrained  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body 
itfelf.  Boerhaave,  who  is  in  gene- 
ral fufficiently  liberal  in  the  com- 
mendation of  medicines,  difap- 
proves  the  ethiops  in  very  ftrong 
temns.  “ It  cannot  enter  the  ab- 
“ forbent  vefiels,  the  laCteals  or 
“ lymphatics  ; but  pafies  direCtly 
“ through  the  inteftinal  tube, 
“ where  it  may  happen  to  deftroy 
“ worms,  if  it  operate  luckily. 
“ They  are  deceived  who  expeft 
**  any  other  effeCts  from  it ; at  leaft 
“ I could  never  find  them.  I am 
“ afraid,  it  is  unwarily  given,  in 
‘ ‘ fuch  large  quantities,  to  children 
“ and  perfons  of  tender  conftitu- 
“ tions.  As  being  a foreign  mafs, 
“ unconquerable  by  the  body,  it  is 
**  the  more  to  be  fufpeCted,  fince  it 
**  there  continues  long,  lluggilh 
ct  and  inactive.  It  does  not  raife 
“ a falivation,  becaufe  it  cannot 
*r  come  into  the  blood.  Who 

knows  the  effeCts  of  a fub- 
“ ftance,  which,  fo  long  as  it  re- 
“ mains  compounded,  feems  no 
**  more  aCtive  than  any  ponderous 
“ infipid  earth  ?”  The  ethiops, 
with  a double  proportion  of  mer- 
cury, now  received  into  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  has  a greater 
chance  of  operating  as  a mercurial; 
and  probably  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury might  be  Hill  further  increafed 
to  advantage. 

C1NNABARIS  FACTITIA, 

Artificial  cinnabar. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty-five 
ounces. 

Sulphur,  feven  ounces. 


Melt 
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Melt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver.  If  the  mixture 
happen  to  catch  flame,  extinguifh 
it  by  covering  the  veflel.  The 
matter  is  afterwards  to  be  re- 
duced into  powder  and  fublim- 
ed. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  pounds 
and  a half ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waflied,  one 
pound. 

Melt  the  fulphur  in  a large  iron 
veflel,  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  quick- 
filver  previoufly  heated,  ftirring 
them  conftantly  together  with  an 
. iron  fpatula,  that  they  may  be 
perfectly  mixed.  Immediately 
lit  upon  the  veflel  a wooden  cover, 
to  prevent  the  mixture  from  tak- 
ing fire.  Before  the  matter  is 
grown  cold,  grind  it  into  powder, 
and  fublime  according  to  art. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order  a 
larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than  here 
direded  ; but  thefe  fmaller  pro- 
portions anfwer  better  ; for  the  Icfs 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a confiderable 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fomc- 
what  haflily  conduced.  This  ac- 
cident the  operator  will  have  pre- 
vious notice  of,  from  the  matter  s 
fwelling  up,  and  growing  f'uddenly 
confident-  As  foon  as  this  hup 
pens,  the  veflel  mult  be  immediate- 
ly clofe  covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
mull:  be  taken  that  the  matter  rife 
not  into  the  neck  of  the  veflel  fo  as 
to  block  up  and  burlf  the  giais.  To 
prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt- 
head,  or  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar, 
coated,  fhould  be  chofen  for  the 
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fubliming  veflel.  If  the  former  be 
employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
introduce,  at  times,  an  iron  wire, 
fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  allured  that  the  paffage  is 
not  blocking  up  ; the  danger  of 
which  may  be  prevented,  by  cau- 
tioufly  raifing  the  veflel  higher  from 
the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain.  In  fuch  cafe, 
the  fublimation  may  be  known  to 
be  over,  by  introducing  a wire  as 
before,  and  feeling  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel,  which  will  then  be  per- 
fe&ly  fmooth.  If  any  roughnefs 
or  inequalities  be  perceived,  either 
the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the 
fublimation  is  not  completed  ; 
if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
will  foon  be  covered  with,  the  riling 
cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in 
large  quantity,  employ  earthen  jars, 
which  in  lhape  pretty  much  refem- 
ble  an  eg g.  Thefe  are  of  different 
fizes,  according  to  the  quantity  in- 
tended to  be  made  at  one  fublima- 
tion, which  fometimes  amounts' to 
two  hundred  weight.  The  jar  is 
ufually  coated  from  the  fmall  end, 
almoft  to  the  middle,  to  prevent  its 
breaking,  from  the  vehemence  or 
irregularity  of  the  fire.  The  greater 
part,  which  is  placed  uppermoft, 
not  being  received  within  the  furr. 
nace,  has  no  occafion  for  this  de- 
fence. The  whole  lecret,  with  re- 
gard to  this  procefs,  is  (i)  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire,  which  fhould 
be  fo  ilrong  as  to  keep  the  matter 
continually  fubliming  to  the  uppe? 
part  of  ttie  jar,  without  coming  out 
of  its  mouth,  which  is  covered  with 
an  iron  plate;  (2)  to  put  into  the 
fubliming  veflel  only  lmall  quan- 
tities cf  the  mixture  at  a time. 

A method  is  mentioned  in  the 
practical  chcmirtry  of  making  cin- 
nabar without  fublimation,  by  agi- 
tating or  digefting  mercury  in  the 

volatile 
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volatile  tin&ure  of  fulphur,  already 
delcribed.  I have  found  a fulphu- 
reous  liquor,  more  eafily  preparable, 
to  have  a like  effeft.  The  folution 
for  lac  fulphur U will,  with  fome  ad- 
drefs,  I’ucceed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
as  a pigment.  It  was  formerly  held 
jn  great  efteem  as  a medicine,  in 
cutaneous  foulneffes,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cafes. 
See.  but,  of  late,  it  has  loft  much 
of  its  reputation.  It  appears  to  be 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  ethiops,  already 
fpoken  of.  Cartheufer  relates,  that 
having  given  cinnabar  in  large 
quantities  to  a dog,  it  produced  no 
fenfible  effect,  but  was  partly  void- 
ed along  with  the  feces  unaltered, 
and  partly  found  entire  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines  upon  opening 
the  animal.  The  celebrated  Fre- 
derick Hoffman,  after  bellowing 
high  encomiums  on  this  prepara- 
tion, as  having,  in  many  inftances 
within  his  own  knowledge,  perfect- 
ly cured  epilepfies  and  vertigoes 
from  contufions  of  the  head  (where 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
cure  did  not  fo  much  depend  upon 
the  cinnabar,  as  on  the  fpontaneous 
recovery  of  the  parts  from  the  exr 
ternal  injury),  obferves,  that  the 
large  repeated  dofes  neceffary  for 
having  any  effeft,  can  be  borne  only 
where  the  firft  paffages  are  ftrong  ; 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  be  lax  and  flaccid, 
the  cinnabar,  accumulated  and  con- 
creting with  the  mucous  matter  of 
the  parts,  occafions  great  oppref- 
lion  ; which  feems  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  cinnabar  is  not 
fu Indued  by  the  powers  of  digcflion, 
and  has  no  proper  medicinal  ac- 
tivity. There  are  indeed  fome  in- 
ftances of  the  daily  ufe  of  cinnabar’s 
having  brought  on  a lalivation  i 
perhaps  becaufe  the  cinnabar,  made 
'ufeofin  thofe  cafes,  contained  a lefs 
proportion  of  fulphur  than  the  forts 
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commonly  met  with.  The  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  even  white  arfe-  \ 
nic,  when  combined  with  a certain  j 
quantity  of  common  fulphur,  feem  to 
have  their  deleterious  power  deftroy-  j 
ed  : on  ffparating  mors  and  mere  - 
of  the  fulphur,  they  exert  more  and 
more  of  their  proper  virulence.  It 
does  not  feem  unreafonable  to  pre-  1 
fume,  that  mercury  may  have  its  > 
activity  varied  in  like  manner  j that 
when  perfedly  latiated  with  ful- 
phur, it  may  be  mert;  and  that 
when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is 
more  and  more  leffened,  the  com-  , 
pound  may  have  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy  of 
mercurials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume 
being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occafioned  a violent  falivation. 
This  efteft  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar.  When 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a mixture 
of  mercury  and  fulphur  ; but  mer- 
cury refolved  into  fume,  and  blend- 
ed in  part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic 
acid  ; in  either  of  which  circum- 
ftances,  this  mineral,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  has  very  powerful  effe&s. 

MERCUR1US  CALCINATUS. 

Calcined  mercury. 

Lend. 

Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a 
broad-bottomed  glafs  veffel,  hav- 
ing a fmall  hole  open  to  the  air  ; 
and  keep  it  in  a conftant  heat, 
in  a fand-furnace,  for  feveral 
months,  until  it  is  calcined  into 
a red  powder. 

This  tedious  procefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed, by  employing,  inftead  of  a vef- 
fel with  a fmall  aperture,  a Very 
wide-mouthed,  flat-bottomed  glafs 
body,  of  fuch  a height  that  tha 

mercury 
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mercury  may  not  efcape.  By  thefe  paratory  to  Tome  of  the  following 
means,  the  air,  which  is  efientially  ones.  The  folution  is  highly  cauf- 
neceflary  to  the  calcination  of  all  tic,  fo as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  touched, 
mecaliic  fubflances,  will  be  more  It  Itains  the  Ikin  purple  or  black, 
freely  admitted.  A veflel  might  be 


fo  contrived,  as  to  occafion  a con- 
tinual flux  of  air  over  the  furface 
of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fome 
highly  elteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  effica- 
cious and  certain  of  all  the  mercu- 
rials. It  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates. 
A bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
calx,  and  a quarter  or  half  a grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  warm  aromatic  ingre- 
dient, may  be  taken  every  night. 
Thus  managed,  it  ads  mildly, 
though  powerfully,  as  an  alterative 
and  diaphoretic.  Given  by  itfelf 
in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five 
grains,  it  proves  a rough  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

MERCURII  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury. 

Edinb. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  pure 
quickfilver,  and  double  aqua- 
fortis. Digeft  them  together,  in 
a phial  placed  in  a fand-furnace, 
that  a limpid  folution  may  be 
made. 

. Aquafortis  diflolves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity, than  any  other  acid.  Sixteen 
ounces,  if  the  menftruum  be  very 
Itrong  and  pure,  will  take  up 
eleven  or  twelve.  As  the  liquor 
grows  cold,  a confiderable  part  con- 
cretes, at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
into  a cryftaliine  form.  If  the 
whole  be  wanted  to  remain  fuf- 
pended,  a proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter fliould  be  added  after  the  folu- 
tion is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  only  as  pre- 


CALX  MERCURII. 

Calx  of  mercury. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury,  and  evaporate  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  a white 
dry  mafs  remains. 

This  calx,  or  rather  fait,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corrofive.  It 
is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  otherwife 
than  for  the  following  preparation 
and  the  corrofive  fublimate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 
vulgo 

PRiECIPITATUS  RUBER. 
Red  calx  of  mercury , commonly 
called  red  precipitate. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in 
a crucible,  with  fucceflive  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firft  into  a brown, 
and  afterwards  a yellow.  At 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire, 
* it  pafles  into  a deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 

The  red  mercurial  corrofive . 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Compound  aquafortis,  already  de- 
feribed,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Mix,  and  fet  them  in  a broad- 
bottomed  veflel,  in  a fand-heat, 
till  all  the  humidity  is  exhaled, 
and  the  mafs  has  acquired  a red 
colour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 
pound menfiruum,  ordered  in  this 

laft 
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lafl  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  afi'ume  the  bright  fparklirg 
look  admired  in  it;  which,  though 
-perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be 
infilled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  llrength.  As 
foon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  ihould  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  will  loon  lcfe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
pitate, as  it  is  called,  in  perfection, 
is  fuppofed  by  foine  to  be  a lecret 
not  known  to  our  chemifts;  fo  that 
we  are  under  a neceflity  of  import- 
ing it  from  abroad.  This  reflec- 
tion feems  to  be  founded  on  mif- 
information.  We  fometimes  in- 
deed receive  confidcrable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland  ; but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  being 
commoniy  cheaper  there  than  with 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the 
manner  of  the  preparation. . 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons,  with  balilicum, 
and  other  dreflings,  for  confuming 
fungous  flelh  in  ulcers,  and  the 
like  purpofes.  It  is  fubjedl  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  llrength  ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire.  The  bell  cri- 
terion of  its  llrength,  as  already 
obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance ; which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuinenefs.  If  mixed  with  mi- 
nium, which  it  is  fometimes  faid 
to  be,  the  duller  hue  will  difeover 
the  abufe.  This  admixture  may 
be  more  certainly  deteded  by 
means  of  fire.  The  mercurial  part 
will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the 
minium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal, 
fcrophulous,  and  other  obllinate 
chronic  diforders,  in  dofes  of  two 
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or  three  grains,  and  more.  But 
certainly  the  milder  mercurials, 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of 
anfwering  all  that  can  be  expeCled 
from  this  ; without  occafioning 
violent  anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  confequences, 
which  the  bell  management  can 
fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  pre- 
paration from  fometimes  doing.. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  many 
methods  of  correcting  and  render- 
ing it  milder,  by  diverting  it  of  a 
portion  of  the  acid  ; but  to  no  very 
good  purpofe,  as  they  either  leave 
the  medicine  Hill  too  corrofive,  or 
render  it  fimilar  to  others  which  are 
procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALL1NUS. 

Coralline  mercury. 

Lend. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corro- 
five about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  di- 
geft  them  together,  with  a gen- 
tle heat,  for  two  or  three  days/ 
frequently  lhaking  the  veftel. 
Then  fet  fire  to  the  fpirit,  keep- 
ing the  powder  continually  Air- 
ring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt 
away. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the  more 
violent  preparations  of  this  kind, 
compofed  of  metallic  bodies  united 
with  acids,  are  rendered  milder -by 
digellion  in  fpirit  of  wine  : the 
acid  being  dulcified,  or  in  part  ab- 
forbed  by  the  fpirit.  • This  evi- 
dently happens  in  fome  cafes,  where 
the  proportion  of  acid  is  large,  or 
fufticient  to  render  the  compound 
foluble  in  water  : but  that  it  hap- 
pens equally  in  others,  I cannot 
affirm.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
the  mercurius  cbrallinus,  whether 
frem  this  cau^e,  or  barely  front 
fome  of  the  acid’s  being  diflipated 
by  the  heat  of  the  burning  Ipirit, 
proves  confidcrably  milder  than  the 

corrofive 
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corrofive  was  at  firft.  It  is  ftill, 
however,  a medicine  of  great  acti- 
vity, and  feems  to  be  fcarce  fuffici- 
ently  fafe  for  internal  ufe.  A few 
grains  of  it  generally  prove  cathar- 
tic or  emetic,  and  fometimes  occa- 
sion violent  fymptoms. 

Arcanum  corallinum. 

The  coralline  fecret. 

Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Diitil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a retort.  Return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  frelh  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refiduum,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before.  Re- 
peat this  procefs  with  four  ounces 
of  new  fpirit  ; and  at  laft  keep 
the  fire  up  very  itrong,  for  at 
leaft  two  hours.  The  powder, 
which  remains  in  the  retort,  is 
to  be  put  into  a crucible,  and 
kept  of  a worm-red  heat  for  feven 
or  eight  minutes  : then  boil  it 
for  half  an  hour,  in  three  pints 
of  pure  water  : diitil  from  it 
twelve  ounces  of  tartarized  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  cohobating  the  fpi- 
rit twice  : digelt  it  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  a fand-heat,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  frelh  tar- 
tarized fpirit  j railing  the  fire  to- 
wards the  end,  fo  as  to  make  the 
fpirit  limmer  a little  : afterwards 
fuft'er  the  whole  to  cool,  decant 
©If  the  fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder 
for  ufe. 

This  preparation,  notwith Hand- 
ing its  pompous  name,  is  a very 
unthrifty  and  injudicious  one.  The 
cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre  upon 
the  corrofive,  anfwers  no  ufeful 
purpofe  ; for,  whatever  the  acid 
communicates,  is  afterwards  dif- 
folved  and  feparated  by  the  water. 
If  the  direction  of  keeping  up  a 
ftrong  fire  for  lome  time,  after  the 
laft  diftillation,  is  not  ftriCily  com- 
plied with,  all  the  mercury  will 
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dift'olve  in  the  water,  and  the  fo- 
lution  will  prove  fimilar  to  the 
folutio  mercurii  above  defcribed. 

PULVIS  PRINCIF1S. 

Prince' s powder. 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial corrofive  into  a fine  pow- 
der ; and  digeft  it  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almoft 
boiling  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occafionally  ftirring  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom  : then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  frelh  water  as  before  ; 
repeating  this  procefs  a third 
time.  The  laft  water  being 
poured  off,  grind  the  powder 
with  double  its  weight  of  fixt  al- 
kaline fait,  and  digeft  it  as  at 
firft,  in  frelh  waters,  till  it  be- 
comes infipid,.  Afterwards  boil 
it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; and,  laftly, 
pouring  off  the  fpirit,  dry  the 
powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra. 

Red  panacea  of  mercury. 

Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
lhaking  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times  : pour  off  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  digeft  it  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  Ths 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  off, 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  its 
weight  of  tinCture  of  fulphur  : 
afterwards  digell  it  two  or  three 
days  longer  in  frelh  fpirit  of  wine; 
and  in  the. laft  place,  exficcate 
it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions have  been  kept  in  particular 
hands  as  fecrets.  At  bottom  they 
are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and  much, 
too  trivial  to  delerve  the  pains 
taken  about  them.  They  are  per- 
haps further  divelied  ol  acid  than 
LI  the ' 
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the  mercurius  corallinus  of  the  (hops ; tine  acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
but  have  this  difadvantage,  that  aififted  by  the  nitrous,  dmolves  the 
the  quantity  of  acid  feparated  in  mercury  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated, 
the  troublefome  digeftions,  &c.  This  acid,  though  it  very  diflicu  t- 
mull  vary  according  to  different  ly  a£ts  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
circumitances  in  the  operation.  Ail  once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong- 
the  four  ftand  recommended  in  fmall  ly  retained  thereby  than  any  other 
dofes,  two  grains  for  inftance,  as  acid.  The  nitrous  fpint,  there- 
excellent  alterants  and  diaphore-  fore,  having  nothing  to  retain  it 
tics  : in  larger  ones,  they  prove  (for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
emetic  and  cathartic.  fea  fait  are  both  occupied  by  the 

vitriolic  ; and  that  which  the  vi- 


MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
SUBL1MATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 
The  while  mercurial  corrofive , or 
corrofivc  mercury  fublimate • 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  forty  ounces; 
Sea  fait,  thirty-three  ounces  ; 
Nitre,  twenty-eight  ounces ; 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfilver,  in  a wooden 
or  itone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury  fub- 
limate  already  made,  until  th» 
quickfilver  be  divided  into  fmall 
grains  : this  mixture  is  to  be 

ground  with  the  nitre,  and  after- 
wards with  the  fea  fait.  Then 
add  the  calcined  vitriol,  continu- 
ing the  triture  only  for  a little 
time  longer,  left  the  quickfilver 
fhould  run  together  again.  JLaftly, 
proceed  to  fublimation,  in  a glafs 
jnatrafs ; to  which  you  may  adapt 
a head,  in  order  to  fave  a little 
fpirit  that  will  come  over. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  cor- 
rofive fublimate  participates  of  all 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs  ; though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  confifts  only  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together. 
The  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid  ; which,  dislodg- 
ing thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
i'alt,  takes  their  place.  The  ma- 


triolic  forfook  to  unite  with  thefe,  , 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with 
it),  arifes  ; leaving  the  mercury 
and  marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
ther, when  the  heat  fhall  be  ftrong 
enough  to  elevate  them.  Some 
fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit 
arifes  along  with  the  nitrous  ; and 
hence  this  compound  acid  has  been 
ufually  employed,  inftead  of  the 
aquafortis  comfefita,  to  which  it  is 
fimilar,  for  making  the  red  corro- 
five. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol,  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  further  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermedia  for  facilitating  the  uni- 
on of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acids.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  reft  upon,  which  thus  affumes 
the  form  it  is  expected  in,  that  of 
a placenta  or  cake.  The  defign 
of  adding  a little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extinction 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture  with 
the  other  materials. 

There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  If  mercury  corroded  by 
the  vitriolic  acid  into  a white  mafs 
(as  for  making  the  yellow  mercu- 
rial emetic  or  turpeth  mineral  de- 
feribed  hereafter)  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fea  fait  and  let  to 
fublime  ; the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit 
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the  mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis 
of  the  fea  fait ; and  the  acid  of  the 
fea  fait,  now  fet  at  liberty,  will 
unite  with  the  mercury,  and  fub- 
lime  with  it  into  the  compound  re- 
quired. The  difcovery  of  this  me- 
thod is  generally  attributed  to 
Boulduc;  though  it  is  found  alfo 
in  Kunckel’s  laboratorium  cbymicu?n. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inftead  of  the  vi- 
triolic, the  event  will  be  the  fame  ; 
that  acid  equally  quitting  the  mer- 
cury, and  fetting  loofe  the  marine. 
This  method  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  received. 

Edinbt 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor- 
tis, evaporated  to  a dry  white 
mafs). 

Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each 
equal  quantities. 

Powder,  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther ; and  put  them  into  a ma- 
trafs,  of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half.  Place  the  veffel  in 
a fand-furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation  ; applying  at  firft  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has  arifen,  in  a white  cryftalline 
mafs,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jnatrafs.  Separate  this  from  the 
red  fcoria,  and  purify  it,  if 
needful,  by  a fecond  fublima- 
tion. 

The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  with  the  fore- 
going ; but  as  the  quantity  of  fixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  fkilJ  in  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made, 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  no  deeper  in 
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the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it  ; and  re- 
moving a little  of  the  fand  from  the 
iides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the 
neck  ; when  the  heat  fhould  like- 
wife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and 
not  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known 
to  be  completed  when  the  edges  of 
the  cryllalline  cake,  which  will 
form  upon  the  furface  of  the  caput 
mortuum,  appear  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few 
even  of  the  chemitts,  attempt  the 
making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves;  greateft  part  of  what  is 
ufed  among  us  comes  from  Venice 
and  Holland.  This  foreign  fub- 
limate has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  fraud 
may  be  difeovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate’s  turning  black  on  being 
moiftened  with  alkaline  ley  ; which 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined,  I made  fundry  expe- 
riments with  this  view,  which  con- 
vinced me  of  the  insufficiency  of 
alkalies  for  difeovering  arfenic. 
Alkaline  ley,  poured  into  a folu- 
tiot*  of  pure  arfenic,  and  into  a 
mixture  of  the  two  folutions  in  dif- 
ferent '^proportions,  produced  no 
blacknefs  in  any  : and  though  the 
pure  fublimate,  and  the  mixtures 
of  it  with  arfenic,  exhibited  fomo 
differences  in  thefe  trials,  yet  thefe 
differences  were  neither  fo  conftant, 
nor  fo  ftrongly  marked,  as  to  be 
laid  down,  univerfally,  for  criteria 
of  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  arfe- 
nic. Different  fpecimens  of  fub- 
limate, known  to  be  pure,  differed 
confiderably  in  this  refpedl  ; pro- 
bably from  their  holding  a little 
more  or  lefs  mercury  in  proportion 
to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retaining 
fome  fmall  portion  of  thofe  acids 
Lit  which 
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which  were  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  practi- 
cability of  this  adulteration.  There 
is  a procefs  common  in  books  of 
chemiftry,  wherein  fubliniate  and 
arfenic  being  mixed  together  and 
fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in 
one  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  fimi- 
lar  to  the  preparation  here  intend- 
ed : the  arfenic  abforbs  the  acid 
of  the  fubliniate,  arid  is  reduced 
thereby  into  a liquid  or  butyrace- 
ous  confidence  ; while  the  mercury, 
thus  freed  from  the  acid,  diltils  in 
its  running  form  : if  the  quantity 
of  arfenic  be  infufficient  to  decom- 
pound the  whole  of  the  fublimate, 
the  remainder  of  the  fublimate  con- 
cretes diltinft  from  the  arfenical 
butter.  Whence  they  conclude, 
that  arfenic  and  fublimate  cannot 
be  united  together  into  a cryftalline 
cake,  the  form  in  which  this  prepa- 
ration is  brought  to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not 
altogether  decifive  ; for  though 
arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  aflume 
the  required  form  by  the  common 
procefs,  it  is  poffible  they  may  by 
fome  other  management.  It  will 
therefore  (though  I have  never 
found  any  reafon  to  fufpeCl  that 
the  abufe  is  praftifed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the  fatif- 
faCtion  of  thofe,  who  may  bedefirous 
of  convincing  themfelves  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  this  important  pre- 
paration. Let  fome  of  the  fubli- 
mate, powdered  in  a glafs  mortar, 
be  well  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  black  flux,  and  a little  filings  or 
lhnvings  of  iron  : put  the  mixture 
into  a crucible  capable  of  holding 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ; give 
a gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
ceafcs,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it 
to  a white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of 
the  parlic  fmell  can  be  perceived 
during  the  procefs  ; and  if  the 
panicles  of  iron  retain  their  form. 
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without  any  of  them  being  melted  ; 

I think  we  may  be  fecure  that  the 
mixture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a mod  violent 
corroflve,  prefently  corrupting  and 
deftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
it  touches.  A folution  of  it  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  - 
a dram  to  a quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  keeping  down  proud  flefh,  and 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a more 
dilute  folution  as  a cofmetic,  and 
for  deflroying  cutaneous  infefls. 
But  a great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifitc  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
dram  of  this  folution,  foftened  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  it  will  perform  won-  - 
ders  in  many  reputed  incurable 
diftempers ; but  particularly  cau- 
tions us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  un- 
lefs  the  method  of  managing  it  be  ' 
well  known. 

Sublimate  difiolved  in  vinous 
fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in- 
ternally in  larger  dofes  ; from  a 
quarter  of  a grain  to  half  a grain. 
This  method  of  ufing  it-  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieten  at  Vienna,  particularly 
for  venereal  maladies  ; and  feveral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfo  with  fuccefs.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diflblv- 
ed  in  flxteen  ounces  of  rettified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit  ; the 
re&ified  fpirit  difiolves  it  more 
perfe&ly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  this  folution,  dofes  from  one  to 
two  fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  , half 

an 
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an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fymptoms  are  removed  ; ob- 
ferving  to  ufe  a low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,  otherwife  the 
fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and 
gripe  feverely.  It  generally  purges 
more  or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  feems  to  operate  chiefly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifls  of  mercury 
united  with  a large  quantity  of  ma- 
rine acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  deftroying  its  cor- 
rofive  quality,  and  rendering  it 
mild  ; combining  with  it  fo  much 
frelh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  and  feparating  ai 
art  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al- 
aline falts,  and  the  like.  On  the 
firft  principle,  mercurius  dulcis  is 
formed  ; on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS  SUB- 
LIMATUS. 

Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 

Loud. 

Take  of  ' 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  one 
pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 
Having  powdered  the  fublimate, 
add  to  it  the  quickfilver,  and  di- 
geft  them  together  in  a matrafs, 
'with  a gentle  heat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite  ; then,  increafing  the 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed.  The  fublimed  matter, 
freed  from  the  acrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen  to  appear  dif- 
tinft  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  fublimed  again ; 
and  this  fublimation  repeated  fix 
times. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces ; 


Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces 
and  an  half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  finer  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a lize,  that 
only  one  third  of  it  may  be  filled; 
and  let  the  glafs  in  a fand  fur- 
nace, fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one  half  its  height. 
Ejy  degrees  of  fire  fucceflively 
applied,  aimed  all  the  mercury 
will  fub’ime,  and  adfiere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vcflyl.  'The 
glafs  being  then  broken^and  the 
red  powder  which  is  found  in  its 
bottom,  with  the  whitifn  one  that 
flicks  about,  the  neck,  being- 
thrown  away,  let  the  white  mer- 
cury be. fublimed  again  three  or 
four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a very 
noxious  operation.  For  it  is  alraofi 
impofiible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  particles  of*  the  former 
frrfm  arifing;,  fo  as  to  affect  the 
operator’s  eyq$  and  mouth.  It  is 
neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  be 
perfectly  united  before  the  fubli- 
mation is  begun  : this  may  be  molt 
commodioufly  etTedted,  by  the  di- 
geition  ordered  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  procefles.  It  is  indeed  flill 
neceflary  to  pulverize  the  fubli- 
mate, before  the  mercury  is  added 
to  it  ; but  this  may  be  fafely  per- 
formed, with  a little  caution  ; ef- 
pecially,  if  during  the  pulveriza- 
tion, the  matter  be  now  and  then 
fprinkled  with  a little  fpirit  of 
wine.  This  addition  does  not  at 
all  impede  the  union  of  the  ingre- 
dients, or  prejudice  the  fublima- 
tion : it  will  be  convenient  not  to 
L 1 3 clofe 
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clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  vef- 
fel  with  a cap  of  paper  at  firft  (as  is 
ufually  praftifed)  but  to  defer  this 
till  the  mixture  begins  to  fublime, 
that  the  fpirit  may  elcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ; and  the 
more  fo,  as  a miftaken  theory  here- 
in has  been  productive  of  feveral 
errors  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  mercurials  in  general.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  dulcification,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  tr.ercurius  corroji- 
• vus , is  owing  to  the  fpiculas  or  fharp 
points,  on  which  its  corrofivenefs 
depends,  being  broken  and  worn 
off  by  the  frequent  fublimations. 
If  this  opinion  were  juft,  the  cor- 
rofive  ifrould  become  mild,  without 
any  addition,  barely  by  repeating 
the  fublimation  ; but  this  is  con- 
trary to  all  experience.  The  abate- 
ment of  the  corrofive  quality  of  the 
fublimate  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
combination  of  fo  much  frefh  mer- 
cury with  it,  as  is  capable  of  being 
united  ; .and  by  whatever  means 
this  combination  is  effected,  the 
preparation  will  be  fufliciently  dul- 
cified. Triture  and  digeition  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  two,  whilft 
fublimation  tends  rather  to  difu- 
nite  them.  The  prudent  operator, 
therefore,  will  not  be  folicitous 
about  feparating  fuch  mercurial 
globules  as  appear  diftinCt  after  the 
firft  fublimation.  He  will  endea- 
vour rather  to  combine  them  with 
the  reft,  by  repeating  the  triture 
and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  dulcis  to  be 
cnly  twice  fublimed  ; and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once  ; and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  direftly,  by  a 
iingle  fublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  either  of  thefe  methods,  Ihould 
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prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  it  for  fome  time,  will  dif- 
folve  and  feparate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being 
fufliciently  dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfeftly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  ana 
indifloluble  by  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water,  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up 
any  part  of  it,  may  be  known  by 
dropping  into  the  liquor  a ley  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  vola- 
tile alkaline  fpirit : if  the  decoftion 
has  any  mercurial  impregnation,  it 
will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition  : 
if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid. 
But  here  care  mull  be  taken  not  to 
be  deceived  by  an  extraneous  faline 
matter  in  the  water  itfelf : moft  of 
the  common  fpring  waters  turn 
milky  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  ; 
and  therefore,  for  experiments  of 
this  kind,  diftilled  water,  or  rain 
water,  ought  to  be  ufed. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  feven  times 
fublimed,  has  been  commonly  cal- 
led Calomeias , and  Aquila  alba  ; 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges. Calomeias  is  indeed  a very 
improper  name  for  a white  prepa- 
ration, the  word  implying  a black 
colour.  By'  grinding  mercurius 
dulcis  with  volatile  fpirits,  it  be- 
comes blackifh,  and  this  perhaps  is 
the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  beft  and  fafeft  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intended  to  aft  as 
a fialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  alte- 
rant. Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
procefles  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  raifing  a falivation,  is  ten 
or  fifteen  grains,  taken  in  the  form 
of  a bolus  or  pills,  every  night  or 
oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm  begins. 
As  an  alterant  and  diaphoretic,  it 
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is  given  in  dofes  of  five  or  fix  grains ; 
a purgative  being  occafionally  in* 
terpofed,  to  prevent  its  affetting  the 
mouth.  It  anfwers,  however,  much 
better,  when  given  in  fmaller  quan- 
tities, as  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
every  morning  and  evening,  in  con- 
junction with  l'uch  fubftances  as  de- 
termine its  aCtion  to  the  ilcin,  as 
the  extraft  or  refin  ofguaiacum; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.  By  this 
method  of  managing  it,  obilinate 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diltempers 
have  been  fuccefsfully  cured,  with- 
out any  remarkable  increale  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercurii. 

Mercurial  panacea. 

Take  any  quantity  of  levigated 
calomel,  and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine.  Digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a fand-heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  (flaking  the  vef- 
fel  ; then  pour  off  the  fpirit, 
and  dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  forego- 
ing ; for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the 
fpirit  of  wine  does  not  diffolve  any 
part  of  the  calomel.  Some  che- 
mifts  have  therefore  recommended 
a proof  fpirit,  or  common  water, 
as  more  fuitable  for  this  purpofe 
than  rectified  fpirit.  If  any  part  in- 
deed of  the  calomel  remains  not  fuf- 
ficiently  dulcified,  this  will  be  dif- 
folved  by  boiling  in  water,  and 
confequently  the  preparation  be- 
comes milder  ; but  if  the  calomel 
be  well  made,  even  water  will  have 
no  effeCt  upon  it ; the  mercury  and 
fpirit  of  fait  being  fo  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  feparation  by  the  means  here 
propofed.  Nor  indeed  does  good 
mercuries  djxlcis  want  any  of  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
afready  fufficiently  fafe,  and  mild 


in  its  operation.  The  Edinburgh 
college  therefore,  who  received  this 
preparation  in  former  editions  of 
their  pharmaccpceia,  have  now  re- 
jected it. 

MERCURIUS 
PR^ECIPITATUS  ALBUS. 
IVh'ite  precipitate  of  mercury , 
Edinb. 

Diffolve  fublimate  corrofive  mer- 
cury in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  folution  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Wa(h  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a fil- 
ter, with  feveral  freto  quantities 
of  warm  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  ointments,  in  which  intention  its 
fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall  re- 
commendation to  it.  For  internal, 
purpofes,  it  is  rarely  employed,  nor 
is  it  at  all  wanted.  It  is  nearly 
fimilar  to  mercurius  dulcis,  but  lets 
certain  in  its  effefts.  Corrofive 
fublimate,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
confifts  of  mercury  united  with  a 
large  proportion  of  acid  : it  is  there 
dulcified  by  adding  as  much  frefh 
mercury  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate  all 
the  acid  ; here,  by  feparating  all 
the  acid  that  is  not  fatiated.  This 
laft  way  feems  an  unfrugal  one,  on 
account  not  only  of  the  lofs  of  the 
acid,  but  of  the  volatile  fpirit  ne- 
ceflary  for  abforbing  it.  The  ope- 
rator may  however,  if  it  (hould  be 
thought  worth  while,  recover  the 
volatile  fait  from  the  liquor,  by  ad- 
ding to  it,  after  the  precipitate  has 
been  feparated,  a proper  quantity 
of  potato,  and  diftilling  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac  ; for  a true  fal  ammo- 
niac is  regenerated,  in  the  precipi- 
tation, from  the  union  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fublimate.  It  is  by  no  means 
L 1 4 advifable 
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advifable  to  ufe  the  liquor  itfelf  as 
■a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to 
feparate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  it 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallization, 
as  a part  of  the  mercury  might  be 
retained,  and  communicate  dange- 
rous qualities : but  the  volatile  fait 
feparated  by  diftillation  may  be  ufed 
without  fear  of  its  containing  any 
mercury,  none  of  which  will  arife 
with  the  heat  by  which  volatile 
falts  are  di hilled. 

Fixt  alkalies  anfwer  as  effectu- 
ally, for  precipitating  folutions  of 
fublimate,  as  the  volatile.  But  the 
precipitate,  obtained  by  means  of 
the  former,  inftead  of  being  white 
as  with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a 
reddilh  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  fal  ammoniac  be  did’olved, along 
with  the  fublimate,  the  addition  of 
iixt  alkalies  will  now,  extricating 
the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammo- 
niac, occafion  as  white  a precipi- 
tation, as  if  the  volatile  alkali  had 
been  previoudy  feparated  and  em- 
ployed in  its  pure  Fate  : and  this 
compendium  is  now  allowed  by  the 
London  college.  The  procef$  is  as 
follows. 

Land. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Diffolve  them  both  together  in 
water,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a folution  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Wafh  the 
precipitated  powder,  till  it  is 
perfe&ly  fweet  (that  is,  infipid 
or  void  of  acrimony). 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  be- 
sides its  ufe  in  the  capital  intention, 
to  make  a white  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  fublimate; 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarce  at  all  totally  foluble  by 
repeated  boiling  in  water.  For, 
however  fkilfully  it  is  prepared. 


fome  part  of  it  will  have  an  under- 
proporticn  of  acid,  and  consequent- 
ly approach  to  the  Hate  of  mercu- 
rius  dulcis.  A good  deal  of  care  is 
requifite  in  the  precipitation.  For, 
if  too  large  a quantity  of  the  fixt 
alkaline  folution  be  imprudently 
added,  the  precipitate  will  lofe  the 
elegant  white  colour  for  which  it  is 
valued. 

A precipitate  of  a different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has  been 
commonly  diflinguilhed  by  the  fame 
name,  mercurius  pr^cipita- 
tus  albus;  the  preparation  of 
which,  in  a preceding  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  is  as 
follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  fome  very  ftrong  brine  of 
fea  fait,  until  all  the  quickfilver 
is  precipitated  in  form  of  a very 
white  powder  ; which  is  to  be 
waflied  upon  a filter  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a very  unfrugal  prepa- 
ration. For,  fea  fait,  in  whatever 
proportion  it  be%  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury  : this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a folution  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  or  volatile  alkaline 
fpirit,  to  the  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  precipitate  is  fallen,  when 
it  will  again  grow  turbid,  and  let 
fall  a considerable  quantity  of  frelh 
precipitate.  Homberg  obferves,  that 
if  the  acid  fpirit  bear  an  over- 
proportion  to  the  mercury  in  the 
folution,  no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the  brine 
of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipitate  be 

waihed 
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wafhed  too  often  with  hot  water, 
it  will  all  difl'olve  and  pafs  the  til- 
ler. The  fame  accident  will  like- 
wife  happen,  if  the  brine  employed 
at  firft  to  throw  down  the  mercury 
be  fufFered  to  ftand  too  long  upon 
the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this  ; but 
very  injudicioufly.  The  firft  is  fo 
mild,  as  not  improperly  to  deferve 
the  appellation  by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  former  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  dulcis  ; whilft 
this  lait  is  fo  far  corrofive,  as  to  be 
employed  by  the  farriers  for  the 
purpofes  of  an  efcharotic.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  among  us  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of ; notwithftanding  the 
character  given  of  it  by  Boerhaave, 
of  being  “ perhaps  the  beft  remedy 
“ hitherto  afforded  by  mercury.” 
Mercurius  dulcis  produces  the  good 
effeds  which  this  is  fuppofed  to  do, 
with  a greater  degree  of  certainty, 
and  without  difordering  the  confti- 
tution,occafioning  vomits,  &c.  which 
this  precipitate,  in  a dofe  of  two 
or  three  grains,  frequently  does. 

Mercurius  prjecipitatus 

FUSCUS,  VulgO  WURTZII. 

Brown,  commonly  called  IFurtz’s, 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a folution  of 
mercury  (made  in  aquafortis)  . 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  A powder 
will  precipitate,  which  is  to  be 
edulcorated  as  the  foregoing. 

This  preparation  was  in  con- 
fiderable  efteem  fome  years  ago,  but 
at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never  made 
ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is  now  rejeded 
both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges.  It  does  not  feem  to  dif- 
fer in  ftrength  or  effeds  from  the 
fweet  precipitate. 
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MERCURIUS 

PR^JCIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 
Green  precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinb. 

Diffolve  four  ounces  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  (previoufly 
reduced  to  powder)  in  a quart  of 
hot  water. 

Digeft  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
matrafs,  until  a deep  blue  tinc- 
ture be  extraded. 

Filter  the  tindure,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercurial 
folution.  When  the  precipitate 
has  fallen,  evaporate  in  a fand- 
heat  to  drynefs. 

This  differs  from  the  fweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admix- 
ture of  copper,  which  renders  it 
an  emetic  too  rough  to  be  ufed  in- 
ternally with  fafety  : and  hence  the 
prefent  pradice  has  almoft  entire- 
ly rejeded  it. 

This  preparation  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  green  precipitate 
of  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  There, 
the  proportion  of  copper,  contained 
in  the  preparation  when  ffnifhed, 
is  much  greater;  for,  though  the 
quantity  direded  to  be  taken  is  lefs, 
yet  aquafortis  being  employed  for 
the  menftruum,  the  whole  is  dif- 
folved  ; whereas  the  volatile  fpirit, 
here  employed,  extrads  but  a very 
fmall  portion  of  it. 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 

The  yellow  mercurial  emetic. 

Land. 

Upon  purified  quickfilver,  contain- 
ed in  a glafs  veffel,  pour  double 
its  weight  of  the  ftrong  fpirit,  or 
oil  of  vitriol.  Heat  the  liquor  by 
degrees,  fo  as  at  length  to  make 
it  boil,  till  a white  mafs  remain, 
which  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
with  a ftrong  fire.  This  mafs, 

on 
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on  the  affufion  of  warm  water, 
grows  yellowilh,  and  falls  into 
powder,  which  is  to  be  diligently 
ground  with  the  water,  in  a glafs 
mortar.  Then  fuffer  it  to  fettle, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  wafh  the 
powder  in  feveral  parcels  of  frefh 
water,  until  it  be  fufliciently  dul- 
cified. 

MECURIUS 

PR2ECIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 
feu 

TURPETHUM  MINERALE. 
Yellow  precipitate  of  mercury , or 
turpetb  mineral. 

Edinb . 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
iilver,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  Cautioufiy  mix  them 
together,  and  diltil  in  a retort, 
placed  in  a fand-furnace,  to  dry- 
nefs ; the  white  calx,  which  is 
left  at  the  bottom,  being  ground 
to  powder,  and  thrown  into  warm 
water,  immediately  grows  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Wafh  this  in  frefh. 
waters  renewed  feveral  times,  un- 
til it  has  loll  all  its  acrimony: 
then  dry  it  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  diretted,  was  double  to 
that  in  the  above  prefcriptions. 
Theredu&ion  now  made  in  this  ar- 
ticle, greatly  facilitates  the  pro- 
cefs  : and  even  lefs  than  the  prefent 
quantity  would  fuffice. 

Boerhaave  directs  this  prepara- 
ration  to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
flowly  heated,  and  then  placed  im- 
mediately upon  burning  cpals ; care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  fumes, 
which  are  extremely  noxious.  This 
method  will  fuccecd  very  well, 
with  a little  addrefs,  when  the  in- 
gredients are  in  fmall  quantity  : 
but  where  the  mixture  is  large,  it 
is  better  to  ufe  a retort,  placed  in  a 
Amd-furnace,  with  a recipient,  con- 
taining a fmall  quantity  of  water. 


luted  to  it.  Great  care  fhould  be 
taken,  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  be- 
gins to  bubble,  to  lleadily  keep  up 
the  heat,  without  at  all  increafing 
it,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  when 
the  fire  fhould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  of  the  redundant  acid  may  be 
expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exfic- 
cated,  it  proves  a cauitic  fait,  which 
in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moft  all  diffolve,  leaving  only  a 
little  quantity  of  turpeth  : the  more 
of  the  acid  has  been  diffipated,  the 
lefs  of  the  remaining  mercury  will 
diffolve,  and  confequently  the  yield 
of  turpeth  will  be  the  greater  ; fire 
expelling  only  the  acid  (viz.  fuch 
part  of  the  acid  as  is  not  completely 
fatiaced  with  mercury)  while  wa- 
ter takes  up  always,  along  with  the 
acid,  a proportionable  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when  the 
matter  has  been  ftrongly  calcined, 
a part  will  flill  be  loluble : this 
evidently  appears  upon  pouring  in- 
to the  waihings  a little  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  which  will  throw 
down  a confiderable  quantity  of 
yellow  precipitate,  greatly  relem- 
bling  the  turpeth,  except  that  it 
is  lefs  violent  in  operation. 

From  this  experiment,  it  appears, 
that  the  bell  method  of  edulcorating 
this  powder  is,  by  impregnating 
the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed  in 
its  ablution,  with  a determined  pro- 
portion of  fixt  alkaline  falc  : for  by 
thefe  means,  the  wafhed  turpeth  will 
not  only  turn  out  greater  in  quan* 
tity,  but,  what  is  of  more  confe- 
quence,  always  have  an  equal  de- 
gree of  ftrength  ; a circumflance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be 
confidered,  efpecially  in  making 
fuch  preparations  as,  from  an  error 
in  the  procefs,  may  prove  too  vio- 
lently corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any 
tolerabJfc  degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfri  vable,  that  though  the 

fuperfluQiis 
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fuperfluous  acid  is  here  abforbed 
from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline 
fait ; yet  in  fome  circumftances  this 
acid  forlakes  that  fait  to  unite  with 
mercury.  If  tartarum  ‘vitriolatum , 
or  nit  rum  ‘vitriolatum  (i.  e.  a combi- 
nation of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixt  al- 
kali) be  diflolved  in  Water,  and  the 
folption  added  to  a folution  of  mer- 
cury in  aquafortis  ; the  vitriolic 
acid  will  unite  with  the  mercury, 
and  form  with  it  a turpeth,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ; leaving  only 
the  alkali  diflolved  in  the  aquafor- 
tis, and  united  with  the  acid  thereof 
into  a regenerated  nitre.  On  this 
principle  depends  the  preparation 
defcribed  by  Wilfon,  under  the 
title  of  An  excellent  precipitate  of 
mercury  ; which  is  no  other  than  a 
true  turpeth,  though  not  generally 
known  to  be  fuch.  It  is  made  by 
difl'olving  four  ounces  of  nitrum  vi- 
triolatum in  fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit 
of  nitre ; difl'olving  in  this  com- 
pound liquor  four  ounces  of  mer- 
cury : abliratting  the  menftruumin 
a fand-heat ; and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold-coloured  mafs  which 
remains. 

Turpeth  mineral  is  a flrong  eme- 
tic, and  in  this  intention  operates 
the  molt  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  in- 
ternally. Its  action  however  is  not 
confined  to  the  primse  via»  ; it  will 
fometimes  excite  a ptyalifm,  if  a 
purgative  be  not  taken  foon  after 
it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other 
venereal  cafes,  where  there  is  a great 
flux  of  humours  to  the  parts:  it  is 
faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  robuft  con- 
flitutions,  againft  leprous  diforders, 
and  obftinate  glandular  obftruc- 
tions  : the  dofe  is  from  two  grains 
to  flx  or  eight.  It  may  be  given 
in  dofes  of  a grain  or  ;\vo  as  an  al- 
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terative  and  diaphoretic,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  mercurius  calci - 
natus  already  fpoken  of. 

This  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  molt  effectual 
prefervative  againft  the  hydropho- 
bia. There  are  feveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
that  had  been  bitten  ; and  fome, 
of  its  performing  a cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun.  From  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a fcruple  may  be 
given  every  day,  or  every  other  day, 
for  a little  time,  and  repeated  at  the 
two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls  and 
changes  of  the  moon.  Some  few 
trials  have  likewife  been  made  on 
human  fubjefts,  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  ; and  in  thefe  alfo  the  tur- 
peth, ufed  either  as  an  emetic  or 
alterative,  feemed  to  have  good  ef- 
fects. See  James’s  treatife  on  ca- 
nine madnefs. 

The  walhings  of  turpeth  mineral 
are  ufed  by  fome  externally,  for  the 
itch  and  other  cutaneous  foulnefles. 
In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may 
be  proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  ufed  with  great  caution.  This 
is  -by  no  means  an  eligible  one,  as 
being  extremely  unequal  in  point 
of  ftrength  ; more  or  lefs  of  the 
mercury  being  diflolved,  as  obferved 
above,  according  to  the  degree  of 
calcination.  The  pharmacopoeia 
of  Paris  diredls  a mercurial  walh 
free  from  this  inconvenience,  un- 
der the  title  of  Aqua  mercurialis,  or 
Mercurius  liquidus.  It  is  compofed 
of  one  ounce  of  mercury,  diflolved 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  diluted  with  thirty  ounces 
of  diltilled  water.  In  want  of  dis- 
tilled water,  rain  water  may  be 
ufed  ; but  of  fpring  waters  there 
are  very  few  which  will  mix  with 
the  mercurial  folution,  without 
growing  turbid  and  precipitating  a 
part  of  the  mercury. 


Preparations  of  Mercury . 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Preparations  of  Antimony. 


Antimony  is  compofed  of  a 

metal,  united  with  fulphur 
er  common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed 
to  a gentle  fire,  the  fulphur  ex- 
hales ; the  metallic  part  remain- 
ing in  form  of  a white  calx,  re- 
ducible, by  proper  fluxes,  into  a 
whitifh, brittle  metal,  called  regu- 
lus.  This  is  readily  diftinguilhed 
from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
clafs,  by  its  not  being  foluble  in 
aquafortis.  Its  proper  menftruum 
isaquaregis. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  dilfolved  ; and  the 
fulphur  thrown  out,  partly  to  the 
fides  of  the  veflel,  and  partly  to 
the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in  form 
of  a greyilh  yellow  fubftance. 
This,  feparated  and  purified  by 
fublimation,  appears  on  all  trials 
the  fame  with  pure  common 
brimftone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  ful- 
phur  naturally  blended  with  it, 
and  afterwards  fufed  with  com- 
mon brimftone,  resumes  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  crude 
antimony,' 

The  aritimonial  metal  is  a me- 
dicine of  the  greateft  power  of  any 
known  fubftance.  A quantity  too 
minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the  ten- 
derelt  balance,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing virulent  effeds,  if  taken 
diflolved  or  in  a foluble  ftate.  If 
given  in  fuch  a form  as  to  be  im- 
mediately mifcible  with  the  animal 
fluids,  it  proves  violently  emetic  ; 
if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 


aded  on,  cathartic  ; and  in  either 
cafe,  if  the  dofe  be  extremely  fmall, 
diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vege- 
table acids  extrad  fo  little  from 
this  metal,  that  the  remainder  feems 
to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight, 
the  tindures  prove,  in  no  large  do- 
fes,  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  caft  into  the  form 
of  pills,  which  aded  as  virulent  ca- 
thartics, though  without  fuffering 
any  fenfible  diminution  of  weight 
in  their  paflage  through  the  body  ; 
and  this  repeatedly,  for  a great 
number  of  times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the  in- 
flammable principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  metallic  bo- 
dies, that  are  reduced  to  a calx, 
becomes  indiftoluble  and  inadive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a glafs,  as 
eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and  as 
virulent  in  operation,  as  the  regulus 
itfelf.  The  glafs,  thoroughly  min- 
gled with  fuch  fubftances  as  prevent 
its  folubility,-  as  wax,  refins,  and 
the  like,  is  again  rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  diflolve  but  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  this  metal.  The 
folution  neverthelefs  proves  power- 
fully emetic  and  cathartic.  The 
nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor- 
rode it  into  a powder,  to  which  they 
adhere  fo  flightly  as  to  be  feparable 
in  good  meaiure  by  water,  and  to- 
tally by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in 
form  of  a calx  fimilar  to  that  pre- 
pared by  fire  alone.  The  marine 
acid  has  a very  different  cffed. 

' This 
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This  reduces  the  regulus  into  a vio- 
lent corrofive,  and  though  it  dif- 
ficultly unites,  yet  very  clofely  ad- 
heres to  it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be 
feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by. 
fire,  the  regulus  arifing  along  with 
it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids 
expel  the  marine,  and  thus  reduce 
the  corrofive  into  a calx  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal  : and  hence 

crude  antimony  (in  which  the  re- 
gulus appears  to  be  combined  with 
from  one  fourth  to  one  half  its 
weight  of  fulphur)  proves  altoge- 
ther mild.  If  a part  of  the  fulphur 
be  taken  away,  by  fuch  operations 
as  do  not  deltroy  or  calcine  the  me- 
tal, the  remaining  mafs  becomes 
proportionably  more  atlive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre,  to  a certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diflipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  attive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  be  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 
fume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it, 
deflagrating  with  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  ren- 
ders it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like- 
wife  abforbed,  infufion,  by  certain 
metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur, 
prove  a menftruum  for  all  the  me- 
tals (zinc  excepted),  and  hence,  if 
the  fufion  be  long  continued,  the 
regulus  is  taken  up,  and  render- 
ed loluble  in  water. 

Crocus  antimonii  medici- 
nal is. 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts ; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them,  by  little  at 

a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  : 
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when  the  deflagration  ceafes, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  lire, 
and  reduce  the  matter  into  pow- 
der. 

This  preparation  is  fufliciently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more 
active  than  the  crude  mineral  t 
eighteen  or  twenty  grains  will  in 
fome  conftitutions  operate,  though 
very  gently,  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  appears  to  be  near- 
ly fimilar  to  the  medicinal  regulus 
hereafter  defcribed. 

In  this  and  the  following  pro- 
celfes  with  nitre,  the  operator  mull 
obferve  to  throw  into  the  crucible 
only  a little  of  the  matter  at  a 
time,  and  to  wait  till  the  deflagra- 
tion of  one  parcel  is  over  before 
another  is  added  ; for  if  much  were 
put  in  at  once,  the  deflagration 
would  be  fo  violent,  that  great  part 
of  the  matter  would  be  thrown 
over  the  crucible.  The  powder  is 
moft  conveniently  introduced  by 
means  of  a fmall  iron  ladle.  Care 
mult  be  taken  not  to  bring  back 
with  the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal, 
which  would  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of 
the  mixture. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 
The  milder  crocus  of  antimony . 
Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts  ; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw 
the  powder  by  degrees  into  a 
red-hot  crucible.  As  foon  as 
the  deflagration  ceafes,  remove 
the  matter  from  the  fire  (with- 
out fu  fieri  ng  it  to  melt)  and  re- 
duce it  into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  mi- 
tior, not  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above  defcribed,  but  to  that  which 
follows.  It  a£ts  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  foregoing  ; the  in- 
creafe  of  the  nitre  occafioning  a 

greater 
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greater  quantity  of  the  fulphur  of 
the  antimony  to  be  diflipated.  The 
London  committee  received  it  in 
their  firft  draught,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  antimonial  of  mild 
operation,  which  had  proved  a fuc- 
cefsful  medicine  in  numerous  in- 
fiances, without  any  one  example 
of  its  being  unfafe.  Some  trials 
however,  afterwards  reported  to 
them,  where  the  operation  of  this 
and  the  following  crocus  were  com- 
pared, induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  afide.  it  appears  to 
differ  from  the  other  only  in  being 
lefs  violent. 


CROCUS  ANTIMONIT. 

Crocus  of  antimony , commonly  call- 
ed Crocus  metallorum , and  by 
foreign  writers , Hepar  antimo - 
jtiiy  or  Liver  of  antimony . 

Land. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre,  of  each  equal  weights. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  injeft  them 
into  a4'Otacible  heated  to  a white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after  de- 
flagration) may  melt.  Then  pour 
it  out,  feparate  the  fcoria:,  and 
referve  the  matter  underneath 
them  for  ufe.  It  proves  different 
in  colour,  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat;  the  longer 
it  has  been  kept  in  fufion,  the 
yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinb. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and  ni- 
tre, made  as  above,  is  to  be  in- 
jetted  into  a red-hot  crucible. 
When  the  detonation  is  over,  fe- 
parate the  reddilh  metallic  mat- 
ter from  the  whitilh  cruft,  and 
edulcorate  it  by  <repeated  wafh- 
ings  with  hot  water. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur 
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is  almoft  totally  confirmed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of 
its  correttor.  Thefe  preparations* 
given  from  two  to  fix  grains,  aft  as 
violent  emetics,  greatly  diforder- 
ing  the  conftitution.  Their  princi- 
pal ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes  ; as  the 
bafis  of  fome  other  preparations  i 
and  among  the  farriers,  who  fre- 
quently give  to  horfes  an  ounce  or 
two  a day,  divided  into  different 
dofes,  as  an  alterative.  In  thefe  and 
other  quadrupeds,  this  medicine 
afts  chiefly  as  a diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  direct- 
ed above  ; and  without  any  further 
melting,  than  what  enfues  from  the 
heat  that  the  matter  acquires  by  de- 
flagration, which,  when  the  quan- 
tity is  large,  is  very  confiderable. 
A little  common  fait  is  added  to 
promote  the  fufion.  The  mixture 
is  put  by  degrees  into  an  iron  pot, 
or  mortar,  fomewhat  heated,  and 
placed  under  a chimney.  When 
the  firft  ladleful  is  in,  a piece  of 
lighted  charcoal  is  thrown  to  it, 
which  fets  the  matter  on  fire.  The 
reft  of  the  mixture  is  then  added 
by  little  and  little  : the  deflagra- 
tion is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pears in  perfeft  fufion.  When  cold, 
a confiderable  quantity  of  fcoria:  are 
found  upon  the  lurface;  which  fcoria: 
are  eafily  knocked  off  with  a ham- 
mer. The  crocus,  prepared  after 
this  manner,  is  of  a redder  colour, 
than  that  of  the  firft  of  the  above 
proceffes. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII 
LOTUS. 

Wajhed  crocus  of  antimony . 

Land. 

Reduce  the  crocus  into  a very  fub- 
tile  powder,  and  boil  it  in  water. 
Then,  throwing  away  this  water, 
wa(h  the  powder  feveral  times  in 
frelh  warm  water,  until  it  be- 
comes perfeftly  iufipid. 


This 
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This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  preparation 
of  emetic  tartar,  of  which  hereaf- 
ter, and  of  the  antimonial  emetic 
wine.  If  the  crocus  were  employ- 
ed for  thofe  purpofes  without  wafh- 
ing,  the  alkaline  fait,  with  which 
it  is  in  fome  degree  impregnated 
from  the  deflagration  of  the  nitre, 
would  in  part  fatiate  the  acids  of 
the  tartar  and  of  the  wine,  and 
thus,  impeding  their  aftion  on  the 
metallic  part  of  the  antimony,  ren- 
der the  medicines  very  precarious 
in  llrength.  That  uncertainties  of 
this  kind  may  be  the  more  effec- 
tually guarded  againft,  the  glafs, 
or  rather  the  pure  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
crocus,  both  for  the  emetic  tartar 
and  wine.  The  Edinburgh  college, 
as  appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
does  not  allow  the  crocus  to  be  kept 
in  its  unwalhed  Hate  ; making  the 
ablution  a part  of  the  preparation 
of  it. 

Emeticum  mite  antimonii, 

A mild  antimonial  emetic. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 

Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  and  little  into  a 
red-hot  crucible.  When  the  de- 
flagration i9  over,  the  remaining 
matter,  which  proves  white,  is 
to  be  wafhed  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but  like- 
wife  great  part  of  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  regulus.  Boer- 
haave,  from  whom  this  preparation 
is  taken,  informs  us,  that  it  is  fo 
mild,  as  often  to  occafion  only 
fome  light  naufea  and  gentle  vo- 
miting, with  a large  difchargeof 
faliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its  ef- 
fects icem  to  be  nearly  the  fame 


1 

with  thofe  of  the  regulus  mtdicina~ 

lis  and  crocus  medicinalis. 

CALX  ANTIMONIL 

Calx  of  antimony,  commonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 

Nitre,  three  parts. 

Let  the  powdered  antimony  be 
well  mixed  with  the  nitre,  and 
gradually  injedted  into  a cruci- 
ble, heated  to  a light  white  heat. 
The  matter  being  afterwards 
taken  from  the  fire,  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  water,  both  from 
the  fait  which  adheres  to  it,  and 
from  the  grofler  part  that  is  lefs 
perfectly  calcined. 

Eainh • 

Take  of 

Antimony,  calcined  as  forsak- 
ing the  glafs. 

Nitre,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them  together,  and  put  them 
into  a crucible  ; keep  it  in  a red 
heat  for  an  hour  ; afterwards 
powder  it,  and  wafh  u often  in 
hot  water  till  it  becomes  infipid. 
— This  powder,  unwalhed,  is 
called 

ANTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  NITRATUM. 

Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  with 
frefh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  oft'  infipid,  it  is 
called 

ANTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
T1CUM  LOTUM, 

JVaJbed  diaphoretic  antimony. 

The  feveral  wafhings,  mixed  to- 
gether, filtered,  and  evaporated 
over  a gentle  fire  till  a cuticle 
forms  on  the  furface,  yield,  in. 
the  cold,  cryftals,  called 
NITRUM  STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated  nitre. 
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The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  wafhing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inactive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  allure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effects  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  underwhichit  (lands  in  the  laft 
of  thefe  procefl'es)  imports.  Boer- 
haave  declares,  that  it  is  a mere 
metallic  earth,  entirely-deilitute  of 
all  medicinal  virtue  ; and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  admit 
that  it  has  no  fenfible  operation. 
The  common  dofe  is  from  five 
grains  to  a fcruple,  or  half  a dram  j 
though  Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has 
known  it  given  by  half  ounces,  and 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a day, 
for  feveral  days  together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
being  kept  for  a length  of  time, 
contracts  an  emetic  quality.  Whence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  the 
powers  of  the  reguline  part  are  not 
entirely  deftroyed  ; that  the  prepa- 
ration has  the  virtues  of  other  an- 
timonials  which  are  given  as  alter- 
atives, that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes 
as  not  to  llimulate  the  prims  viae  j 
and  that,  therefore,  diaphoretic 
antimony,  as  it  is  certainly  among 
the  mildell  preparations  of  that  mi- 
neral, may  be  ufed  for  children, 
and  fuch  delicate  conftitutions  where 
the  itomach  and  inteftines  are  cafily  * 
affeCted.  The  obfervation,  how- 
ever, from  which  thefe  conclulions 
are  drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  Ludovici  relates, 
that  after  keeping  the  powder  for 
four  years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at 
firft  : and  the  Stralburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, with  goodreafon,  fufpeCts, 
that  where  the  calx  has  proved 
emetic,  it  had  either  been  given  in 
fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfelves 
have  been  attended  with  this  fymp- 
tom  (for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues,  attributed  to  it,  have  oc- 
cafioncd  it  to  be  exhibited  even  in 


the  more  dangerous  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  other  diforders,  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with 
vomiting),  or  that  it  had  not  been 
fufficiently  calcined,  or  perfectly 
freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  regulus 
as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The 
uncalcined  part  being  grofler  than 
the  true  calx,  the  feparation  is  ef- 
fected by  wafhing  over  with  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  already 
direCled  for  feparating  earthy  pow- 
ders from  their  grofler  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea  fait, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine 
has  proved  violently  emetic.  This 
effeCt  is  not  owing  to  any  particular 
quality  of  the  fea  fait,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lefs. 

The  nitrum  fiiliatum  is  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur 
of  the  antimony  with  the  nitre,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fal polyebreji , 
from  which  it  differs  no  otherwife 
than  in  retaining  fome  portion  of 
the  antimonial  calx. 

CERUSSA  ANT1MONII. 

CeruJJe  of  antimony . 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part; 

Nitre,  three  parts. 

Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in 

the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  refults  of  both  procefl’es  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed  ; for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diflipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient. 
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It  is  better  however  to  have  an 
over  proportion  of  nitre  than  an 
under  one,  left  fome  parts  of  the  re-» 
gulus  Ihould  efcape  being  fufficient- 
ly  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
though  crude  antimony  and  the  re- 
gulus  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet  the 
falts  feparated  in  walking  the  calces 
are  very  different.  As  crude  an- 
timony contains  common  fulphur, 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with 
the  alkaline  bafes  of  the  nitre,  and 
the  refultis  a neutral  fait.  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  or 
inflammable  principle,  but  no  ful- 
phur, the  nitre  is  alkalized  as  it 
would  be  by  charcoal  or  fimila.  in- 
flammable bodies,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  rendered  more  acrimo- 
nious than  the  common  alkaline 
falts.  If  only  equal  parts  of  the 
regulus  and  nitre  be  employed,  and 
the  fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
caultic  than  even  the  potential  cau- 
tery of  the  Ihops.  But  the  cauftici- 
ty  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be  far  great- 
er, if,  inftead  of  the  Ample  regu- 
lus of  antimony,  the  martial  regu- 
lus be  ufed. 

9 

REGULUS  ANTIMONII  ME- 
DT  1NAL1S. 

Medicinal  regulus  of  antimony. 

Edtnb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces  ; 

Sea  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and  throw 
the  mixture,  by  little  at  a time, 
into  a red-hot  crucible ; occa- 
fionally  breaking,  with  an  iron 
rod,  the  cruft;  that  forms  on  the 
furface.  When  the  fufion  is 
completed,  pour  out  the  matter 
into  a heated  cone,  gently  lhaking 
it  now  and  then,  or  linking  it 
on  the  tides,  that  the  regulus 


may  fettle  to  the  bottom.  When 
grown  cold,  beat  off  the  fcoriae, 
and  grind  the  regulus  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe-llopt  vial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  one- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed: 
in  both  proceffes,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  diffipated  in 
flame  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre- 
paration is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  in  fundry  obftinate  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed  one 
of  the  belt  antimonials  that  can 
be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants. 
It  operates  chiefly  as  a diaphore- 
tic, and  fometimes,  though  rarely, 
proves  emetic.  The  dole  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  to  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 

FEBRIFUGE  POWDER  of  Craa- 
nius  (Pharm.  Borujfo-Branderburg , 
edit.  1734..  page  107.)  and  has 
been  greatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
termittent and  continual  kind 
(Pjbarm.  Argent.  1725.  page  252.) 
It  is  faid  that  a dofe  or  two  has 
frequently  removed  thefe  diforders, 
by  occafioning  either  a ialutary 
diaphorefis,  or  adting  mildly  by 
ftoo!  or  vomit.  The  colour  of  the 
levigated  powder  is  a purplilh 
brown.  The  antimonial  emetic  of 
Boerhaave,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  white,  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
it  in  its  medicinal  effedls. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  be 
of  no  further  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
than  as  it  ferves  to  promote  the 
fulion  ; and  even  for  this  it  is  not 
neceffary.  The  medicine  is  faid 
to  be  rather  more  mild  and  certain 
in  operation,  if  prepared  without 
it. 


M m 
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ReGULUS  ANTIM0N1I, 

Regulus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Grind  them  feparately  into  a pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.  Throw  the  powder, 
at  feveral  times,  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  taking  care  to  break 
the  cruft,  which  forms  on  the 
furface,  with1  an  iron  rod  : when 
the  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
ftrong  lire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  water  ; 
then  pour  it  out  into  a warm 
greafed  cone,  which  is  to  be 
gently  ftruck  on  the  Tides,  that 
the  regulus  may  feparate  and 
fall  to  the  bottom.  When  grown 
cold,  let  the  regulus  be  cleared 
from  the  fcorias  that  lie  a-top  of 
it. 

In  this  procefs  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  publilhed  in  the 
year  1744).  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 
duced from  the  ni?fe  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  entirely  to  abforb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  : the 
alkali,  thus  fulphurated,  will  take 
op  more  or  lefs  of  the  reguline  part, 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fufion. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fufion  be  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible;  almoft  the  whole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcoriae. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quan- 
tity, the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  in  an  iron 
ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mixture 
with  the  antimony  ; for  by  thef* 


means,  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of 
the  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevented, 
a fmaller  crucible  will  ferve,  and 
lefs  time  and  labour  complete  the 
procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  antimonial  calces  (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  ceruffe, 
or  antimony  calcined  by  itfelf) 
into  regulus  ; the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam- 
mable principle,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form  ; and  the  alkaline 
fait  promoting  their  fuflon.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chemifts  ; by  whom  it  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  black  fiux . 
The  largeft  yield  of  regulus,  hi- 
therto obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  33  directed  hereaf- 
ter for  making  glafs  of  antimony, 
and  reviving  the  calx  by  fuflon, 
with  this,  or  fimilar  compofitions. 
Mr.  Geoffroy,  who  firft  commu- 
nicated this  method  to  the  French 
academy,  feems  to  look  upon  foap 
(the  fubftance  he  happened  to 
make  ul'e  of  himfelf)  as  the  only 
one  that  will  fucceed  ; but  the  ef- 
fects of  this  are  not  different  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux.  Both 
confift  of  an  alkaline  fait,  and  an 
inflammable  (not  fulphureous)  fub- 
ftance, which  are  the  only  materials 
here  neceffary.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  moft  advantageous  procefs  for 
obtaining  this  regulus,  appears  to 
be  the  following. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  calcined 
or  roafted  over  a gentle  fire,  as 
directed  hereafter  for  making  the 
glafs.  Mix  the  calx  with  about 
equal  its  weight  of  fome  reducing 
flux,  fuch  as  the  black  flax  above 
mentioned.  Melt  the  mixture 

i* 
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ina  crucible,  with  a quick  fire,  antimony  (about  one-fourth  the 
and  when  in  thin  fufion  pour  it  weight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
into  a cone  heated  overafmoaky  fuch  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 
flame.  The  pure  regulus  will  retained  in  it  ; when  the  whole  is 
fall  to  the  bottom,  the  fcona:  in  perfedt  fufion,  injedt,  at  times, 
floating  on  the  top.  about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 

alkaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 
Regulus  antimonii  mar-  made  very  hot. 


TULIS.^ 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony . 
Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound; 
Small  pieces  of  iron,  half  a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a crucible  to  a 
white  heat  ; then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firft  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi- 
nilhed  to  one-fourtfh  of  its  weight, 
and  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails ; the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  fo  rea- 
dily adted  upon  by  the  antimony. 

Regulus  antimonii  stella- 
tus. 

Stellated  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melting  the  mar- 
tial regulus  feveral  times  with 
frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  Ample  regulus  of  anti- 
mony is  more  readily  made  to 
exhibit  a (tarry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial  ; which 
it  will  alio  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  fufions.  The 
phaenomenon  entirely  depends  upon 
the  regulus’s  being  pure,  brought 
into  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cooled  (lowly  in  the  ccne,  with- 
out (haking  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  regulus  be  employed,  it 
is  convenient  to  add  forae  freih 


The  three  foregoing  reruli  are 
at  prefect  rarely,  if  ever",  made 
ufe  of  in  medicine  ; the  emetic 
cups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
merly made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide  as  precarious  and 
unfafe.  Hence  the-  Edinburgh 
college,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia publilhed  in  1744,  have  at 
a late  revifal  rejedted  them.  It 
(hould  feem,  however,  that  the 
pure  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
• virulent  to  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
might  be  employed  to  advantage 
for  the  making  of  fome  other 
preparations,  particularly  the  aa- 
timonial  wine  and  emetic  tartar. 
For  the  uncertainty  in  ftrength, 
which  has  often  been  complained 
of  in  thofe  medicines,  appears  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  faline  or  ful- 
phureous  matter  in  the  antimonial 
preparation  made  ufe  of  for  com- 
municating the  impregnation  to 
the  wine  or  tartar  ; and  (except 
the  calces,  which  are  divefied  of 
the  proper  antimoi  ial  virtues)  the 
regulus  is  the  only  form  in  which 
we  can  exped  to  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony  free  from, 
fuch  admixtures,  the  only  anti- 
monial preparation  on  which  we 
can  depend  for  being  always  equal 
in  its  own  degree  of  power. 

The  fcoriai  produced  in  the  fore- 
going procefles,  afford  medicines 
lefs  violent  than  the  regulus  itfelf, 
fome  of  which  are  in  confiderable 
efteem  Thefe  fcoria;  confift  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  united 
with  an  alkaline  fait,  and  a part  of 
the  regulus  taken  up  by  this  com- 
M m 2 pound. 
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pound, 

water. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimo- 

N II. 

Golden  fulplur  of  antimony  . 

Let  the  fcorite  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
whilll  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a confideiable  t’.rae  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
the  yellow ifh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol.  A powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  b.e  walh- 
cd  with  water,  till  perfectly 
edulcorated  and  freed  from  its 

ill  ftneil.  » 

SULPHUR  ^NTIMONII  PRiE- 

C1P1TATUM. 

Precipitated fulphur.  of  antimony. 

Lond.  ■ 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
Tartar,  a pound  ; 

Nitre,  half  a pound. 

Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a red-hot  cruci- 
ble, and  melted  with  a ftrong 
fire.  Pour  out  the  matter  into 
a conical  mould  ; the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called  regulus 
of  antimony,  will  fink  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcori.x  fwimming 
above  it.  Diffolve  thefe  fcoriae 
in  water,  filter  the  folution 
through  paper,  and  precipitate 
the  fulphur  by  dropping  in  fome 
fpirit  of  fea  fait  : laitly,  wafh 
the  fulphur  from  the  falts,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM  AN- 
T1MON1I. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony . 

Edinb . 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds 
of  foap  leys  diluted  with  three 
pounds  of  water,  and  throw  iu 


dered  antimony  ; keeping  themr 
continually  ftirring,  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  for  three  hours, 
over  a gentle  fire  ; and  occa- 
fionally  fupplying  more  water. 
The  liquor,  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony,  being  then 
ftrainedWirough  a woollen  cloth, 
drop  irirtf  it  gradually,  whilft  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit 
of  nitre  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  as  (hall  be 
fufficient  to  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur,. which  is  afterwards  to  be 
carefully  wafted  with  hot  water. 

If  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
precipitation  be  purified  by  fil- 
tration, evaporated  rill  a pellicle 
forms  on  the  furface,  and  then 
fet  to  fhoot,  it  will  yield  cryftals 
of  antimoniated  nitre  (the  fame 
with  that  obtained  from  the  walk- 
ings of  diaphoretic  antimony). 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  ftriaiy  fulphurs.  They  con- 
tain a conliderable  quantity  of  the 
metallic  part  of  the  antimony, 
which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  1 hat  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  procefles  con- 
tains gresteft  part  of  the  metal  t 
for,  as  we  have  already  feen,  very 
little,  fometimes  lcarce  any  at  all', 
feparates  in  the  fufion.  The 
quantity  of  regulus  taken  up  in 
the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  fufion  is  continued.  Thefe 
medicines,  therefore,  mull  needs  be 
liable  to  great  variation  in  point  of 
flrength,  and  in  this  refpeft  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  moll  precarious, 
though  fome  have  affirmed  that 
they  are  the  moll  certain,  of  the 
antimonial  medicines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  prove 
emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty 
ilomacb,  in  a dofe  of  four,  five,  or 
10  G* 
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fix  grains  ; but  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice, they  arc  fcarce  ever  prefcribed 
in  this  intention  ; being  chiefly  ufed 
as  alterative  deobllruents,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their 
emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunted, 
by  making  them  up  into  pills 
with  relins  or  extra&s,  and  giving 
them  on  a full  itomach  With 
thefe  cautions,  they  have  been  in- 
creafed  to  the  rate  of  fixteen  grains 
a day,  and  continued  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  without  occafioning 
any  diilurbance  upwards  or  down- 
wards. As  their  ltrength  is  preca- 
rious, they  Ihould  be  taken  at  fir  It 
in  very  i'mall  dofes,  aqd  increafed 
by  degrees  according  to  their  ef- 
fect. 

A compofition  of  the  fulphur 
auratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a powerful,  yet 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In 
venereal  cafes,  likewife,  this  me- 
dicine has  produced  excellent 
effefts.  A mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into 
pills  with  extracts,  &c.)  may  be 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  night ; the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe,  a 
draught  of  a decoftion  of  the  woods, 
or  fimilar  liquors.  This  medicine 
generally  promotes  perfpiration, 
fcarce  occaiioning  any  tendency  to 
vomit  or  purge,  or  affedling  the 
mouth.  See  the  Edinburgh  ejfiys, 
vol.  i.  and  the  Ada  natur.  curiof. 
vol.  v. 

Kermes  mineralis. 

Kermes  mineral. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  four 
ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 


Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor.  As 
it  cools,  the  kermes  will  preci- 
pitate. Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  freih 
alkaline  fait,  and  a pint  more  of 
water  : in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  ; 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water  ; filtering 
the  liquor  as  at  firit,  and  colledt- 
ing  the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  in  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemed  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral, 
pulvis  Carthujianui,  poudre  des  Char- 
treaux,  See.  It  was  originally  a 
preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for 
fome  time  kept  a great  fecret  ; till 
at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M. 
de  la  Ligerie,  for  a cor.fiderable 
fum,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
public  in  the  year  1720.  In  vir- 
tue, it  is  not  different  from  the 
fulphurs  above-mentioned.  All  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a part  of 
the  regulus  of  the  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  fulphur,  renders  foluble  in 
water. 

Panacea  antimonij. 

Panacea  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a fpoonful 
at  a time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  ar.  hour  after  the  lafl 
inje&ion.  Then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a cone,  or  let  it  cool 
Mm3 
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in  the  crucible,  which  when  cold 
jnuft  be  broken  to  get  it  out. 
Jn  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus  ; above  this 
a compact  liver-coloured  fub- 
flance  ; and  on  the  top,  a more 
fpongy  mafs  : this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulco- 
rated with  water,  and  dried, 
when  it  appears  of  a fine  golden 
colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  bafts  of  Lockyer’s 
pills,  which  were  formerly  a cele- 
brated purge.  Ten  grains  of  the 
powder  mixed  with  an  .ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills  ; of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a time, 
are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ltool 
and  vomit.  The  compact  liver- 
coloured  fubllance,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  regulus,  ope- 
rates more  churlifhly.  This  lall 
appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  crocus  um./nnii, 
and  the  former  with  the  fulpbur 
aura  um. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Glafs  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced  to  powder, 
one  pound. 

Calcine  it  over  a gentle  fire,  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  vefl'el,  keeping 
it  continually  ftirring  wuh  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  be  re- 
duced into  a grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a crucible,  with 
an  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  out  the 
liquid  matter  into  a heated  brafs 
difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a tranfparent 
glafs,  fuccceds  very  flowly,  unlefs 
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the  operator  be  very  wary  and  cir- 
cumfpefr  in  the  management  of  it. 
The  molt  convenient  veflel  is  a 
broad  fhallow  difh,  or  a fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a chimney. 
The  antimony  fhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones.  This,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evpnly  ipread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  on  any  part.  The  fire 
fhould  be  at  firft  no  greater  than  is 
juft  fuflicient  to  raife  a fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  ilirred  : when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
taking  care  not  to  raile  it  io  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps  ; after  fome 
time  the  veflel  maj  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftate,  until 
the  matter  will  ne  t,  upon  being 
ftirred,  any  longer  fume.  If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
duced, the  antimony  will  appear 
jn  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  a grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,  fill  two-thirds 
of  a crucible,  wnich  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  a tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-furnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  be  in  perfed 
fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
then  examined  by  dipping  a clean 
iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appear  fmooth  and  equally 
tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  glafs  may  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  a hot  fmooth  ltone, 
or  copper-plate,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  by  flow  degrees,  to  prevent  its 
cracking  and  flying  in  pieces.  It 
is  of  a tranfparent  yellowifh  red  co- 
lour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  fhops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions: 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  here  defign- 
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ed.  By  the  method  above  direct- 
ed, it  may  be  eafily  made,  in  the 
requifite  perfection,  without  any 
addition. 

As  we  have  feen,  in  a former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or  altogether  inactive  by  calcina- 
tion ; it  might  be  expeCted  that 
the  calx”  and  glafs  of  the  prefent 
procefs  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfect  than  in  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  de- 
flagration with  nitre:  there  the  calx 
is  of  perfect  whitenefs,  and  a glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  faline  flux,  for  of 
itfelf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour  : but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a high  colour.  The  calcined  an- 
timony is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  emetic.  Experience  has 
ihewn  that  the  glafs  is  fo,  infomuch 
as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
It  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  pre- 
fent praClice,  as  being  fubfervient 
to  fome  other  preparations,  parti- 
cularly the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  wine  ; and  in  combination 
with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob- 
tunded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII  CE- 
RATUM. 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony. 

E ditto. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a dram 
Glafs  of  an  imony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veflel,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs: 
keep  the  mixture  over  a gentle 
Are  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
ftirring  it  ; then  pour  it  out  up- 
on a paper,  and  when  cold  grind 
i t into  powder. 


The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax,  with 
a very  foft  heat.  After  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scotch  fnuff,  which  is  a mark  of 
its  being  fufticiently  prepared.  The 
quantity  here  fet  down,  lofes  ahout 
one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the  pro- 
cefs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries  : feveral  inltances  of  its  good 
effects,  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ejfays,  from  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  ar& 
taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  flck  and  vomit  ; it 
purges  alrtioft  every  one  ; though 
it  has  fometimes  effected  a cure, 
without  occafioning  any  evacuation 
or  ficknefs. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  two  Angular 
preparations  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
which  feem  to  have  fome  affinity 
with  this.  One  is  made  by  digeft- 
ing  the  glafs,  molt  fubtilely  levi- 
gated, with  a folution  of  maftich 
made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for  three 
or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking 
the  mixture  ; and  at  lafl  evaporat- 
ing the  fpirit,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
maftich  and  glafs  exactly  mingled. 
Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is 
faid  not  to  prove  emetic,  but  to  aCt 
merely  as  a cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A preparation 
like  this  was  firft  publifhed  by  Hart- 
mann, under  the  name  of  chylifta . 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a marble.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty.  It  is  faid  to 
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operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometinies  to  prove 
fudorific. 

AnTIMONIUM  CATHART1CUM. 
The  purging  antimony  of  Wilfon. 

Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti" 
mony,  finely  powdered,  and 
gradually  pour  thereon  twelve 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol : diftil  in 
a fand-heat ; and  wafh  the  pow- 
der, which  remains  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 
mony is  loll  : then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber’s  cathartic  fait,  and 
a double  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fufion  in  a crucible  ; and  after- 
wards pulverized,  waihed,  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  moft  certain  antimonial  purge 
he  ever  met  with;  that  it  operates 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach  ; 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  confirmed 
poxes  cured.  His  dofe  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
verted of  its  inflammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
forb  the  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  5 
and  on  this  probably  depends  the 
mitigation  of  the  glafs  in  the  pre- 
sent procefs, 

CAUSTICUM  ANTIMO* 
NIALE. 

*The  antimonial  caujlie, 

Load. 

Take  of 

Clude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 


Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
two  pounds. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  diitil  them 
in  a wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand-heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  exported  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a li- 
quor, 

BUTYRUM  ANTIMONIL 
Butter  of  antimony . 

Ed  mb. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
two  parts. 

Grind  them  firft  feparately,  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a coated  giafs  retort  (having 
a fhort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it.  The  retort  being 
placed  in  a fand-furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firft 
a gentle  heat,  that  only  a dewy 
vapour  may  arife.  The  fire  be- 
ing then  increafed,  an  oily  li- 
quor will  afcend  and  congeal  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a live  coal  cautioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  re&ified,  in  a glafs  retort, 
into  a pellucid  liquor. 

These  procertes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  thar  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  toler- 
ably verfcd  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affe&ed  for  want  cf  taking 
due  care.  Bperhaave  relates,  that 
one,  who  from  the  title  he  gives 
him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert 
in  chemical  operations,  or  unac- 
quainted with  the  danger  attend- 
ing this,  was  fuffocated  for  want  of 
proper  care  to  prevent  the  buriling 
of  the  retort.  The  fumes  which 
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arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  anti- 
mony with  the  fublimate,  are  high- 
ly noxious,  and  fometimes  iflue  fo 
copioufly  and  Suddenly,  as  very  dif- 
ficultly to  be  avoided. 

The  caultic  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate  ; the  fulphur  of  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate, 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  ethiops.  1 his  lolu- 
tion  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  its  liquid  itate,  and  cannot 
be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  making  fublimate)  the  acid  be 
highly  concentrated,  and  both  the 
ingredients  Strongly  heated.  If  re- 
gul  us  of  antimony  were  added  in  the 
diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with- 
out water,  a like  folution  would  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
rifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is 
liquefied  by  the  moiiiure  of  the  air, 
it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than  when 
melted  down  and  rectified  by  heat; 
though  it  feems,  in  either  cafe,  to 
be  lufficiently  ftrong  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended,  as 
the  ccmfuming  of  fungous  flefh,  and 
the  callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  this  faline 
concrete  readily  and  almolt  entire- 
ly diffoives  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  only  a frnall  quantity  of  white 
powder  feparating,  it  neverthelefs 
will  not  difl'olve  on  putting  water 
to  it  diredtly.  Even  when  previ- 
ously liquefied  by  the  air,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  will  jprecipitate  the 
folution. 

CINNAB ARIS  ANTIMONII. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

Loud. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  cauftic,  be  fublimed  in  a 
Coated  matrafs,  in  an  open  fire. 


Edinb. 

As  foon  as  red  vapours  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  diftillation  of  the  but- 
ter, change  the  receiver,  without 
luting  the  juncture-  ; and  in- 
creafe  the  fire  until  the  retort 
becomes  intenfely  red-  ■,  n 
an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the 
black  powder  will  be  iublimed, 
and  its  colour  changed  into  red. 

'1  hen  break  the  retort,  and  di- 
ligently feparate  the  cinnabar, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  neck, 
from  the  black  droffy  matter. 

The  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  an- 
timony, and  the  mercury  of  the 
fublimate,  which  are  perfedtly  the 
fame  with  the  common  brimftone 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the 
nabari.  faSitia  is  made.  The  an- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
ingredients  are  laboriously  extradi- 
ed  from  other  fubftances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a needled  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  antimony  itfelf ; 
whence  it  has  be-n  fuppofed  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  metallic  part  of  that 
mineral.  But  it  appears  from  ex- 
periment, that  both  the  colour  and 
needled  form  are  entirely  acciden- 
tal, and  owing  to  the  mixture’s 
containing  a larger  proportion  of 
fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in  a 
more  languid  manner. 

Mrrcurius  vitje,  feu  fulvis 
A t gerothi. 

Mercury  of  life , or  Alger  oth' s powder. 
T ake  of 

Rectified  butter  of  antirtiony,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Pour  to  it  a Sufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed. 
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ed.  Edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a flow  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  fhouid  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  folely 
compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait ; which  acid 
is  fo  clofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  by  any  ablution  with  wa- 
ter. Le  Mort  diretts  fome  alka- 
line fait  to  be  difl’olved  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  obtund  the  acid. 
Several  other  methods  alfo  have 
been  contrived  for  correfting  and 
abating  the  force  of  this  violent 
emetic ; but  they  either  leave  it 
ftill  virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a long  time  been 
laid  afide  by  practitioners ; and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  a preceding  edition,  have  at  a 
late  rcvifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia 
expunged  it. 

Bezoardtcum  minerale. 

Bezoar  mineral . 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  rectified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a glafs  veffel, 
placed  in  a fand-heat,  till  a dry 
powder  remains  behind.  Add  to 
this  a little  frefh  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a third  time:  then  commit 
the  powder  in  a crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received  an 
almoft  white  heat,  and  detain  it 
in  this  flate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a re- 
tort, until  a dry  white  mafs  is  left 


behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  directed.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  by  diftilling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercurius 
vitae,  and  calcining  the  remainder  ; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  mercurius 
vitae  with  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  laft  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Auguftan  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  as  a diaphore- 
tic ; but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almoft  loft.  It  is  not  different  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fen  Able 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  antimo- 
ny made  direCtly  by  deflagration 
with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have  ge- 
nerally fupplied  its  place  in  the 
fhops.  It  appears  at  firlt  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  violent  cauftic,  but- 
ter of  antimony,  fhould  be  render- 
ed indolent  by  the  corrofive  fpirit 
of  nitre.  How  this  happens  will 
be  eafily  underftood,  upon  confi- 
dering  that  the  nitrous  acid  expels 
the  marine  (to  which  the  cauftic 
quality  of  the  butter  is  owing)  and 
is  itfelf  expelled  from  moft  metallic 
fubftances  by  fire. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 

Emetic  tartar . 

Lond.  > 

Take  of 

Wafhed  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  half  • 
pound  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour; 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  to 
cryftallize. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Butter  of  antimony,  any  quan- 
tity. 

Infufe  it  in  hot  water,  in  which  has 
been  diffolved,  before-band,  as 
much  fixed  alkaline  vegetable 

fait 
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fait  well  purified,  as  will  preci- 
pitate all  the  antimony.  Wafli 
and  dry  this  precipitate,  and  boil 
nine  drams  of  it  with  two  ounces 
and  an  half  of  cryftals  of  tartar, 
finely  powdered,  in  five  pound? 
of  water,  till  the  powders  are 
diffolved  ; ftrain  the  folution, 
evaporate  to  a pellicle,  and  fet  it 
to  cryftallize. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  cro- 
cus metallorum  walhed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufual- 
ly  made  with  the  unwalhed  crocus 
of  antimony.  By  employing,  as 
here  diredled,  the  walhed  crocus, 
it  proves  of  a whiter  colour,  and 
likewife  more  certain  in  ftrength  ; 
though  it  will  ftill  be  fomewhat 
precarious  in  this  laft  refpedt,  if  the 
cryitallization  be  complied  with  : 
for  fome  of  the  tartar,  even  though 
the  operation  be  performed  with  a 
good  deal  of  care,  will  be  apt  to 
fhoot  by  itfelf,  retaining  little  or 
nothing  of  the  antimony.  It  fhould 
feem  therefore  more  eligible,  as 
foon  as  the  folution  has  palled  the 
filter,  to  proceed  to  the  total  eva- 
poration of  the  liquor,  or  at  lead  to 
evaporate  lower  than  is  ufual  for 
cryitallization,  that  the  whole  may 
fhoot  at  once. 

SEC 

Preparation 

THIS  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ; but  differs  greatly  from  it, 
in  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
medical  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
very  fmall  heat,  long  before  igni- 
tion ; and  totally  diffolves,  with 
great  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
which  only  corrodes  the  antimonial 
metal.  As  a medicine,  it  feems, 
when  pure,  to  have  little  or  no  cf- 


The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
preffes  its  principal  operation.  It 
is  one  of  the  belt  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  adting  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  of  crocus  contain- 
ed in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
it  does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
ftitution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
luble  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effedts, 
than  the  violent  preparations  of 
that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 
felvesj  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  a&ion  from  a difference  in  the 
food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
fimilar  circumftances,  which  occa- 
fioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be'diffolved,  make  them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  eme- 
tic ; whilft,  in  other  circumftances, 
it  has  no  fuch  effedt. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effedl 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  fmaller 
dofes,  half  a grain  for  inftance,  as 
a diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  cu- 
taneous diforders ; and  added,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain,  as  a fti- 
mulus  to  ipecacuanha,  &c. 

T.  IX. 

of  Bifmuth . 

fedl  ; though  fome  preparations  of 
it  were  formerly  accounted  diapho- 
retic. At  prefent,  only  one  pre- 
paration comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  apothecary  or  chemift,  and  that 
defigned  for  external  ufe. 

MACJSTERItIM  BISMUTH!. 

Magiftery  of  bifmuth. 
Diffolve  bifmuth  in  a proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 

adding 
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adding  the  bifrauth  by  little  and 
little  at  a time.  Pour  the  folu- 
tion  into  fixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water.  It  will  grow 
milky,  and.  on  handing  for  Tome 
time,  depofit  a bright  white  p're- 
cipuate  : the  addition  of  fpirit 
of  wine  will  expedite  the  preci- 
pitation. Walh  the  powder  in 
frelh  parcels  of  water  ; and  dry 
it  in  a fnady  place  betwixt  two 
papers. 


Preparations.  Part  III. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome  ef- 
teem  as  a cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  to  which  it  is  now  applied. 
Tfte  diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed 
to  it  when  taken  internally,  have 
very  little  foundation,  and  b>  the 
prefent  praftice  are  not  at  all  re- 
garded. 1c  was  propofed  to  be  re- 
ceived in  our  pharmacopoeia  at  a 
late  revifal,  but  was  found  much 
too  infigaificaat  to  be  admitted 
there. 


SECT.  X. 

Preparations  of  Zinc „ 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a red 
heat  ; and  if  the  air  be  ad- 
mitted, flames,  and  fublimes  into 
light,  white,  downy  flowers  ; if 
the  air  be  excluded,  it  arifes,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  its  metallic  form. 
Sulphur,  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold,  does  not  aft  on  vine.  Acids 
«f  every  kind  diflolve  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics  ; in  frnall 
dofea,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
retic. Externally,  they  are  cool- 
ing, aftringent,  and  deficcative. 

Puri  ficatio  zinci. 
Purification  of  zinc. 

Melt  zinc  with  a heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fufheient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftrongly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  threw  in  alternate- 
ly pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal- 
low, the  firft  in  largeft  quantity. 
If  any  confiftent  matter,  or  fco- 
ria,  form  on  the  top,  take  it  off, 
and  continue  the  procefs,  until 
the  fulphur  be  found  to  burn 
freely  and  totally  away  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 


Zinc  ufually  contains  a portion 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effec- 
tually feparates.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  forms  a mafs,  which  does 
not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire  that 
zinc  is  capable  of  luftaining. 

Flores  zinci. 

Ftozucrs  of  zinc. 

Let  a large  and  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veiTel,  be 
placed  in  a furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined fltuation,  only  half  up- 
right. Put  a fmall  quantity  of 
zinc  into  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  apply  a moderate  fire, 
no  greater  than  is  neceflary  to 
make  the  zinc  flame.  White 
flowers  will  arife,  and  adhere' 
about  the  fidcs  of  the  veflel  like 
wool.  When  the  zinc  ceafes  to 
flame,  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod, 
and  continue  this  operation  till 
the  whole  be  fublimed. 

These  flowers  fhould  feem  pre- 
ferable, for  medicinal  purpofes,  to 
tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fubli- 
mates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtained 
in  the  brafs  works  ; and  likewife 
to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this 

metal. 
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metal,  which  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  earth,  and  frequently  a por- 
tion of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter. 

Sal,  feu  vitriolum  zinci. 

Salt,  or  'vitriol  of  zinc. 
Diffolve  purified  zinc,  by  a gentle 
heat  of  fand,  in  a mixture  of 
one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
four  of  water.  Filter  the  folu- 


tion,  and  after  due  evaporation, 
fet  it  to  cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the' common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  vitrioli 
of  the  fhops,  only  in  being  purer, 
and  perfedily  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  copper,  or  fuch  other  fo- 
reign metallic  bodies  as  the  others 
generally  contain. 


SECT.  XL 

Compound  metallic  Preparations. 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 

The  medicinal  Jl  one. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Litharge, 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
j Alum,  each  half-a  pound  ; 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  three 
ounces ; 

v Vinegar,  a quarter  of  a pint. 

Mix  and  dry  them  till  they  grow 

hard. 

This  preparation  is  employed 
externallv  as  an  allringent,  for  faf- 
tening  loofe  teeth,  preferving  the 
gums,  healing  and  drying  up  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  reprefling  deflux- 
ions of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
injedfionsfor  checking  a gonorrhea, 
after  the  virulence  is  expelled.  A 
preparation  much  refembling  this 
is  faid,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy,  to  be  greatly  ef- 
teemed  among  the  furgeons  in  the 
army  as  a vulnerary. 

Specificum  adstrincens 
Maetzii. 

An  afr  ingen  t preparation  taken  from 
Maetz,  'which  hat  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

Col  batch's  fyptic  powder. 


Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches  Digeft  them  together 
with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafe  to  adt  on  the  metal.  Then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporatfe  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 
a fmall  heat,  until  the  matter  re- 
main dry,  and  aflume  a red  co- 
lour. 

If  the  procefs  be  ffopt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exadtly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch’s 
powder.  It  mult  be  kept,  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwife  it  deli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  ftyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  was 
made  fome  time  ago  by  the  author 
of  the  novum  lumen  chirurgiec  ; and 
for  the  fale  of  which,  a patent  was 
procured  : only  in  that  was  ufed 
oil  of  vitriol,  inftead  of  the  fpirit 
of  fait  in  this ; a difference  not  very 
material.  The  preparation  Hands 
recommended  in  all  kinds  of  hae- 
morrhages and  immoderate  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally  : the 
dof?  is  from  four  grains  to  twelve. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  an  efficacious 
flyptic,  but  for  internal  ufe  a dan- 
gerous one.  See  the  article  Lead, 
and  its  preparations. 

Antihfxticum  Poterii. 

Pcte>  ins’ s untihettic. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 
ounces ; 

Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a crucible  ; 
then  pour  them  out  into  a warm 
greafecl  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  into 
a powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pore  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a cruci- 
ble, throwing  in  only  a fpoonful 
at  a time  ; then  calcine  it  [that 
is,  keep  it  in  fufion]  for  an  hour  ; 
and,  having  afterwards  ground  it 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  pour 
on  it  a fufiicient  quantity  of  warm 
water.  Stir  them  well  together 
with  a peftle,  till  the  water  grows 
milky,  which,  thus  loaded  with 
the  finer  parts  of  the  powder,  is 
to  be  poured  oft',  and  frelh  water 
put  to  the  remainder.  Repeat 
this  .operation  till,  nothing  but 
indifloluble  feces  remain  behind. 
Suffer  all  the  milky  liquors  to 
Teft.  A powder  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  repeated  affufions  of  w’arm 
water,  and  laftly  dried  for  ufe. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  ftiould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added  to 
it  ; for,  if  they  both  be  put  inro 
the  crucible  together,  a part  of  the 
tin  will  be  diflipated  by  the  heat  re- 
quifite  for  the  fufion  of  the  regulus. 

Thechcmiftshave  been  greatly  di- 
vided with  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  thefe  two  ingredients  ought  to 
bear  to  one  another.  Some  vary  fo 
much  from  the  prefen  t ptefertption, 
as  to  order  two  parts  of  the  anti- 
monial  regulus  to  one  of  tin  ; others 


no  more  than  one  part  to  fix.  Nor 
have  they  agreed  upon  the  colour 
which  this  preparation  ought  to 
have  ; fome  preferring  that  which 
is  perfedtly  white,  whillt  others 
look  upon  a bluei/h  tinge  as  a mark 
that  the  proportions  have  been 
duly  obferved,  and  the  operation 
regularly  performed.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  above,  it  feems  intended  to  be 
white  : fo/  without  the  obfervance 
of  certain  encheireies,  not  there  men- 
tioned, as  particularly  calcining  the 
powder  after  the  ablution,  it  will 
fcarce  have  any  thing  of  a blueiflx 
call. 

Practical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they  give 
of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrated  me- 
dicine. Some  extol  it  as  an  excellent 
diaphoretic,  &c.  others  are  ready 
to  vouch,  that  it  has  done  molt 
eminent  fervice  in  hedtical  cafes  ; 
whilft  many,  of  no  fmall  note,  are 
not  only  confident  that  it  has  none 
of  the  virtues  attributed  to  it,  but 
utterly  condemn  it  as  unfafe,  and  • 
capable  of  producing  the  very  dif-  ( 
orders  faid  to  be  remedied  by  its 
ufe.  This  affair  probably  will  not 
be  fatisfadtorily  determined,  till  the 
virtues  of  calx  of  tin  and  calx  of  an-  { 
timony  (of  which  this  medicine  is  a 
mixture)  {hall  be  better  afeertained 
than  they  are  at  prelent.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  ufe  of  the  antibedic 
is  in  common  practice  laid  afide  ; 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  intro- 
duced again. 

i 

BfcZOARDICUM  JovlALE. 

Bezoar  with  tin . 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  three 
ounces  ; 

Pure  tin,  two  ounces  ; 

Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  five 
ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  8 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin, 
fo  as  to  make  a new  regulus  ; to 

which. 
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which,  after  being  levigated,  add 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  diftil 
the  mixture  in  a retort.  Let  the 
butter  which  arifes  in  this  pro- 
cefs,  be  fixed,  by  three  repeated 
diftillations,  with  thrice  its  own 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  calcined  ; 
thrown,  whilft  ignited,  into  a 
proper  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain  more  of  the 
tin,  than  of  the  antimonial  regulus, 
united  with  the  marine  acid  of  the 
fublimate.  The  nitrous  fpirit  ex- 
pels the  marine,  and  is  itfelf  af- 
terwards expelled  in  the  calcina- 
tion ; leaving  the  powder  a mere 
calx,  fimilar  to  one  prepared  from 
the  lame  ingrediencs  in  a lefs  trou- 
blefome  manner,  by  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

JE,th iops  anti monialis. 

Antimonial  ethiops. 

Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a crucible  for  an  hour  ; when 
grown  cold,  a regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom.  This  is  to  be  fepa- 
rateci  from  the  fcorirn  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  purified  quick- 
filver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  venereal 
cafes  of  long  (landing,  in  cancerous 
tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcrophnlous 
diforders,  obftinate  glandular  ob- 
ftrudions,  and  fundry  other  chro- 
nical diltempers  which  elude  the 
force  of  the  common  medicines.  A 
few  grains  may  be  given  at  firft ; 
and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed, 
according  to  its  operation,  to  a fcru- 

pl c or  more.  It  ads  chiefly  by 


promoting  perfpi ration.  In  fome 
conftitutions,  it  proves  purgative  ; 
and,  in  others,  if  the  dofe  be  con- 
fiderable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  been  held  by  fome  peo- 
ple in  confiderable  efteem,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  by  common 
pradice.  They  have  been  gene- 
rally compofed  of  mercury  united 
by  triture  either  with  crude  anti- 
mony, the  medicinal  regulus,  or 
the  golden  or  precipitated  Tulphur. 

Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thods for  uniting  mercury  and 
crude  antimony  into  an  ethiops. 
Thofe  which  fucceeded  1 (hall  here 
extrad  from  his  cbivtie  medicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  part3 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  mercury  and  common 
fulphur.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  were  united 
with  much  more  difficulty,  require, 
ing  the  triture  to  be  continued  for 
two  days  ; though  it  was  found  alfo, 
even  with  thefe  proportions,  that 
when  the  mercury  was  added,  not 
all  at  once,  but  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, the  union  might  be  efFeded  in 
five  hours.  As  common  ethiops  is 
made  more  perfed,  in  regard  to  the 
intimate  union  of  the  ingredients, 
by  heat  than  by  triture  ; the  molt 
perfed  antimonial  ethions  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner. 

t 

A heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed, 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red-hot,  throw  in  the 
antimony  beaten  into  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  cover  the  vefl'el  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 

throw 
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throw  in  a fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  Hill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a heated  iron  mortar.  When 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a maible. 

On  this  black  powder  the  au- 
thor directs  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to 
be  burnt  two  or  three  times.  This 
may  very  fafely  be  omitted,  as  it 
can  nowife  affedt  the  medicine. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  procefs 
relates  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
melted  antimony.  If  it  be  not  fuf- 


ficiently  fluid,  the  mercury  cannot 
equally  unite  with  it  ; and,  if  over 
hot,  great  part  of  the  mercury  will 
be  diflipated. 

Mr.  Malouin  commends  this 
ethiops,  as  a medicine  of  great  ef- 
ficacy in  glandular  obltrudlions,  ob- 
flinate  cutaneous  maladies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  adts  moll  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration,  rarely 
purges,  or  occafions  only  fome 
flight  naufear.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  that  is,  from  one  to 
fixty  grains  in  a day.  in  fome 
perfons  a dram  has  no  fenfible  ope- 
ration ; others  are  moved  by  fix 
grains. 

i. . . *■ 
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Powders . 


THIS  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are  ca- 
pable of  being  fufficiently 
dried  to  become  pulverable,  with- 
out the  lofs  of  their  virtue.  There 
are  many  fubftances,  however,  of 
this  kind,  which  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  powder.  Bitter, 
acrid,  fetid  drugs,  are  too  difagree- 
able  ; emollient  and  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  roots  are  too  bulky  ; pure 
gums  cohere,  and  become  tenacious 
in  the  mouth  ; fixt  alkaline  falts 
liquefy  upon  expofing  the  compofi- 
tion  to  the  air  ; and  volatile  alka- 
lies exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  generally 
about  half  a dram  : it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a whole  dram  ; and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a fcruple.  Sub- 
ftances  which  produce  powerful  ef- 
fects in  fmaller  dofes,  are  not  trufted 
to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  be 
■increafed  by  additions  of  lefs  ef- 
ficacy. Thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
ted for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders,  is  any  agreeable 
thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  pow- 


ders, particularly  thofe  prepared 
from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a 
more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrups  ; 
for,  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Refinous  fubftances  likewife 
are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in 
thick  liquors:  in  thin  ones,  they 
are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which 
are  not  eafily  again  difloluble. 

General  rules  for  making  powders. 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed, 
or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  powders : the  (talks 
and  corrupted  parts  of  plants  are 
to  be  feparated  [£.] 

u:  ~ ' 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [£.] 

III. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a very  gentle  heat, 
before  they  are  committed  to  the 
mortar  f£.] 

N n IV.  Gums, 
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jy.  above  diminution  of  it  became  ne* 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances 
as  are  difficultly  pulverable, 
ffiould  be  pounded  along  with 
the  drier  ones,  that  they  may 
pals  the  lieve  together  [£.] 

V. 

No  part  ffiould  be  feparated  for 
ufe,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  has  paffed  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  liftings 
been  mixed  together  ; lor  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the  lame  fub- 
jeft,  which  powder  firft,  may 
prove  different,  at  leall  in  degree 
of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  pre- 
pared only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofely  ftopt  [■£•] 

If  powders  be  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed,  although  the 


ceffary.  The  virtue  which  this  me- 
dicine has  been  celebrated  for,  is 
expreffed  in  its  title.  The  dofe  is 
a dram  and  a half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  fading,  in  half  a pint 
of  cow’s  milk  warm,  lor  four  morn- 
ings together. 


PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  arum. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Arum  root,  freffi  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Yellow  water-flag  roots, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Crabs-eyes  prepared. 

Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drams.  ^ : 
Beat  them  into  a powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a clofe  veffel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  compofition  was  called 


parts  in 

which  it  confifts  ffiould  not  in  other 
circumftances  prove  volatile.  Thus,  acorus  ^ulgi  or  vulgaris-,  a name 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacuanha  w^ch  has  been  applied,  by  different 
be  fo  fixt  as  to  remain  entire  even  wrjters>  both  to  calamus  arsmaticus , 
in  extracts  made  with  proper  men- 
iirua,  yet,  as  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root  be  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 


PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 
Powder  again/}  the  bite  oj  a 
mad  dog. 

L.  E. 

Take  of 

Affi-coloured  ground  liverwort, 
two  ounces ; 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

In  a former  pharmacopoeia,  the 
quantity  of  pepper  was  equal^  to 
that  of  the  herb  : w'hich  rendering 
the  powder  greatly  too  hot,  the 


" » 7 

and  to  the  gladiolus  luteus,  or  com- 
mon yellow  water-flag.  In  this  un- 
certainty, the  compounders  gene- 
rally took  the  former.  But  as  the 
medicine  was  firft  contrived  by  a 
German  phyfician,  Birkmann;  and 
as  in  fome  of  the  German  pharma* 
copceias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water-flag  ; the  j 
London  college  have  now,  rather  in 
conformity  to  the  original  preferip- 
tion,  than  from  an  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  water-flag  (which  ap- 
pear, when  the  root  is  dried  and 
powdered,  to  be  very  inconfidera- 
able),  made  choice  of  this  laft,  and 
expreffed  it  by  the  name  which 
more  clearly  diitinguiffies  it  from 
the  other.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  powder  in  a clofe  veffel, 
a very  neceiiary  one  ; for  if  expo^ 


1 • Powders . 

the  alkaline  fait,  im-  known  fome  inflances. 


Chap. 

to  the  air,  I 

bibing  moiilure  from  it,  would  run 
into  a liquid  llate.  Two  alkaline 
falts  have  been  generally  direded  ; 
but  as  they  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  name,  one  of  them  is  here 
jultly  omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a 
proportionable  increale  of  the  other. 
Polfibly  the  prepared  crabs 
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The  dofe 

may  be  from  a fcruple  to  a dram, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  fhould  be 
uied  as  frefh  as  poffible,  for  its  vir- 
tue luffers  greatly  in  keeping.  The 
arum  root  in  particular,  its  capi- 
tal ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pun- 
gency in  which  its  efficacy  princi- 


. . eyes  — } ... 

might  alfo  have  been  dropt,  unlefs  pally  conlills. 
they  be  intended  to  augment  the 

volume  of  the  medicine  (an  inten-  PUL  VIS  e BOLO 

tion  not  very  neceffary  in  this  com-  COMPOS1TUS  fine  OPIO. 


out  opium . 
Land. 


not  poffefs  in  a 


alkaline  falts  do 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark 
in  a former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  a late 
revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  have 
omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and  con- 
tinued the  former  pradice  of  ufmg 
■ calamus  aromaticus  for  the  acorus 
vulgaris.  They  have  likewife  ex- 
changed the  cinnamon  for  canella 
alba  ; and  the  alkaline  fait  for  a 
neutral  one,  better  fuited  to  the 
form  of  a powder.  Their  prefent 
formula  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces  ; 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  lix  drams  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a pow- 
der. 

E pul  vis  ari  compofitus  was 
originally  intended  as  a ltomachic  : 
and  in  weakneffes  and  relaxations 
of  the  rtomach,  accompanied  with 
a furcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it 
is  doubtlefs  a very  ufeful  medicine. 

It  frequently  alfo  has  good  effeds  in 
rheumatic  cafes,  of  which  I have 


Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  a pound ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 
Tormentil  root. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thel'e  ingredients  into  pow- 
der. 

PUL  VIS  e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  with 
opium. 

Land. 

Take  of  opium  ftrained,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a little,  fo  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pulverable  ; and  add  to  it 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a powder  to- 
gether. 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is 
an  elegant  reform  of  the  lpecies  of 
I' racaiiorius’s  confedion,  common- 
ly called  diafcordium  ; con  lifting 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  molt  con- 
ducive to  the  intention  for  which  it 
is  at  prefent  prefcribed.  Forty-five 
grains  of  the  powder  contain  one  of 
opium. 

N n z 


The 
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The  powder  is  di reded  to  be 
kept  in  the  Ihops  without  opium, 
for  cafes  where  the  afliltance.  of 
that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aftringent ; and  is 
given,  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofesof  a fcruple  or  half 
a dram. 

PULVIS  e CERUSSA  COM- 
POSITE^. 

Compound  powder  of  ceruffe • 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  five  ounces  ; 

Sarcocolla,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  trochifci 
clbi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lotions, 
and  injedions,  for  repelling  acri- 
monious humours,  and  in  inflam- 
mations. 

PE1LVIS  e CHELIS  CANCRO- 
REJM  COMPOSITEIS. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, one  pound  ; 

Pearls  prepared,  • 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce  ; 
Black  tips  of  crabs- claws  prepar- 
ed, two  ounces.' 

Mix  them  together. 

These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
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of  their  ingredients,  without  any 
injury  to  their  virtues  ; and  poffi- 
bly  they  would  Hill  bear  a further 
redudion  ; for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claw's  are  by  themfelves  at  leait^ 
as  effedual  ks  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  In 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubiiituted. 

PuLVIS  TESTACEUS  COMPO- 
SITUS. 

Compound  tefaceous  powder . 
Take  of 

Oyfler  fhells  prepared, one  pound ; 
White  chalk,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them  together. 


This  cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  lealt  equally  valuable,  as  a me- 
dicine, with  the  more  coflly  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powders  of  the  fnops.  Thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  a fcruple  to  half  a dram, 
for  abforbing  or  deftroying  acidities 
in  the  firft  paflages  ; which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  efted  that  can 
be  reafonably  expeded  from  thefe 
Ample  antacid  earths.  If  they 
meet  with  no  acid  to  diflolve  them, 
they  promife  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  They  have  often 
been  given  in  fevers,  under  the  no- 
tion of  alexipharmacs  and  fudori- 
fics,  from  a fuppolition  that  tbele 
diforders  are  occafioned  by  a latent 
acid  ; and,  though  this  theory  is 
now  exploded,  the  pradice  built 
upon  it  is,  in  good  meafure,  ftiU 
continued.  So  far  are  abforbents 
from  being  ufeful  in  thefe  cafes, 
that  fubftances  of  a diredly  contra- 
ry quality,  mild  acidulous  liquors, 
are  in  general  the  molt  fuccefsful 
remedies,  wherever  the  vis  vita;  is 
not  too  far  deprefled  ; and,  where 
it  is,  the  infipid  indolent  earths  can 
contribute  nothing  to  fupport  or 
raife  it. 

if 


Chap. 


Powders . 


It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a quality  hitherto  little 
expected  from  thefe  kinds  of  fub- 
itances  ; that  of  ftrongly  promoting 
putrefaction.  Flefh  mixedwith afmall 
proportion  of  chalk,  and  expofed  to  in  the  catalogue  of  Timples. 
a heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
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virtues  from  it.  The  Edinburgh 
college  have  entirely  expunged  this 
unneceffary  drug,  and  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  in  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, than  barely  giving  it  a place 


body,  not  only  corrupts  fooner  than 
without  this  addition,  but  likewife 
in  a far  greater  degree,  refclviug  in 
a few  days  into  a perfect  mucus. 
This  quality  of  the  abforbent  pow- 
ders (for  the  difcovery  of  which, 
with  many  other  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  the  pub- 
lic is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Pringle)  feems  to  forbid  their  ule 
in  all  thofe  kinds  of  fevers,  where 
the  animal  juices  are  already  too 
much  difpofed  to  a putrefa&ive 
ftate.  We  have  before  obferved, 
that,  in  thefe  cafes,  though  very 
frequently  employed,  they  are  at 
belt  unferviceable.  Perhaps  their 
ill  effects  would  be  oftener  feen,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 

Bezoar  die  powder. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  one  pound  ; 

Oriental  bezoar  prepared,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fitiori,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne’s  powder ; though  notwith- 


PULVJS  CONTRAYERVA 

coMPosn  us. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  a pound  and  a half  ; 

Contrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

■Edinb. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drams  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  drams; 

Englilh  faffron,  one  dram  ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  two  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  were  formerly 
directed  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water  (and  then  called  Lapis 
contrayervje);  apieceof  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs;  for  it 
was  jieceffary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation  ; for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  luppofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a clofe-llopt  glafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humeCtation  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air. 


Handing  the  addition  which  this  ar-  before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
tide  made  to  the  price,  it  added  no-  to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
thing  to  the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  al- 
The  college  of  London  has  therefore  exipharmac  and  fudorific,  than  the 
very  prudently  directed  an  abfor-  two  foregoing  compofitions.  The 


bent  powder,  without  this  coftly  ar- 
ticle ; and  compofed  another,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  name,  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  who  expeCt  any  particular 


contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  faf- 
fron, by  themfelves  are  fuch,  and 
prove  very  ferviceable  in  low  fevers, 
where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a 
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diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow- 
ders are  of  no  further  fervice,  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  powerful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  ftomach. 

FULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS  de 
GUTTETA  diftus. 

Epileptic  powder. 

Edmb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root. 

Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone  a 
great  redudlion  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a medicine  ; the 
articles  rejected  being  either  in- 
fignificant,  or  at  belt  far  inferior  to 
thofe  retained,  and  confequently 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  compo- 
fition,  without  communicating  a 
proportionable  (hare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. 1 he  powder,  how- 
ever, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a medicine  of  fome 
importance  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  fimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a dram  tor  chil- 
dren, and  from  half  a dram  to 
two  drams  for  adults.  T he  ab- 
forbent  powders,  generally  directed 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extem- 
poraneoufly,  where  particular  cafes 
may  require  them.  For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  neceffary, 
as  in  mod  of  their  diforders,  acidi- 
ties in  the  firfl  paffages  have  a con- 
fiderable  (hare.  In  adults,  they  are 
rarely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS  e MYRRHA  COMPO- 
SITE. 
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Compound  powder  of  myrrh . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Myrrh,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Afafetida, 

Sagapenum, 

Ruflia  caftor, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder; 

This  is  a reformation  of  the 
trochijci  e myrrba , a compof.tion 
contrived  by  Kazi  agatnlt  uterine 
obltruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  boiuies,  from  a fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  more,  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 

Powder  to  promote  delivery . 

Edtnb. 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Callor, 

Saffron,  each  a dram  and  a half; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops.  _ , 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  efteern  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title  : neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  (hare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in- 
gredients, has  not  been  fufficiently 
determined  : the  borax,  though  by 
fome  thought  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance, does  not  perhaps  contri- 
bute the  lead  to  its  virtue.  The 
dofe  is-from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  or 
fo  much  as  can  be  conveniently 
taken  up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a 
knife.  It  Ihould  be  kept  in  a very 

clofe  veffel,  otherwife  it  will  I 

lofc 
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lofe  a confiderable  deal  of  its  more 
valuable  parts. 

PULVIS  e SCAMMONIO  COM- 
POSITUS. 

Compound  pctuder  of  fcammony , 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces  ; 

Calcined  hartlhorn  prepared, 
three  ounces. 

Grind  them  diligently  together  in- 
to a powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhefive.  Hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inilead 
of  the  calcined  hartlhorn  before 
directed)  and  called,  from  its  firffc 
publilher,  PULVIS  CORNA- 
CHINI,  which,  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  directed. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony. 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram  or  more.  In  other 
prefer! ptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartlhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thele  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  further  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony  ; though  Cornachini 
propofes  notable  advantage  from 
fome  deobftruent  quality  in  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  velfels  lhall  be 
cpe&ed,  and  the  noxious  humours 
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prepared  for  expulfion  ; and  from 
the  preparation  of  antimony,  tho* 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
expedls  fome  lhare  of  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mine- 
ral. 

PULVIS  e SENA  COMPO- 
SITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  fena. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Cryllals  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams. 

Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf ; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether. Then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENNAS. 
Edinb < 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ounces ; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca- 
thartics, in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a dram.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  lit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony 
is  qfed  as  a Itimulus  to  the  fena. 
The  quantity  of  the  latter  necelfary 
for  a dole,  when  not  ahifted  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  is  too 
bulky  to  be  conveniently  taken  in 
this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUT ATOR1US. 
Sternutatory  po  wder, 

Lond. 

Take  of 
A farum. 

Marjoram, 

N n 4 Mania 
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Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried,  Olibanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Strained  opium,  one  dram. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 


each 


Lavender  flowers,  dried, 
equal  weights. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder 


This  powder  is  compofed  of  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
cf  the  T roc  hi  sc  i e carabe  of 
a former  pharmacopoeia.  '1  he  ar- 
ticles omitted,  which  are  as  many 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifeftly  abfurd  or  fuper- 
fiuous;  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a very  unneceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed. 
The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuf-  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufeful, 
ficiently  exprefs  their  intention,  and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent  ; 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effi-  though  poflibly  the  ingredient  which 
cacious  errhines,  and  fuperior  to  it  receives  name  from,  contributes 
moft  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  little  to  its  virtue.  Two  fcruples 
name  of  herb  fnuff.  of  the  compofition  contain  one  grain 

of  opium. 

PUL  VIS  STYPTICUS. 


PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic  powder. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarum,  three 
parts  ; 

Leaves  of  marjoram,  one  part. 
Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 


Styptic  powder. 

Edinb , 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce; 

Gum  kino,  three  drams. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  tttider  the 
title  of  Pulvis  stypticus  Hel- 
vbtii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a very 
powerful  medicine  : though  the 
gum  kino  feems  to  have  little  fhare 
in  its  efteds.  Some  dired  the  in- 
gredients to  be  melted  together  be- 
fore they  are  powdered.  But  this 
circumftance  does  not  appear  to  be 
neceflary. 

PULVIS  e SUCCINO  COMPO- 

S1TUS. 

Compound  powder  of  amber . 
Lond . 

Take  of 

. Amber  prepared. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  ten  drams  ; 
Juice  of  hypociftis, 

Balauftines, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drams  ; 


PULVIS  e TRAGACANTI-IA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  cf  gum  traga- 
canth. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Marfhmallow  root,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Grind  them  into  a powder. 

PULVIS  DIATR  AG  ACANTHI. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Marfhmallow  root. 

Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

Both  thefe  powders  are  mild 
emollients  ; and  hence  become  fer- 
viceable  in  hedic  cafes,  tickling 

coughs 


Chap. 


Powders , 


coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  athin  acrimonious 
itate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  inteftines. 
They  fofcen,  and  give  a greater 
degree  o t confiltency  to  the  former. 
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dramatic  fpecies. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Cmnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Lefl'er  cardamom  feeds, ’hulked. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 


and  defend  the  Urrer  f™.  being  Bea<  £&  ^gelher  into",'  Zfa 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  6 po.vaer. 


All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe 
general  intentions.  The  marlhmal- 
low  root,  however,  is  fomewhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
iubjeds  the  cpmpofition  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping  ; an  inconve- 
nience to  which  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable.  1 he  dole 
is  from  half  a dram  to  two  or  three 
drams,  which  may  be  frequently  re- 
peated. 


HIERA  PICRA.  ' 

Lend. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extracted  from  Soco- 
torine  aloes,  one  pound; 
Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 

Beat  them  feparately  into  powder, 
and  then  tnix  them  together. 


P u 1 vis  HIERA  PICRA  didus. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

SocotOrine  aloes,  four  ounces  ; 
Virginian  Inakeroot, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a powder. 


These  compofitions  were  origi- 
nally direded  to  be  made  into  an 
eledary.  With  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a powder,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  a tindure  called  tinttura 
facia. 


SPECIES  AROMATICS. 


PULVIS  DIAROMATON. 

Aromatic  powder. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

LeiTer  cardamom  feeds. 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
agreeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines  ; 
and  may  be  ulefuMy  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  and  decayed 
conititutions,  for  warming  the 
ftomach,  promoting  digedion,  and 
drengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  The  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to 
a ferup'e  and  upwards.  The  fird 
is  confiderably  the  warmed. 


SPECIES  e SCORDIO  line 
OPIO. 

Species  cf  fcordium  without  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Bole  nrmenic,  or  French  bole, 
four  ounces  ; 

Scordium,  two  ounces  j 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Storax  drained, 

Tormentil  root, 

Bilfort  root. 

Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Galbanum  drained. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Long  peppqr, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

SPECIES 
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PULViS  TF.STACEUS 


SPECIES  e SCORDIO  cum 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  with  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of  ftrained  opium,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a little,  that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize  ; and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpecies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in- 
to a powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecie  of  Fracofio- 
rius’s  confection  or  diafcord.um, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  fhops  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tary only,  but  is  now  judicioully 
directed  in  that  of  a powder  aifo, 
both  with  and  without  the  opium. 
When  made  into  an  electary,  the 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofes  much 
of  its  attringency,  in  which  confilts 
great  part  of  its  virtue.  As  this 
compofnion  has  in  common  prac- 
tice been  looked  upon  as  a medi- 
cine of  great  confequence,  and  its 
effedts  determined  by  long  experi- 
ence ; the  college  has  made  no  fur- 
ther alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fubllituting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes  ; omit- 
ting forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly in  fignificant ; and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarce  ever  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increale  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthelefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pul-vis  e 
hole , cum  et  fine  opio.  There,  the 
fcordium,  llorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
ginger,  and  galbanum,  are  rejected, 
as  being  either  fuperfluous  or  con- 
traiy  to  the  intention;  whilli  an 
increafe  of  the  tormentil  root  am- 
ply fupplies  the  lofs  of  the  billort 
and  rofes.  The  quantity  of  opium 
is  the  fame  in  both,  viz.  one  grain 
in  forty-five  of  the  compofition. 


CERATUS. 

Cerated  tejlaceous  powder. 

Edinb. 

Melt  fome  yellow  bees-wax  over  a 
gentle  fire  ; and  carefully  llir  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much 
of  the  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claw  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
oyfter-lhells,  inftead  of  the  crabs- 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  ufe  for 
fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
mary. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  twice  a day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries,  wherever 
tne  vifeera  are  fubjedl  to  be  eroded 
by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
immoderate  uterine  difeharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  wax,  the  earthy  powder  being 
of  no  further  ufe  than  to  divide 
that  concrete,  and  render  it  mifei- 
ble  with  the  animal  fluids. 

PuLVIS  ARTHRITICUS  AMARUS. 

Bitter  pout  , ovjder. 

Pari/. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Round  birthwort  root, 

Rhapontic  root. 

Germander  leaves, 

Groundpine  leaves, 

Lefl'er  centaury  tops,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  and  made  a confider- 
able  part  of  their  prattice  in  gouty 
and  arthritic  complaints.  But  while 
they  bellow  great  praifes  on  them 
in  cold  and  phlegmatic  conflitu- 
tions,  they  very  pioperly  condemn 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con- 
ferences 
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fequences  arifing  from  their  indif- 
criminate  ule,  thefe  medicines  fell 
into  negiedt,  till  the  introdudlion 
of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
wellern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
were  tranfcribed  by  fome  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
into  fome  eiteem  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  See.  A form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in 
the  omiliion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  fome  years  ago  brought  thence, 
as  a family  receipt,  by  a perfon  of 
high  rank,  who  having  experienced 
remarkable  benefit  from  it  in  an 
hereditary  gout,  ordered  it  to  be 
printed,  and  copies  delivered  to  all 
who  fhould  afk  for  them.  (See  the 
Medical  Oblervations  and  Inqui- 
ries, publifhed  by  a fociety  of  phyfi- 
cians  in  London,  vol.  i.  p.  126.) 
The  directions  for  ufing  this  me- 
dicine are  to  the  following  effedt. 

“ f ake  one  dram  of  the  powder 
“ every  morning  falling,  in  a cup 
“ of  any  agreeable  liquor,  falling 
“ an  hour  and  a half  after  it. 
“ Continue  this  for  three  months 
“ without  interruption,  then  di- 
“ minilh  the  dole  to  three  quarters 
**  of  a dram  for  three  months 
“ longer,  then  to  half  a dram  for 
*c  fix  months  more.  After  the  firft 
“ year,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  take 
“ half  a dram  every  other  day. 
“ As  this  medicine  operates  in- 
“ fenfibly,  it  will  take  perhaps 
tf  two  years  before  any  great  be- 
“ nefit  is  received.  In  rheuma- 
“ tifms  that  are  only  accidental,  a 
,c  few  of  the  dram  doles  may  do  : 
“ but  in  habitual  rheumatifms, 
“ and  fuch  as  are  of  long  Handing, 
“ it  mult  be  taken  as  for  the  gout. 
“ The  remedy  requires  patience,  as 
“ it  operates  but  flow  in  both 
“ cafes.” 

Dr.  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  above 
referred  to)  that  this  medicine  will 
probably  do  good  in  many  cafes. 
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for  in  many  cafes  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  it  extremely  proper  ; but 
that  an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  it  will 
probably  again  do  what  a like 
abufe  formerly  did,  bring  a good 
medicine  into  difrepute. 

PULVIS  CATHARTICUS  SAL1KUS. 

Saline  cathartic  powder. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

Cry ltals  of  tartar,  each  one  dram  ; 
Sal  prune!,  or  purified  nitre,  one 
fcruple. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cathartic  in  in- 
flammatory diforders,  and  a vifeid 
impure  ftate  of  the  juices.  The 
quantity  here  directed  is  intended 
for  one  dofe,  which  fhould  be  ac- 
companied with  plentiful  dilution. 

PuLVIS  CARMINATIVUS. 
Carminative  powder. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed,  each  two 
fcruples ; 

Ginger,  one  fcruple  ; 

Nutmegs,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a dram. 

Reduce  them  into  a powder,  for 
four  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for 
expelling  flatulencies  arifing  from 
indigeftion,  particularly  t’nofe  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteri- 
cal  perfons  are  fubjedt.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
young  children,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 

PuLVIS  D1URETICUS. 
Diuretic  powder. 

Take  of 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains ; 

Salt  of  amber,  four  grains  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops  ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 


Powders . 


Drop 
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Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add  the  falts,  and  grind  the  whole 
together. 

This  powder  is  a very  efficaci- 
ous diuretic,  and  may  be  given  to 
advantage  in  cafes  where  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fuch  forcing  medicines  is 
required.  The  falts  fomewhat  abate 
the  heating  quality  of  the  oil,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  cool  and  relax  the 
paifages. 

Pulvis  roborans. 

Strengthening  powder. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 
grains  ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a dram. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a much  bet- 
ter title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
llrengthener,  than  thofe  ufually  met 
with  under  that  name  in  difpenfa- 
tories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  weak- 
nefies  peculiar  to  either  fex,  it  has 
generally  good  eftefts. 

\ 

Pulvis  ad  STRUMAS. 
Powder  againjl  the  king's  evil. 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruple  ; 
Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  glands.  It  is  fup- 
pofed’to  open  and  deterge  the  mi- 
nute veflels,  and  carry  off  the  of- 
fending matter  by  urine.  Dr. 
3 


Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Moniia 
medica,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced its  good  effefts.  He  ufed 
to  give  the  quantity  above  prescrib- 
ed twice  a day,  with  three  or  four 
glaffes  of  the  lefs  compounded  lime- 
water  along  with  each  dole.  If  the 
patient  were  much  emaciated,  the 
lime-water  was  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 

Pulvis  temperans. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

Purified  nitre,  each  three  drams ; 
Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples. 

Make  them  into  a fubtile  powder. 

These  kinds  of  powders  are  in 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  al)  diforders  accompanied 
with  immoderate  heat  or  exagita- 
tion of  the  humours.  They  are 
called  alfo,  efpecially  when  abfor- 
bents  are  joined,  pulveres  pracipi- 
tantes,  and  antifpafmodici.  They 
are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a few 
grains  at  a time,  but  repeated  at 
lhort  intervals. 

Pulvis  vermifugus. 
Vermifuge  powder. 

Take  of  1. 

Tanfy  flowers. 

Worm-feed,  each  three  drams ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Take  of  2. 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
two  drams  ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a dram; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

Take  of  3. 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drams ; 
Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder. 

All 


Chap.  i. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  well 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  expreffed 
in  the  title.  The  firlt  is  given  in 
the  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a 
dram  twice  a day  ; which  quantity 
contains  about  four  grains  and  a 
half  of  the  fait  of  fteel.  The  fe- 
cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 


dofes ; one  of  which  is  taken  every 
morning,  and  a cathartic  on  the 
day  following.  The  third,  which 
is  a brifk  purgative,  is  ufed,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a dram,  after  the 
others  have  been  premifed  ; or  it  is 
taken  once  or  twice  a week  with- 
out their  affiftance. 


Powders , 


i 
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CHAPTER  II 


Part  IV. 


'Troches  and  lozenges . 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubilances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  ufed  for 
the  more  commodious  exhibition 
of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting 
them  to  diifolve  llowly  in  the  mouth, 
fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the 
flomach.  Hence  thefe  prepara- 
tions have  generally  a confiderable 
proportion  of  fugar,  or  other  ma- 
terials grateful  to  the  palate.  Some 
powders  have  likewife  been  reduc- 
ed into  troches,  with  a view  to  their 
prefervation  ; though  poflibly  for 
no  very  good  reafons.  Since  the 
moillening,  and  afterwards  drying 
them  in  the  air,  mult  in  this  lighc 
be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  ad- 
vantage acciuing  from  this  form 
can  counterbalance. 

I 

General  rules  for  making  troches. 

I. 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

ir. 

If  the  mafs  prove  fo  glutinous  ns 
to  flick  to  the  f.ngers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil  ; or  fprinkled  with 
powder  of  iiarch,  or  with  that 
of  liquorice  [£.] 

% III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
feve,  in  a lhady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£.] 

8' 


IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
vefiels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  [£■.] 


TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS, 
feu  SILF  ALBUM. 

’The  white  troches , or  dry  collyrium 
of  Razi. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  three  ounces  ; 
Sarcocolla,  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  three  drams; 
Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Rofe-water,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient.  ■ 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 


The  making  of  thefe  ingredients 
into  troches  is  an  unnecefl'ary  trou- 
ble ; fince,  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  mull  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe-water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  purpoles  of 
a cooling,  antacrid,  and  moderate- 
ly aftridtive  collyrium,  injedtion, 
&c.  The  London  college  has 
therefore  diredted  them  to  be  kept 
in  the  form  of  powder  (under  the 
title  of  pul-vis  e cerujfa  compoftus) 
omitting  the  camphor,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  original  of  Razi. 


TROCHISCI  BECHISI  ALBI. 
IP  Lite  peSoral  troches . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Liquorice,  fix  drams  ; 

Florence 
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Florence  orris  root,  half  an  These  compofitions  are  dcfigned 
ounce.  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  white 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow-  peftoral  troches  before  defcribed. 
der,  which  is  to  be  made  up  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  there 
into  troches  with  a proper  quan-  are  fome  other  troches  of  this  kind, 
tity  of  mucilage  of  gum  traga-  under  the  titles  of  trochifci  becchici 

jla'vi  and  rubri  ; the  former  are 
coloured  with  faffron,  the  latter 
with  bole  armenic.  The  diflolv- 
ing  and  draining  of  the  extratt  of 
liquorice  and  gum  Arabic,  as  now 
ordered  in  the  latter  of  thefe  pre- 
fcriptions,  isaconfiderableimprove- 


canth. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  fugar,  one  pound; 
Gum  Arabic,  four  ounces ; 
Starch,  one  ounce ; 


Flowersof  benzoine,  half  a dram,  ment ; not  only  as  they  are  by 
Reduce  them  to  a fine  powder,  and  thofe  means  more  uniformly  mixed 
make  them  into  a mafs  withrofe  than  they  can  well  be  by  beating; 
water,  and  form  them  into  but  likewife  as  they  are  thereby  pu 


troches. 


rifled  from  the  heterogeneous  mat- 


These  compofitions  are  very 
agreeable  pe&orals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

TROCHISCI  BECHTCI 
NIGRI. 

Black  pefloral  troches. 

Lond. 

T ake  of 

Extradl  of  liquorice. 
Double-refined  fugar,  each  ten 
ounces  ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  a pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the 
mafs  foft  enough  to  be  formed 
into  troches. 


ters,  of  which  both  thofe  drugs 
have  commonly  no  fmall  admix- 
ture. 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO. 

Red  lead  troches. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
one  ounce  ; 

Crumb  of  the  fined  bread,  four 
ounces. 

Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  in- 
to oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes  as'efcha- 
rotics.  They  are  powerfully  fuch, 
and  require  a good  deal  of  caution 
in  their  ufe. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 
Diffolve  them  in  boiling  water,  and 
drain  ; afterwards  evaporate  the 
liquor  with  a gentle  fire,  to  a 
proper  confidence  to  be  made  in- 
to troches. 


TROCHISCI  de  MYRRHA. 

' Troches  of  myrrh. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a half  ; 
Lovage  feed. 

Pennyroyal  leaves, 

Rufiia  caftor, 

Galbanum,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Ellen tial  oil  of  favin,  half  a 
dram  ; 


Elixir 
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Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a mais  of  the  confid- 
ence of  honey  ; then  add  thev 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches  are  very  well 
contrived,  in  regard  to  efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thole  in  mod  other 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  fame 
title.  Madder  and  cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objected  to  in  a former 
edition  of  this  work,  are  now  ex- 
punged ; the  one  as  being  an  un- 
necessary article  ; the  other  as  be- 
ing an  offenfive  one,  and  not  of 
iimilar  intention  with  the  red.  In 
the  place  of  this  lad,  lovage  feed 
is  introduced,  which  is  doubtlefs 
more  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
the  medicine.  Afaletida  is  lup- 
plied  by  an  increafe  of  the  galba- 
num  ; and  the  effential  oil  of  rue, 
by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of  favin. 
There  feems  to  be  no  occafion  for 
making  a medicine  oi  this  kind  in- 
to troches,  as  it  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  that  form.  The 
London  college  have  therefore  ex- 
changed their  TroChisci  t my/  1 ha 
for  a Pulvis  e myrrha  compojttus, 
which  fee. 
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uneafinefs  about  the  domach,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  large  di- 
lution with  aqueous  liquors. 


TROCHISCI  e SCILLA. 
Troches  of  /quills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a pound  ; 
Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to 
be  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  ufedonlyas 
an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca.  The 
defign  of  baking  the  fquills  is,  to 
abate  their  acrimony  ; and  making 
it  afterwards  into  troches  feems  the 
mod  convenient  way  of  drying  it. 
Common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit  for 
this  purpofe  as  any,  though  that  of 
the  white  vetch  has  been  generally 
directed. 

TROCHISCI  e SULPHURE. 
Troches  of  fulphur. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waflied,  two 
ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  adding 
fome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 


TROCHISCI  e NITRO. 
Troches  of  nitre. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Make  them  into  troches,  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre;  though, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be 
confiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion 


TROCHISCI  DIASULPHURIS. 
Troches  of  fulphur. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
Of  benzoine,  one  fcruple  ; 
Factitious  cinnabar,  half  a dram; 
White  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  form 
them  into  troches  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 

for 


. 2.  Troches  and 

for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue  ; unlefs  that,  by 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
cond  prescription,  the  medicine  is 
fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cacious as  a pettoral. 

TROCHISCI  e TERRA 
JAPONIC  A. 

Troches  of  'Japan  earth. 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Japan  earth. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and,  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Editib. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces  ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce; 
White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Rofe-water,  a fufhcient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

A preparation  of  this  kind,  with 
the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
mufk,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted,  has  long  been  in 
fome  efleem  as  a mild  redringent, 

&c.  undf*r  the  title  of  Catechu. 
Medicines  of  this  clafs  in  general 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
of  troches  ; for,  when  flowly  and 
gradually  received  into  the  ilomach, 
as  this  form  occafions  them  to  be, 
they  produce  much  , better  effefts, 
than - if  an  equal  quantity  were 
taken  at  once.  The  troches  of  Ja- 
pan earth  are  fufficiently  palatable, 
and  of  conliderable  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs,  thin  acrid  dedux- 
ions,  diarrhoeas.  Sec. 

TABELL JB  CARDTALGICaE. 

Cardialgic  lozenges . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
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Crabs-claws  prepared,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple  ; 

Douole  - refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGICI. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oyderfhells  prepared. 

White  chalk  powdered,  each 
two  ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Nutmegs,  half  a dram  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Common  water,  afufneient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 

to  art.  A 

» 

These  compositions  are  calcu- 
lated againd  that  uneafy  fenfacion 
at  the  Ilomach,  improperly  called 
the  heartburn  ; in  which  they  of- 
ten give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
sorbing and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  diforder. 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  mod  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have  pre- 
feribed  the  following  formula. 

T ABELL^E  ANTACID.E. 
Antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Prepared  white  chalk,  four 
drams  ; 

Candied  ginger,  three  drams  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  diffolved  in  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufficicnt  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a due  con- 
fidence for  being  formed  into 
lozenges. 

O o 


Her* 
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Here  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  compofitions,  though  very 
effectual  for  the  Intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe  ; their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk,  oyf- 
terfhells,  and  crabs-claws,  is  to  ab- 
forb  acidities  ; and  both  theie  and 
the  other  common  abforbents,  unit,- 
ed  with  acids,  compofe  aftringent 
concretes.  The  following  compo- 
fition  is  free  from  this  inconve- 


Part  IV. 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound. 

If  any  moifture  be  required,  take  of 
fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a fufhcient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried 
with  a gentle  heat. 


tnence. 

Tabellae  antacIdje  lax- 
antes. 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 
Take  of 

Magnefiaalba,  fix  ounces; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  form 
them  into  trochps  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 
Sugar  of  Rofes. 

Lond.  , 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  moiilen  them 
with  water,  that  they  may  be 
formed  into  troches,  which  are 
to  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoe- 
ia, this  preparation  is  direded  as 
follows. 

TABELLA2  ROSACEiE. 
Rofe  tablets . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  four  oun- 
ces ; 


The  fugar  of  rofes  was  formerly 
made,  by  boiling  a pound  of  fine 
fugar  with  four  ounces  of  the  juice 
of  red  rofes,  over  a gentle  fire,  till 
the  juice  was  almoltall  evaporated; 
then  throwing  in  an  ounce  of  dry 
red  rofes  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder  ; after  which  the  matter 
was  poured  out  upon  a marble,  and 
formed  into  lozenges.  The  two 
methods  above  direded,  are  more 
fimple  and  commodious  ; though, 
if  any  virtue  be  expeded  from  the 
rofes,  the  medicine  is  not  at  all  im- 
proved by  the  alteration.  As  the 
conferve  contains  only  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  rofes,  in  a frelh 
date,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  frelh  rofes  in  the  fecond  pre- 
feription  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  dry 
ones  in  the  firft. 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  clteem  them,  medicinally,  as 
light  reftringents  ; and  look  upon 
them,  not  undefervedly,  as  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  milk  in  phthifi- 
cal  and  hedic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  accullomed  to  add  a portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions, which  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

Tabellae  anthelmintics. 

Anthelmintic  Jugar-cakts. 

Take  of  I. 

Powdered  tin,  half  a dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rofe-water,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  into  a mafs  for 
tablets. 

Take 
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Take  of  2. 

Scammony, 

Mercurius  dulcis,  each  four 
grains ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rofe  water,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated for  children,  who  are  not 
eafily  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel- 
mintic medicines  in  lefs  agreeable 
forms.  If  the  firft  be  made  ufe  of, 
it  mull  be  repeated  three  or  four 
mornings  fucceffively,  after  which 
a purge  is  to  be  taken  : the  fecond, 
if  it  require  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
age  and  llrength  of  the  patient. 

Trochisci  nervini. 

Nerve  troches. 

Take  of 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
fixty  drops  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  rofemary,  each  four 
drops ; 

Florence  orris  root,  two  drams ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  into 
a mafs,  which  is  to  be  formed 
into  troches  of  about  half  a 
fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occafionally,  and  buffered  to 
dilfolve  in  the  mouth,  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedl 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
orders.  Warm  aromatic  medicines 
given  in  this  form  and  manner,  are 
fuppofed,  from  their  flow  diflolution 
in  the  mouth,  to  affett  the  nervous 
fyllem  more  immediately  than  if 
received  at  once  into  the  ltomach. 

Morsuli  purgantes. 
Purging  tablets . 
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Take  of 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Scammony,  three  drams  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops ; 
Double  - refined  fugar,  eight 
ounces. 

Make  them  up,  with  rofe-water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  about 
a dram. 

This  is  a fufficiently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  morftli.  contains  two  grains 
and  a half  of  fcammony. 

Morsuli  de  rhabarbaro. 
Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Rhubarb,  each  two  drams ; 

Frelh  lemon  peel,  half  a dram; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water. 

Two  drams  of  thefe  troches  con- 
tain about  feven  grains  of  rhubarb, 
and  as  much  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com- 
pofition  are  among  the  officinals 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

Morsuli  restaurantes 
Kunckelii. 

Kunckel's  antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  bell  Hungarian  antimony, 
levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  three  drams  and  a 
half; 

Sweet  almonds  peeled, 

Frelh  pine  nuts,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 

Lefl'cr  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  a dram  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,four  ounces. 
Difi'olve  the  fugar  in  equal  quanti- 
ties of  cinnamon-water  and  rofe- 
O 0 2 water; 
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water  ; then  mix  therewith  the 
other  ingredients,  and  form  the 
whole  into  tablets  weighing  one 
dram  each. 

These  tablets  were  brought  in- 
to efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a time 
when  the  internal  ufe  of  crude  an- 
timony was  almoft  univerfally  rec- 
koned poifonous.  He  had  recourfe 
to  them  as  a defperate  medicine,  in 
violent  pains  and  contractions  of  the 
arms,  after  all  the  common  methods 
of  cure  had  been  ufed  without  any 
relief  ; and  being  happily,  in  a 
fhort  time,  perfectly  freed  from  his 
complaints,  he  made  trial  of  them 
in  feveral  other  cafes,  with  remark- 
able fuccefs.  He  feems  to  have 
begun  with  dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is  one  of  the  tablets 
before  prefcribed)  which  were  re- 
peated thrice  a day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a dram  or  more  of  the 
antimony  every  day. 

Trochisci  sialagogi. 

Sialagogue  troches. 

Take  of 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  half  ar»  ounce  ; 
Maltich,  two  drams ; 

Oil  of  cloves  and  marjoram, 
each  one  dram  ; 

Yellow  wax,  a fufficient  quantity 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches  or  pel- 
lets. 
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One  of  thefe  troches  is  to  be  oc- 
cafionally  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
chewed,  to  promote  a difcharge  of 
faliva  ; which  they  effeCt  by  warm- 
ing and  ftimulating  the  falival 
glands. 

Trochisci  stomachici. 

Stomachic  troches. 

Take  of 

Hard  extra#  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops  ; 

Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches,  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  fervice 
for  warming  and  flrengthening  the 
ftomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeftion.  For  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  as  effectual  as  any 
thing  that  can  well  be  contrived  in 
this  form. 

Trochisci  suaveolentes. 

S'weet-fmellin?  troches. 

Take  of 

Strained  florax,  one  fcruple  ; 

Ambergris,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Mufk,  feven  grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  fmall  troches  with 

mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

, Pills. 

TO  this  form  are  peculiarly  confidence  for  forming  pills.  HaLf 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which  a dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  five 
Operate  in  a fmall  dofe  ; and  whofe  or  fix  pills  of  a moderate  fize. 
naufeous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fmell 

require  them  to  be  concealed  from  General  rules  for  making  pills  from 
the  palate.  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

Pills  diflolve  the  mod  difficultly 


in  the  domach,  and  produce  the 
mod  gradual  and  lading  effefts,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  great  advantage  ; in 
others  it  is  a quality  not  at  all 
defirable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequence;  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which,  if  they  pafs  the  domach  un- 
-diffolved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  intedines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  relinous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubdances,  faponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpiflated 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition.  Where  any  moidure  i* 
requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  m- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages : and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  con- 
fer ve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ; and  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight ; to  reduce  them  into  a due 


I. 

The  three  firft  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders, 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved. 

ir. 

Gums  and  infpiflated  juices,  are 
to  be  fird  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid preferibed  : then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  altogether  till  they  are 
perfeftly  mixed. 

III. 

The  maffies  for  pills  are  bed  kept 
in  bladders,  which  Ihould  be 
moidened,  now  and  then,  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid 
with  which  the  mafs  was  made 
up,  or  with  fome  proper  aromatic 
oil. 

PILULE  AROMATICS. 

Aromatic  pills . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 

Balfam  of  Peru,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum feparately  into  powder, 
then  mix  them  with  the  red, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a mafs 
O o 3 with 
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with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fy- 
rup  of  orange  peel. 

i ' * , 

It  is  fomevvhat  difficult  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a mafs  fit  for 
making  pills.  The  be  ft  way  is,  to 
firlt  rub  the  aromatic  fpecies  with 
the  balfam,  then  to  add  the  pow- 
dered aloes,  and  afterwards  the 
guaiacum.  When  thefe  are  well 
mixed  together,  drop  in  the  fyrup 
by  little  and  litt’e  at  a time.  Thefe 
pills  are  contrived  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Pilule  diambrje 
ofourformer  pharmacopoeia.  They 
are.  far  more  elegant  as  well  as  fim- 
ple,  truly  uniform  in  their  ingredi- 
ents, and  excellently  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  mere,  and  occafio- 
nally  repeated,  they  warm  the  fto- 
mach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  rromote  perfpiration,  and  all 
the  natural  fecretions.  If  the  dofe 
be  confidtrable,  they  operate  gently 
by  ftool : and,  if  continued  for  fome 
time  in  fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at 
length  purgative,  or  introduce  a fa- 
lutary  loofenefs. 

PILULE  ALOETICyE. 

A.oetic  pills. 

Eainb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder. 

Hard  extratt  of  gentian,  each 
two  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fim- 
ple  fyrup. 

This  compofition  has  been  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh 
infirmary,  as  a deobilrnent  in  ca- 
cheftic  indifpofitions ; and  thence  it 
is  received  into  ihe  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  college.  A fcruple  or  half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs  is  dire&ed  to  be 
made  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize 
for  one  dofe. 


ITLULA2  dejALAPPA. 

'Jalap  pills . 

Eainb. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  an  ounce; 
Simple  fyrup,  enough  to  make 
them  into  a mafs. 

This  compofition  alfo  is  now 
received  into  the  pharmacopoeia. 
One  of  the  fame  kind,  with  pow- 
dered jalap  in  fubllance  inllead  of 
the  extract,  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our 
hofpitals,  as  a cheap  and  effectual 
purge.  ■ 

Pilule  e sqammonio  cum 
aloe. 

Pills  of  fcammony  <witb  aloes . 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  dram  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a dram  ; 
Scammony,  one  fcruple  ; 
Softextratt  of  liquorice,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  them 
into  a mafs  of  a due  confid- 
ence for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

This  warm  purgative  is  re- 
commended for  removing  the  cru- 
dities, &c.  after  a furfeit  or  de- 
bauch, and  for  preventing  arthritic  j 
and  other  complaints  incident  to 
thole  who  live  high.  The  quantity 
above  deferibed  may  be  made  into 
thirty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  are 
to  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

PILU LA  e COLOCYNTIIIDE 
SIMPLICIORES. 

'Ehe  more  fimple  colocynth  pills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 

Scammony,  each  tu’o  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Pulverize  the  coloquintida  and 
fcammony  by  themfelves,  then 

mix 
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mix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the  roughne^  of  their  operation.  'The 
whole  into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of  dole  cf  thefe  pills  is  from  fifteen 
buckthorn.  grains  to  half  a dram  ; fome  have 


The  operator  Ihould  be  careful, 
in  pulverizing  the  colocynth,  to 
avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it  ; which,  though  they  do 
not  confiderably  affeCt  the  mouth 
or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been  ob- 
fcrved  to  occaiion  violent  purging. 
The  drug  Ihould  firft  be  well  dried, 
cut  with  a Iheers  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  freed  from  the  feeds.  Then 
rub  it  in  an  oiled  mortar,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  fweet  oil  occafionally 
during  the  trituration  : afterwards 
mix  this  powder  with  the  powder- 
ed fcammony,  and  the  effential  oil 
prefcribed,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a mafs,  as  before  directed. 
The  compofition  is  apt  to  grow 
ftiff  and  dry  in  keeping,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  made  pretty  foft 
at  firft.  The  pills  Ihould  be  formed 
as  they  are  wanted  ; for  when  long 
kept,  they  become  fo  hard,  as  to 
have  fometimes  palled  through  the 
inteftines  undilfolved. 

Thefe  pills  (formerly  called  Pi- 
LUL./E  DE  DUOBUS,  Or  pills  of  tWO 
ingredients)  are  very  ftrong  cathar- 
tics, and  ought  not  to  be  ventured 
upon  in  cafes  where  lefs  violent  me- 
dicines will  take  effeCt.  They  have 
been  often  made  ufe  of  in  large 
dofes,  along  with  large  dofes  alfo 
of  mercurials,  in  venereal  com- 
plaints, both  in  recent  gonorrhoeas, 
and  in  the  fwellings  and  inilamma- 
tions  which  fometimes  follow  from 
the  -fuppreffion  of  the  difcharge  ; 
but  in  both  thefe  cafes  they  are  ap- 
parently improper,  as  they  general- 
ly injure  the  conftitution,  and  as 
the  latter  complaint  is  for  the  moft 
part  aggravated  by  them.  The  ef- 
fential oil,  which  is  added  as  a cor- 
rector to  the  purgative  ingredients, 
does  not  contribute  fo  much,  as  is 
commonly  luppofed,  to  abate  the 


imprudently  gone  as  far  as  two 
fcruples.  Hal!  a dram  contains 
ten  grains  ot  ccloquintida,  and  as 
much  fcammony. 

PILUL£  pO  CCI  JE. 

The  pills  called  cochice. 

Eainb. 

Take  of 

Coloquintida, 

Scammony, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams ; 

Oil  of  cloves,  one  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  afufficient 
quantity.  ' - 
Beat  them  into  a mafs. 

Th  is  compofition,  like  the  fore- 
going, is  ltrongly  cathartic  ; not 
lefs  effectual,  though  fomt  . hat  lefs 
irritating.  Half  a dram  contains 
above  fix  grains  and  a half  of  co- 
loquintida, the  fame  quantity  of 
fcammony,  and  the  fame  of  aloes. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 

cum  ALOE. 

Ccrlocyntb  pills  with  cdo(S. 
Lend. 

Take  of  v 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces  j 
Pith  of  colocynth,  one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  feparately 
# reduced  into  powder  ; then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

Br  the  diminution  of  coloquin- 
tida in  this  prefeription,  the  ingre- 
dients are  reduced  to  the  propor- 
tions wherein  they  ar6  fet  down  in 
the  original  of  Galen;  and  what 
is  of  greater  confequence,  the  me- 
dicine becomes  lefs  ungrateful  to 
O 04  the 
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the  fiomach,  and  lefs  virulent  in 
its  operation.  Half  a dram  of  the 
mafs  contains  nearly  Jour  grains  of 
coloquintida,  eight  of  aloes,  and 
eight  of  fcatnmony. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICiE. 

Dtobjh  uent  pills. 

Loud. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces  ; 

Rhubarb, 

Extract  of  gentian. 

Salt  of  Reel,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a mafs, 

with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  mafs 
into  the  due  confidence,  the  two 
fairs  acting  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithfianding  the  alkaline  fait 
employed,  the  pill  does  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline  ; for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  Reel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkali,  into  a vitri- 
olated  tartar  ; whence  feme  have 
propofed  ufing,  inRead  of  the  two 
falts  here  dire&ed,  an  ounce  of  vi- 
triolatcd  tartar  already  made,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the  calces 
of  iron.  This  they  obferve  pre- 
vents the  inconveniency  above-men- 
tioned, without  making  any  appa- 
rent alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
medicine. 

PILUL/E  ECPHRACTICE 
CHALtBEATiE. 

. Chalylcatc  ecphr attic  pills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  mafs  of  common  pills,  called 
Rufu  ’s  pills,  delcribed  hereaf- 
ter, one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Refin  ofguaiacum,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Salt  of  Reel,  five  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  orangc-pecl,  as  much  as 


is  fufficient  to  reduce  the  whole 
into  a mafs. 

The  fait  of  Reel,  which  is  one 
of  the  moR  adtive  preparations  of 
that  metal,  remains  here  undecom- 
pounded. Both  thefe  and  the  fore- 
going pills  are  very  well  calculated 
for  anfwering  the  intention  exprefl- 
ed  in  the  title.  A dram  of  the  mafs 
may  be  made  into  twelve  pills,  and 
two  or  three  of  thefe  taken  every 
night,  or  oftener,  in  chlorotic,  or 
other  cafes,  where  warm,  aperient, 
or  deobflrucnt  medicines  are  pro- 
per. 

PILULaE  ECPHR ACTICAS 
PURG  ANTES. 

Pu  rging  deohjlruent  pills . 

Edina. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore, 
Scammony,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each' half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams; 
Efiential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  dram. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs,  with  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compofition  may  be  given, 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a feru- 
ple  or  half  a dram,  according  as  it 
is  intended  to  keep  the  belly  open 
or  to  purge.  Half  a dram  of  the 
mafs  contains  about  fix  grains  of 
each  of  the  capital  purgative  ingre- 
dients ; a!oes,  fcammony,  and  cx- 
tradl  of  hellebore. 

PILUL.E  FCETIDJE. 

Fetid  pills. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 
Afafctida, 


Ruffian 
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Ruffian  caftor,  each  one  dram 
and  a half  j 

Camphor,  half  a dram  ; 

Oil  of  hartihorn,  twenty-four 
drops. 

Beat  the  camphor  with  the  afafeti- 
da,  then  add  the  caftor  and  oil 
of  hartihorn,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs. 

PILULE  GUMMOSA. 

Gum  pills. 

Lend . 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opoponax^ 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum.  each  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a mals  with  fyrup 
of  fafrron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Afafetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  redlified,  one  dram. 
Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple 
fyrup. 

All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for 
antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  calculated  for  anfwer- 
ing  thofe  intentions  : half  a fcru- 
ple,  a fcruple,  or  more,  may  be 
taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The 
fetid  pills  of  our  former  pharmaco- 
poeias were  coniiderably  purgative. 
Tne  purgative  ingredient;-  are  now 
omitted,  as  the  phyftcian  mav  eali- 
ly,  in  extemporaneou  prefcription, 
compound  thefe  pills  with  cath  r- 
tic  medicines,  in  fuch  proportions 
as  particular  cafes  lhall  require. 

Tne  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobftruent,  fetid, 
and  gum  pills. 

Take  of  I. 

Afafetida, 


Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram  and  a 
half ; 

Syrup  offugar,  a fufficient quan- 
tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 
according  to  art. 

Take  of  2. 

Afafetida,  one  dram  • 

Martial  flowers,  half  a dram  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs. 

Take  of  3. 

Afafetida, 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Ruft  of  Heel  prepared, 

Extraft  of  gentian,  each  one 
fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will 
make  the  other  ingredients  in- 
to a mafs. 

Take  of  4, 

Galbanum,  one  dram  ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  half  a dram  ; 
Afafetida, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  one  fcru- 
ple ; 

Tinfture  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a mafs. 

In  hylterical  diforders,  after 
bleeding  and  purging,  where  a fan- 
guine  and  plethoric  habit  indicates 
thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate  me- 
dicines are  in  general  the  molt  to  be 
relied  upon  ; efpecially  when  join- 
ed, as  in  thefe  compofitions,  with 
bitters  and  deobftruent  gums.  At 
firft  taking,  they  are  apt  to  increafe 
the  complaints  (as  the  experienced 
Sydenham  obferves),  and  occa/ion 
great  diforders  both  of  body  and 
mind  ; which,  however,  fc on  g^o  off", 

or 
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or  may  be  relieved  by  a proper  dofe 
of  opium  given  at  bed-time.  A 
dram  of  either  of  the  maffes  is  to  be 
made  into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two 
of  which  may  be  taken  for  a dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

PILULE  MERCURIALES. 

Mercurial  pills. 

Edinb.  ■ 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Honey,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Crumb  of  bread,  two  ounces. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  honey 
in  a glafs  mortar,  till  the  mercu- 
rial globules  ceafe  to  appear,  ad- 
ding a little  fimple  fyrup  occa- 
lionally  ; afterward  put  to  it  the 
crumb  of  bread,  and  with  a little 
water  beat  it  into  a maf-,  and 
form  it  immediately  into  four 
hundred  and  eighty,  pills. 

Land. 

T ake  of 

Quickfilver,  five  drams  ; 
Strafburgh  turpentine,  twodrams; 
Cathartic  extratt,  four  fcruples  ; 
Rhubarb,  powdered,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, until  they  are  perfe&ly 
incorporated  ; then  let  the  other 
ingredients  be  beaten  up  with 
this  mixture  into  a mafs.  If  the 
turpentine  happen  to  be  too 
thick,  foften  it  with  a little  oil 
olive. 

PILULE  MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 

Laxative  mercurial  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore. 
Powdered  rhubarb,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Common  fyrup,  a fufficicnt  quan- 
tity. 


Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  of  guaiacum,  until  they  are 
perfe&ly  incorporated  ; then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  into  a mals  according 
to  art. 

v # 

The  three  foregoing  compofi- 
tions are  ufeful  mercurial  pills  ; 
the  firft  as  an  alterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgative  mercurials.  They  C' 
are  all,  however,  liable  to  an  in-  ,* 
convenience  ; uncertainty  in  regard 
to  their  ftrength.  For  the  mercury 
is  but  loofely  united  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  very  apt  to  fe pa- 
rate  and  run  together  in  its  original 
form,  in  which  ftate  it  never  exerts 
its  proper  virtue.  Though  it  ap- 
pears perfectly  extinguilhed  by  the 
matters  it  is  ground  with  at  firft, 
part  of  it  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on 
beating  up  the  mixture  with  the 
other  ingredients  into  a mafs. 

PILULE  de  GAMBOG1A. 

Gamboge  pills. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extratt  of  black  hellebore. 
Gamboge, 

Mercurius  dulcis,  each  two 
drams  ; 

Efiential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
half  a dram  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufticient 
quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs. 

' " - . i 1 

This  is  a ftrong  mercurial  pur- 
gative, in  which  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty  with  which  the  crude  quick-  j 
filver  Is  accompanied  in  the  forego- 
ing compofitions.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram.  J 
This  laft  quantity  contains  of  aloes, 
extraft  of  hellebore,  gamboge,  and 

mercurius  S 


Chap. 

mercurius 
each. 


3.  , Pills . 

dulcis,  about  five  grains 


PILULE  7ETHIOPIC.E. 
Ethiopic  pills. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  drams  ; 

Honey,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony. 
Gum  guaiacum  powdered,  of 
each  half  an  ounce. 
Rubthequickfilver  with  the  honey  in 
a glafs  mortar,  till  the  mercurial 
globules  ceafe  to  appear ; after- 
wards add  the  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony and  guaiacum,  and  make 
it  into  a mafs  with  the  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic. 
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Efiential  oil  of  fafiafras,  twenty 
drops  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  perfeft- 
ly  incorporated.  Then  add  the 
other  ingedients,  and  reduce  the 
whole  into  an  uniform  mafs; 
which  is  to  be  made  into  forty 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  more  of 
thefe,  may  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  a fuf- 
ficient quantity. 

Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 


These  pills  are  much  more  ef- 
ficacious than  thofe  of  a former 
edition  ; the  ethiops  mineral,  there 
ordered,  being  exchanged  for  a 
more  adtive  compoficion.  In  their 
prefen t form,  they  refemble  Dr. 
Plummer’s  pills,  defcribed  in  the 
Edinburgh  eftays,  to  which  they  are 
preferable  in  one  refpeft,  that  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  run  oft'  by  ftool. 
They  are  an  ufeful  alterative 
both  in  cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
orders.  One  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  above  prefcribed  may  be 
made  into  fixty  pills  ; of  which, 
from  one  to  four  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm  during 
the  whole  time  that  this  courfe  is 
continued. 

I fhall  here  infert  fome  other  for- 
mulae of  mercurial  pills,  which  may 
be  occafionally  had  recourfe  to,  and 
of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  hands. 

Take  of  1. 

Crude  quickfilver. 

Hard  extratt  of  guaiacum,  each 
one  dram  and  a half  j 


Take  of  3. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple  ; 
Softer  extradl  of  guaiacum,  one 
dram  ; 

Efiential  oil  of  fafiafras,  ten 
drops. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 
for  twenty  pills  ; the  dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple  ; 
Camphor,  half  a dram  ; 

Soft  extradf  of  guaiacum,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  into  a mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills: 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  _ 5 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  it  into  a mafs  of  a 
proper  confiftence ; which  is 
to  be  formed  into  five  pills,  for 
as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined  mercury,  commonly 
called  precipitate  per  fe. 

Thebaic 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a mafs ; which 
is  to  be  formed  into  two  pills, 
for  two  doles. 

Take  of  _ 7. 

Turbith  mineral,  two  fcruples; 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  fcruple  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

The  niercurius  co  allinus  may  be 
made  into  pills  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  taken  in  the  lame 
dofe. 

Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple  ; 
Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 
ed, one  dram  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  - peel,  as 
mnch  as  will  reduce  them  into 
a mafs. 

This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills. 
The  dofe* is  from  one  to  three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mercurius  duicis. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, each  five  grains  ; 

Socotorinc  aloes,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs  ; which  is  to  be  made 
into  five  pills,  for  as  many 
dofes. 

The  method  of  managing  thefe 
mercurial  medicines,  as  alteratives, 
is,  to  give  fmall  dofes  every  morn- 
ing and  evening;  and  rather  pro- 
long the  time  of  continuing  their 
ufe?  than  increafe  the  dcfc.  1 he 
patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  and 
drink  of  warm  diaphoretic  liquors  ; 
ns  infufion  of  fafiafras,  decofiion  of 
the  woods,  the  fimple  or  compound 
lime  water,  Sec. 


The  pacific  pills , commonly  called 
Mathews's  pills. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  three  oun- 


ces 


Ruffian  caftor,  two  ounces  j 
Englilh  laffron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 
according  to  art. 

These  pills  are  contrived  by  a 
chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  once 
greatly  celebrated.  The  form  here 
given  differs  from  the  original  in 
omitting  a fmali  portion  of  black 
hellebore,  an  ingredient  of  no  great 
fervice;  forthough  this  article,  as  the 
London  committee  obferves,  might 
perhaps  promote  a ilool  the  day  af- 
ter the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require  it, 
may  with  greater  certainty  be  ob- 
tained by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  original,  on 
which  the  contriver  of  the  compo- 
fition  laid  no  fmall  llrefs,  and  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  retained  in 
former  editions,  is  here,  without 
any  injury  to  the  medicine,  ex- 
changed for  an  equal  quantity  of 
ammoniacum.  Nor  indeed  are  any 
of  the  ingredients  of  much  confe- 
quer.ee,  except  the  opium  : their 
quantity  being  too  inconfiderable 
to  anfvver  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Eight 
grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
nearly  one  of  opium. 

PILULaE  SAPONACE^E. 

Saponaceous  pills. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 

Strained 
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Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 

F.lTence  of  lemons,  one  dram. 
Soften  the  opium  with  a little  wine, 

and  then  beat  it  with  the  reft, 

until  they  are  perfectly  mixed. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Mathews’s.  The  foap  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  opium  in 
the  ilomach,  and  thus  occafions  it 
to  aft  the  more  quickly;  which  is 
the  only  intention  that  the  more  la- 
borious foap  of  tartar  can  anfwer. 
The  eflence  of  lemons  gives  an 
agreeable  flavour,  makes  the  medi- 
cine fit  eafier  on  the  flomach,  and 
prevents  a naufea,  which  it  would 
otherwife  be  apt  to  occafion.  Ten 
grains  of  the  pill  contain  nearly 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PILULJE  e STYRACE. 

Storax  pills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Strained  fiorax,  two  ounces ; 

Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Strained  opium,  five  drams. 

Beat  them  together  till  perfectly 

united. 

These  are  contrived  for  dif- 
folving  more  flowly  in  the  Ilomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews’s 
pills,  and  confequently  for  pro- 
ducing more  gradual  and  lafting 
effefts.  One  grain  of  opium  is 
contained  in  five  grains  and  four- 
fifths  of  a grain  of  the  mafs. 

PJLUL/E  exOLlBANO. 

Olibannm  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  ; 

Opium,  five  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams ; 

Common  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 


Make  them  into  a mafs,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  ltorax 
pills. 

PILULJE  PECTORALES. 

Pectoral  pills. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  drams  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Engliih  fafFron,  each  one  dram  ; 
Common  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 1 

Make  them  into  a mafs  according 
to  art. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  promoting  expeftora- 
tion,  and  may  be  ufetuily  given  in 
common  colds,  and  in  difficulty  of 
breathing  proceeding  'from  vifcid 
phlegm  : the  dofe  is  from  fix  or 
eight  grains  to  a fcruple  or  more. 
It  is  here  confiderabiy  improved. 
The  balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced 
in  the  room  of  myrrh,  the  flowers  of 
benzoine  for  benzoine  in  fubltance, 
and  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur, 
which  encumbered  the  old  form,  is 
omitted.  Here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  though  lbverai  com- 
pofttions  be  denominated  peftorals, 
they  are*  neverthelefs  in  virtue  very 
diflimilar.  Thus  the  peftoral  de- 
coftion,  the  fyrup,  and  the  troches, 
are  calculated  for  foftening,  lubri- 
cating, and  incraflating  thin  tick- 
ling humours  ; whilfl  the  peftoral 
pills,  the  elixir,  and  the  oxymel, 
tend  to  ftimulate  and  deterge  t ire 
veflels,  and  attenuate  or  diflolve 
thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULJE  RUFI. 

Rufus's  pills . 

Lond. 

T alee  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron, 
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Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron. 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 
RUFI. 

The  common  pillsy  vulgarly  called 
Rufus’s  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  common  fyrup. 

Th  e virtues  of  this  medicine  may 
be  eafily  underftood  from  its  ingre- 
dients. See  Elixir  proprietatis. 
The  pills,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a dram  or  two  fcrtiples,  prove 
confiderably  cathartic,  but  they  an- 
fwer  much  better  purpofes  in  imal- 
ler  dofes  as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILUL/E  STOMACHICS. 

Stomachic  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams  ; 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Effential  oil  of  mint,  half  a dram ; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  ilrengthening 
the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a day. 

PILULE  SCILLITICiE. 

Squill  pills. 

Take  of 

Spanilh  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Millepedes  prepared, 

Frelh  fquills,  each  half  an  ounce; 
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I!  .Ifam  of  Copaiba,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

Reduce  them  into  a mafs  according 

to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious form  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  ex- 
pectoration, or  in  the  other  inten- 
tions to  which  that  medicine  is  ap- 
plied. As  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pound is  chiefly  from  the  fquills, 
the  other  ingredients  are  often  va- 
ried in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion.  The  foap  is  commonly  omit- 
ted, as  being  of  no  great  ufe  in  the 
quantity  that  goes  to  a dofe  of  the 
compofition  ; and  other  powders, 
as  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  are 
fubftituted  for  the  millepedes,  whofe 
virtues,  in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  are  ve- 
ry infignificant. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  remarks  in  a 
former  edition  of  this  work,  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  has  now  given 
the  following  improvement  of  this 
compofition. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  pow- 
der. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  of  each  one 
dram  ; 

Squills,  dried,  and  finely  pow- 
dered, one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  make 

them  in  to  a mafs  with  Ample  fyrup. 

_ • 

Pilule  ad  dysenteriam. 
Pills  againjl  the  dyfentery. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been  of 
great  benefit  for  the  purpofe  expref- 
fed  in  its  title,  at  the  fame  time 

ftrengthening 
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lengthening  the  inteftines,  and 
covering  them  with  a foft  mucus, 
which  defends  them  from  be- 
ing irritated  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours.  Each  half  dram  of 
the  mafs  may  be  formed  into  five  or 
fix  pills  for  one  or  two  dofes. 

Pi  L U L/E  PICE.*. 

Tar  pills. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix 
with  it  as  much  powdered  ele- 
campane root  as  will  reduce  it  to 
a proper  thicknefs  for  being  form- 
ed into  pills.  • 

The  powder  here  mixed  with  the 
tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue,  is 
a very  ufefuj  addition,  not  only  for 
procuring  it  a due  confidence,  but 
likewife  as  it  divides  the  refinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  contri- 
butes to  promote  its  folution  by  the 
animal  juices.  In  the  Edinburgh 
infirmary,  half  a dram  of  the  mafs, 
made  into  middle-fized  pills,  is  given 
every  morning  and  evening,  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  bread,  fcurvies,  &c. 

PlLUL*  ROBORANTES. 

Strengthening  pills. 

Take  of  I. 

Hard  extract  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram  ; 

Salt  of  deel,  ten  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will  re- 
duce them  into  a mafs. 

2. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  one  dram  ; 

Styptic  powder,  two  fcruples ; 
Salt  of  deel,  one  fcruple  ; 

Syrup  offugar,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  a mafs. 

In  a lax  ftate  of  the  fibres,  debi- 
lities of  the  nervous  fydem,  and 
fome  decays  of  confiitution,  the  firlt 
of  thefe  compofitions  is  an  effectual 
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ftrengthener  arid  reftorative.  If  the 
quantity  prefcribed  be  made  into 
twenty  pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated twice  a day.  The  other  is 
a ltronger  dyptic,  and  is  ufed  for  re- 
ftraining  immoderate  alvine  evacu- 
ations, and  fanguineous  or  ferous 
difcharges  from  the  remoter  parts. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  fpecies, 

Extradl  of  gentian,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 
a dram  ; 

Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a mafs. 

These  pills  are  ferviceable  for 
warming  and  drengthening  a weak 
cold  ftomach,  expelling  flatulen- 
cies, and  promoting  digedion.  If 
ten  pills  be  made  out  of  a dram  of 
the  mafs,  two  may  be  taken  thrice 
a day,  about  an  hour  before  meals. 

PlLUL*  E SPERMATE  CETI. 

Spermaceti  pills. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  one  dram  ; 

White  fugar-candy  in  powder, 
two  drams ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the  fu- 
gar,  till  they  are  perfectly  mix- 
ed ; then,  adding  the  fyrup,  rub 
them  with  a warm  peftle  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  inanyother 
form,  three  or  four  moderate-fized 
pills,  made  from  this  mafs,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  in 
erolions  of  the  vifcera  by  acrimo- 
nious humours,  tickling  coughs, 
and  fimilar  disorders. 


Pills . 


CHAP- 
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Bolufes . 


BOLUSES  differ  little  in  con- 
fidence from  eleftaries,  being 
only  fomewhat  differ,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power- 
ful medicines,  which  require  their 
dofe  to  be  exactly  adjufled,  as  the 
ftronger  alexipharmacs,  cathartics, 
and  opiates,  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ufe  ; vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  materials,  which 
if  the  mafs  were  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a dram,  if  the  in- 
gredients be  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  fwallowed. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
up  with  fyrup  ; a fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with  as 
much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confidence,  makes  a bolus  fuf- 
ficiently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
the  mercurial  ones,  are  common- 
ly made  up  with  conferve  : fyrups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  tedaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  ccnferve  is  ufed  ; though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pals 
down  more  freely. 

The  officinal  pharmacopoeias 
have  no  formula  of  this  kind  : mod 
©f  the  following  compofiuons  are 
taken  from  our  hofpitals, 
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Bolus  alexipharmacus. 

Akxipharmac  bolus. 

Take  of  i. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a dif- 
fident quantity  to  make  it  into 
a bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  half  a fcruple; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
diffident. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 


Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  a fcru- 
ple; 

Confe&ion  of  kermes,  as  much 
as  is  diffident. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 


4* 

T ake  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  eight 
grains  ; 

Saffron,  three  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  a diffident 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Caitor,  ten  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is 
diffident. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

6. 


Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains  ; 

Saffron  five  grains  ; 

Cordial  confettion,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

7.  Tak« 
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Take  of  * 

Camphor,  two  grains  ; 

Nitre, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  ten 
grains  ; 

Syrup  of  clove  july-flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a bolus. 

8. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 

Cordial  confe&ion,  one  fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

9* 

Take  of 

Mulk,  ten  grains  ; 

Salt  of  hartfliorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac, five  grains  ; 

Thebaic  extradl,  half  a grain  ; 
Syrup  of  faffron,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

These  bolufes  are  defigned  for 
low  depreflfed  fevers,  in  which  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  are  generally 
prefcribed,  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
vitae,  raifing  the  pulfe,  and  pro- 
moting a diaphorefis.  The  compo- 
fitions  differ  in  ftrength,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they 
Hand.  The  two  laft  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  defigned  chiefly  for 
cafes  accompanied  with  convulfive 
fymptoms,  which  are  often  abated 
by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alumine. 

Alum  bolus. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Extratt  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains'* 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a proper' con- 
fidence for  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  a very 
itrong  aftringent,  and  is  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  violent  uterine  hxmor- 


rhages,  and  other  immoderate  fecre- 
tions  which  require  to  be  fpeedily 
reflrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a day  ; or  if  the  flux  be  very  vio- 
lent, every  four  or  fix  hours,  till  it 
abate. 

Bolus  e camphora; 

Camphor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a dram  ; 

Syrup  of  marflimallows,  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  is  a very  convenient  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor  : this 
drug,  however,  when  thus  given, 
by  itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  to 
naufeate  the  ftomach  ; and  rarely 
has  fo  good  effetts  as  when  mixed 
in  fmall  quantifies  with  nitre  or 
fimilar  fubfiances,  and  frequently 
repeated. 

Bolus  e castoreo. 

C a/lor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Caftor,  one  fcruple ; 

Salt  of  hartfliorn,  five  grains; 
or  oil  of  hartfliorn,  five  drops ; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyfle- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  difcr- 
ders,  and  likewile  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
are  great  and  unqueflionable,  feem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

Bolus  catharticus. 

Purgative  bolus. 

Take  of  1. 

Rhubarb,  half  a dram  ; 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  a fuffi- 
P p cisot 
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dent  quantity  to  make  a bo- 
lus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  one  fcruple ; 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  five 
grains  ; 

Syrup  ot  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a mafs 
of  a due  confidence. 


Take  of 

Scammony,  ten  grains  ; 

Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extradt  of  liquorice,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 
the  extradt,  and  make  them  into 
a bolus. 

4* 

Take  of 
Gamboge, 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  each  eight 
grains  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a bolus. 

Take  of 

Elaterium,  two  grains; 

Extradt  of  jalap,  half  a fcruple; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcrup'e  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufticient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fufficiently  obvious  ; the 
fir  ft  is  a mild  purgative  ; the  two 
laft  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  ; and  the  other  two  of  in- 
termediate degrees  of  ftrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

MERCU  RIO. 

Purgative  bolus  vjith  mercury. 
Take  of  i. 

Jalap,  one  fcruple  ; 


Mercurius  dulcis,  five  grains; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains  ; 
Mercurius  dulcis. 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  half  a 
fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

The  firft  of  thefe  compofitiong 
is  a fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar- 
tic : the  fecond  is  too  ftrong  for 
general  ufe. 

Bolus  diaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva. 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
fcruple  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a diaphore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  of  the  neutral  fairs. 
It  requires,  however,  when  thus 
given  in  a folid  form,  to  be  affifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re- 
peated; which  not  only  promote  its 
adtion,  but  likewife  prevent  its  fit- 
ting uneafy  on  the  ftomach. 

Bolus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Freffi  fquills,  fix  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 
grains  ; 

Ginger,  five  grains ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make 
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Make  them  into  a bolus. 
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Bolufes. 

Take  of  g. 

Black  hellebore  root,eight  grains 
Frelh  fquills,  four  grains  ; 
Efl'ential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 
drops  ; 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 


This  compofition  is  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken  every 
morning  in  hydropic  cafes,  for  pro- 
moting urine.  He  obferves,  that 
in  thefe  diforders,  diuretic  medi- 
cines vary  greatly  in  their  effects, 
thofe  which  anfwer  fufficiently  in 
one  perfon,  failing  in  another; 
and  that  the  fquill  and  its  prepara- 
tions are  of  all  others  thofe  which 
mod  generally  fucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysentkr i am. 

Bolus  againjl  the  dyfentery. 

Take  of 

The  cordial  confection, 

French  bole,  each  one  fcruple  ; 

Thebaic  extract,  one  grain. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  a fi- 
gures us,  that  he  has  never  found 

any  medicine  more  effectual,  either  -0 — r — .» 

for  reltraining  the  flux,  or  healing  cellently  well  adapted  to  the  cure 
the  exulcerated  membranes.  Pre-  of  intermittent  fevers  ; and  may  be 
vioufly  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other  giyen  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
like  medicines,  the  firlt  paffages  bark  by  itfelf  would  be  lefs  proper, 
mud  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics  Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
and  cathartics,  as  ipecacuanha  and  ters>  &c*  are  alf°  requisite,  they  are 
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All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  for  promoting  or  exciting 
the  mendrual  flux.  The  two  firlt 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits  ; the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha- 
lybeate medicines  cannot  be  borne. 

Bolus  febrifugus. 
Febrifuge  bolus. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple  ; 

Cafcarilla,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 


Bolus  emmenacogus. 
Emmenagogue  bolus. 

Take  of  1. 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains ; 
Saffron,  four  grains  ; 

Guinea  pepper,  two  grains  ; 

Oil  of  favin,  two  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confidence. 

Take  of  2. 

Salt  of  fleel,  one  grain  j 
Myrrh,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confeftion,  fifteen  grains. 
.Make  them  into  a bolus. 


either  to  be  premifed,  or  occafion- 
ally  interpofed. 

Bolus  hystericus. 
Hyjleric  bolus. 

Take  of 
Mufk, 

Afafetida,  each  fix  grains  ; 
Cador,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  h 
fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  . 

This  medicine  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
its  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice  both 
in  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders  ; and  often  gives  relief 
P p 2 in 
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in  the  depreflions,  faintings,  flatu- 
lent colics,  head-achs,  and  other 
fymptoms,  attending  them.  It  may 
be  taken  twice  a day,  along  with 
any  fuitable  liquor. 


Take  of 

Yellow  emetic  mercury,  fix 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 


Bolus  iliacus. 

Iliac  bolus. 

Take  of 

Cathartic  extraft,  one  fcruple  ; 

Thebaic  extradt,  one  grain. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  prefcribed  by  Dr. 
Mead,  for  eafing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing hools,  in  the  iliac  paffion, 
and  dry  belly-ach  ; where  the  irri- 
tating cathartics,  exhibited  by  them- 
felves,  are  thrown  up  by  vomit. 
The  ufe  of  this  medicine  is  to  be 
preceded  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and 
accompanied  with  purgative  glyf- 
ters  of  the  more  acrid  kind  ; and 
its  operation  promoted  by  infufion 
of  fena,  mixed  with  a little  of  the 
elixir  falutis,  or  tindture  of  fena. 

Bolus  mercurialis. 

Mercurial  bolus. 

T ake  of 

Calomel,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a dram. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  night, 
or  oftener,  for  raifing  a falivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  that  herculean  qpera- 
tion.  It  is  likewife  taken  at  night 
a$  an  alterative,  to  be  carried  oft 
next  morning  by  a cathartic.  Mer- 
curials exhibited  in  this  manner, 
have  generally  better  effedts  than 
when  joined  with  purgatives  di- 
redlly. 

Bolus  mercurialis  emk- 
ticus. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus , 


This  ftrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes ; 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  foul  ul- 
cers of  long  handing,  the  cleanfing 
and  cure  of  which  are  frequently 
promoted  by  it.  The  violence  of 
its  operation  limits  its  ufe  to  ro- 
buh  conflitutions. 


Bolus  pectoralis. 
Pedoral  bolus. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 


In  colds  of  long  handing,  old 
coughs,  ahhmas,  and  beginning 
consumptions,  this  bolus  generally, 
gives  relief ; efpecially  if  bleeding 
be  premifed,  and  repeated,  if  ne 
cefl'arv,  at  proper  intervals. 


Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio. 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  with  mercury. 
Take  of 

Choice  rhubarb,  twenty  - five 
grains ; 

Calomel,  five  grains ; 

Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a bolus. 


This  is  a very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  dehroy 
worms,  and  in  cachedtic,  chlorotic, 
and  fimilar  diforders. 


Bolus  rheumaticus. 
Rheumatic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Extra' 
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Extraft  of  guaiacum,  half 


dram  ; 


Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a rheumatic  fe- 
ver, or  a continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  firft  from  neglect- 
ed colds,  this  bolus  has  been  given 
with  good  elFeCts,  once  a week  or 
oftener:  the  patient  keeping  warm, 
and  drinking  warm  liquors,  to  pro- 
mote its  operation  as  a cathartic 
and  diaphoretic.  Its  ufe  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  venaeleCtion, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  every  eight 
or  ten  days  as  long  as  the  blood  is 
flzy.  This  medicine  is  likewife 
exhibited  in  fciatic,  arthritic,  and 
other  pains  not  accompanied  with  a 
fizinefs  of  blood.  In  thefeit  much 
more  frequently  fails  than  in  the 
true  rheumaulm. 

Bolus  scilliticus. 

Scillitic  bo'.us . 

Take  of 

- Frefh  fquills,  twelve  grains  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a fcruple; 
Oil  of  pepper-mint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  of  a due  conflu- 
ence for  a bolus. 

This  is  a warm,  ftimulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and  may 
be  given  to  great  advantage  in  cafes 
where  the  natural  fecretions  are  ob- 
ftrufted  or  fupprelfed  from  a vifci- 
dity  or  fluggifhnefs  of  the  juices. 
The  efficacy  of  the  fquills  is  pro- 
moted by  the  additional  ingredi- 
ents, which  at  the  fame  time  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  ltomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  prevent  the  compofi- 
tion  from  being  thrown  up  by  vo- 
mit, which  this  quantity  of  fquills. 


given  by  itfelf,  would  in  many  con- 
ltitutions  be. 


Bolus  theriacalis. 
Treacle  bolus. 

Take  of 

Theriaca,  two  fcruples; 

Salt  of  hartlhorn,  feven  grains 
Camphor,  three  grains. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  a bolus. 

Camphor  and  fait  of  hartlhorn, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates,  have 
in  many  cafes  better  effeCls  than  if 
exhibited  by  themfelves,  their  dia- 
phoretic virtue  being  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  relaxation  which  the 
opium  occafions.  The  quantity  of 
theriaca  in  this  bolus  contains 
fomewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus. 
Sudorific  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 

Thebaic  extradl,  one  grain  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  to  reduce  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the  moll 
effettual  fudorifics,  generally  excit- 
ing a copious  fvveat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to  be 
anfwered,  whether  acute  or  chro- 
nical, it  may  be  given  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Bolus  terebinthinatus. 
Turpentine  bolus. 

Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple  ; 
Powdered  liquorice,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  the  pilula  picea:. 

P P 3 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ele  diaries. 


EL  ec  ta  k i ts  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  Sec.  intofuch  a confift- 
ence,  that  the  powders  may  not  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a dofc  may 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftiff  to 
fwallow. 

Eletlaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and 
the  like  (except  in  officinal  eledta- 
ries  to  be  difpenfed  by  weight)  are 
feldorn  trufted  in  this  form,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dofe  ; difguflful  ones,  acrids,  bit- 
ters, fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it ; nor  is  the  form  of  an 
eleftary  well  fitted  for  the  more 
ponderous  fubftances,  as  mercurials, 
becaufe  they  are  apt  to  fubfide  in 
keeping,  unlefs  the  compofltion  be 
made  too  ftiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fidence of  an  eleClary  ; of  fyrups  of 
the  common  confidence,  twice  the 
weight  of  the  powders  is  fuffi- 
cicnt. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  neceftary  to  add 
like wiie  a little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  toon.  Eleftaries  of  Peruvian 
bark,  for  inftnnce,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or 
two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  especially  thofe 
®f  the  lets  grateful  kind,  are  more 


conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 
lages than  with  fyrups,  honey,  or 
conferve.  The  three  laft  flick  about 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  oc- 
casion the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to 
remain  for  a confiderable  time ; 
whilft  mucilages  pafs  freely,  with- 
out leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth. 
A little  foft  extract  of  liquorice, 
joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the 
compofltion  fufficientlv  grateful, 
without  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
more  adhefive  fweets. 

1 he  quantity  of  an  eledlary  di- 
rected at  a time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefeription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
•an  ounce,  or  more  than  three  oun- 
ces. 

General  rules  for  making  eleftaries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  for 
decoChons  and  powders  in  ge— 
neial,  are  likew’ife  to  be  obferv- 
ed  in  making  decoCtions  and 
powders  for  eledlaries  [£.] 

II 

Gums,  in fpi Hated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubftances  as  are  notpulve- 
rable,  fhould  be  diflolved  in  the 
liquor  preferibed  : then  add  the 
powders  by  little  and  little,  and 
keep  the  whole  brifkly  ftirring, 
fo  as  to  make  an  equable  and 
uniform  mixture  [£.1 

L J 

III. 

Aftringent  eledaries,  and  fudi  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their  com- 
pofition,  fhould  be  prepared  on- 
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ly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time 

I*] 

For  ailringent  medicines  Iofe 
greatly  of  their  virtue,  on  being  kept 
in  this  form  ; and  the  pulps  of  fruits 
are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the 
pulps  fhould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added  to  them  [.£.] 

V. 

Eledaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  due  confidence,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  Canary  wine  ; 
{Z.  Z.]  and  not  with  fyrup  or 
honey.  By  thefe  means,  the 
dofe  will  be  the  lead  uncertain  ; 
a circumftance  deferving  parti- 
cular regard,  in  thofe  efpecially 
which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  confetlio  Paulina , 
and  philonium  [Z.  ] 

ELECTARIUM  ad  DYSEN- 
TERICOS. 

Anti  dyf enteric  deft  ary. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Japonic  confection,  two  ounces ; 
Locatelli’s  balfam  (beaten  up 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
yolk  of  eggs)  one  Ounce ; 
Powdered  rhubarb,  half  an 
. x ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a fuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a*  elec- 
tary. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefied  in  its  title.  Aftringents  or 
opiates  by  themfelves  rarely  have 
place  in  dyfenteries,  even  after  the 
firlt  paffages  have  been  evacuated 
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by  an  emetic  ora  full  dofe  of  rhu- 
barb. They  cafe  the  pain  and  mo- 
derate the  flux  for  a time,  but  the 
fhort  relief  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  confe- 
quences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  humours.  The 
rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from  the 
pradice  of  the  infirmary,  in  good 
meafure  prevents  this  accumula- 
tion, without  much  counterading 
the  falutary  effeds  of  the  other  ma- 
terials. In  many  cafes,  however, 
it  may  be  if  ill  neceflary  to  inter- 
pofe  that  laxative  drug  by  itfelf. 
The  dofe  of  the  eledary  is  the 
bulk  of  a large  nutmeg,  once  or 
twice  a day,  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms.  One  dram 
contains  about  one-fixth  part  of  a 
grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e BACCIS 
LAURI. 

Eledary  of  bay-berries. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 

Caraway  feeds, 

Parfley  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Black  pepper. 

Ruffian  calfor,  each  two  drams  ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powdered  fpe- 
cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey, 

and  make  them  into  an  eledary. 

This  compofition  is  fometimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  colics  and  hyf- 
terical  diforders,  from  a fcruple  to 
two  drams.  But  its  principal  ufe 
is  in  carminative  glylters,  nor  is  it 
often  employed  in  thele.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  entirely 
dropt  it. 

P p 4 
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ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 
Lenitive  .eledlary. 

Land. 
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ELECTARIUM  e CASIA. 

Eleftary  of  cafia . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

Pulp  of  cafia,  frefh  extracted, 
each  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  two  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 

Grind  the  n. anna  in  a mortar,  and, 
with  a gentle  heat,  diffolve  it  in 
the  fyrup  ; then  add  the  pulps, 
and  continue  the  heat  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a due  con- 
fidence. 

DIACASSIA. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia,  fix  ounces  ; 
Tamarinds, 

Manna,  of  each  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Syrup  of  damalk  rofes,  fix  ounces. 
Rub  the  manna  with  the  fyrup,  in  a 
warmed  mortar,  and  add  the 
pulps,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  elettary. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  eleftaries,  and 
fimilar  purpofes  ; as  the  pulping 
of  a fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefeription, 
is  fufficiently  troublefome  : the  ta- 
marinds give  them  a pretty  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubjeft  them,  as  might 
be  expefted,  to  turn  four  : after 
Handing  for  four  months,  the  com- 
pofition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firfl:  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefully  taken  by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  occafionally,  for  gent- 
ly loofening  the  belly  in  coftive 
habits. 


Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound  ; 

Sena,  eight  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds. 

Pulp  of'  cafia. 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 
a pound  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder.  The  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  to  one  half  j then 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a pound  and  a half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs.  In  this  difiolve  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  fyrup,  by 
little  and  little,  to  the  pulps  ; 
laftly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
Separated  by  the  fieve. 

Edinb . 0 

T al<a  of 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one 
pound  j 
Cafia, 

Tamarinds,  of  each  two  ounces 
and  a half ; 

Melafl'es,  one  pound  and  « 
half; 

Sena,  finely  powdered,  four 
ounces ; 

Coriander  feeds,  finely  powdered, 
half  an  ounce. 

Boil  the  pulps  with  the  melafies  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  and  add 
the  powders,  and  mix  them  well 
together  into  an  eleftary. 

Th  ese  elettaries  may  be  occa- 
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fionally  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
nutmeg  or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits.  They  are 
likewife  frequently  employed  in 
clyfters  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

ELECTARIUM  PECTO- 
RALE. 

Pedloral  eledlary. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Rob  of  elder-berries,  two  ounces ; 

Spermaceti  diffolved  in  a fuihci- 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  other  in- 
gredients into  an  ele&ary. 

This  is  a very  ufeful  medicine, 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expectora- 
tion. it  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a day,  in  dofes  of  about  the 
quantity  of  a fmall  nutmeg.  Taken  to 
the  bulk  of  a large  nutmeg,  at  bed- 
time, it  generally,  not  only  relieves 
the  breall,  but  tends  to  procure  a 
falutary  diaphorefis  or  fweat  in  the 
night.  It  is  here  improved  from 
former  editions,  by  fubftituting  rob 
of  elder-berries  for  conferve  of 
rofes,  and  fpermaceti  for  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragancanth. 

ELECTARIUM  e SCAM- 
MONK). 

Eledlary  of fcarnmony , 

Lond , 

Take  of 

Scammony,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drams ; 

Effential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 
half  a dram  ; 

Honey,  half  a pound. 

Let  the  fpiges  be  ground  together. 
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and  mixed  with  the  honey  ; then 
add  the  powdered  fcarnmony, 
and  afterwards  the  oil. 

This  ele&ary  is  a warm,  briflc 
purgative,  it  is  a reform  of  the 
eledarium  caryocoflinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a compofi- 
tion  which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A dram  and  a half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcarnmony,  is  equivalent  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e SCORDIO. 

Ele diary  of  fcordium , commonly 
called  Diafcordium. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  with 
opium,  any  quantity  ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  much  by  weight. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  fyrup,  fij 
as  to  make  an  eleclary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatories,  the 
fpecies  were  ordered  to  be  made  up 
with  honey.  This  is  now  exchanged 
for  a fyrup,,  more  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine,  which  is 
that  of  an  opiate  aftringent,  whilft 
honey  is  manifeftly  aperient  and 
detergent.  It  is  not  perhaps  necef- 
fary,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  (hops, 
to  make  the  fpecies  into  an  elec- 
tary at  all.  By  keeping  in  this 
form,  the  ingredients  lofe  much 
of  their  aromatic  flavour  and  aftrin- 
gency,  becoming  foft  and  fmooth 
upon  the. palate  ; and  the  red  co- 
lour, imparted  by  the  bole,  decays. 
The  London  college  have  therefore 
veryjullly  ordered  them  to  be  kept 
in  powder  as  well  as  in  an  eleftary  ; 
and  directed  the  powder  both  with 

and 
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and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafions.  See  6',  ecies  e fcordio,  and 
Pul-vis  e bolo,  cum  and  fuse  opto. 
Either  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
made  up  extemporaneoufly  into  an 
eledary,  .with  any  fyrup  that  lhall 
be  judged  proper. 

Diafcordium  was  intended  by 
its  author  Fracallorius  for  an  anti- 
peftilential  ; but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  little  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ; nor 
could  this  be  anywifp  depended  on. 
Jt  is  a moderately  warm  aftringent 
and  opiate  ; and  in  this  light  only 
is  confidered  by  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elec- 
tary. 

The  fpecies  e Jcordio , which  make 
the  bafis  of  this  eledary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  feveral  fu- 
perfluous  ingredients  ; for  though 
the  London  college  has  given  a 
judicious  reformation  of  the  pow- 
der, under  the  title  of  Pul-vis  e bolo, 
the  eledary  is  made  with  the  pow- 
der unreformed ; partly,  that  no 
material  alteration  might  be  made 
in  a medicine,  which  is  fo  much 
depended  on,  and  whole  effeds 
have  been  fo  long  experienced  ; 
and  partly  becaufe  the  phyfician,  if 
he  prefer  the  pul-vis  e bolo,  may  di- 
red  an  eledary  to  be  made  with 
it  in  extemporaneous  prefeription. 
In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
this  medicine  is  not  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  powder,  but  the  elec- 
tary is  reformed  to  a great  degree 
of  elegance  and  fimplicity.  And 
as  the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  *name,  being  a very  un- 
important one,  is  now  omitted,  the 
compohtion  is  dillinguilhed  by  an- 
other title,  viz. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 

] 'Japonic  confeflion. 

Ediub. 


Take  of 

Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  kino,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Opium,  diffolved  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  white  wine,  one 
dram  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  boiled  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Mix,  and  make  an  eledary, 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLI. 
Locatclli's  half  am. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Stralburgh  turpentine. 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a pound  ; 
Red  faunders,  fix  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  over  a gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil  : then 
add  the  reft  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine  ; afterwards  mix  in 
the  faunders,  and  keep  them  ftir-  ' 
ing  together,  until  the  mixture 
grow  cold. 

Ediub. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half  ; 

Chio  or  Stralburgh  turpentine,  a 
pound  and  a half ; 

Ballam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a gen- 
tle fire,  then  add  the  turpentine  ; 
and,  having  taken  them  Ironi  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping  them 
continually  flirring  till  grown 
cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 

than 
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than  red  faunders,  though  on  an- 
other account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
diflolved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  haemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
inteftines,  dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  and  afthmas.  The 
dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drams.  It  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conferve  of  rofes,  as  directed 
hereafter.  Some  have  likewife  ap- 
plied it  externally,  for  deterging 
and  incarnating  recent  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic  balfam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Exprefied  oil  of  nutmegs,  one 
ounce  ; 

Diftilled  oil  of  cloves, 

of  lavender, 

of  rofemary,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

of  amber,  half  a fcruple; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram. 
Liquefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a 
filver  vefl'el  : and,  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  dif- 
tilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the  part  and  comforting  the 
nerves ; and  to  be  fmelt  to,  for 
xefrefhing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
rits.  ijome  have  alfo  given  it  in- 
wardly as  a warm  cordial,  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyflem.  There  are  abun- 
dance of  preparations  of  this  kind 
l 
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in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  com- 
pofed  each  of  only  one  eflential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefs- 
ed  oil  of  nutmegs  ; which  laft  is 
to  be  previoufly  freed  from  its  fla- 
vour (by  diftillation  with  water) 
that  the  fmell  of  the  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby.  In  the 
room  of  this  prepared  febaceous 
matter,  a mixture  of  white  wax 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed.  In 
the  practical  cbemijiry , a general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  under 
the  title  of 

Balsamum  odoriferum. 

An  odoriferous  balfam. 

Take  of 
Oil  olive. 

White  bees  wax,  each  two  ounces. 
Put  the  oil  into  a China  bafon,  pla- 
ced in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  flice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted  : then  remove  the 
veflel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick- 
en, drop  in  four  drams  of  any 
odoriferous  eflential  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon-peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
rofemary,  &c.  or  of  a mixture 
of  two  or  three  of  the  oils  ; to 
which  may  be  added  one  dram 
of  eflence  of  ambergris,  which 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils  without  communicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conflantly  flirring,  that  they  may 
be  perfedtly  mixed  ; and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the  diflipation  of  the  eflential 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to 
refemble  in  this  refpect  alfo,  as 

well 
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well  as  in  fmelJ,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  elTentia!  oil,  you 
make  ufe  of,  was  drawn.  A little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the  paint- 
ers fap-green,  being  previoufly 
ground  with  the  oil  olive,  will  give 
a fine  green  ; a little  cinnabar,  a 
fcarlet;  turmeric,  a lemon  colour; 
Prufiian  blue,  a violet ; and  co- 
chineal, a fine  purplilh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 

P he  confection  called  Paulina . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Coitus,  or  in  its  Head  zedoary. 
Cinnamon, 

Long  pepper. 

Black  pepper, 

Storax,  ") 

Galbanum,  £ ftrained. 

Opium,  j 

Ruffian  caftor,  each  two  ounces ; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,'  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm  the  fyrup,  and  carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium,  firft  dif- 
folved  in  wine  : gradually  add 
this  mixture,  whilft  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  ftorax  and  galba- 
num  previoufiy  melted  together  ; 
and  afterwards  fprinkle  in  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

This  is  the  confectio  ar- 
chigenis  ofa  former  difpenfatory, 
brought  back  to  its  firft  form  and 
author.  It  is  a warm  opiate  medi- 
cine, and  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  pra&ice.  Thirty-two  grains  con- 
tain one  grain  of  opium. 

MITHR1DATIUM,  five  CON- 
FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 

Mithridate 7 or  the  confedion  of 
Damocrates . 


Loud . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  ; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drams  j 
Agaric, 

Indian  nard. 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muftard, 
Frankincenfe, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drams; 
Camels’  hay, 

Coftus,  or,  in  its  ftead,  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or,  in  its  ftead,  mace, 
Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypociftis, 

Storax,  ftrained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum,  ftrained, 

Opobalfam,  or,  in  its  ftead,  eX« 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs. 

Ruffian  caftor,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Poley  mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalfam,  or,  in  its  ftead,  cu* 
bebs. 

White  pepper. 

Candy  carrot  feed. 

Bdellium,  ftrained,  each  feveix 
drams  ; 

Celtic  nard. 

Gentian  root. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked. 
Sweet  fennel  feed. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Opium,  ftrained, each  five  drams; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 

Wild  Valerian  root, 

Anifeed, 

Sagapenum,  ftrained,  each  three 
drams  ; 

Meum  athamanticum, 

St.  John’s  wort. 

Acacia,  or,  in  its  ftead,  terra  Ja- 
ponica. 

Bellies 
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Bellies  of  flunks,  each  two  drams 
and  a half  ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  theweight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  dilfolved  in  wine  ; 
melt  the  Borax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine, and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 
in  another  veffel,  continually 
Birring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning.  With  thefe  fo 
melted  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firfl  byfpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a time. 
When  the  whole  is  grown  al- 
moit  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERIACA  ANDROMACHI. 
Venice  treacle. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a pound ; 
Long  pepper. 

Opium,  Brained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or,  in  its  Bead,  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 
two  ounces  j 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 

Scordium, 

Red  rofes, 

Navew  feeds, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Indian  nard. 

Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

CoBus,  or,  iq,  its  Bead,  zedoary. 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Cinquefoil  root. 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or,  in  its  Bead,  mace. 
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Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parlley  feed, 
Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine. 

Wild  valerian  root,  each  fix 
drams ; 

Gentian  root, 

Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

Poley  mountain  t 
St.  John’s  wort  >•  leaves, 
Groundpine  J 
Germander  tops,  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or,  in  its  fiead.cu- 
bebs, 

Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Bifliops  weed  -j 

Hartwort  i feeds. 

Treacle  muBard  J 
HypociBis, 

Acacia,  or,  in  its  Bead,  Japan 
earth. 

Gum  Arabic, 

Storax,  Brained, 

Sagapenum,  Brained, 

Terra  Lemnia,  or,  in  its  Bead, 
bole  armenic  or  French  bole. 
Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Small  (or,  in  its  Bead,  the  long) 
birthwort  root, 

Leffer  centaury  tops. 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum,  Brained, 

Ruffian  caBor, 

Jews  pitch,  or,  in  its  Bead,  white 
amber  prepared, 

Calamus  aromaticus,  each  two 
drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner  as 

directed 
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directed  in  making  the  mithri- 

date. 

These  celebrated  eleftaries  are 
almoft  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
/hops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofition,  which  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  former  £ges  brought  into 
vogue.  The  theriaca  is  a refor- 
mation of  mithridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  phyfician  to  Nero.  The 
mithridate  itfelf  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  1 he  firft 
publifhers  of  this  pompous  arca- 
num were  very  extravagant  in  their 
commendations  of  its  virtues  ; the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confift  in  its  being  a moft  powerful 
prefervative  againft  all  kinds  of 
venom.  Whoever  took  a proper 
quantity  in  a morning,  was  en- 
fured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day.  'This  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  for- 
tified againft  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  eft  eft  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  afiiftance. 
But  the  notions  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifeftly  erroneous.  Before  ex- 
perience had  furnilhed  mankind 
with  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
fied  themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
pofitioris  which  fliould  counteraft 
their  effefts  ; accumulating  toge- 
ther all  thofe  fubftances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  poffeffed  of  any  de- 
gree of  alexiphai  mac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  phyficians. 
Yet  it  docs  not  appear,  that  they 
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were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
ion,  except  the  cicuta,  aconitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  beafts  ; and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  the  feveral  antidotes  fepa- 
rately,  the  compofitions  could  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expefted 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into  one 
form  could  make  a remedy  againft 
all  difeafes. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
thefe  medicines,  and  their  enor- 
mity in  point  of  compofition ; as 
they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma- 
terials, whofe  virtues,  though  great- 
ly prejudiced,  yet  are  not  deftroy- 
ed,  by  their  multiplicity  and  con- 
trariety ; the  compounds  have  been 
found, from  repeated  experience,  to 
produce  very  confiderable  effefts, 
as  warm  opiate  diaphoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perfiuities,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  virtues.  Yet,  as  the 
effefts  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  well  known,  fo  much 
regard  has  been  paid  to  ancient 
authority,  as  not  to  attempt  a re- 
formation of  that  kind.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  however  thought 
proper  to  retrench,  from  forms  ori- 
ginally complex,  all  fubfequent  ad- 
ditions that  have  crept  into  them. 
Neither  the  defeription  in  verfe  of 
the  elder  Andromachus,  nor  the 
profe  explanation  of  the  younger, 
make  any  mention  of  the  white 
pepper  afterwards  added  to  the  the- 
riaca ; and  the  orris  root,  in  the 
mithridate  of  a former  pharmaco- 
poeia, is  alfo  a fupernumerary  in- 
gredient, not  warranted  by  the 
original  : thefe  therefore  are  re- 
jefted.  Nor  is  the  afarum  in  mi- 
thridate grounded  on  any  good  au- 
thority : 
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thority  : the  verfe  it  is  taken  from, 
is  mutilated  and  corrupt;  and  the 
word  which  fome,  upon  conjecture 
only,  fuppofe  to  have  been  alarum, 
others,  alio  upon  conjecture,  chufe 
to  read  differently.  Till  fome 
emendation  ihail  be  better  found- 
ed than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fes,  this  iingle  fpecies  may  be  fafe- 
ly  paffed  over,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  defcriptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  this  particular  ; for 
they  either  omit  this  ingredient, 
and  others  allb,  or  abound  with 
additions. 

One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
medicines,  the  college  has  allow- 
ed themlelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
compofitions  are  found  both  cinna- 
mon and  cafia  lignea  ; and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galen’s  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up- 
on account  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  other  ; fo  that  to 
retain  the  cafia,  now  that  cinna- 
mon is  fo  common,  is  a blind  fol- 
lowing of  thefe  writers,  without 
any  attention  to  their  meaning. 
The  cafia  therefore  is  now  rejected, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  Galen  directs  to  be 
obferved  in  fubftituting  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  Indian  nard  ; that  the 
former  had  a place  in  thefe  compo- 
fitions, on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ; for  Galen 
exprefsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a material  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
pafi'ed  through  moil  of  the  editions 
of  our  pharmacopoeia.  This  is,  the 
fubllituting  of  Roman  vitriol  to  the 
ancient  chalcicis,  now  not  certainly 
known,  and  in  the  catalogue  of 
fimpleSj  deferibing  the  Roman  to 
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be  a blue  vitriol  ; whereas  the  Ita- 
lian writers  are  unanimous  it  is  a 
green  vitriol  ; and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effedls  of 
the  chalcitis,  which  was  certainly  a 
chalybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine 
its  black  colour.  What  has  chiefly 
occafioned  chalcitis  to  be  fuppofed 
a cupreous  vitriol,  leems  to  be  its 
name,  derived  from  , copper. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
vitriols  were  formerly  imagined  to 
proceed  from  copper,  and  were 
named  accordingly.  The  green  or 
martial  vitriols  are  flill  called  by 
the  Germans  kupff'er'uiaffer , and  by 
us  copperas.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other 
than  a native  martial  vitriol,  cal- 
cined by  the  heat  of  thofe  warm 
climates,  to  a degree  of  yellowifh. 
red  or  coppery  colour  : and  there- 
fore the  common  green  vitriol,  thus 
calcined  by  art,  very  properly  fup- 
plies  its  place. 

The  London  college  has  like- 
wife  fomewhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
paration of  thefe  medicines,  by 
omitting  the  troebifei  cypbeos  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  bedych>oi 
and  vipenni  for  the  theriaca  ; and 
inferring  their  ingredients,  after 
Zwoe!ffer*s  manner,  in  the  compo- 
fitions they  are  intended  for.  This 
is  done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly,  the  ingredients  in  thefe 
troches  uniting  with  thofe  in  the 
theriaca  itfelf,  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  number# 
equally  Ample  in  the  mithridate, 
it  was  neceflary  to  retrench  a few 
odd  grains  from  fome  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  make  a fmall  addition  to 
fome  others.  They  adjufted  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  troebifei  cypbeos  trom  the  origi- 
nal defeription  in  Galen  ; the 
numbers  in  our  former  pharmaco- 
poeia being  very  erroneous. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ing 
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ing  very  little  deference  to  antiqui- 
ty or  common  prejudice,  has  ven- 
tured at  length  to  difcard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques  ; and  has  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efficacy,  under  the  title  of 

, THERIACA  EDINENSIS. 

Edinburgh  theriaca . 

Edinb . , 

T ake  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces; 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces  ; 

Refin  of  guaicum,  four  ounces  ; 

Letter  cardamom  feeds,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Myrrh, 

Englilh  faffron. 

Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Rob  of  elder- berries,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  powders  ; 

Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  dittolve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into  an 

ele&ary. 

This  compofition  confifts  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubt- 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pe&ed  from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compofed  of  the 
lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Andromachus’s.  But  as  thefe  me- 
dicines have  for  a long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofe,  in  the  way  of  cataplafm,  the 
theriaca  Londinenjis  is  now  omitted, 
and  its  place  fupplied  by  a cata- 
plafm compofedof  a fewwell-chofen 
articles,  under  the  name  of  cata- 
flaj'ma  e cymino,  of  which  hereafter. 
For  internal  ufe,  none  of  the  tberi- 
acas  are  at  prefent  fo  much  regard- 
ed as  they  have  been  heretofore ; 
practitioners  having  introduced  in 
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their  room,  extemporaneous  bolufes 
of  Virginian  fnakeroot,  camphor, 
contrayerva,  and  the  like,  which 
anfwer  all  their  intentions;  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  may  be 
given  either  with  or  without  opium, 
an  ingredient  which  renders  the 
others  prejudicial  in  cafes  where 
they  might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compofi- 
tions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contain- 
ed in  four  drams  of  the  mithridate  ; 
in  three  fcruples,  fifteen  grains  of  the 
Venice  treacle  ; and  in  five  fcru- 
ples of  the  theriaca  Edinenjis.  The 
proportion  of  opium  will  vary  a 
little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept;  their  moifture 
by  degrees  exhaling,  ib  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  ftionger  of  the  opi- 
um, than  an  equal  weight  was  at 
firft.  A change  of  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  falfely  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients  ; by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which  * 
would  render  the  proportion  of  •> 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre-  | 
carious.  The  intention  of  diflolv-  1 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleftaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  withJ 
the  reft. 
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PHILONIUM  LONDINENSE. 1 


London  philonium. 


Land, 

Take  of 

White  pepper. 
Ginger, 


Caraway 
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bv  more  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  The  celebrated 
alexipharmics,  mithridate,  and  che- 
riaca,  have  oftentimes  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  have  converted  a com- 
mon cold  into  a high  fever,  have 
raifed  flight  febrile  complaints  in- 
to a malignant  fever.  However 
ftrongly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  be  recommended  for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoting 
fweat,  expelling  malignity,  &c. 
the  utmoft  caution  is  requifite  in 
the  ufe  of  them.  The  cafes  which 
demand  their  afliftance,  are  much 
lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 


Chap.  5.  Elect aries. 

Caraway  feeds,  each  two  ounces;  terwards  followed 
Strained  opium,  fix  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confiflence  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Heat  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with  it  the  opium,  previoufly 
diflolved  in  wine  ; then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the 
philonium  deferibed  by  Galen,  which 
was  received  in  our  preceding  phar- 
macopoeias with  the  addition  of 
fome  fuperfiuous  ingredients,  and 
diltinguifhed,  but  not  very  proper- 
ly, by  the  epithet  Romanum.  The 
additional  articles,  and  fome  un- 
neceflary  ones  that  were  in  the  ori- 
ginal, are  fere  omitted,  and  the 
quantities  of  the  other  varied,  fo 
as  to  preferve  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  opium  to  the  whole,  as  in 
our  laft  pharmacopoeia.  Thirty- 
fix  grains  of  the  compofition  con- 
tain one  grain  of  opium. 

TfiE  mithridate,  theriaca,  diaf- 
cordium,  confettio  Paulina,  and 
philonium,  are  the  only  compofi- 
tions  now  remaining,  of  what  have 
been  called  the  officinal  capitals. 

They  are  all  medicines  of  great 
power  ; and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  applicable,  by  the  judi- 
cious phyfician,  to  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  im- 
prudent ufe  has  often  been  produc- 
tive of  mifehievous  confequences. 

It  has  been  cuflamary  among  nurfes, 
and  others,  to  give  diaicordium 
to  children,  to  eafe  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  procure  fleep  : in- 
tentions which  it  effedlually  an- 
fwers,  but  at  the  fame  time  never 
fails  to  bring  on  a coftive  habit, 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes. 

This  medicine  has  likewife  been 
too  unwarily  given  for  reflraining 
fluxes  j whofe  fupprefiion  was  afc 


Electarium  acidum. 

Acid  ele clary. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  woodforrel,  one 
ounce  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  half  an  ounce; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  give  a grate- 
ful acidity ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
the  confidence  of  a foft  elec- 
tar  v. 

J f 

This  grateful  acid  compofition 
is  an  ufeful  refrigerant  and  anti- 
feptic  in  different  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory and  putrid  diforders. 

Electarium  alexeterium. 

Alexeterial  cleft  ary. 

Take  of 

Confedtion  of  kermes,  one  dram; 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams  ; 

CGntrayerva  root, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  into  the  con- 
fluence of  an  eledlary. 

This  is  a moderately  warm  cle'' 

Q_q  ta 
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ta'rv,  contrived  by  Boerhaave  for 
railing  and  recruiting  the  ftrength 
in  low  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is 
funk,  and  the  patient  languid  and 
dejeded.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a fmall  nutmeg  every 
four  or  five  hours,  with  any  pro- 
per julep. 

Electa  r i jum  alt  era  ns, 
Alterative  elect  ary. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigated, 
three  drams  ; 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  two  drams  ; 
Oil  of  faflafras,  fix  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  together  ; and, 
having  mixed  thele  with  the  oil 
(dropt  on  a little  fugar)  and  the 
conferve,  let  the  whole  be  foften- 
ed  with  the  fyrup  into  a due  con- 
fidence, 

This  medicine  is  ufed  againft 
Cutaneous  foulneffes,  obftrudions 
of  the  glands,  and  impurities  of 
the  blood  and  juices.  Difpenfatory 
writers  in  general  lay  the  princi- 
pal flrefs,  in  compofitions  of  this 
kind,  upon  the  calx,  ceruffe,  or  cin- 
nabar of  antimony,  preparations 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  crude 
mineral,  and  very  ill  deferve  the 
great  charader  which  has  been  ufu- 
ally  given  of  them.  The  bulk  of  a 
fmall  nutmeg  of  this  eledary  may 
be  taken  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a little  of  the  Ample  or 
compound  lime-water. 

I 

EleCTARIUM  ANTIEPILEPTI- 
CUM. 

Anti  epileptic  eledary. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Wild  valerian  ropt,  two  drams  $ 
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Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eledary. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre- 
quently prefcribed  by  Dr.  Mead, 
in  epileptic  cafes,  with  fuccefs.  He 
direds  one  dram  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together ; after  which,  to 
confirm  the  cure  and  prevent  a re- 
lape,  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed, for  three  or  four  days,  before 
every  new  and  full  moon  for  a con- 
flderable  time, 

Electarivm  antidysente- 

RICUM. 

Antiayfenteric  eledary. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drams  ; 

Spermaceti,  two  drams  ; 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Let  the  wax  and  fpermaceti  be 

melted  in  the  oil,  over  a gentle 

fire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 

conferve  and  fyrup. 

Where  fliarp  irritating  humours 
have  eroded  the  inteftines,  and 
laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  this  foft  healing  eledary 
is  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes  of  long  Handing,  con- 
traded  in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reftringent  kind,  have  been  re- 
moved by  this,  which  fupplies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the 
excoriations,  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
monious humours. 

ElECTARIUM  A ROM ATI CUM. 

Aromatic  eledary . 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpecies,  one  dram 
and  a half ; 


Conferva 


Chcip* 

Conferve  of  lavender,  two  ounces; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  an  eleCtary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conltitution.  The  bulk 
of  a fmall  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day  with  a 
glafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
liquor,  after  it. 

ElECTARIUM  BAI.SAMICUM. 
Balfamic  elettary. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 
Locatelli’s  balfam,  one  ounce. 
Diffolve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 
the  conferve. 

This  eleCtary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bread  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  of  fuppura- 
tion  in  the  flomach,  which  fome- 
times  happens  after  dyfenteries ; 
and  where  there  is  an  erofion  or 
rupture  of  the  blood-veffels,  as  in 
haemoptoes.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
bulk  of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  for 
a dofe,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Electarium  chalybeatum. 

Chalybeate  tied  ary. 

Take  of  i. 

Salt  of  Heel,  one  dram  ; 

Candied  nutmegs. 

Candied  ginger,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops  ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  one 
ounce  ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into 
an  eleCtary. 

Take  of  2. 

Ruft  of  fteel,  or  Heel  prepared 
with  fulphur,  fix  drams  ; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce  j 
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Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three 
ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a pro- 
per confidence. 

These  elegant  chalybeate  medi- 
cines are  given  not  only  in  ca- 
chectic and  chlorotic  cafes,  and 
menltrual  obftruCtions ; but  like- 
wife  in  low  hyfteric,  and  melan- 
cholic diforders  ; and  for  warm- 
ing and  invigorating  the  habit  in 
great  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
ftitution.  In  either  of  thefe  inten- 
tions, the  bulk  of  a fmall  nutmeg  is 
to  be  taken  twice  a day,  and  its 
effedts  promoted  by  moderate  exer- 
cife. 

Electarium  deobstruens, 
Deobjlruent  elettary. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Hard  foap,  each  a dram  ; 

Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  the  other 
ingredients  into  the  confidence 
of  an  eleCtary. 

Where  the  bread  is  oppreffed 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifcera 
obftruCted,  this  eleCtary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day  to  the 
bulk  of  a fmall  nutmeg  at  a time. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

Electarium  adgonorrhoe am, 
Elefiary  for  a gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  1 1. 

Lenitive  eleCtary,  three  ounces  ; 

Jalap,  three  drams  ; 

Nitre,  one  dram  and  a half  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  an 
eleCtary  * 

Qjl  1 Take 


EleEiaries. 
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Take  of  2* 

Lenitive  ele&ary,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  copaiva,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  guaiacum, 

]\Titre,  each  one  ounce  j 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a proper 
confidence  for  an  electary. 

These  compofitions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
pitals  j the  firlt  as  a cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
don of  the  urinary  paffages,  which 
always  accompany  a virulent  go- 
norrhoea. In  this  intention,  a dram 
and  a half  is  directed  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.  T.  he 
fecond  is  defigned  for  lengthen- 
ing the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation have  ceafed  : the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Electarium  e cummi 

GUAI  ACO. 

EleSary  of  gum  guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Canella  alba,  each  fix  drams; 
Cpnfervc  of  feurvy-grafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a pro- 
per confidence. 

Tn  chronical  rheymatifms,  pains, 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  this  warm  flimuladng  elec- 
tary may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a nutmeg  twice  a day. 


Electarium  ex  hellebqro 

KICRO. 

Eleciary  of  black  hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Extradt  of  favin. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufiicient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This  eledlary  is  employed  in  one 
of  our  hofpitals  for  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  ute- 
rus : for  which  purpofe,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a medicine  of  great  pow- 
er. It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a dram  twice  a day. 

Electarium  incrassans. 

Incraffating  tleSiary. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Pulp  of  frefh  com  fry  root,  each, 
one  ounce  ; 

Confcrve  of  mallows,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  as  much 
"as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  the  confidence  of 
an  eledlary. 

This  eledlary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a chefnut,  three  or  four 
times  a day,  along  with  a milk 
diet,  for  incraffating  and  obtund- 
ing  thin  ferous  humours,  in  hedlic 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums,  and  in 
fluxes  and  heat  of  urine,  where  the 
natural  mucus  Qf  the  parts  is  abrad- 
ed. 

Electa- 


Chap.  5. 


Electarium  ad  nephriticos. 
Nephritic  eliElary. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledtary,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 
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cays  accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  {Emulated,  or  fluggilh  ftagnant 
juices  to  be  put  in  motion.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  oftener,  to  the 
bulk  of  a large  nutmeg  ; with  a 


Egglhells  prepared  [or  prepared  glafs  of  rich  wine,  or  any  piop^r 


oylierlhells]  half  an  ounce  ; 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufticient. 

DifTolve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the 
whole  together,  according  to  art, 
fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  eledtary. 

This  compofition,  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  is  con- 
trived for  cleanlingthe  urinary  paf- 
fages  in  nephritic  diforders.  Tur- 
pentine, properly  divided  by  earthy 
powders,  is  a fafe,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  of  the  moll  powerful  diu- 
retics that  can  in  thefe  cafes  be  ven- 
tured on.  The  rhubarb  and  laxa- 
tive eledtary  are  very  ufeful  addi- 
tions ; for  the  belly  ought  here  to 
be  always  kept  open,  though  the 
llronger  porgatives  are  very  impro- 
per. A dram  of  the  eledtary  may 
be  taken  once  bt  twice  a day,  along 
with  an  infufion  of  marlhmallow 
roots,  fweetened  with  a fpoonful 
of  honey. 


julep,  after  it. 

Electarium  e cortice  Peru- 
vi  a no. 

Elec! ary  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of  1. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Cafcarilla,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

2. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

3- 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  three  drams  j 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

4. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  drams  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 


Electarium  paralyticum. 
Paralytic  ele&ary. 

Take  of 

Mullard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
two  drams. 

Beat  the  muilard  feed  with  a little 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be 
prefied  through  a hair  fieve  ; 
then  mix  with  it  the  conferve 
and  the  fpirit. 

This  is  a very  efficacious  medi- 
cine for  paralytic  diforders,  tremors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 


5* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 

Alum,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

6. 

Take  of 

Extradl  of  Peruvian  bark,  one 
ounce  ; 

Extradl  of  logwood. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
confillence  of  an  eledtary. 

Qjq  3 All 
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All  thefe  compofitions  are  very 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten- 
tions for  which  they  are  defigned. 
The  firft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  affifted  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecond  and  third  are  given  in 
thofe  intermitte'nts,  which  happen 
in  cachedtic  habits,  and  perfons 
fubjedt  to  obftrudtions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  where  the  bark  by  itfelf,  on 
account  of  its  great  aftringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  The  fourth 
is  a good  ftrengthener  in  laxities  of 
the  folids  and  decays  of  conftitu- 
tion  ; and  the  fifth  a powerful 
ftyptic  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages, 
particularly  in  the  diabetes  and 
fluor  albus.  The  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  each  may  be  taken  at  a time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixth  is  a very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  tafte  ; the  fubftances  here  join- 
ed effedtually  covering  its  tafte, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  coin- 
cide with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  is  a very  elegant  and  plea- 
lant  one,  and  well  deferves  a place 
in  the  (hops.  It  may  either  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or 
eledtary,  in  the  dofe  of  a dram  or 
more  ; or  difl'olved  in  any  fuitable 
liquor  into  a draught. 

Electarium  purcans 

ACIDVM. 

An  acid  purgative  eleClary. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds  two  ounces; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams. 
Make  them  into  an  eledtary. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cooling  laxa- 
tive in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
ot  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  till  it  begins  to 


operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a day  occafionally  in 
dry  coftive  habits. 

Electarium  saponaceum. 

Saponaceous  ele Clary. 

Take  of 

Hard  Spaniffi  foap,  two  ounces  ; 

Pareira  brava,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  three  drams; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficienc 
quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This  eledtary. is  calculated  for 
jaundices  arifing  from  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary  dudts,  or  a vif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf.  Such  are 
thofe  which  inoft  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a whitifh 
or  affi-colour,  and  voided  with  diffi- 
culty. The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  a dram,  twice  a day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofition  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Some  have  recomtnend- 
ed  this  root,  as  a moft  powerful  at- 
tenuant,  in  a great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  whilft  others  look  upon  it  as 
not  fuperior,  if  equal,  to  the  com- 
mon aperient  roots.  The  fenfible 
qualities  of  the  pareira  difeover  lit- 
tle foundation  for  the  great  charac- 
ter given  of  it ; and  a competency 
of  fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet  , i 
wanting.  The  London  college  has 
not  received  it  into  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

Electarium  sistens. 

Binding  eleClary . 

Take  of 

The  japonic  confediion,  two 
ounces  ; 

Extradt  of  logwood,  one  ounce; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a proper 
confiftencc  for  an  eledtary. 

This 


Chap.  5. 

This  ele&ary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics.  See.  The  quan- 
tity of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

Electarium  e sulphure. 

Elect  ary  of fulphur. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  half  an 
ounce  { 

Lenitive  electary,  two  ounces  j 
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Syrup  of  mar  Aim  allows,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  an  elettary. 

This  eledtary  is  defigned  againft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftinguilh- 
ed  in  the  holpitals  by  the  title  of 
elettariutoi  batnorrhoidale.  Where 
the  diforder  is  accompanied  with 
febrile  or  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
fome  nitre  is  occafionally  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  drams',  to  the 
quantity  here  diredted.  It  may  be 
given  from  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 
at  a time. 


Ele 51 aries* 


1 


* 
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Medicinal  Competitions. 

CHAPTER  VI 


Part  IV. 


Lohochs . 


A Lohoch,  eclegma , lindlus,  or 
lambatt've , is  a foft  compound 
defigned  to  be  licked  or  flowly 
fwallowed  down,  of  a middle  con- 
fidence between  a fyrup  and  elec- 
tary, at  lead-  never  fo  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter. 

Thefe  preparations  are  generally 
compofed  of  exprefled  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  and  fimilar  fubllances. 
in  making  them,  the  fyrup  is  fird 
to  be  mixed  with  a little  fugar,  and 
then  brifkly  beaten  up  in  a mortar, 
with  the  oil;  which  will  thus  readily 
incorporate,  efpecially  if  the  fyrup 
be  of  the  acid  kind.  Two  ounces 
of  fyrup,  a dram  of  fugar,  and  an 
ounce  of  exprefled  oil,  form  a linc- 
tus  of  a due  confidence  ; which  may 
be  made  thicker  at  pleafure  by  add- 
ing more  oil,  of  thinner  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  fyrup. 

Any  oily  fubdance,  as  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  fpermaceti,  & c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  : 
and  indead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  pedlorals,  may  be  ufed  ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  (hops.  But 
the  form  at  bed  is  very  unfight'y 
and  difagreeable,  and  fubdances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo. 

' LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 
Common  lohoch. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce  ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lo- 

hcch. 


LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO. 

Starch  lohoch.  % 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Starch,  two  drams  ; 

Japan  earth,  one  dram  ; 

Balfamic  fyrup. 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a thin  fluid,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 
Lohoch  of  linf ted. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil, 

Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur  wafhed. 
White  fugar,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA. 

Lohoch  of  manna. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  violets,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  lohoch. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Caltile  foap,  one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  SPERMATE 
CETl. 

Lohoch  $f  fpermaceti. 

Bdnb, 
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Edinb, 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams  • 
Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpermaceti  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs.  Then 
add  the  oil  and  fyrup,  and  make 
them  into  a lohoch. 

Lohoch  ealsamicum, 
Baljamic  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs  ; and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 

Linctus  solutivus. 
Solutive  lohoch . 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce  ; 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

Oil  of  olive,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus  ; as  in  aphthae,  and  tick- 
ling coughs  from  defluxions  in  the 
firft  paflages.  For,  however  they 
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may  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  pedtorals, 
in  aft'e&ions  of  the  break  and 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed, 
that  their  emollient  lubricating 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  relief  in 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
flow  manner  in  which  they  are 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  wel! 
adapted  to  corrett  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  ; though 
the  free  ufe  of  fuch  unftuous  com* 
pofitions  is  foon  liable  to  pall  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  is  an 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
pra&ice  is  little  regarded. 

LlNCTU9  acidulus. 

Acidulous  linftus. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  two 
ounces  ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  four  fcru- 
ples,  or  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  give  a grateful  acidity. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  lindlus  is  of  a different  na- 
ture from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions, and  is  ufed  as  a light  reftrin- 
gent  and  detergent.  It  rather 
ftrengthens  than  relaxes  the  fto- 
mach, is  fufficiently  agreeable  in 
take,  and  of  a fine  red  colour. 


Lohochs. 


chap. 
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Medicinal  Competitions . 

CHAPTER  VII. 

TLmulJions . 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  liquors, 
by  the  mediation  of  fugar  and  fy- 
rups,  into  thick  unttuous  com- 
pounds. The  prefent  chapter  con- 
tains mixtures  of  oily,  refinous,  and 
ftmilar  bodies,  with  water,  in  a li- 
quid form,  of  a white  colour  re- 
fembling  milk,  and  hence  called 
emulfions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able fimple  diftilled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft  is,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  other  matter, 
united  with  the  aqueous  fluid  j and 
hence  they  poflefs  fome  (hare  of  the 
emollient  virtue  of  the  pure  oil  ; 
with  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not  apt 
to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  the 
heat  of  the  body,  which  the  pure 
oils  in  fome  inflammatory  cafes 
mav  do. 

Emulfions,  befides  their  ufe  as 
medicines  themfclves,  are  excellent 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftances  which 
cannot  otherwife  be  fo  conveniently 
taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  cam- 
phor, triturated' with  almonds,  rea- 
dily unites  with  water,  into  an 
emulfion,  and  in  this  form  is  con- 
veyed into  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
body,  with  ftifficient  efficacy  to  an- 
fwer  intentions  of  moment,  at  the 
fame  time  that  its  heat  and  pun- 
gency are  foftened  by  thg  un&uofity 
of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and 
other  flmilar  fubffances,  are  like- 
wife  rendered  mifcible  with  water, 
into  emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by 
the  intervention  of  mucilages.  The 
white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites  thefe 
bodies  alio  with  water,  but  lefs  ele- 
gantly. 


Several  of  the  gumtny  refins*  as 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh* 
and  others,  are  reducible  into  emul- 
fions by  trituration  with  water 
alone  ; their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  difloluble  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 

Common  emulfion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  on« 
ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined,  fugar,  fix  drams  j 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Difiolve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter warmed.  As  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  little  at  a time  upon 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firft 
beaten  together,  continuing  to 
grind  the  whole,  that  the  liquor 
may  grow  milky;  afterwhich.it 
is  to  be  pafied  through  a (trainer. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 

Bitter  almonds,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 
Blanch  the  almonds,  and  beat  them 
in  a (tone  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  them  the  water  ; and 
drain  off  the  liquor  ( 

If,  whilft  the  almonds  are  beating, 
two  ounces  of  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic  be  added,  the  preparation 
is  called  EMULSIO  ARABICA, 
the  Arabic  emulfion. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping  ; which  will  not 
only  render  the  emulfion  extremely 
unpleafant,  a circumflance  of  great 

confequence 
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confequence  in  a medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expeded  from  pre- 
parations of  this  clafs.  Thefe  li- 
quors are  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  diluting  and  obtunding  acrimo- 
nious humours  ; particularly  in  heat 
of  urine  and  ftranguries  arifing 
either  from  a natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of  can- 
tharides,  or  other  irritating  medi- 
cines. In  thefe  cafes,  they  are  to 
be  drunk  frequently,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a pint  or  more  at  a 
time. 

Some  have  ordered  emullions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procefs  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  floating 
diftind  upon  the  furface.  Acids, 
and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a like 
decompofiticn.  On  Handing  alfo 
for  fome  days,  without  addition, 
the  oily  matter  feparates,  and  rifes 
to  the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but 
in  that  of  a thick  cream.  Thefe 
experiments  prove  the  compofition 
of  the  emulfions  made  from  the 
oily  feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the 
fame  time  point  out  fome  cautions 
to  be  attended  to  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  ufe. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated  emuljion. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a dram  ; 

Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half 
a pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a flone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny- 
royal water.  Then  drain  the 
liquor,  and  difiolve  in  it  the  fu- 


This  is  a very  commodious  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor;  the 
unduous  quality  of  the  almonds  in 
great  meafure  covering  its  pun- 
gency. In  fevers  that  require  the 
afliftance  of  this  powerful  diapho- 
retic drug,  a fpoonful  of  the  emul- 
fion  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

LAC  AMMONIACI. 

M.ilk  of  arnmoniucum. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  two  drams  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Grind  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
water,  in  a mortar,  until  the  gum 
be  difl'olved. 

This  liquor  is  employed  for  at- 
tenuating tough  phlegm,  and  pro- 
moting expedoration,  in  the  hu- 
moural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ltrudions  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoon- 
fuls  twice  a day. 

Emulsio  purgans. 

A purging  emuljion. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two 
drams ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  dram  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a dram  ; 
Scammony,  ten  grains ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce. 

Difiolve  the  gum  in  the  cinnamon 
water,  and,  having  ground  the 
fcammony  with  almonds  and 
fugar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by  lit- 
tle at  a time,  continuing  to  grind 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  an  emulfion. 

This  emulfion  is  an  agreeable 
and  elfedual  purgative.  It  may 
be  prepared  with  different  propor- 
tions of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure  : 
other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 

jalap. 
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jalap,  may  be  fubflituted  to  the 
fcammony;  a proper  quantity  of 
any  fyrup  to  the  fugar ; and  to  the 
cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
water  that  may  be  more  acceptable : 
but  fpirituous  waters,  for  reafons 
already  mentioned,  have  no  place. 
Some  have  employed  an  infufion 
of  liquorice,  which  appears  to  be 
a very  proper  addition  in  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  almonds  in  correft- 
ing  the  irritating  power  of  the  pur- 
gative material. 

Emulsio  oleosa. 

Oily  emuljion. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint; 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  two  drams ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 
ounces; 

Pettoral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufed 
againft  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. Where  the  complaints  are 
of  long  Handing,  thefe  kinds  of  me- 
dicines have  no  place  ; nor  is  their 
ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long  con- 
tinued, as  they  relax  the  ftomach, 
pall  the  appetite,  and  increafe  the 
diforder. 

A much  more  elegant  oily  emul- 
fion, for  all  the  intentions  in  which 
the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of  cx- 
prefied  oils  is  wanted,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 
Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water.  Diflolvethegum 
in  the  water,  that  it  may  form 
a thick  mucilage;  to  which  add 
by  degrees  four  ounces  of  frelh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rubbing 
them  well  together  in  a mortar 
till  they  incorporate  into  a fmooth 
white  mafs.  Then  pour  in  by 


little  and  little,  continuing  the 
agitation,  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon water  ; to  which  may  be  ad- 
ded nutmeg  water,  rofe  water, 
and  fimple  fyrup,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 
eft  form  that  oils  can  be  givert  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  moreperfeft,  and 
the  oil  lefs  difpofed  to  feparate  on 
Handing,  than  in  the  emulfions  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Even  Hrong 
acids  added  to  the  emulfion,  pro- 
duce no  decompofition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form.  For  thefe,  as  we  have  obferv- 
ed  upon  another  occafion,  precipitate 
pure  gums  themfelves  from  water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 

Emuljion  of  fpermaceti. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fpermaceti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a mortar  till  they 
are  incorporated  intoathick  mafs, 
which  may  be  diluted  at  pleafure 
with  water,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpermaceti  draughts,  are  commonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of  eggs; 
and  the  emulfions,  fo  prepared,  are 
fufficiently  uniform.  Thofe  made 
with  mucilage,  as  here  directed, 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
lefs  difagreeable  in  tafle,  and  not 
liable  to  grow  rancid.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  fpermaceti  and  mucilage 
may  be  kept,  for  many  days,  in  a 
Hate  fit  for  being  diluted  by  gra- 
dual additions  of  water,  into  a 
fmooth  emulfion. 

EMULSIO  CUM  ARO. 

Emulfon  with  arum  root. 

Take  of 

Frefh  arum  root. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  drams  ; 

Spermaceti,  two  fcruples; 

Common 
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Common  water,  five  ounces  ; 
Nutmeg  water. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Diffolve  the  gum  Arabic,  with  a 
part  of  the  water,  into  a muci- 
lage, which  is  to  be  beaten  with 
the  fpermaceti  into  a fmooth 
pafte. 

To  this  add  the  arum  root,  pre- 
vioufly  beaten  by  itfelf  into  a 
pulp  ; and  rub  them  well  toge- 
ther that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  gradually  pour  in 
the  waters  and  the  fyrup. 


Fresh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  leall  in- 
convenience from  the  pungency, 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  fo  vio- 
lently affetts  the  mouth.  I have 
given  a fpoonful  of  the  emulfion 
every  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  gene- 
rally with  great  benefit.  The 
more  immediate  effeft  experienced 
from  it  was  that  of  warmings  the 
ftomach,  and  promoting  fweat, 
which  in  fome  inftances  it  did  pro- 
fufely. 
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Medicinal  Compofitions. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

juleps.  Mixtures , and  Draughts . 


BY  julep  is  commonly  under- 
flood,  an  agreeable  liquor, 
defigned  as  a vehicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drunk 
after  them,  or  taken  occafionally 
as  an  auxiliary.  In  this  light  their 
balls  is  generally  common  water,  or 
a fimple  dilfilled  water,  with  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  its  quantity  of  a 
diltilled  fpirituous  water  : this  mix- 
ture is  fvveetened  with  fugar,  or 
any  proper  fyrup,  or  acidulated 
with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or 
impregnated  with  other  medicines 
fuicable  to  the  intention  ; care  be- 
ing taken  that  thefe  additions  be 
fuch,  as  will  not  render  the  com- 
pound unfightly  or  unpalatable. 
The  quantity  ufually  dire&ed  at  a 
time,  in  common  prefeription,  is  fix 
or  eight  ounces,  to  be  taken  by 
fpoonfuls. 

A mixture,  more  ftriClly  fo  call- 
ed, receives  more  efficacious  mate- 
rials, whether  foluble  in  water,  as 
extraCls  or  falts,  or  indiffoluble,  as 
powders  ; more  regard  being  here 
had  to  the  medicinal  intention, 
than  to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatable- 
nefs  of  the  compound.  There  is 
indeed  no  precife  dillinClion  be- 
tween the  two ; the  fame  compo- 
lition  being  often  called  by  one  a 
julep,  and  by  another  a mixture; 
though,  in  general,  few  would  give 
the  name  of  julep  to  a very  disa- 
greeable liquor,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a very  pleafant  one. 

A draught  differs  from  a julep 
©r  mixture  only  in  being  preferibed 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dole. 

JULF.PUM  e CAMPHORA. 

'Julep  of  camphor* 


Land. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  firlt  with  a lit- 
tle rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft  ; and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed.  Then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a clofe  vcffel, 
and  laltly  pafs  it  through  a 
ltrainer. 

This  is  a more  eafy  and  effectual 
way  of  mingling  camphor  with 
aqueous  liquors,  than  grinding  it 
with  water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on 
fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa- 
ter, as  directed  in  a former  difpen- 
fatory,  and  in  other  books  of  phar- 
macy. Though  even  this  method 
is  liable  to  fome  inconveniencies ; 
part  of  the  camphor  exhaling,  un- 
lefs  an  extraordinary  deal  of  care  be 
taken,  upon  theaffufion  of  the  boil- 
ing water;  and  part  remaining  up- 
on the  flrainer.  The  julep  taftes 
flrong  of  the  camphor,  and  may  be 
given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug  is 
proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful 
or  two.  In  extemporaneous  pre- 
feription, vinegar  is  fometimes 
employed  inilead  of  water  ; this 
acid  not  only  rendering  the  julep 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ilomach,  but  likewife  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendering  it  ferviceable 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hot 
pungent  medicine  by  itfelf  would  be 
lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the  foU 
lowing  form  is  a very  elegant  one. 

JvLEPuy 
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JULEPUM  E CAMPHORA  ACE- 
TOSUM. 

Camphor  julep  with  vinegar. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a few 
drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the 
gum,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 
mucilage,  with  equal  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  rub  them  to- 
gether till  they  are  perfectly  mix- 
ed. To  this  mixture  add  by  de- 
grees the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
diffolved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the 
liquor  ; and  confequently  every 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  feven  eighths 
of  a grain  of  camphor  in  fubftance. 
The  fame  treatment  fucceeds  equal- 
ly when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
ftruum ; and  if  the  affiftance  of 
nitre  be  required,  this  alfo  may  be 
added  in  eicher  form. 

JULEPUM  e CRETE. 

Chalk  julep. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  fimilar  diforders  arifing 
from  acid  juices  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  gum 
is  to  give  a greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  fo  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fuf- 
pended. 


Coy 

JULEPUM  e MOSCI-IO. 

Mujk  julep. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damalk-rofe  water,  fix  ounces 
by  meafure ; 

Mulk,  twelve  grains; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mulk  to- 
gether, and  gradually  add  to 

them  the  rofe-water. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon 
theHysTERi  c julepwith  musk 
of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  is 
directed  by  that  author  ; and  in- 
deed this  more  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  mulk  than  rofe-water  : but 
as  the  former  is  fcarce  procurable 
in  perfe&ion,  the  latter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firft  ; on  Handing  a little  time, 
it  depofits  a brown  powder,  and  be- 
comes clear,  but  at  the  fame  time 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mulk 
with  two  or  three  drams  of  muci- 
lage of  gum  Arabic,  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  water,  as  dire&ed  in 
the  preceding  chapter  for  making 
emulfions.  By  means  of  the  gum, 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mulk  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water.  Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mulk, 
and  likewife  enable  water  to  keep 
fomewhat  more  of  the  mulk  dif- 
folved, than  it  would  otherwife  re- 
tain. The  following  compofition 
of  this  kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our 
hofpitals. 

JuLEPUM  MOSCHATUM. 

Mujk  julep. 

Take  of 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  dram 
and  a half ; 

Mulk,  fifteen  grains ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Grind  the  mu  Ik  with  the  fugar,  and 
then  mix  therewith  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

JULEPUM  ALEXIPHARMACUM. 

Alexipharmic  julep. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  two 
ounces  j 

Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  two 
drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

2 • 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  with 
vinegar,  two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JULEPUM  CARDIACUM. 
Cordial  julep. 

Take  of  i. 

.Simple  cinnamon  water. 

Simple  orange  peel  water,  each 
three  ounces ; 

Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mix  them  together. 

1 

2. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Cardamom  - feed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Syrup  of  faffron,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JULEPUM  CARMINATIVUM. 
Carminative  julep. 

Take  of  1.. 

Fennel-feed  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  clove  july-fiowers,  half 
an  ounce. 


2. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  - pepper  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Compound  anifeed  water,  two 
ounces; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 
Ounces ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JULEPUM  HYSTERICUM. 

Hyfteric  julep. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  pennyroyal  water, 

Caftor  water,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  pennyroyal  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  two  drams. 

2. 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Cardamom  - feed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Syrup  of  clove -july-flowfrs,  half 
an  ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Simple  pepper-mint  water,  two 
ounces; 

Tinfture  of  cardamoms. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  each  two  drams. 

JULEPUM  REFR1GERANS. 

A cooling  julep. 

Take  of 

Khenilh  wine,  five  ounces  ; 
Damafk-rofe  water,  two  ounces; 
Seville  orange  juice, 

Syrup  of  violets,  each  fix  drams. 

Julepum 
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JuLEPUM  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic  julep. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces; 
Spirituous  mint  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  two  drams. 

Take  of  2. 

Tincture  of  mint,  fix  ounces  ; 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

Take  of  3. 

Cinnamon  wacer,  fix  ounces; 
Nutmeg  water. 

Stomachic  tindure,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated.  Four  or  five  fpoon- 
fuls  of  either  may  be  taken  occa- 
fionally,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  anddilu- 
ters  of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following  julapia  are  ufed  in 
the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM  AMMONIACUM. 
Ammoniacum  julep. 

T ake  of 

Milk  of  ammoniacum,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  twice  a day,  in  coughs, 
althmas,  and  oppreffions  at  the 
breaft.  It  is  a mediqine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  but  not  a little 
unpleafant,  though  called  a julep 
in  the  hofpitals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JuLAPIUM  ANTIHYSTERIC  CM, 

Ant  ihyjl eric  julep . 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  foul-  ounces; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Tindure  of  caltor,  two  drams; 


Salt  of  hartffiorn,  ten  grains; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  this  compofition 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title.  The  dole  i two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

JULAPIUM  CARDIACUM. 

Cordial  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces ; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit, 

Tindure  of  faffron,  each  two 
drams ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a julep. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  depreffions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hvpochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
jed.  An  ounce,  or  two  fpoonfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

JULAPIUM  DIAPHORETICUX. 

Diaphoretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces; 

Salt  of  hartffiorn,  ten  grains  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  for  a julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  an- 
fwers  its  intention  more  effedually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than 
many  others  calculated  for  the  fame 
purpole.  Where  a copious  fweat 
is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rheumatic 
dileafes,  two  fpoonfuls  are  to  be 
taken  warm  in  bed  every  hour,  or 
two  hours,  till  the  fweat  break  out. 
If  warm  diluting  liquors  be  not 
afterwards  fufficient  to  keep  it  up, 
the  fame  medicine  is  to  be  occa- 
fionaliy  repeated. 

R r 
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JuLAPtUM  DIAPH0RETICUM 
ACI  DUM. 

Acid  diaphoretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 
Tincture  of  faft'ron,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  amber,  one  dram  ; 
White  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  acid  quality  of  this  dia- 
phoretic julep  adapts  it  more  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  diforders  in  which 
any  of  the  internal  parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurifies  and  peri- 
pneumonies.  It  is  given  in  the 
fame  dofe  as  the  preceding. 

JuLAPIVM  DIURF. TICUM. 
Diuretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Spiritof  Mindererus,  four  ounces; 
Compound  horferadilh  water, 
two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 


not  only  in  dropfies,  but  likewife 
in  inflammatory  diforders,  wherever 
this  falutary  fecretion  is  to  be  pro- 
moted. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  fpoonfuls,  thrice  a day. 

A dram  of  fpirit  of  amber  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julep, 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  feem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtue  : whatever  vir- 

tues the  /alt  of  amber  may  pofiefs 
(which  probably  are  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  fuppofed)  the  fpirit 
is  impregnated  therewith  in  an 
extremely  low  degree. 

JuLAPIUM  FOETIDUM. 

Fetid  julep. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  one  dram  and  a half ; • 
Rue  water,  fix  ounces ; 

Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Oil  of  hartlhorn,  twenty  drops ; 
White  fugar,  ten  drams. 

Rub  the  afafetida  in  the  rue  water 
till  it  diflolves;  and  having  dropt 
the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  mix  the 
whole  together. 


The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  faline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
either  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  paflages,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  We 
have  feen  before,  that  when  taken 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a power- 
ful fudorific;  efpecially  if  aflifted 
by  volatile  falts,  fmall  dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubitances  which 
tend  to  determine  its  adlion  to  the 
fkin.  If  the  patient  walk  about, 
in  a cool  air,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  moll  part  effectually, 
by  urine  : the  additions  here  join- 
ed to  it,  correfpond  with  this  inten- 
tion, and  promote  its  operation. 
As  this  medicine  excites  the  urinary 
difcharge,  without  heating  or  ir- 
ritating the  parts,  it  takes  place 


This  compofuion  is  not  a little  \ 
fetid  and  unfightly ; it  is  never-  | 
thelefs  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  i 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric 
diforders,  althmas,  and  other  ner-  -< 
vous  complaints  : the  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a day.  * 
It  is  fometimes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartlhorn. 


JULAPIUM  HYDRAGOGUM. 
Hyd>  agogue  julep. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  - flower  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 


Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  evrry 

two 
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two  hours,  till  it  take  fufficient 
effedt  as  a purgative  ; which  it 
generally  does  before  the  quantity 
here  prefcribed  has  been  made  ufe 
of.  Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  re- 
peated, proves  as  certain  and  pow- 
erful a cathartic,  as  it  does  an  eme- 
tic when  given  in  a larger  quantity 
at  once.  It  operates  neverthelefs, 
for  the  moft  part,  with  fufficient 
cafe. 

JuLAPIUM  SISTENS. 

Binding  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces ; 

Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 

Japonic  confedlion,  two  drams  ; 

Japan  earth,  in  powder,  one 
dram  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops  ; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

This  julep  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas  ; in 
which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eafes  the  gripes,  and 
reftrains  the  flux.  It  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  at  a 
time. 

Mistura  alexeteria. 

Alexeterial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar, 

Julep  of  camphor,  each  one 
ounce  and  a half; 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva,  four  fcruples ; 

Nitre,  two  fcruples  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  aired, 
common  inflammatory  fevers  fome- 
times  change  into  putrid  and  ma- 


lignant ones.  To  guard  againfl: 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon 
as  the  inflammation  begins  to 
abate,  or  the  pulfe  to  foften,  three 
or  four  fpoonfuls  of  this  alexiphar- 
mic  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours.  Camphor  feems  to 
anfwer  belt  when  thus  given  in  a 
liquid  form  ; and  to  be  mod  effi- 
cacious in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fyroptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro- 
moting a gentle  diaphorefi/. 

Mistura  anti d ysenterica. 

Ant idyfent eric  mixture. 

Take  of  i. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  feven 
ounces  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Ele&ary  of  fcordium  with  opium, 
half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Extraifl  of  logwood,  three  drams; 

Tindlure  of  japan  earth,  two 
drams  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Diflolve  the  extract  in  the  cinna- 
mon water,  and  then  add  the 

common  water  and  the  tindlure. 

In  recent  dyfenteries,  after  the 
neCeflary  evacuations,  a fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  thefe  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motion, 
or  once  in  four  or  five  hours.  If 
the  firft,  which  is  a mild  opiate, 
fail  of  procuring  reft,  it  is  a fign 
that  fome  of  the  corrupted  humours 
ftill  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  to  fupprefs  the 
flux.  Thefe  medicines  will  fome- 
times  likewife  take  place  in  the  laft 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
R r 2 negledt 
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neg'.c#  or  mifmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  ltrength  is  much 
impaired,  the  inteilines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villous  coat 
abraded  ; provided  there  be  nei- 
ther ichorqus  or  involuntary  llools, 
aphthae,  petechiae,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  brealt.  Rhubarb, 
and  thefe  altringents,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
the  putrid  humours  are  diflodged, 
the  ltrength  may  be  fupported,  and 
the  inteilines  braced.  See  Dr. 
Pringle’s  excellent  Obfervations  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  army,  page  254, 
Iff  feq.  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
full  and  fatisfa#ory  hiltory  of  the 
fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  dif- 
temper,  fo  frequent  and  fatal  in 
the  camp. 

MlSTURA  ANT1EMET1CA 
S A L I N A . 

Saline  antiemetic  mixture . 

Take  of 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a dram  ; 

Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed, not  only  for  the  purpofe 
exprefied  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  a faline  aperient  in  ifterical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

\ 

MlSTURA  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  four 
ounces  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Extra#  of  faffron,  one  fcruple  ; 

Confection  of  kermes,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

Ik  great  languors  and  depref- 


fions,  a fpoonful  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

MlSTURA  AD  PHTHISIN, 
Mixture  againjl  the  phtbijis. 
Take  of  1 . 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  aa 
ounce. 

Let  the  balfam  he  difiolved  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  2. 

Thebaic  extra#,  one  grain  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a dram. 
Mix  them  together  fora  bolus. 

Takeof  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  a dram  and 
a half ; 

Thebaic  tin#ure,  fifteen  drops  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams  ; 

Common  water,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

In  the  advanced  flate  of  a con- 
fumption,  we  may  dillinguilh  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occasioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea  ; which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  mucus,  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  latter  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
moll  painful  and  teazing  to  the 
patient.  The  firil  fort  requires 
baliamics,  if  the  ulcer  be  open, 
and  the  matter  can  be  expeftorated. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  firft  of  the 
above  mixtures,  is  a very  elegant 
and  effe#ual  formula  : two  fpoon- 
fu  Is  are  to  be  taken  at  a time, 
twice  a day.  If  the  balfam  purge, 
two  drams  of  the  paregoric  elixir, 

added 
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addecf  to  the  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture here  prefcribed,  will  prevent 
that  effett.  The  other  kind  of 
cough  can  only  be  palliated  by  in- 
craflants  ; and  for  that  purpofe,  the 
feo  nd  of  the  above  compofuions  is 
one  of  the  moll:  fuccelsful  medi- 
cines : the  conlerve  is  altogether 
fafe,  and  otherwife  well  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  but  of 
weak  virtues  : the  opiate  extract  is 
the  moll  efficacious  ingredient,  but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in  general  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to  ob- 
ftrutt  expeftoration.  Since  thefe 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  meafure 
corrected  bv  fquills  ; as  foon  as  the 
patient  begins  to  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights  from  coughing,  the  third 
mixture  may  be  given  at  bed-time. 
See  Pringle’s  Obfervations  on  the 
difeafes  of  the  army. 

^MlSTURA  E VALERIANA. 

Valerian  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  pepper-mint  water,  twelve 
ounces  ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 
one  ounce  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigos,  feems  to  anfwer  bet- 
ter, when  thus  exhibited  in  fub- 
ftance,  than  if  given  in  form  of 
tin&ure  or  infukon.  'The  liquors 
here  joined  to  it  excellently  coin- 
cide, and  by  their  warmth  and 
pungency  greatly  improve  its  vir- 
tues. Two  fpoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
ture may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day. 

Haustus  catharticus. 

Cathartic  draught . 


Take 'of  1. 

Scammony,  ten  grains; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  two  drams  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  fix  draths. 
Grind  the  fcammony  with  the  fpi- 
rit in  a glafs  mortar,  and  when 
perfectly  incorporated,  mix  in 
the  fyrnp. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ipecacuanha,  three  grains; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 
ounce  ; 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
flrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  mod 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for 
hydropic  cafes,  in  which  they  pro- 
cure copious  evacuations,  W'ithout 
weakening  or  fatiguing  the  patient 
fo  much  as  many  other  medicines  of 
this  kind. 

Haustus  catharticus 
salinus. 

Saline  cathartic  draught. 

Take  of 

Glauber’s  cathartic  fait, 

Manna,  each  fix  drams  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  ounces  ; 
Tinfture  of  cardamoms,  on£ 
dram. 

Diflolve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and  having  drained  off 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  tintture 
of  cardamoms. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  a- 
greeable  faline  purgative.  Tinflure 
of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the  beft 
additions  to  liquors  of  this  kind,  or 
to  the  purging  mineral  waters,  for 
rendering  them  acceptable  to  the 
ilomach. 

R r 3 
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Ha  U 8 T U 6 DTAPHORETICUS. 

Diaphoretic  draught. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given  with 
fafety,  and  often  with  great  bene- 
fit, in  the  beginning  of  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  after  bleeding  ; where 
theriaca,  and  other  warm  fub- 
ftances  ufually  employed,  if  they 
fail  in  bringing  out  a fvveat,  in- 
creafe  the  fever. 

Haustus  diureticus. 
Dieuretic  draught. 

Take  of  i . 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  dram  and 
a half ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  one  dram  (or 
one  dram  and  a half)  ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams ; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Spirituous  pepper-mint  water, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  dram. 
Let  the  fait  of  wormwood  and  le- 
mon juice  be  firft  mixed  together, 
and  then  add  to  them  the  other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; 
Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  dram  by 
meafure ; 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 


Take  of  4. 

Tindlure  of  cantharides,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fixxlrams; 

Simple  penny-royal  water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Simple  fv rup,  two  drams. 

Mix  them  together. 


The  two  firft  of  thefe  elegant 
and  efficacious  compofitions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
He  directs  them  to  be  taken  every 
night,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fvmptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
diuretics  is,  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  lto- 
mach,  but  likewife  enabled  more 
effectually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals  ; in 
which  the  former,  compofed  on  the 
fame  plan  with  the  two  preceding, 
isjultly  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
mitior  or  milder  ; and  the  latter, 
containing,  befides  the  faline  mat- 
ter, a moderate  dofe  of  cantharides, 
by  that  of  fortior  or  ftronger. 

Haustus  anodyno-diure- 
ticus. 


ft 


An  anodyne-diuretic  draught. 

Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a dram  ; 

Thebaic  tinfture,  forty  drops ; 

Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams  ; 

Syrup  of  rnarlhm allows,  one 
dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Though  praClitioners  have 

rarely 
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rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opium  intenfe,  and  the  urine  in  very  fmall 


in  drop  lies  ; yet,  in 


thofe  which 


arc  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the 
pain,  and  removing  the  ftriflure  of 
the  paflages,  which  painful  fenfa- 
tions  always  occafion,  proves  a me- 
dicine of  great  fervice,  and  notably 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge. 
Dr.  Mead  has  given  a remarkable 
inftance  of  the  good  cffe&s  of  the 
mixture  above  prefcribed,  in  a per- 
fon  labouring  under  an  afcites  and 
tympany  at  the  fame  time,  where 
the  pain  was  intolerable,  the  tfciril 


quantity.  The  ftronger  purgatives 
increafed  the  diftemper  ; foap,  al- 
kaline falts,  nitre,  and  other  diu- 
retics, were  tried  in  vain  : this 

draught  (when  the  patient  feemed 
to  be  beyond  any  afliftance  from 
medicine)  procured  ur.expefled  re- 
lief, not  only  a gentle  deep,  and 
truce  from  the  pain,  but  likewife  a 
copious  difcharge  of  urine.  By  re- 
peating the  medicine,  for  a little 
time,  every  eight  hours,  and  after- 
wards ufing  corroborants,  the  cure 
was  perfettly  completed. 
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Medicinal  Compofitions , 


Part  IV, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Lotions , Gar  gar  if  ms,  Injections,  &c. 


AQUA  ALUMINOSA 
BATE  AN  A. 

Bates's  alum  water. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Alum, 

White  vitriol,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  falcs  in  the  water  till  they 
are  diffolved,  let  the  folution 
fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  it 
through  paper. 

Bates  direfts  the  falts  to  be  firfi: 
powdered  and  melted  over  the  fire  ; 
but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fince 
the  melting  only  evaporates  the 
aqueous  parts,  which  are  retfored 
again  on  the  addition  of  the  water. 
7 his  liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds  ; 
and  for  removing  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, the  part  being  bathed  with 
it  hot,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
It  is  fometimes  likewife  employed 
as  a collyrium  ; and  as  an  injec- 
tion, in  the  gonorrhoea  and  fiuor 
albus,  when  not  accompanied  with 
virulence. 

AQUA  ALUMINOSA. 

Alum  water. 

Ldinb. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate. 
Alum,  each  two  drams  ; 

Water,  two'  pints. 

Let  the  fublimate  and  alum  be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water,  in  a glafs  veflel, 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the 


water ; then  fuffer  the  liquor  to 
fettle,  and  pour  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment. 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and  pian- 
tane  waters  for  common  water, 
which  is  equally  fit  for  thepurpofe. 
7 he  compofiticn  is  defigned  chief- 
ly for  cutaneous  puftules  and  ulce- 
rations. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 

Sapphire-coloured  water . 

Lend. 

■ Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 
pint  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 

Let  them  ftand  together,  in  a cop- 
per veffel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
have  acquired  a fapphire  colour. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 
pint  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  drams. 
Diffolve  the'  fait  in  the  lime-water, 
and  let  the  folution  Hand  in  a 
brafs  veffel,  until  it  have  acquired 
a blue  colour. 

This  water  is  much  in  ufe,  as  a 
detergent  of  foul  and  obftinate  ul- 
cers, and  for  taking  away  Ipecks  or 
films  in  the  eyes.  7'he  copper 
contributes  more  to  its  colour,  than 
to  its  medicinal  efficacy  : for  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  diffolved  is 
extremely  minute. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
CyERULEA. 

Blue  vitriolic  water. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces  ; 

Alum, 

Strong  fpirit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 
each  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  diflolved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Blue  vitriol. 

Alum,  each  three  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  till  they 
are  diflolved,  then  filter  the  li- 
quor, and  add  the  acid. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  ftyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  Hopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  other  external 
haemorrhages  : for  this  purpofe, 

cloths  or  doflils  are  to  be  dipt  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA  CAM- 
PHORATA. 

Camphorated  vitriolic  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  two  drams  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diflolved  ; and  after  the  feces 
have  fublided,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper, 


This  is  an  unfrugal  method  of 
managing  camphor,  the  greateil 
part  of  which  feparates  with  the 
feces  of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it 
remaining  fufpended  in  the  water. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  in  a pre- 
ceding edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, had  a preparation  under  the 
title  of  Aqjja  ophthalmic.*,  dif- 
fering little  othervvife  from  this 
than  in  the  quantity  of  water  be- 
ing greater,  and  in  ah  addition  of 
tutty  and  bole,  ingredients  w hich 
could  be  of  no  ufe,  as  not  being  fa- 
llible in  water,  and  fubfiding  from 
it  in  Handing.  They  have  there* 
fore  reduced  this  preparation  to 
the  following  more  Ample  form. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 

Vitriolic  water . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  fixteen  grains  ; 
Water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fixteen 
drops. 

Diflolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water; 
afterwards  add  the  acid,  and 
filter. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  folutions  of  white 
vitriol  are  very  ufeful  applications  : 
the  (lighter  inflammations  will  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  medicine  with- 
out any  other  afliftance  : in  the 
more  violent  ones,  venaefedion  and 
cathartics  are  to  be  premifed  to  its 
ufe. 

AQUA  PHAGEDiENICA. 

Phagedenic  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate, 
half  a dram. 

Let  a folution  be  made. 


Thu 
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This  is  defigned  for  wafhing  Boi!  them,  till  one  pint  be  wafted. 


and  cleanfing  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flelh.  It  is  for  moft  purpofes  ra- 
ther too  acrid  to  be  ufed  without 
dilution. 

GaRCARISMA  ASTR  I NGEKSi 
A/lringent  gar  gar  i/m. 

Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Alum,  one  dram  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 
till  the  liquor,  when  ftrained, 
will  amount  only  to  one  pint  ; 
to  which  add  the  alum  and  the 
honey. 

Gargarisma  commune. 
Common  pargarifn . 

Take  of 

Tin&ure  of  rofes,  one  pint  ; 
Honey  of  roles,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces ; 

Nitre,  one  dram  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together.  Where  acids 
are  requifite,  forty  drops  of  the 
weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added  to 
this  compofition. 

GaRCARISMA  DETERGENS. 
Detergent  gargari/m . 

Take  of 

Emollient  decodlion,  one  pint; 
Tindlure  of  myrrh,  one  ounce  j 
Honey,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 

Ga  rgarisma  emolliens. 
Emollient  gargari/m . 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Figs,  four  in  number  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 


and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

These  liquors  are  ufed  for  wa/h- 
ing  the  mouth  and  fauces;  the  firft, 
where  the  parts  are  extremely  re- 
laxed ; the  fecond  and  third,  where 
ulcerations  require  to  be  deterged, 
or  the  excretion  of  thick  vifeid  fa- 
liva  promoted  ; and  the  fourth, 
where  the  mouth  is  dry,  parched, 
and  rigid,  to  moiften  and  foften  it. 
In  forne  cafes,  volatile  fpirits  may 
be  advantageoufly  joined  to  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations.  Dr.  Pringle 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  llrangulation  of  the 
fauces,  he  has  cbferved  little  bene- 
fit arifi.ng  from  the  common  gar- 
gles ; that  fuch  as  were  of  an  acid 
nature  Teemed  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  contracting  the  emunCto- 
ries  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and 
thickening  thefe  humours ; that  the 
decodtion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
feemed  to  have  a contrary  effedt, 
efpecially  if  fome  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac was  added,  bv  which  the 
faliva  was  made  thinner,  and  the 
glands  brought  to  fecrete  more 
freely  ; a circum  fiance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

Enema  de  amylo. 

Starch  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Geliy  of  fiarch,  four  ounces  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Liquefy  the  gelly  overa  gentle  fire, 
and  then  mix  in  the  oil.  Forty  j 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  are 
fometimes  added. 

Enema  a n o d y n v m , five 

OFIATUM. 

Anodyne , or  opiate  gly/ler. 

Take  of 

Jnfufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces  ; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 

Or, 

Miftton  broth,  live  ounces  ; 

Thebaic 
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Thebaic  extratt,  three  grains. 

Enema  anticolicum. 
Glyjier  againji  the  colic. 

Take  of 

Common  decoction,  half  a pint ; 
Tinttura  facra,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  one  dram  ; 

Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringens. 
AJiringent  glyjier. 

Take  of 

' Lime-water,  ten  ounces  ; 

Japonic  confection,  half  an 
, ounce. 

Mix  them  together  for  a glyfter,  of 
which  one  half  is  to  be  injected 
at  a time. 

Enema  astringens 

BALSAM1CU  M. 

AJlringent  kalfamic  gljjier. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going half  an  ounce  of  Locatelli’s 
' balfam,  diflolved  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

Enema  commune. 

Common  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Common  decoCtion,  twelve  oun- 
ces ; 

Lenitive  eleCtary,  one  ounce; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  domesticum. 
Domejiic  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Cows’  milk,  half  a pint  ; 

Brown  fugar. 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emolliens. 
Emollient  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half; 


Cows’  milk,  half  a pound. 

Let  the  oil  be  beaten  up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add 
the  milk. 

Enema  foetidum. 

Fetid  glyfter. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  two  drams  ; 

Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  an  Ounce; 

Oil  olive,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  half  a dram  ; 
Water,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a pint  be  waded. 
Then  drain  off  the  remaining 
decoftion,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafetida  and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
direfled,  is  to  be  injeCted  at  a 
time. 

Enema  purcans. 

Purging  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Common  deco&ion,  half  a pint  ; 
White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  terebinthinatum. 
Turpentine  glyjier. 

Take  of 

Common  decoClion,  ten  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine  (diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  compofitions 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  their 
titles.  The  ftarch,  anodyne,  emol- 
lient, and  adringent  glyders,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  al- 
vine  flaxes,  to  flrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them  from 
being1  corroded  by  the  acrimonious 
humours,  to  heal  their  exulcera- 
tions. 
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tions,  and  cafe  the  pains  which  ac- 
company thefe  diforders.  The  tur- 
pentine glyfter  is  injeded  in  nephri- 
tic caies  ; the  fetid  in  hyfteric  ones. 
The  others  are  calculated  for  un- 
loading the  inteftines  of  their  con- 
tents, where  the  exhibition  of  pur- 
gatives in  other  forms  is  improper, 
or  unfafe.  Glyfters  have  been  look- 
ed upon  by  fome  as  mere  topical 
applications,  whofe  operation  was 
confined  to  the  inteftine,  into  which 
they  are  received.  But  experience 
has  {hewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their 
adion  is  extended  much  further. 
Thus  the  turpentine  glyfter  pro- 
motes the  difcharge  by  the  kidneys, 
and  communicates  to  the  urine  a 
violet  fmell ; and  che  anodyne  glyf- 
ter proves  narcotic,  as  if  a moderate 
dofe  of  opium  had  been  fwallowed. 
Perfons  have  been  inebriated  by 
fpirituous  glyfters ; and  fome  affirm, 
that  life  has  been  fupported  for  fe- 
veral  days,  by  thofe  of  a nutritious 
kind. 

Injectio  balsamica* 
Baljamic  injeftion. 


Compojitions . 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  half  au 
ounce ; 

Lime-weter,  fix  ounces  ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
wi-th  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; and 
then  gradually  add  the  lime- 
water  and  honey. 

Injectio  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  injeBion, 

Take  cf 
Quickfilver, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Rofe-water,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam, till  they  be  perfectly  in- 
corporated ; then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after- 
wards add  the  rofe-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration are  defigned  to  be  injeded 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rheeas,  for  cleanfing  and  deterging 
the  parts. 

J.a 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Plajlers. 


PLASTERS  are  compofed  chief- 
ly of  oily  and  undtuous  fub- 
ftances,  united  with  powders,  into 
luch  a confiltence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold, 
without  flicking  to  the  fingers;  that 
it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a fmall 
heat  ; and  that  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  b&th  to  the  part 
on  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  the 
fubftance  on  which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is  however  a difference  in 
the  confidence  of  pladers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied  : thus,  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  the  bread  and  domach, 
fliouid  be  very  foft  and  yielding  ; 
whilft  thofe  deligned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhefive. 
An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  any  proper  powder,  will  make  a 
plaller  of  the  fird  confidence  ; for 
a hard  one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax, 
and  half  an  ounce  more  of  powder, 
may  be  added.  Pladers  may  like- 
wife  be  made  of  refins,  gummy  re- 
iins,  &c.  without  wax,  especially  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription  : for 

odicinals,  thefe  compofitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaf- 
ters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plader. 
The  co&ion  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almofl  crifp,  with  care  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  contract- 
ing a black  colour  : after  which 


the  liquid  was  drained  off,  and  fet 
on  the  lire  again  til!  all  the  aque- 
ous moidure  had  exhaled.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  quali- 
ties, even  relative  to  their  ufe  in  a 
fluid  ftate  : much  lefs  can  pladers, 
made  with  fuch  oils,  receive  any  con- 
fiderable  efficacy  from  the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a plader  of  an 
excellent  confidence,  and  which 
makes  a proper  bafis  for  feveral 
other  pladers. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compo- 
fitions, a quantity  of  water  mud 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plader 
from  burning  and  growing  black. 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  mult 
be  previoufly  made  hot  : for  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator.  This  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  the 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plader 
be  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 

Anodyne  plajler . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces  ; 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Galbanum,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces; 

Black  foap,  four  ounces. 

Melt  the  refin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther ; then  add  the  powdered 

feeds 
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feeds  and  the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a plafter. 

This  plafter  fometimes  gives 
eafe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  effedt  by 
preventing  the  afflux  of  humours  to 
the  part,  and  putting  in  motion 
and  repelling  fuch  as  already  ltag- 
nate  there. 

EMPLASTRUM  ANTIHYS- 
TERICUM. 

Antihyjleric  plajler. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter, 

Afafetida,  drained,  of  each  two 
parts ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Galbanum,  drained,  of  each  one 
part. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ; and 
fometimes  with  good  effedt;. 

EMPLASTRUM  ATTRA- 
HENS. 

Drawing  plajler . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds ; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a drainer. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
plafter  for  the  purpofe  exprefl'ed  in 
its  title.  It  is  calculated  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  melilot  plafter  : 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  em- 
ployed for  the  drefling  of  blifters, 
has  been  continually  complained 
of.  This  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  refin  contained  in  it, 
which  is  here  for  that  reafon  re- 
trenched. It  fhould  feem  that, 
when  defigned  only  for  drelflng 
blifters,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
2 


continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plaftersof  any 
kind  are  not  very  proper  for  this 
purpofe : their  confidence  makes 
them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  adhefive- 
nefs  renders  taking  them  off  pain- 
ful. Cerates,  which  are  fofter  and 
lefs  adhefive,  appear  much  more 
eligible.  The  ceratum  album  will 
ferve  for  general  ufe  : and,  for  fome 
particular  purpofes,  the  ceratum  ci - 
trinum  may  be  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

Wax  plajler . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts ; 

Mutton  fuet. 

White  refin,  of  each  two  parts. 

This  plafter  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  refin  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEPHA- 
LICUM. 

Cephalic  plajler. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 
Soft  labdanum,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces; 
The  exprefl'ed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax  to- 
gether ; then  add,  firft  the  lab- 
danum, and  afterwards  the  oil  of 
mace. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

T acamahaca  in  powder, 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drams  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 

Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 

that 
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that  a placer  may  be  formed. 
When  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  grown  almoft 
cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 

These  plafters  are  applied,  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  that  an  inveterate 
rheumatifm  in  the  temples,  which 
at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and 
occafioned  intolerable  pain,  was 
completely  cured  in  two  days  by  a 
plailer  of  this  kind  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  opium)  applied  to 
the  part,  after  many  ether  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  adds, 
that  alarge  quantity  of  liquid  matter 
exuded  under  the  plailer,  in  drops, 
which  were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode 
the  cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA, 
cum  AMMONIACO. 
Plajler  of  hemlock , with  am- 
moniacum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 
ounces  ; 

G urn  ammoniacum,  eight  ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  difl'olve  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  to  this  folution,  and 
having  (trained  the  mixture,  boil 
it  to  the  confidence  of  a plailer. 

This  plader  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a powerful  cooler  and 
difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againil  fwelhngs  of  the 
fpleen  and  diftentions  of  the  hy- 
pochondres.  For  fome  time  pad, 
it  has  been  among  us  entirely  neg- 
letted  ; and  hence  the  London  col- 
lege, at  a late  revifal  of  tl&ir  phar- 
macopoeia, omitted  it.  But  the 
high  refolvent  power  which  Dr. 
Stork  has  difeovered  in  hemlock, 
and  which  he  found  it  to  exert  in 
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this  as  well  as  in  other  forms,  en- 
title it  to  further  trials.  The  plaf- 
ter  appears  very  well  contrived,  and 
the  additional  ingredients  well 
chofen  for  allilling  the  efficacy  of 
the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 
Common  plajler , ttfually  called 
Diachylon. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  ; 

Litharge,  ground  into  a mod 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds.  • 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  dirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confidence  of  a 
plader.  If  all  the  water  Ihould  be 
confumed  before  this  happens, 
add  fome  more  water  previoufly 
made  hot. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  fix  pints  ; 

Litharge,  three  pounds. 

Boil  them  into  a plailer. 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefles  (hould 
be  gentle,  and  the  matter  kept  con- 
tinually dirring,  other  wife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  vef- 
fel.  If  the  compofition  prove  dif- 
coloured,  the  addition  of  a little 
white  lead  and  oil  will  improve  the 
colour. 

Thefe  plaflers  are  the  common 
application  in  excoriations  of  the 
Ikin,  flight  flelh  wounds,  and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  foft,  and 
fomewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from 
the  air,  which  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
posed in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plaf- 
ter.  Some  of  our  induflrious  me* 
dicine-makers  have  thought  thefe 
purpofes  might  be  anfwered  by  a 
cheaper  compofition,  and  accord- 
ingly have  added  a large  quantity 
of  common  whiting  and  hogs  lard. 

This, 
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This,  however,  is  by  no  means  al- 
lowable, not  only  as  it  does  not  flick 
fo  well,  but  like  wife  as  the  lard  is 
apt  to  grow  rancid  and  acrimo- 
nious. The  counterfeit  is  dif- 
tinguifhable  by  the  eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
ADHiESlYUM. 

Common  flicking  plafer . 

Lond.  \ 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a pound. 

Melt  the  common  plaller  over  a 
very  gentle  fire  ; then  add  the 
refin,  fir  It  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner  ; and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  platter  may  otherwife  be  made, 
by  taking,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon platter,  its  ingredients  oil 
and  litharge  ; and  adding  the 
reGn  a little  before  they  have 
come  to  the  due  confidence ; then 
continue  the  boiling,  till  the 
plafter  is  finilhed. 

It  turns  out  the  mod  elegant 
when  made  by  this  laft^method. 

EMPLASTRUM  ADtLESI- 
VUM. 

Sticking  plafer . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  five  parts  ; 
White  refin,  one  part. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives,  for  keeping  on  other 
dreiungs,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 

cum  GUMM1. 

. Common  plafter  with  gums. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Galbanum  drained,  eight  ounces; 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  three  ounces. 
8 
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Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine, over  a gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re- 
duced to  powder:  then  gradu- 
ally mix  with  thefe  the  common 
platter,  previoufly  liquefied  by 
a very  gentle  heat. 

Or,  inttead  of  the  common  plafter 
already  made,  you  may  take  the 
oil  and  litharge  boiled  together. 
As  foon  as  thefe  unite,  before 
they  have  acquired  the  conflu- 
ence of  a plafter,  the  other  in- 
gredients are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM. 
Gum  plafer. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  platter,  eight  parts ; 
Gum  ammoniac,  drained, 
Galbanum,  drained. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  part. 

Both  thefe  platters  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives  ; par- 
ticularly in  abfeefies,  after  a pare 
of  the  matter  has  been  matu- 
rated and  difeharged,  for  fuppu- 
rating  or  difeuffing  the  remaining 
hard  part. 

EMPLASTRUM  CROCEUM, 
vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron  plafer , commonly  called 
Oxycroceum. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 
Galbanum, 

Tar,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Saffron,  rubbed  into  powder, 
two  ounces  ; 

Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  add  the 
tar  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a plaller. 

This  infrugal  and  injudicious 

compofition 
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compofition  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  efpe- 
cially  the  tendinous  ones  ; to  warm 
in  a great  degree  ; and  to  refolve 
and  difcufs  cold  tumours.  Tar  is 
now  introduced  as  an  ingedient,  in 
the  room  of  Venice  turpentine, 
myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM  e CYMINO. 

Cummin  plajier . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  wax. 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax ; then 
fprinkle  in  the  other  ingredients, 
firft  reduced  into  a powder,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together. 

This  plafter  Hands  recommended 
as  a moderately  warm  difcutient ; 
and  is  diretted  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogaltric  region,  for 
lengthening  the  vifcera,  and  ex- 
pelling flatulencies. 

EMPLASTRUM  DEFENSI- 
VUM. 

Defen  five  plajier. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  twenty - four 
parts;' 

White  refin,  fix  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  of  each  three  parts ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts. 
Rub  the  colcothar  with  the  oil,  and 
afterward  add  it  to  the  reft  when 
melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreflings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation,  and  a fluxion  of 
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humours ; which  however,  as  Mr- 
Sharp  very  juftly  oblerves,  plafters* 
on  account  of  their  confidence,  tend 
rather  to  bring  on  than  to  prevent. 

Emplastrum  e meliloto. 

Melilot  plajier. 

T ake  of 

Melilot  leaves,  frefti,  fix  pounds; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds  ; 

White  refin,  eight  pounds ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet  till 
it  is  almolt  crifp  ; then  ftrongly 
prefs  out  the  fuet,  and,  adding 
the  refin  and  wax,  boil  the  whole 
a little,  fo  as  to  make  a plafter. 

This  plafter  has  been  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  drefling  blifters : 
fee  Emplastrum  attrahens. 
The  London  college  have  diminilh- 
ed  the  quantity  of  refin,  to  ren- 
der the  compofition  lefs  irritat- 
ing ; and  likewife  omitted  the  herb, 
as  being  of  no  fignificancy  towards 
the  ufe  of  the  plafter,  and  of  a very 
difagreeable  feent;  a circumftance 
of  primary  confequence  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  cUforders,  where  freedom 
from  difturbance,  and  every  means 
that  can  contribute  to  quiet  reft, 
ought  by  all  poflible  endeavours  to 
be  procured  : not  to  mention  the 
mifehievous  adulterations  fometimes 
praftifed  in  this  plafter  with  irri- 
tating materials,  for  procuring  the 
green  colour,  which  is  made  its 
marketable  chara&eriftic,  morecom- 
pendioufly  than  by  the  deco&ion  of 
the  herb.  The  moft  certain  method 
of  difeovering  abufes  of  this  kind, 
is  to  put  a little  of  the  plafter  into 
fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ; if  it 
tinge  the  fpirit  blue,  we  may  be 
certain  it  is  adulterated.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  fubftituted  to  this 
plafter  the  emplajlrum  altrc.hens , 
and  the  Edinburgh  the  emplajlrum 
cerium. 

' S s 
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EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMONI- 
ACO  cum  MERCURIO. 
Plajier  of  ammmiacum  with 
mercury . 

Lo?ui. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  (trained, one 

pound  ; 

Quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
balfam  of  fulphur,  till  it  ceafe  to 
appear;  then,  having  melted  the 
ammoniacum,  add  it  gradually, 
a little  before  it  cools,  to  this 
mixture  ; and  let  the  whole  be 
perfe&ly  mingled  together. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter.  If  in  fome  cafes 
it  lhould  not  prove  adhefive  enough, 
the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
turpentine  will  readily  make  it  fo. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIO. 

Common  plajier  with  mercury. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

, Common  plafter,  one  pound; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM  e HYDRAR- 
GYRO,  five  CCERULEUM. 
Mercurial  plajier . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Olive  oil. 

White  refin,  of  each  one  part ; 
Quickfilver,  three  parts  ; 
Common  plafter,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  toge- 
ther, and  when  cold,  rub  the 
quickfilver  with  them  till  per- 
fectly incorporated ; then  add 


the  common  plafter  melted,  by 
degrees,  and  accurately  mix  the 
whole  together. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are 
looked  on  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difeutients,  adting  with  much 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, than  any  compofition  of  vege- 
table fubftances  alone  ; the  mercury 
exerting  itfelf  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree, and  being  fometimes  intro- 
duced into  the  habit  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  affeft  the  ^nouth. 
Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from 
a venereal  caufe,  nodes,  tophs,  and 
beginning  indurationsof  the  glands, 
are  faid  fometimes  to  yield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  e MINIO. 

Red  lead  plajier. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints ; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a mod  fub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after  the 
manner  directed  for  preparing 
the  common  plafter.  But  more 
water  is  here  required,  and  great- 
er care  is  necefiary  to  prevent 
the  compofition  from  burning 
and  growing  black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has 
an  inconvenience  of  not  flicking  fo 
well  ; and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com- 
pofition. 

EMPLASTRUM  DE  MINIO  CUM 
S A PONE. 

Red  lead  plajier  <with  foap. 

This  is  made  Dy  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plafter,  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moillure  is  eva- 
porated. 


Lond. 
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porated,  and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Spanilh  foap  cut  into 
thin  flices  : ftir  the  whole  ftrongly 
together,  until  the  foap  be  lique- 
fied, and  a plafter  formed  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Th  1 s is  much  efteemed  by  fome, 
for  difcuffing  gouty  tumours,  and 
the  juices  ftagnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtues  it  may  have,  dif- 
tindt  from  the  general  ones  of  the 
applications  of  this  clafs,  they  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  foap  ; and 
foap  in  the  form  of  plafters  does 
not  appear  to  exert  much  of  the  ef- 
ficacy which  it  does  in  forms  of  a 
fofter  confiitence. 

EMPLASTRUM  e MUCILAGI- 
N1BUS.  - 

Plajler  of  mucilages. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces; 

Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a pint  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  llrained,  half 
a pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
turpentine  ; and  having,  in  ano- 
ther veflel,  liquefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 

Some  have  been  accuflomed  to 
ufe,  inftead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,  flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds.  And  poflibly  this 
fubllitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  ; for  the  oil  of  muci- 
lages, genuinely  made,  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in- 
gredients, except  that  part  of  the 
fenugreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla- 
vour refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma- 
terials ferving  only  to  provide  it 
with  a name. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  plafter. 


Take  of 

Common  plafter,  two  pounds; 
Frankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 


Melt  the  common  plafter,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  re- 
duced into  a powder. 

The  dragons  blood  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  will  not  be 
of  an  uniform  colour. 


This  is  a reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  injudicious  compofition 
deferibed  in  our  preceding  pharma- 
copoeias, under  the  title  of  Em- 

PLASTRUM  AD  HERNiAM  ; and. 

though  far  the  moft  elegant  and 
Ample,  is  as  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pofe  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
this  kind.  If  conftantly  worn,  with, 
a proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil- 
dren, frequently  do  fervice  ; though 
perhaps  not  fo  much  from  any 
ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients, as  from  its  being  a foft, 
clofe,  and  adhefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters 
compofed  of  ityptic  medicines  con- 
ftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied;  but  on  no 
very  juft  foundation  ; for  plafters  in 
general  relax  rather  than  aftringe  ; 
the  unctuous  ingredients,  neceflary 
in  their  compofition,  counteracting 
and  deftroying  the  effeCt  of  the 
others. 


EMPLASTRUM  e SAPONE. 
plafter. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Hard  foap,  half  a pound. 

Having  melted  the  common  plafter, 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a plaf- 
ter. Take  care  not  to  let  it  grow 
too  cold,  before  you  form  it  into 
rolls,  for  then  it  will  prove  too 
brittle. 

$ s 2 
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This  plailer  differs  only  in  co- 
lour from  the  red  lead  platter,  with 
foap,  before  mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONA- 
CEUM. 

Saponaceous  plajler. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Common  platter,  four  parts ; 

Gum  plailer,  two  parts  ; 

Spanilh  foap,  fliaved  thin,  one 
part. 

Melt  the  plallers  together,  and  add 
the  foap  ; afterwards  boil  it  a lit- 
tle, that  it  may  make  an  em- 
plailer. 

EMPLASTRUM  STOMACHI- 
CUM. 

Stomach  plajler . 

Lord. 

Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces  ; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon, 

The  exprefied  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Effential  oil  of  mint,  one  dram. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it  firil  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat,  and  then  the 
oil  of  mace.  Afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint ; and  beat  them  together 
in  a warm  mortar,  into  a mafs, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofe 
vell'el. 

This  is  a very  elegant  llomach 
plailer.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  made  occafioDally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not 
fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  but  mo- 
• derately  adbefive,  fo  as  not  to  offend 
the  fkin  ; and  that  it  may  without 
difficulty  be  frequently  taken  off 
and  renewed,  which  thefe  forts  of 


applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  effect,  re- 
quire to  be. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yeilow  wax,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahaca  in  powder,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
Palm  oil,  fix  ounces  ; 

Expreffed  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  two  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 
the  palm  oil  ; then  removing  the 
mixture  from  the  fire,  add  the 
other  ingredients,  and  make  them 
into  a plailer  according  to  art. 

These  plallers  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  fiomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifeus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  heart- 
burn, See.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs.  The  pit  of  the  llomach 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferved, 
is  not  always  the  moll  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind.  If 
applied  to  the  five  lower  ribs  of 
the  left  fide,  towards  the  back,  the 
fiomach  will  in  general  receive  more 
benefit  from  them  ; for  it  appears 
from  anatomical  infpeftion,  that 
greatell  part  of  it  is  fnuated  there. 

EMPLASTRUM  VESICATO- 
RFUM. 

Bl'jlering  plajler , or  cpifpajlic 
plajler. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Drawing  plailer,  two  pounds ; 
Cantharides,  one  pound  ; 

Vinegar,  half  a pint. 

Melt  the  drawing  platler,  and  a 
little  before  it  grows  ftiff,  mix 
in  the  cantharides,  reduced  into 
a moll  fubtile  powder  ; then  add  1 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 


Edinb. 


Edinb. 
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Take  of 
Hogs  fat. 

Yellow  wax. 

White  refin, 

Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity. 

After  the  reft  are  melted,  remove 
them  from  the  fire,  and  add  the 
cantharides. 

Compound  cpifpaJUc  plajier . 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  eighteen  oun- 
ces ; 

Mull^rd  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Verdegris,  two  ounces  ; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together; 
then  add  the  turpentine  ; and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkie 
in  the  other  ingredients,  . firll 
powdered  and  mixed  together  ; 
keeping  them  continually  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  a plalter 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  bliftering  plallers  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  laft  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  particular  fhops, 
as  the  moll  infallible  bliller  : though 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whether 
the  vinegar  in  the  firll  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, is  greatly  to  be  doubted. 
In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  plaller  without 
this  addition  feemed  at  firll  to  fail 
of  its  effett  ; and  that  on  taking  it 
off,  and  rubbing  the  part  with  vine- 
gar, the  fame  plaller,  applied  again, 
has  blillered  freely  : but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  fo  much  owing  to 
any  peculiar  quality  of  the  vinegar, 
as  to  its  foftening  the  Ikin  when  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  and  fitting  it 


for  the  a£lion  of  the  cantharides. 
When  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  plaller,  it  has  not  this 
effeft  : it  likewife  exhales  in  keep- 
ing; infomuch  that  the  compofition, 
though  fufficiently  foft  at  firll,  be- 
comes in  no  long  time  too  dry.  Some 
have  been  accultomed  to  fpare  the 
trouble  of  making  any  plaller  on 
purpofe  for  bliftering,  by  occafio- 
nally  fpreading  fome  of  the  cantha- 
rides in  powder  .upon  a common 
plaller. 

EM  PL  A STRUM  AKODVKO- 
DISCUTIENS. 

An  anodyne  and  difeutient  plajier. 
Take  of 

Cummin  plaller,  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  three  drams; 

Thebaic  extradl,  one  dram  and  a 
half. 

Grind  the  camphor,  with  fome 
drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a very 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  art,  into  a plaller. 

Emplastrum  calidum. 
Warm  plajier. 

Take  of 

Gum  plaller,  one  ounce  ; 
Bliftering  plaller,  two  drams. 
Melt  them  together  over’  a gentle 
fire. 

Emplastrum  suppurans. 
Suppurating  plajier. 

Take  of 

Gum  plaller,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compclitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals,  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plaller  is  a very  llimulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixt  pains  3 
as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  be- 
ginning chilblains,  &c. 
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OIntments  and  liniments  dif- 
fer from  plafters  little  other- 
wife  than  in  confidence.  An  offi- 
cinal plafter,  diluted  with  fo  much 
oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  thick- 
nefs  or  ftiff  honey,  forms  an  oint- 
ment : by  further  increafing  the 

oil,  it  becomes  a liniment. 

UNGUENTUM  ALGYPTIA- 
C'UM. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  finely  powdered,  five 
ounces ; 

Honey,  fourteen  ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the 
confidence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  AsGYPTIACUM. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  reduced  into  a very 
fubtile  powder,  five  ounces  ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces  by 
weight  ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  together, 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a due  confidence,  and 
a reddifh  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixture  for  fome  time,  the 
thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  met  JEgyptiacum. 

These  preparations  are  aefigned 
pnly  for  external  ufe,  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
.down  fungous  flefh  ; they  are  fer- 
viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerations 


1 

of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  If,  for 
particular  purpofes,  they  fhould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  .they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  fhaking 
the  veflel,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
tains greated  part  of  the  verdegris) 
with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  ointment . 

Load. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces. 
Liquefy  them  by  a gentle  fire,  and 

keep  them  condantly  and  brifkly 
grown  thoroughly 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White,  or  fimple  ointment,  five 
parts. 

CerufTe,  one  part.  M.  S.  A. 

These  are  ufeful,  cooling,  emol- 
lient ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations,  and  fimilar  frettings 
of  the  fkin.  1 he  ceruffe  is  omitted 
in  the  fird  prefeription,  on  a fuf- 
tnat  might  produce  fome 
ill  effea,  when  applied,  as  thefe 
unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Thouo-h 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
rufle,  the  addition  of  it  is  the  Iefs 
oeceffary  here,  as  there  is  another 
ointment  containing  a more  aftive 
preparation  of  the  fame  metal,  the 
unguentum  /aluminum  ; which  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this, 

or 
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or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM  CAM- 
PHORATUM. 
Camphorated  white  ointment. 
Lond. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
white  ointment  a dram  and  a 
half  of  camphor,  previoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  almonds. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound; 
Camphor,  rubbed  with  a little 
oil,  one  dram  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  difcutient  than  the  fore- 
going, and  ferviceable  again!!  cu- 
taneous heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  They  (hould 
be  kept  in  clofe  velfels,  otherwife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale. 
Their  fmelling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
gredient is  the  bell  mark,  of  their 
goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  ALTfLEA. 
Ointment  of  marjhmallows. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  refih  and  wax  with  the 
oil  ; then,  having  taken  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
mains hot,  drain  it. 

This  ointment  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  and  therefore  the 
jEdinburgh  college  has  omitted  it. 


Unguentum  antipsoricum. 
Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frelh. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  frelh, 
each  three  ounces  ; 
Water-crelfes,  frelh  and  bruifed, 
ten  ounces  ; 

Hogs  lard,  four  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  ar.d  vinegar/  till  half 
the  liquor  is  confumpd.  Strain 
and  flrongly  prefr'  out  the  re- 
mainder ; add  to  it  the  water- 
crelfes  and  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moiiture  is  exhaled; 
then  prefs  out  the  ointment,  and 
liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the  oil 
of  bays. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  oint- 
ment occafionally. 

Unguentum  antipsoricum 
cum  mercur  10. 

Ointment  againji  the  itch  ’with  mer- 
cury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  art,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufe  of. 
The  firft  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  effefts  ; and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efficacy,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  fuperior  to  the  more  Am- 
ple ointments  of  thofe  drugs  de- 
feribed  hereafter.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  therefore,  at  a late  re- 
formation, very  properly  omitted 
both  the  ancipforic  ointments. 

S s 4 UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refm. 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  one  pound ; 
Common  turpentine,  three  oun- 
ces. 

Melt  the  wax,refin,  and  pitch,  along 
with  ,the  oil,  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  take  them  from  the  fire, 
add  the  turpentine,  and  whilft 
[ the  mixture  remains  hot,  ftrain 
it. 

Edinb, 

Take  of 

Hogs  fat,  eight  parts  ; 

White  refin,  five  parts ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Pi/Tolve  them  over  a gentle  fire. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreflings,  for  digefting,  cleanfing, 
and  -incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vd 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 

Black  bafilicum  ointment , or  oint - 
ment  of  four  ingredients. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refin. 

Tar,  each  nine  ounces. 

Mix  them  all  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mixture  is  hot,  ftrain  it  off. 

t 

This  ointment  was  formerly  of 
confiderable  efteem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro- 
duce fungous  fielh.  At  prefent  in 
is  rarely  made  ufe  of  j the  yellow 


bafilicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Ar- 
cteus,  being  in  general  preferred. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
VIRIDE. 

Green  bafilicum  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces  ; 
Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure  ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 
detergent.  Our  hofpitahs  have  been 
accuftomed  to  prepare  an  ointment 
greatly  refembling  this,  under  the 
title  of  Unguent  um  njiride  deter  gens. 

UNGUENTUM  CITR1NUM. 
Yellow  ointment. 

Ediub. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  j 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound. 
DiiTolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  by  digefticn  in  a 
fand-heat ; and,  whilft  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it 
the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by 
itfelf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow 
ftiff.  Stir  them  brifkly  toge- 
ther, in  a marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  CiERULEUM 
FORTIUS. 

The Jlronger  blue  ointment. 
Lond. 

T ajee  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  half 
an  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam of  fulphur  till  they  be  per- 
fectly incorporated  ; then  gra- 
dually 
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dually  add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  C^RULEUM 
Minus. 

The  milder  blue  ointment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Hcgs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, in  a mortar,  till  it  ceafe 
to  appear  ; then  gradually  add 
the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 

This  lad  unguent  turns  out  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a very  dingy 
hue.  Mercurial  unguents  have  in 
many  cafes  the  fame  effects  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
taken  internally  ; and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againit  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al- 
terants; but  likewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obllinate  cafes,  for  railing  a 
falivation.  The  pty'alifm  excited 
by  unftion  is  laid  to  be  attended 
with  the  feweit  inconveniencies, 
and  to  perform  the  moll  complete 
cure.  In  fome  conftitutions,  mer- 
curials taken  inwardly,  run  off  by 
the  inteftines,  without  affc&ing  the 
mouth  ; and  in  others,  they  effett 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  as  to 
occalion  a copious  ptyalifm,  with- 
out extending  their  action  to  the 
remoter  parts,  and  confequently 
without  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

Uncuektum  desiccatjvum 

RUBRUM. 

Red  dejiccati've  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half ; 
White  wax,  half  a pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces  ; 
Litharge  prepared, 

Bole  armenic,  each  four  ounces ; 


Camphor,  three  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  itirring  them  brilkly 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
camphor  mull  be  previoufly 
ground  with  a little  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
drier  and  healer;  but  is  at  prefent 
in  no  great  elleem,  and  rarely  kept 
in  the  {hops.  It  was  retained  in 
a late  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  now  dropt. 

UnCUENTUM  DI  APOMPHOLYGOS. 

Ointment  of  pompholyx. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces ; 

Juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or  deadly  nighdhadc,  eight 
ounces ; 

White  wax,  five  ounces  ; 
Cerufle,  four  ounces; 

Burnt  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Pure  frankincenfe,  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  be  ex- 
haled ; and,  towards  the  end  of 
the  coftion,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil  ; then  take  the  mixture  front 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilfi.  hot, 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  e GUMMI 
ELEMf. 

Ointment  of  gum  elemi. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuel,  frelh  and  tried,  tw© 
pounds ; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
immediately  mix  in  the  turpen- 
tine ; 
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tine;  then,  whilff  the  mafs  re- 
mains fluid,  flrain  it  off. 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo  LINI- 
MENTUM,  ARCiET. 

The  ointment , commonly  called  lini- 
ment., of  Arceus. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hog'  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Goats  luet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 
pounds;  * 

Ve  nice  turpentine. 

Gum  elemi,  each  a pound  and  a 
half. 

Melt  and  flrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment  according  to  art. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digeffing,  cleanling,  and 
incarnating  ; and  for  thefe  purpoles 
is  preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other 
compofitions  ot  this  kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 

Emollient  ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints  ; 

Frefti -drawn  linfeed  oil,  three 
pints ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a pound. 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire;  then  mix  in  the  tur- 
pentine, and  flrain  the  ointment, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marihmallows. 

It  is  at  leafl  equal  to  that  oint- 
ment for  the  purpofe  exprefied  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
pr  emollient  matter  of  the  marih- 
mallows being  there  retained.  And 
indeed  if  mucilages  were  blended 
with  ointments,  they  would  pcffibly 
dimin-ih,  rather  than  increale,  their 
emollient  virtue  ; as  they  render 
oils  fenfibly  lefs  unftuous,  forming 
ydth  them  a pew  compound,  differ- 


ent from  the  ingredients,  and  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  a milky  li- 
quor, as  we  have  feen  in  Chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM  MERCU- 
RIALE. 

Mercurial  ointment . 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces  ; 
Quickiilver,  one  ounce. 

Eeat  them  together  till  the  quick- 
filverdifappears.  It  may  likewife 
be  made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  quickfil- 
ver. 

This  is  the  moil  Ample  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
fibly  as  efficacious  as  any.  It  re- 
quires indeed  a great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguilh  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  fimilar  fubftances,  are 
joined  : but,  in  recompence,  the 
compofition  with  lard  is  free  from 
an  inconvenience  with  w'hich  the 
others  are  accompanied,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  flcins.  Some  chufe  to  ftiffen 
this  ointment  with  a fourth  part 
of  fuet  (proportionably  diminilhing 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a better 
conflftence  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefcription,  and  re- 
mark, are  from  a former  edition 
of  this  difpenfatory.  The  college 
has  now  received  the  addition  of 
luet,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one  fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointment ; the  proportion  of 
quickfilver  being  continued  the 
lame.  1 ne  compofition  is  now  as 
follows. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  three  ounces  j 
Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat 
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Beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  Take  of 
the  mercurial  globules  difappear. 

This  ointment  is  made  alfo  with 
twice,  and  with  thrice,  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury. 


UNGUENTUM  e MERCURIO 
PfGECIPITATO. 
Ointment  of  ?ncr cur y precipitate. 
Lend. 


Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces;- 
Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafe  to  appear,  and  the 
ointment  become  uniform  and 
white. 


Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Precipitated  fulphur,  two  drams ; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
fcruples. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  moif- 
ten  them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that 
they  may  be  made  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againft  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur here  directed,  are  chofen,  on 
account  of  their  colour. 


This  ointment  is  troublefome  to 
make,  and  does  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  itiff : for  which  rea- 
son, it  is  now  dire&ed  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former 
editions.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcative  ; and 
is  occalionally  ufed  in  excoriations, 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and 
for  anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation. 

Uncuentum  ophthalmicum. 

Eye  ointment . 

Take  of 


UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Nerve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  deco&ion) 
one  pound  ; 

Oil  of  bays,  a pound  and  an 
half; 

Eflential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  fuet,  over  a gentle  fire, 
in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as  to 
make  an  ointment;  which  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  ftir  into  it 
the  oil  of  bays  and  eflential  oil. 

This  ointment  is  de/igned,  as  its 
title  exprefles,  for  warming  and 
ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM, 
7 he  ointment  called  nutritum. 
Edinb, 

5 


Ointment  of  tutty,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Saturnine  ointment,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Camphor,  half  a dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  likewise  be 
made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor. 

.This  unguent  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
its  title.  Scarce  any  of  thole  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  defluxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
re in  the  ufe  of  faturnine  appli- 
cations, for  fo  tender  an  organ  as 
the  eye  ; and  as  compofltions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  the  pre- 
feriber  fhall  think  fit ; the  Edin- 
burgh 
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burgh  pharmacopoeia  (from  a pre- 
ceding edition  of  which  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it. 
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virtue  from  the  ingredients  from 
which  they  take  their  name. 


UNGUENTUM  e PICE. 
Ointment  of  tar . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  tried. 

Tar,  each  equal  weights. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ilrain  the 
mixture  whilll  hot. 

This  compofition,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  its  weight  of  refin, 
has  long  been  ufed  in  the  fhops  as 
a cheap  fubftitutc  for  the  black  ba- 
iilicuna. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI- 
NUM. 

Ointment  of  elder. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 
pounds  ; 

Mutton  fuet,  tried,  three  pounds ; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  be  almoft  crifp.  Then  ftrain 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 
Edinb. 


UNGUENT.  SATURNINUM. 

Saturnine  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a pint; 

White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams. 

Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a very  fubtile  powder,  be  ground 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reft  of 
the  oil.  Mix  both  together,  and 
keep  them  fUrring  till  the  oint- 
ment be  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  three  ounces  ; 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together, 
and  gradually  add  the  fugar  of 
lead;  continually  ftirring  them, 
till,  growing  cold,  they  unite  in- 
to an  ointment. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  ; much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef- 
ficacy to  the  nutritum  or  tripharma- 


Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frclh,  each 
four  ounces  ; 

Lin  feed  oil,  two  pints  ; 

White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  be  confumed  ; then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  a {train- 
er, and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  form 
fuperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
expence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 


cum. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX, 
The  fimple  ointment. 

Lend. 

T ake  of 

Hogs-lard,  tried,  two  pounds; 
Rofe  water,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water, 
till  they  be  well  mixed.  Then 
melt  them  over  a Very  gentle 
fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  fome 
time,  that  the  water  may  fub- 
fide  : pour  the  lard  off  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceffantly  ftir- 
ring  and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it 
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into  a light  incoherent  mafs. 
Lallly,  add  To  much  eflence  of 
lemons  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  a grateful  odour. 

UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM, 
vulgo  POMATUM. 

The  rofe  ointment,  commonly  called 
pomatum. 

Edinb. 

On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  placed  in 
a glazed  earthen  vefiel,  pour  as 
much  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fome  inches  ; and  digeft  them 
together  for  ten  days,  renewing 
the  water  every  day.  Then  li- 
quefy the  lard  with  a very  gen- 
tle heat,  and  pour  it  into  a pro- 
per quantity  of  rofe  water.  Work 
them  well  together  ; and  after- 
wards, pouring  oft'  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  common 
ufe  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the 
Ikin,  and  healing  chops. 

UNGUENTUM  e SULPHURE. 
Ointment  of  fulphur. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  fimple  ointment,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwalhed, 
two  ounces ; 

Effence  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders.  It  is  much  neater  than 
the  unguent um  antipjoricum  cum  ful- 
phur e,  though,  at  leaft,  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 

Uncubntum  ad  psoram. 

Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

9 


Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

White  hellebore  root,  in  pow- 
der, or  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
two  drams  ; 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy 
for  the  itch,  more  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious than  mercury.  For,  as 
Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  unlefs  a mer- 
curial unction  were  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  (kin,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  fuccefs  ; whereas,  by 
a fulphureous  one,  a cure  may  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  undion; 
the  animalcula,  which  occafion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other 
inl'eds,  killed  by  the  fulphureous 
Hearns  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe 
of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
counted a fpecific,  there  are  feveral 
inltances  of  men’s  undergoing  a 
complete  falivation  for  the>  cure  of 
the  lues  venerea,  without  being 
freed  from  the  itch. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  here 
directed,  ferves  for  four  undions: 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ; but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  Hopping. too 
many  pores  at  once,  a fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 
plication, and  to  touch  the  parts 
moft  affeded,  for  a few  nights 
longer,  till  a fecond  quantity  alfo 
be  exhaufted  ; and  in  the  worft  cafes 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful-. 
phur,  not  with  a view  to  purify 
the  blood,  but  to  diffufe  the  ileams 
more  certainly  through  the  fein  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fometimes  lie 
tpo  deep  to  be  thoroughly  deftroy- 
ed  by  external  applications. 

UNGUpN- 
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UNGUENTUM  TRIPHAR- 
MACUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredients. 

L cud. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  ounces  ; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mea- 
fure  ; 

Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  mesfure. 
Boil  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 
fiirring  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a new  method  of  pre- 
paring the  unguentum  nutritum, 
much  lefs  troublcfome  than  the 
one  already  defcribed  under  that 
title.  The  compofition  proves  like- 
wife  more  fmooth  and  uniform, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  grow  dry  in 
keeping.  This  ointment  is  r.ever- 
thelefs  inferior,  both  in  refpedt  of 
elegancy  and  efficacy,  to  the  un- 
guentum faturninum . 

UNGUENTUM  TUTLE. 

Ointment  of  tutty. 

Lend. 

Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
foft  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned  for 
an  ophthalmic.  What  particular 
virtues  it  receives  from  the  vipers 
fat,  we  lhall  not  prefume  to  deter- 
mine. 


Ointment  of  the  calx  of  zinc. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White,  or  Ample  liniment,  fix 
parts  ; 

Calx  of  zinc,  one  part. 

Unguentum  vermifucum. 

Ointment  againjl  worms. 

Take  of 

Lavender  cotton. 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanfy  leaves,  freffi  gathered, 
each  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half  j 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Ox  gall, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
tfith  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moillure  be  evaporated  ; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
llrainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, boiling  and  ftirring  them 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  wormfeed,  mu  If  be  previoufiy 
reduced  into  a very  fubtile  povt- 
der. 


In  a prefent  edition  of  the  Edin-  This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
burgh  pharmacopoeia,  this  ointment  bellies  of  children  for  deftroying 
is  directed  as  follows.  worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  laid, 

with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
Edinb.  a preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 

Take  of  'burgh  pharmacopoeia  ; fince  w'hich 

White,  or  Ample  liniment,  five  it  is  emitted, 
parts  ; 

Tutty  prepared,  one  part. 


UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM  ad  VESICA- 
TORIA. 

Ointment  for  ulijiers. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 

Bliitering  plai'ier,  each  equal 
weight. 

Melt  them  together  over  a very  gen- 
tle fire,  and  keep  them  conftantly 
ftirring  till  grown  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  e PULVERE  CAN- 
THARIOUM. 

Ointment  for  blijiers  with  the  pow- 
der of  cantharides. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bafilicum  ointment,  feven  parts; 
Cantharides,  powdered,  onepart. 

These  ointments  are  added  in 
the  dreflings  for  blifters,  intended  to 
be  made  perpetual,  as  they  arecalled, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  which  in  many  chro- 
nic, and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Particular  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 
des employed  in  thefe  compofitions 
be  reduced  into  very  fubtile  pow- 
der, and  that  the  mixtures  be  made 
as  equal  and  uniform  a;,  poflible. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  ex  TviFUSlONE 
CANTHARIDUM. 

Oiniment  for  bli/iers  with  the  in - 
fufion  of  cantharides. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, 

White  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce  ; 
TIogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine, each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water^ 


in  a clofe  veflel,  for  a night;  then 
ftrongly  prefs  out  and  drain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
tiii  the  watery  moillure  be  con- 
fumed  ; then  add  therefin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
and  occafions  lefs  pain,  though  not 
lefs  effedual  in  its  intention,  than 

the  two  foregoing  compofitions  with 
the  fly  in  fubftance. 

UNGUENTUM  V1RIDE. 

Green  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually ilirring  until  it  grow 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 
is  owing. 

LINIMENTUM  ALBUM. 
White  liniment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  tnea* 
fure  ; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drams ; 

White  wax,  two  drams. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  them  conftantly 
and  brifkly  ftirring,  till  grown 
cold. 

/ 

This  differs  only  in  confidence 
from  the  unguent um  album. 

UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM  ex  JERUGINE. 

Verdegris  ointment . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bafilicum  ointment,  five  parts ; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

A balfam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 
furgeons  as  a detergent. 

LINIMENTUM  TRIPHARMA- 
CUM. 

L iniment  of  three  ingredients . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  ounces  ; 

Oil  olivfc,  a quarter  of  a pint  ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confiftence  of  a lini- 
ment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  un- 
guentum  tripharmacum,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increafed, 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofcer 
confidence  of  a liniment. 

LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

V olatile  liniment. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartlhorn. 

Spirit  of  hartlhorn,  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  together. 

Dr. Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangu- 
lation  of  the  fauces,  a piece  of 
flannel,  moiftened  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  throat,  to 
be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  effica- 
cious remedies.  By  means  of  this 
warm  ftimulating  application,  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a fweat,  which, 
after  bleeding,  either  carries  off 
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or  leffens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  Hein  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  Ihops  may  be  tried. 


CERATUM  ALBUM. 

White  cerate. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint ; 
White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 
them  ftirring  till  the  cerate  be 
quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  the  white  oint- 
ment and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a thicker  confidence. 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 
Yellow  cerate. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow'  bafrlicum  ointment,  half 
a pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a differ  confidence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpoi'es  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 

Epulotic  cerate. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and, 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  ftiff,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine ; keeping  them  conftantly 
ftirring  together,  till  the  cerate 
be  quite  cold. 


CERATUM 
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CERATUM  e LAPIDE  CALA- 
MINARI. 

Cerate  of  calamine. 

' Edinb. 

Take  of 

White,  or  Ample  cerate,  five 
parts  ; 

Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  difiinguiih- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excellent  epulo- 
tics,  and  are  frequently  made  ufe  of 
in  practice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  cerate. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax. 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Quickfilver,  three  ounces ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quickfilver  and -balfam  of  fulphur 
previoufiy  ground  together. 

* Ceratum  saponaceum. 

Soap  cerate. 

Take  of  ' 

Litharge,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 
The  fharpei’t  wine  vinegar,  one 
^ gallon  ; 

Caftile  foap,  (haved  thin,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Oi!  olive,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Difibive  two  ounces  of  the  foap  in 
a quart  of  the  vinegar,  and  jnix 
it  with  the  litharge  ; fimraer  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  keeping  it  con- 
ffantiy  ftirring,  till  the  vinegar 


is  nearly  evaporated,  when  add  a 
quart  more  vinegar  and  two 
ounces  more  cf  loap  dilfolved 
in  ,it,  and  evaporate  as  before  ; 
repeat  it  to  the  fourth  time;  and 
when  the  vinegar  is  ail  evapo- 
rated, add  the  oil  and  wax,  meJc— 
ed  together  beforehand  in  an- 
other veffel,  and  boil  it  gently  to 
the  confidence  of  a cerate. 

This  cerate  has  been  ufed  many 
years,  with  great  fuccefs,  in  mod 
of  our  hofpitals,  for  defending  the 
parts  from  defluxions,  in  fraftures, 
dislocations,  and  contufions ; and 
is  univerfally  approved  of,  as  a 
mofl;  excellent  difeutient. 

Ukguentum  paralyticum, 
Palfy  ointment.  ~ 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard. 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Strong  lpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

• 

This  irritating  composition  is 
applied  to  numbed  or.  paralytic 
limbs.  Jc  foon  reddens  and  in- 
flames the  ficin,  and,  when  this  ef- 
fect is  produced,  mull  be  taken  off; 
after  Widen,  thepart  is  to  beanoint- 
ed  with  any  emollient  unguent,  as 
that  of  eluer. 

1 "*  - 

Un'OUENTUM  D'CESTIVUM. 

Dig efi-ve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Ye'low  bafilicum, 

Black  bafiheum,  each  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Balfam  of  turpentine,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

T t Li  MI  men- 
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Linimentum  anodynum. 
Anodyne  liniment. 

Take  of 

Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Linimentum  h/emorrhoi- 

DALE. 
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Liniment  for  the  piles. 

Take  of  / , 

Emollient  ointment,  two  oun- 
ces  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  thefe  ingredients,  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg ; and  work  them  well 
together. 


t 


I 


/ 


* 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

Up  it  hems. 


EPITHEMA  VESTC  ATORIU  M. 

BUJlering  epitbem. 

Lend. 

AKE  of 

Cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
mod  fubtile  powder. 

Wheat  flour,  each  equal  weights. 
Make  them  into  a pafte  with  vine- 
gar. 

This  compofition  is  of  a fofter 
confiftence  than  the  bliftering  plaf- 
ters,  and,  for  this  reafon,  is  in  fome 
cafes  preferred.  Practitioners  differ 
with  regard  to  the.  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  adhefivenefs  mod  pro- 
per for  applications  of  this  kind, 
and  fometimes  vary  them  occaflon- 
ally. 

CATAPLASMA  e CYMINO. 
Cataplafm  cf  cummin. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds,  half  a pound  j 
Bay  berries, 

Scordium  leaves,  dried, 

Virginian  fnakcroot,  each  three 
ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  fpecies. 

Make  them  into  a cataplafm. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the 
Theri aca  Londinensis,  which 
For  fome  time  was  fcarce  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  a warm  cata- 
plafm ; only  fuch  of  its  ingredients 
•re  retained  as  contribute  mod  to 
this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  AROMATI- 
CUM. 

Aromatic  cataplafm. 

Edinb. 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root. 

Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Mint  leaves,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Jamaica  pepper. 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm ; which  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  purpofes. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS. 
Difcutient  cataplafm, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces ; 

Elder  flowers,  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  crude,  two 'drams; 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wina,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  till 
they  become  tender;  and,  hav- 
ing then  bruifed  them,  add  to 
them  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
diffolved  in  a fufficient  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  likewife  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  fpirit.  Mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  a cat2plafai. 

Thts  compofition  is  as  good  a. 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can 
well  be  contrived  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplafm.  In  fome  of  our  hofpi- 
tals  the  following  more  Ample  form 
is  made  ufe  of. 

CATAPLASMA  D I SCtJT  I f NS. 
Difcutient  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Barley  meal,  fix  ounces ; 

T t 2 Fj-elh 
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Frefh  hemlock,  well  bruifed, 
two  ounces ; 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Coil  the  meal  and  the  hemlock 
leaves  for  a little  time  in  the 
vinegar,  and  then  mix  with  them 
the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS. 
Ripening  cataplafm. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces  ; 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  one 
ounce  ; 

Galbanum,  ftrained,  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a mor- 
tar, occafionally  dropping  in  fome 
fpirit  of  wine  or  Itrong  ale  ; then 
carefully  mix  with  them  the  oint- 
ment, full  liquefied  along  with 
the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  SUPPURANS. 

Suppurating  cataplafm. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

White  lily  (or  marfhmallovv) 
roots,  four  ounces  ; 

Fat  figs,  one  ounce  ; 

Raw  onions,  bruifed,  fix  drams  ; 
Galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

Oil  of  chamomile  by  decoftion, 
each  one  ounce  ; 

Linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Let  the  lily  (or  marfhmallow)  roots 
be  boiled  along  with  the  figs,  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of -water, 
till  they  become  tender.  Then 
bruife,  and  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a cataplafm,  accord- 
ing to  art.  The  galbanum  mud 
be  previoufly  diflolvedin  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are  good 
foppurants,  or  ripeners  ; though 
their  effeds  probably  depend  more 
on  their  keeping  the  part  foft,  moill, 
and  warm,  than  on  any  particular 
qualities  of  the  ingredients. 

S I N A P I S M U S'. 

A finapifm. 

Edina. 

Take  of 

Mu  Hard  feed,  in  powder. 

Crumb  of  bread,  each  equal 
parts ; 

Strong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm ; to  which  is  fometimes 
added  a little  bruifed  garlic. 

In  a preceding  edition,  two  fina- 
pifms  were  deferibed;  af.mple,  which 
is  that  before  direfted,  without  the 
garlick  ; and  a compound , which  is 
as  follows. 

Take  of 

Muflard  feed,  in  powder. 

Crumb  of  bread,  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  a fufficient  quan- 
' tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm, according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  em- 
ployed only  as  ftimulants.  Th&y 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raife 
blillers,  but  not  fo  perfedlly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  (late  of  acute  difeafes, 
for  raifing  the  pulfe  and  relieving 
the  head. 

COAGULUM  ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum  curd. 

Lond. 

Take  of 


Ad/ 


' s - ■ 
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Any  quantity  of  the  white  of  Cava  pi  asm  a stomachicum. 


. eSSs- 

Agitate  it  with  a fufficiently  large 
Jump  of  alum,  in  a tin  dilh,  till 
it  be  coagul'ated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Rive; ius.  ft  is  an  ufeful  aliringent 
epithtm  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and 
excellently  cols  and  repreiTe  thin 
defluxions.  Slighter  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  occaiioned  by  dull, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  or  fimilar 
caufes,  are  generally  removed  by 
fomenting  them  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  walhing  them  with 
the  collyrium  defcribed  before. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  vio- 
lent, this  preparation,  alter  the  in- 
flammation has  yielded  a little  to 
bleeding,  is  one  of  the  bell  external 
remedies.  It  is  to  be  fpread  on 
lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

Cataplasm  a emollien*. 

Emollient  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces  ; 

White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Cows’  milk,  frefh,  a fufficient 

quantity. 

Soil  them  a little  together. 


Stomachic  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  cataplafm,  one 
ounce  ; 

Exprelled  oil  of  mace,  two 
drams ; 

Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into 
a proper  confidence. 

Cataplasm a camphoratum. 

Camphorated  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma  ischiadicum. 
Ifchiadic  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Milliard  feed,  half  a pound; 
White  pepper. 

Ginger,  each  one  dram  ; 

Simple  oxymel,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a cataplafm 

• 

The  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpi- 
tals,  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
their  titles.  The  lad  is  a very 
ltimulating  application,  and  fre- 
quently velicates  the  Ikin. 
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A Bforbent  earths 
Jf\,  Acacia,  Egyptian 

page  6 2 
73 

Aloes,  purified 
re  fin 

page  254 
4°7 

German 

400 

wine 

293 

Acids 

24 

, 61 

wood 

76 

animal 

H3 

Alterative,  fee  Mercurials. 

► 

mineral 

24 

Alum 

83 

marine 

25> 

4+7 

burnt 

464 

nitrous 

25> 

446 

curd 

644 

vitriolic 

25» 

44  2 

water 

616 

vegetable 

8, 

J4 

whey 

290 

Acrids 

69 

Amber 

237 

Adder 

248 

balfam 

480 

Adders  tongue 

189 

compound  powder 

552 

fee  Ethiops 

508 

oil,  (alt  and  fpirit 

481 

Affinities  of  bodies 

2 5 

prepared 

257 

Table  of 

28 

tinfture 

319 

Agaric 

76 

troches 

552 

of  the  oak 

77 

Ambergris 

83 

Agrimony 

hemp  ] 

77 

eflence 

Ammoniac  fait,  fee  Salt 

329 

210 

water  1 ‘ ® 0 y 

140 

J 

Ammoniacum 

84 

Alcohol 

382 

julep 

609 

Alder 

. 79 

milk 

602 

black  alder 

80 

plafler  with  mercury  626 

Ales,  medicated 

3°3 

purified 

263 

aperient 

3°3 

Ammomum 

85 

bitter 

3°3 

Anacardium 

87 

Butler’s 

3°3 

Angelica 

88 

cephalic 

3°4 

candied 

3*9 

diuretic  v 

3°4 

diftilled  water 

376 

fcorbutic 

3°4 

Anhalt  water 

388 

Alexanders 

154 

Animals 

18 

Alkaline  infufion 

278 

Anime 

89 

falts,  fixt 

9 

» 423 

Anifeed 

89 

volatile 

429 

compound  water 

393 

Alkanet 

87 

eflential  oil 

361 

All-fpice 

202 

Antihettic  of  Poterius 

54* 

Almonds 

86 

Antimony 

89 

exprefled  oil 

268 

butter 

536 

Almond  foap 

436 

calx 

527 

. Aloes 

80 

cauftic 

536 

elixir 

324 

cerufie 

528 

gum 

407 

cinnabar 

537 

pills 

566 

crocus 

T t 4 

526 

Antimony, 

643  I 

. Antimony,  diaphoretic 
emetic  mild 
ethiops 
glafs 

cerated 

panacea 

prepared 

purging 

reguluj 

fulphurs 

tinctures 

wip.e 

Ants 

Apozems,y^f  Deco&’ons 
Apple,  crab 
garden 
Aquafortis 

compound 

double 

purified. 

Aqua  regia 
♦ Arabic  gum 

emulfion 

Arcieus’s  liniment 
Archangel 
Aromatics 
Arquebufade  water 
Arrach,  garden 
blinking 

Arfenic 

Arfimart,  biting 
fpotted 

Arum 

compound  powder 
eleflary 
emulfion 
Af. afeuda 

purified 
tindure 
Afarabacca 
A lb -tree 

Aihes  of  vegetables 
pearl  alh 
pctafii,  kufiia 
Afparagus 
Afthmatic  elixir 
A fir ingents 
Athanor  furnace 
Avens 

B. 

Balauftines 
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page  527 
5Z7 
5 43 

534 

535 
533 
257 

536 
53° 

53  2 

321 

295 

?44 

2S0 

173 

i73 

.443 

45° 

449 

449 

450 
j 50 
602 
634 

164 

69 

398 

97 

97' 

93 
196 

*95 

94 

546 

336 

604 

95 
263 

3" 

9 6 

HS 
8,  22 

1 6 

1 26 

96 

325 
67 

32 

119 


Balm 

compound  water 
fimple  water 
Balfain  of  amber 
anodyne 
of  Berne 
of  Canada 
cephalic 
of  Copaiba 
Friar’s 
of  Gilead 
green 

of  guaiacum 
of  life 
Locatelli’s 
odoriferous 
Perfian 
of  Peru 
faponaceous 
of  fulphur 
of  T olu 
traumatic 
of  turpentine 
Wade’s 
Barbadoes  tar 

diliilled  oil 

Barberries 

gellv  of 
Barilia  * 

Barks,  fission  of  gathering 


page  17  6 
3-H 
379 
479 
439 
323 

241 

587 

99 

323 

190 

640 

323 

33 1 

586 

587 
323 

100 

439 

4g4 

iot 

524 

420 

323 

200 

4*9 
lot  . 

340 

427 

255 


Barley,  common,  French,  pearl  1 ^4 


99 


Barley  water 
Bafiiicum  ointment 
Baftard-faftron 
Lafiard-flone-parfiey 
Baths 

Baumc  de  commendeur 
Bay- berries 

eledary 
elfential  oil 

Bay-leaves 

Bdellium 

Bearfbreech  or  brankurfine 

Bcdllraw,  ladies 

Bees 

Beets 

Eenet,  herb 
Benzoine 

fiowers 

magiilery 

tindure 


284 
632 

118 

85 

33 

323 

166 

583 

30.3 

166 

iot 

' 74 

146 

9* 

103 

119 
102 
477 

329 

3Z9 

Betony 


I 

N 1 

Eetony 

page  103 

Bezoar  (lone 

104 

prepared 

257 

Bezoar  mineral 

5 3* 

with  tin 

542 

Bezoardic  powder 

, 549 

Birch 

104 

Birthworts 

93 

Bifhopfweed 

84 

Bifmuth 

i°5 

magidery 

539 

Bidort 

i°5 

Bitters 

70 

Bitter  ale 

3°3 

infuuon 

275 

purging 

275 

tin&ure 

3°6 

wine 

294 

Bitter-apple 

129 

Bitter-fweet 

137 

Bitumens 

21 

Blackberries 

214 

Blefled-thiltle 

H7 

Bliitering  plader 

628 

epithem 

643 

ointments 

639 

Blood done 

151 

Bluebottle 

134 

Bolar  earths 

23,  O5 

Bole-armenic 

106 

French 

io5 

compound  powders 

54  7 

Bolufes 

576 

alexipharmic 

570 

of  alum 

577 

antidyfenteric 

579 

of  camphor 

577 

of  caftor 

• 577 

cathartic 

577 

with  mercury  5 78 

diaphoretic 

57H 

diuretic 

578 

emmenagogue 

579 

febrifuge 

579 

hyderic 

579 

ili:  c 

580 

„ mercurial 

580 

emetic 

580 

mu(k 

577 

pedloral 

580 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  580 

E X.  649 

Bolufes,  rheumatic  page  580 
fcillitic  581 

fudorific  581 

treacle  581 

turpentine  581 

Bones  63 

Borage  107 

Borax  J07 

its  fedative  fait  478 

Boxwood  , no 

empyrumatic  oil  418 
Brakes  * 142 

Bramble  214 

Bran  ' 245 

Brankurline  74 

Brafil  wood  222 

Bread  245 

Briar,  wild  135 

Brimftone,y£*  Sulphur  237 

Brooklime  ’ 103 

Broom  147 

butchers-broom  214 

Broth,  viper  284 

Bryony  109, 

compound  water  396 

Buckbeans  244 

Buckthorn  232 

(y  rap  349 

Bugle  no 

Buglofs  109 

Burdock  101 

decoftion  286 

Burgundy  pitch  203 

Burnet  200 

Burnet-faxifrage  201 

black  201 

Butchers-broom  214 

Butler’s  ale  303 

Butter  of  antimony  536 


c. 

Cabbages 

108 

Calamine 

1 10 

prepared 

257 

cerate 

641 

Calamint 

1 1 1 

Calamus  aromattcus 

in 

Calcination 

56 

Calomel 

6$o 


INDEX. 


Calomel 

Calx  of  antimony 
mercury 
tin 

Camels  hay 
Cam  mock 


page  5 18 
527 
5>i 
502 
1 60 
1 S9 


Camomile,  fee  Chamomile  124. 

Campeachy  wood  169 

Camphor  j j 3 

bolas 

cataplafm  645 

tmulfion  603 

julep  606 

ointment  631 

folution  in  oil  333 

folution  in  ipirit  328 

Candies,  fee  Preferves  3-^8 

Canella,  white 

Cantharides  , j ; - 

ointments  639 

plaflers  628 

tindture  308 

Capers  1 , 6 

Caper  batk  jjg 

Capillary  herbs  2^3 

Capfjcum  202 

Caraway  feeds  ng 

effential  oil  ^6 1 

fpirituous  water  393 

Cardamom  feeds  Il7 

fpirituous  water  394. 
tincture  jog 

Carduus  benedidius  , 

extradt  ^76 

infufion  271 

fimple  water  376 

Carpo  balfam  j j g 

Carrot  ,36 

of  Crete  |,e 

Cafcarilla  j'.g 

Cafi:a  lzo 

eledtary  e8* 

_ _ PU,P  120 

Cafiia  hgnea  120 

Caflideny  23j. 

Caflumunar  l2l 

Caltor  J2I 

bol  us  577 

tinctures  308,  309 

fimple  water  3*^6 

fiataplafms  5'^ 


Cataplafms,  aromatic  page  643 
camphorated  645 
of  cummin  643 

difcutient  643 

emollient  643 

ifchiadic  645 

ripening  644 

ftomachic  645 

fuppurating  644 

Catechu 

Catmint  jg2 

Cauliflower  1Qg 

Cauhic,  antimonial  336 

common  milder  429 

iironger  4.20 

lunar  4g9 

Cautery,  potential  428 

Cayan  pepper  202 

Celandine  I2^ 

Centaury  I22 

extradl  404 

Cerate  of  calamine  641 

epulotic  640  - 

mercurial  641 

Turner’s  641  • 

white  640 

o „ Xellow  640 

Ceru^e  123,  500 

compound  powder  548 

Ceruffe  of  antimony  c2g 

Ceterach  ll2 

Chalk  \ 

decodtion  28i 

juleP  607 

prepared  2-, 

Chalybeate  preparations,  fee 

Steel  tindtures  3!* 

Chalybeate  wine  2Q^ 

Chamomile  224 

efTential  oil  -62 

extradl  404 

oil  by  decodtion  332 

/1  rimPle  Water  Vs 

Chafle-tree  ' 

Cheefe  -rennet1  J.f. 

Cherries 

black  cherry  water  377 
winter  cherries  78 

Chervil  7 

Chickw'eed  $1 

China-root  I2^ 

Chio 


I N 

Chio  turpentine  page 

Chocolate  nut 

Cichor'y 

Cinnabar  of  antimony 
factitious 
native 
Cinnamon 

effential  oil 
infufion 
fimple  water 
fpirituous  water 
tinCture 
Cinquefoil 

Circulatory  veffels  44, 

Citrons 

Citruls 

Civet 

Clary 

Clays 

Cloves 

effential  oil 
Clove-j  uly-flowers 

fyrup 

Coating  glaffes 

Cobalt 

Cobweb 

Cochineal 

Coffee 

Colbatch’s  ftyptic  powder 
Colcothar  of  vitriol 
Cold  feeds 
Coleworts,  garden 
fea 

Collection  of  fimples 
Collyriums 

dry  of  Rhafis 

Colophony 

Coloquintida 

extraCt 

pills 

Coltsfoot 
Columbo 
Comfry 
Comminution 
ConfeCtion  of  Archigenes 
cordial 

of  Democrates 
Japonic 
of  kermes 
Pauline 
Rawleigh’s 


E X. 

651 

Conferves  page  33c 

Conferve  of  hips 

33* 

lavender 

337 

mallows 

337 

mint 

336 

orange  peel 

337 

ro  Ternary 

337 

rofes 

337 

rue 

336 

fcurvy-grafs 

336 

floes 

338 

wood  forrei 

336 

wormwood 

337 

Confound  middle 

1 10 

Contrayerva 

130 

compound  powder  549 

Copaiba,  balfam 

, 99 

compound  oil 

420 

Copper 

133 

calx 

497 

cry  Hals 

497 

volatile  tinCtuve 

497 

Copperas 

249 

Coral 

130 

prepared 

257 

Coralline 

130 

Coralline  mercury 

5 1 3 

Coriander 

130 

Cornachini’s  powder 

55* 

Corn-rofe 

*94 

C oft  m ary 

99 

Coftus 

*3* 

Cowflips 

194 

fyrup 

347 

Crab-apples 

*73 

Crabs-claws 

* *4 

prepared 

257 

compound  powder  548 

Crabs-eyes 

114 

prepared 

257 

Cream  of  tartar 

473 

Creffes,  garden 

182 

fciatica  creffes 

*57 

Crocus  of  antimony 

526 

wafhed 

526 

medicinal  525 

of  iron,  aperient 

493 

aftringent 

494 

Crocus  of  metals 

526 

Cryftal 

64 

Cryflallization 

46 

Cryflals 

D 

240 

1 10 

125 

537 

508 

126 

1 27 

362 

279 

377 

394 

3°9 

195 

3c  6 

1 27 

127 

251 

*55 

23 

119 

361 

119 

344 

34 

93 

91 

127 

128 

S41 

442 

252 

108 

108 

253 

616 

558 

420 

129 

4>3 

566 

245 

129 

130 

53 

588 

4»4 

588 

586 

35° 

588 

414 


65? 

Cryitals  of  copper 
tartar 

C ubebs 
Cucumber 

wild. 

Cucurbit 

Cummin 

cataplafm 
efiential  oil 
plafler 

Cnrrants,  red 
gelly 

Currant  railins 
Cyperus  root 
Cyprefs-tree 
•Cyprus  turpentine 


D, 

r- 

Daffy’s  elixir- 

Dailies 

Datnafk  rofe 

Damfons 

Dandelion 

Danewort 

Dates 

Dead-nettle 
Deadly  carrot 
Deadly  nightlhade 
Decantation 
Deceptions 

antifebrile 
antihedtic 
aftringent 
of  burdock 
of  chalk 
common 
diuretic 
febrifuge 
for  fomentations 
for  giy  Iters 
of  j a'pan  earth 
Japonic 
icteric 
of  logwood 
nephritic 
nitrous 
* rePloral 

Peruvian 


INDEX. 


page  497 

DecoPtions,  feneka  pnge  288 

472 

fnakeroot 

2^3 

132 

of  tamarinds  with 

M 2 

fena 

283 

’3* 

vulnerary 

285 

1 35 

white 

280 

135 

of  the  woods 

282 

6 43 

Deflagration 

57 

362 

Deliquiation 

43 

625 

Depuration 

45 

21 3 

Delpumation 

45 

34° 

Detonation 

57 

231 

Diachylon  plafter 

62  3 

*35 

Diafcordium 

586 

1 33 

Diet-drinks,  fee  Ales,  Wines, 

240 

DecoPtions. 

Dipeltion 

3*8 

)Q2 
212 
20  6 

1 36 

1 37 

*35 

164. 

239 

2,1 

45 

280 

285 
284 

286 
286 
2S1 
289 

zS7 

286 

288 
2 88 
58S 

281 

28 1 

287 

282 

282 

283 
287 


Dill 

effcntial  oil 
fi mplc  water 
Diltillation 

of  acid  fpirits 
of  alkaline  fpirits 
of  empyreumatic 
oils 

of  efiential’ oils 
of  fimple  waters 
of  vinous  fpirits 

Dittany 

Dittany  of  Crete 

white  or  ballard 

Dock 


88 

360 

375 

49 

442 

429 

418 

354 
37  * 
3*i 

166 

136 

144 

164 


water  dock,  fharp-pointed  164 


Dodder  of  thyme 
Dog-rofe 
Dog’s  mercury 

Dragant  gum,y£(?  Tragacanth 

Dragons 

Dragons  blood 

Draughts 

cathartic 

faline 

diaphoretic 

diuretic 

anodyne 

oily 

Drops,  palfy 
of  life 
Dropwort 
Drying  of  fimpl^s 

Dwarf-elder 


J34 

*35 
1 77 


J37 

220 

606 

613 

613 

614 
614 
614 
604 

3*5 

329 

142 

2 53 
1 37 
Earths, 


INDEX. 


E. 


21,  62 
297 

‘75 


Earths,  general  divifion  of 
preparations  of 
Japan 
Lemnian  t 

fealed  [-  107 

Silefian  J ^ 

Earth-worms  **  17 1 

Eaton’s  ftyptie  319 

Eau  d’arquebufade  398 

de  carmes  384 

de  luce  A, 42 

de  Rabel  454 

Edulcoration  48 

Eel  ^ 89 

Egglhells,  prepared  2:8 

Elaterium  4oz 

Elder  220 

berries,  rob  of  399 

flowers,  fimple  water  381 
oil  by  deeoftion  332 
ointment  636 

Elder,  dwarf  *37 

Elecampane  139 

candied  339 

extraft  403 

Eledlaries  582 


Ele&ary,  pe6f  oral 
Peruvian 
purgative  acid 
faponaceous  - 
of  fcammony 
of  fcordium 
of  fulphur 

Elemi 

ointment 
Eleutheria 
Elixir  of  aloes 
afthmatic 
Daffy’s 
of  guaiacum 

volatile 

of  health 

of  myrrh  compound 
paregoric 
peftoral 
of  propriety 
Helmont’s 
Paracelfus’s 
vitriolic 
facred 
flomachic 
uterine 
of  vitriol  acid 
dulcified 
Mynficht’s 
Vigani’s 
Elutriation 


653 

page  584 
597 


alexeterial 

593 

Emerald 

alterative 

594 

Emetics  and  Cathartics 

anticlyfenteric 

583 

Emulfions 

antiepileptic  . 

59+ 

Emulfion,  Arabic 

aromatic 

594 

with  arum 

of  arum  root 

336 

camphorated 

balfamic 

595 

com  mon 

of  bayberries 

583 

oily 

binding 

598 

purging 

caryocolline 

585 

of  fpermaceti 

of  caflia 

583 

Endive 

chalybeate 

595 

Ens  veneris 

dcobllruent 

595 

Epithems 

for  a gonorrhoea 

595 

bliftering 

of  guaiacum 

596 

volatile 

htemorrhoidal 

599 

Epfom  fait 

incraffating 

596 

Bryn  go 

lenitive 

.58+ 

candied 

nephritic 

597 

Effence,  alexipharmic 

paralytic 

597 

of  ambergris 

59S 
508 

585 
58? 

599 
138 

633 

‘38 
3H 
325 
318 

323 

32.3 
318 
328 

325 

326 

324 
295 

324 

32> 

325 

3°7 

326 

327 

326 

327 
55 

04 
70 
602 

602 
604 

603 
60  z 

604 

603 

604 

>39 
498 
643 
643 

r 4v° 

i 217 

1 40 
338 
330 

_ 3J9 
Effence 
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E X* 

Efience  of  lemons 

page  363 

Fermentation 

of  Neroli 

98 

Fern 

royal 

33° 

Feverfew- 

of  the  woods 

33* 

Figs 

Efl'ential  oils 

354 

Figwort 

falts 

474 

Filtration 

Ethcrial  fpirits 

454 

Fir,  filver  and  red 

Ethiopic  pills 

57* 

Fifh  glue 

Ethiops  antimonial 

543 

Flag,  fweet 

martial 

49  2 

yellow  water- 

mineral 

5 °7 

Flax,  common 

Evaporation 

48 

purging 

Expreflion 

52 

Fleawort 

Exiiccation 

52 

Flies,  Spanilh 

Extraftion 

43 

Flint 

Extracts  with  water 

4°3 

Flower-de-luce 

fpirit 

Extra&,  cathartic 

of  centaury 
, chamomile 
elecampane 
gentian 
guaiacum 
black  hellebore 
hemlock 
jalap  _ 
liquorice 
logwood 
opium  by  digeftion 
Peruvian  bark  1 13 
plantane 
Rudius 
rue 
faffron 
favin 
of  fteel 
Thebaic 
of  wormwood 


409  yellow  water  flower-de- 

4 13  luce 

404  Flowers  of  benzoine 

4° 4 Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac 

4°5  fulphur 

4°  5 walhed 

4 °7  Heel 

4°6  zinc 

400  Fluellin 

412  honey  of 

405  Fluxes  for  metals 
406,  413  Fomentation,  anodyne 

4*s  aromatic 

4°^  common 

4Co  lengthening 

408  Foxglove 
4°7  Frankincenfe 
4>i  Friar’s  balfam 
4°7  Fulminating  gold 
296  Fumitory 
407  Furnaces 
4°4  Fufion 


page  5 
142 

1 7 5 

118 

227 

45 
72 
*57 
1 1 r 
148 

*7° 
170 
20  7 

n; 

64 
160 

148 

477 

463 

483 
483 

495 
540 

13** 
35 1 
57 
289 
289 

288 

289 
136 

243  ' 
323 

488 
1 45 
3° 
55 


F. 

Fat 

prepared  or  purified 
Feathcrfew 
Fennel 

efl'ential  oil 
Ample  w’ater 
Fennel  flower 

hogs- fennel 
Focnugreek 


G. 

t 

9^  Galangal 
259  Galbanum 
*75  purified 

143  Galenic  pharmacy 
36*  Galls 
378  Gamboge 
*83  pills 

200  Gargarifms,  aftringent 
*44  common 


*45 

*45 

263' 

1 

146 
1 46 
570 
618 
618 

Gargariiha, 
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D 

E X. 

Gargarifm,  detergent  page  6 1 8 

Guaiacum,  ba-fam  tape  xix 

emollient 

6 1 8 

elixir 

323 

Garlick 

79 

empyreumatic  oil 

418 

oxymel 

352 

extrad 

4°7 

fyrup 

342 

refin 

4<o 

Garnet  Hone 

6+ 

tindure,  volatile 

323 

Gafcoigns’s  powder 

549 

wines 

302 

Geliy  of  barberries 

34° 

Guinea  pepper 

202 

currants 

34° 

Gum 

13,  66 

hartfhorn 

284 

Gum  of  aloes 

407 

quinces 

34° 

ammoniacum 

84 

Gentian 

147 

anime 

89 

extrad 

4°5 

Arabic 

*5° 

Germander 

123 

.cherry  and  plum-tree 

150 

water 

226 

elemi 

138 

Gilla  of  vitriol 

463 

guaiacum 

149 

Ginger 

252 

hederm 

fyrup 

35° 

juniper 

160 

Ginfeng 

148 

lac 

163 

Glafs  veflels,  coating 

34 

feneca 

150 

Glafs  of  antimony 

534 

tragacanth 

*5* 

cerated 

535 

Gum  refin 

14 

Glafs-wort 

161 

ftraining  of 

263 

Glauber’s  fait 

467 

Gypfum 

23,65 

Glutinous  fubftances 

66 

Glyiter,  anodyne  or  opiate 

618 

aftringent 

619 

H. 

for  the  colic 

619 

common 

619 

Hartfhorn 

1 3 1 

domeflic 

619 

calcined 

261 

detergent 

618 

gelly 

2S4 

emollient 

618 

oil,  fait,  fpirit 

43° 

fetid 

619 

Harts-tongue 

169 

purgative 

619 

Hartwort 

230 

ftarch 

618 

Hartwort  Italian 

230 

turpentine 

619 

Hedge-hyfTop 

149 

Gold 

98 

Hedge-muftard 

! 4O 

fulminating 

488 

Hellebore,  black 

I5Z 

mofaic 

5°5 

extrad 

406 

potable 

488 

honey 

351 

Golden-rod 

249 

tindure 

3*4 

Goldilocks 

235 

tindure 

322 

Gourd-feed 

*33 

white 

15  z 

Grains  of  paradife 

*49 

Hematites 

«s« 

cnidian 

244 

Hemlock 

oily,  purging 

229 

exdrad 

400 

Grafs,  quick 

149 

Hemp 

* «5 

Ground-ivy 

*5 1 

hemp-agrimony  7 

y 4 

Ground-pine 

124 

water-hemp  j 

14^ 

if 

Croundfel 

140 

Hatibane,  black  and  White 

*55 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood 

149 

Herb-benec 

1 19 

Herb- 

656 

I 
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Herb-mafHch 

page  174 

Indian  Pi 

n k tape 

Herb-paris 

154 

Infernal  flone 

Herb-truelove 

I54 

Infufions 

Hermodadyls 

J54 

infufions. 

alkaline 

Hiera-picra 

553 

antifcorbutic 

Hipociftis 

156 

bitter 

Hips 

!35 

purging 

conferve 

338 

of  carduus 

Hogs-fennel 

200 

cephalic. 

Honey 

1 75 

of  cinnamon 

clarified 

260 

diuretic 

Egyptian 

630 

of  linfeed 

of  fluellin 

35 1 

pedoral 

hellebore 

33i 

paralytic 

of  herb-mercury 

35 1 

of  Peruvian  bark 

of  rofes 

352 

of  rhubarb 

folutive 

352 

of  fen  a 

Honey  water 

387 

of  fen  a with  lemon 

Hops 

172 

Injedion, 

balfamic 

Horehound 

1 74 

mercurial 

Horns 

✓ 

i63 

Jnfpiflation 

Horferadifh 

209 

Ipecacuanha 

compound  water 

397  ‘ 

tindure 

Horfetail 

1 2 1 

wine 

Hot  feeds 

252 

Irifh  flate 

Houfeleek 

227 

Iron 

Hungary  water 

385 

preparations  of 

Hy  flop 

1 c6 

Ifinglafs 

eflential  oil 

362 

juices 

J.  I. 

Jack-by-the-hedge 

Jalap 

extract 

refin 

tindures 

Jamaica  pepper,  Pimento 
Japan  earth 

decodion 

tindure 

troches 

Jafmine 

idcric  decodion 
Jerufalem-oak 
fage 

Jefuit^bark,  jce  Peruvian 
Jews-puch 
Incineration 
Indian  leaf 


Jujubes 
julep,  alexipharmic 

of  ammoniac  urn 
78  antihyfteric 

156  binding 

41 2 oi  camphor 

41°  acid 

312  carminative 

292  of  chalk 

157  cooling 

258  cordial 

3!3  diaphoretic 

561  diuretic 

157  fetid 

281  hydragogue 

108  hyileric 

208  oi  mufk 

196  ftomachic 

ic6  Tuly-flowers 

56  Juniper-berries,  wcod  and  refin 
l7z  eflential  oil 


2 V 
4F9 

270 
278 
27S 

275 

275 

271 

278 
2 79 

279 

278 

276 

279 

272 

277 
276 

2 76 
620 
620 

53 

158 

2 97 
296 

J5S 
H1 
49 1 
157 
265 
26  6 
160 

608 

609 
608 
61 1 
666 
607 
60S- 

607 

608 

608 

609 

610 
j6io 
610 
609 
607 
609 

n9 

160 

363 


Juniper- 


I 
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6 17 

Juniper-berries,  rob 

page  408 

Ley,  foap  page  428 

compound  water  391; 

of  iron 

495 

Ivy 

I51 

of  tartar 

427 

Lily  of  the  valley 

169 

K. 

water  lily 

186 

white  lily 

169 

Kermes  grains 

161 

Lime 

I 12 

confedion 

35° 

Lime-tree 

243 

mineral 

538 

Lime  water,  Ample 

2 73 

fyrup 

345 

more  compound 

274 

Knee-holly 

214 

lefs  compound 

274 

Lindus,^  Lohoch. 

L. 

' 

Liniment,  anodyne 

642 

Arcasus’s 

634 

Labdanum 

162 

hsmorrhoidal 

642 

Lac 

163 

mercurial 

634 

tindure 

3l3 

faponaceous 

439 

Ladies-bedftraw 

146 

of  three  ingredients 

640 

Ladies-mantle 

78 

volatile 

440 

Ladies-fmock 

116 

white 

639 

Lard,  tried  or  purified 

259 

Linfeed 

170 

Laudanum,  liquid 

3IS 

expreffed  oil 

268 

of  Sydenham 

3 00 

infuAon 

278 

Lavender 

*65 

Liquorice 

148 

conferve 

337 

extrad 

4°5 

effential  oil 

3^3 

Liquor,  mineral  anodyne  of 

French 

235 

Hoffman 

454 

Spirit,  Ample 

38s 

ethereal  vitriolic 

454 

compound  385 

Litharge 

170 

Lavender-cotton 

72 

vinegar  of 

292 

Laurel,  fpurge 

*65 

Liver  of  antimony 

526 

Lazule  Hone 

166 

of  fulphur 

485 

Lead 

204 

Liverwort 

153 

burnt 

499 

alh-coloured 

167 

ointment 

636 

noble 

1 5 3 

^ red 

499>  l79 

Locatelli’s  balfam 

586 

fugar 

500 

Lockyer’s  pills 

534 

tindure 

3i7 

Logwood 

169 

vinegar 

292 

decodion 

287 

white 

500 

extrad  406, 413 

Leeks 

206 

Lohochs 

600 

Lemnian  earth 

107 

Lohoch,  balfamic 

60  r 

Lemon  juice 

169 

acidulous 

601 

peel 

169 

common 

600 

candied 

339 

of  linfeed 

600 

elfential  oil 

363 

of  manna 

600 

Lemon-thyme 

243 

faponaceous 

600 

Lentils 

166 

folucive 

601 

Lentilk  tree 

166 

of  fpermaceti 

600 

Leopard’s  bane 

1 37 

of  ftarch 

600 

Levigation 

257 

Lotion,  faponaceous 

439 

U u Lovaga 

658 


I N D 


Lovage 

Lozenges,  Troches, 
Lunar  cauilic 
pills 

Lungwort,  fpotted 

Lupine 

Lutes 


page  167 

553 

489 

208 


171 

34 


M. 

Mace 

efiential  oil 
Madder 

Magiltery  of  benzolne 
of  bifmuth 
of  tin 


172 

364 


Magnefia  alba 


Maidenhair,  Canada 
Englifh 
true 

Malaca  bean 
Mallow 

vervain-mallow 

Manna 

Johoch 

Marble 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

efiential  oil  of 
Majoram,  wild 

efiential  oil 
Marmalade  of  quinces 
Marlh  mallow 

ointment 

fyrup 

Marfh  trefoil 
M a Her  wort 
Maiiich 

herb 

wood 

Materia  medica 
Maudlin 
Meadow  faffron 
Meadow-fvveet 
Meafures 
Mechoacan 
Medicinal  ftone 
Melilot 

plafter 

Melons 

Menftrua 


2'3 

329 

539 

5°3 

4 66 

75 

244 

75 

87 

172 

77 

*73 
6c  o 


22,  62 


J 1 


of 


172 

364 

191 

364 


82 


631 


3 + 


244 

158 
1 7 + 

x 66 


59 

77 


128 


mercury 


250 

3 6 

>75 

54' 

176 

62,- 

x?6 

39 

9* 


E X. 

Mercury,  alkalifate 
calcined 
calx 

cinnabar 

coralline 

corrofive  precipitate 
fublimate 
dulcified  precipi'ate 
dulci-  ed  fublimate 
emetic,  yellow 
ethiops 
of  life 

panacea,  red 

white 


Pa&  5°7 

51° 


preciptate,  green 
red 


fweet 
white 
of  Wurtz 
yellow 


Mercury 

purified 

folution 

fublimate,  corrofive 
dulcifi<& 

fugared 
Mercurial  bolus 
cerate 
injection 
ointments 
pills 
plafters 
purgative 

Mercury  herb,  Englifh 
French 


dogs 


Metals 
Mezereon 
Milfoil 
Milk 

fugar  of 

Milk  of  arnmoniacum 
of  fulphur 
virgins 
Millepedes 

prepared 

wine 

Millet 

Miimountalin 

Miltwalte 

Minerals 


5 1 1 
508 

512 

521 

5'4 

521 

S'7 

52t 

5°7 

537 

5‘3 

5‘9 

52t 

1 1 1 
521 

5*9 

521 

521 
92 
50  6 

S' 1 

5H 

S'7 

5°7 

508 

641 

620 

634 

570 

626 

570 

107 


'77 


178 


'7' 

23 

178 

178 

162 

477. 

6:3 

486 

329 

178 

264 

297 

178 


170 


123 
2 1 
Mint 


J 


/ 
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Mint 

page  176 

effential  oil 

364 

fimple  water 

379 

fpirituous  water 

395 

tindure 

27 1 

Mint,  pepper 

1 77 

effential  oil 

364 

fimple  water 

379 

fpirituous  water 

395 

Mifletoe 

249 

Mithridate 

588 

Mithridate-muftard 

243 

Mixtures 

606 

Mofaic  gold 

5°5 

Mother-of-thyme 

22g 

Motherwort 

117 

Mucilages 

66 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds 

284 

Mugwort 

94 

Mulberries 

3 79 

fyrup 

346 

Mullein 

240 

Mufhroom,  dully 

172 

Mulk 

179 

julep 

607 

Muftard  feed 

230 

expreffed  oil 

268 

hedge-muftard 

140 

mithridate-muftard  1 

treacle-muftard 

£243 

whey 

290 

Myrobalans 

180 

Myrrh 

181 

compound  elixir 

328 

compound  powder 

55° 

tindure 

. 3*5 

tindure  with  aloes 

315 

troches 

5^9 

Myrtle 

181 

N. 

Nard,  Celtic 

182 

Indian 

182 

Navew 

181 

Nep  or  cat-mint 

182 

Nephritic  wood 

*83 

Nettle,  dead 

164 

Nightfhade,  common 

230 

deadly 

231 

woody 

1 37 

E X. 

659 

Nitre 

pa^e  1 84 

antimoniated 

527 

cubic 

1 

469 

fixed 

426 

purified 

461 

variolated 

466 

decodion 

282 

troches 

560 

fpirit 

446 

dulcified 

455 

Nutmegs 

183 

roafted 

260 

effential  oil 

364 

expreffed  oil 

186 

fpirituous  water 

39s 

O. 

Oak 

209 

Oak,  Jerufalem 

209 

fea 

209 

Oats 

97 

Ochre 

187 

Odoriferous  balfam 

587 

effence 

328 

oil 

334 

troches 

' 564 

water 

387 

Oils  by  infufion  and  codion 

332 

empyreumatic 

418 

redified 

421 

effential 

354 

concrete 

12 

expreffed  io,  267 

Oil  of  almonds,  expreffed  268 
of  amber,  ampyreumatic  4;  9 
animal,  empyreum.  red.  421 
of  anifeed,  eifential  361 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  emp.  419 

of  bayberries,  eff.  363 

of  bays,  exp.  166 

ofbox,  emp.  418 

of  bricks,  emp.  419 

camphorated  333 

of  caraway  feeds,  eff.  361 

of  chamomile,  eff.  362 

dedod.  332 
of  cinnamon,  eff.  362 

of  cloves,  eff.  361 

of  Copaiba  compound, 
emp. 

of  cummin  feeds,  eff. 

U u 2 


420 

362 

Oil 


66o 


index. 


Oil  of  dill  feed,  eff.  pa*e  260 
of  elder,  decoft.  * 332 

of  fennel  feeds,  efl'.  362 

green,  decoft.  333 

of  guaiacum,  emp.  418 

of  hartfhorn,  emp.  430 

of  hyffop,  efl".  362 

of  Jamaica  pepper,  eff.  ?6j 

.of  juniper-berries,  eff.  363 

of  lavender,  eff.  363 

of  lemon  peel,  eff.  363 

of  linfeed,  exp.  268 

of  mace,  eff.  364 

exp-  172 

of  marjoram,  eff.  364 

of  mint,  eff.  '64. 

of  mucilages,  decoil.  332 

of  muftard  feed,  exp.  268 

ofNeroli,  eff.  98 

of  nutmegs,  eff.  364 

exp.  186 

odoriferous,  infuf.  354 

olive,  exp.  j 87 

of  orange  flowers,  eff.  98 

of  orange  peel,  eff.  268 

of  origanum,  eff.  364 

palm  J92 

of  pennyroyal,  eff.  363 

. of  peppermint  eff.  364 

of  rhodium,  efl'.  363 

ofricinus  268 

rock  199 

of  rcfemary,  efl".  363 

of  rue,  efl".  35- 

of  Sc.  John’s  wort,  infuf.  332 

of  fsffafras.  eff.  -06 

offavin,  eff.  36- 

of  foot,  emp.  ^34 

of  turpentine  366,420 

of  wax,  emp.  420 

of  wormwood,  efl".  350 

Oil  of  lulphur,^  called  444 

of  tartar,  per  deliquium  4:7 

of  vitriol  442 

Oily  draughts  6 >4 

emullion  60  4 

purging  grain  2 <9 

Ointment  cf  A reams  634 

bafilicum,  black  632 

green  632 

yellow  6 j 2 


Ointment  for  blillers  page  639 
blue,  mild  633 

flronger  63  2 

of  calamine  641 

rfigeftive  641 

drying  633 

Egyptian  630 

of  elder  636 

emollient  634 

epifpaftic  639 

for  the  eyes  63  5 

of  four  ingredients  636 
green  639 

of  gum  elemi  634 

for  the  itch  637 

of  marfli  mallows  631 
mercurial  634 

of  mtreury  precipi- 
tate * 63  $ 

nerve  635 

nutritum  635 

paralytic  641 

pomatum  637 

of  pompholix  633 

faturnine  63O 

Ample  636 

offuiphur  637 

of  tar  636 

of  three  ingredients  638 
oftutty  638 

vermifuge  638 

white  630 

with  camphor  631 
yellow  632 

of  the  calx  of  zinc  638 
Olibanum  |gg 

Olives  ,g7 

Oneberry  *54 

Onions  lZ2 

Opium  _ 189 

extrafl  by  long  digeftion  415 
llrained  263 

t’ndures  315 

pills  ^72 

Opoballam 

Opodeldoc  . 430 

Opopanax 

Orach  gy 

Orange,  Seville  • 97 

Curaffoa  98 

» PeeI  97 

Orange 
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Orange  peel  candied  page  339 

conferve 

337 

eflential  oil 

268 

fimple  water 

376 

fpirituoui  water  393 

fyrup 

343 

Orchis 

2^4 

Origanum 

191 

eflential  oil 

364 

Orpiment 

94>  98 

Orpine 

>3‘ 

Orris  root 

160 

Ofmund-  royal 

142 

Ofteocolla 

191 

Ox-eye-daify 

102 

Oxymel  of  garlick 

352 

pedtoral 

352 

limple 

353 

of  fquills 

353 

Oyfter  (hells,  prepared 

257 

P. 

Palm  oil 

192 

Palmer’s  powder 

462 

Palfy  drops 

337 

Panacea  of  antimony 

533 

of  mercury,  red 

5 *3 

white 

518 

nitrous 

462 

Paradife  grain 

149 

Pareira  brava 

194 

Parfley,  common 

200 

fimple  water  380 

baftard  (lone 

35 

Macedonian 

200 

Parfneps,  garden,  wild 

>95 

Peach 

196 

Pearls 

J74 

prepared 

257 

Pearl-afhes 

j 26 

Pearl-barley 

1 54 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

208 

of  the  wall 

295 

baftard 

20  7 

Pennyroyal 

207 

eflential  oil 

365 

limple  water 

380 

fpirituous  water 

397 

E X. 

66l 

Peony  page  192 

compound  water 

396 

Pepper 

202 

Jamaica,  fee  Pimento 

202 

Pepperworc 

166 

Peruvian  bark 

196 

red 

198 

decodtion 

287 

eledtary 

597 

exrradts 

406 

re  fin 

41 1 

tindlures 

3°9 

wine 

302 

infufion 

272 

Petroleum  or  rock  oil 
Pharmacy,  definition  \ r 
divifion  { 

199 

1 

apparatus 

3° 

Philonium 

592 

Pilewort 

1 24 

Pills,  aloetic 

566 

aromatic 

565 

chalybeate 

568' 

coccise 

567 

of  coloquintida,  limple 

5 66 

withaloes^y 

common 

574 

deobftruent 

568 

purgative 

568 

dyfenteric 

574 

ethiopic 

5/1 

fetid 

568 

gamboge 

570 

gummofe 

569 

of  jalap 

566 

Lockyer’s 

534 

lunar 

49 1 

Mathews’s] 

5 72 

mercurial 

570 

of  olibanum 

573 

pacific 

572 

pectoral 

573 

Plummer’s 

57 1 

Rudius’s 

408 

Rufus’s 

573 

faponaceous 

572 

ot  fcammony  with  aloes 

5 66 

fcillitic 

574 

of  fpermaceti 

575 

ftomachic 

574 

U u 3 

Pills, 

4 


662 
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Pills,  florax  page 

573 

Poplar 

buds  page  20c 

Ilrengthening 

575 

Poppies,  garden 

193 

of  tar 

575 

fyrup 

346 

of  two  ingredients 

5 66 

wild 

194 

Pimento 

20  2 

fyrup 

347 

efTential  oil 

365 

Potafh 

126 

iirnple  water 

380 

Poterius’s  antiheflic 

542 

fpiritous  water 

395 

Poultice,^*  Cataplafm 

643 

Pimpernel 

87 

Powdpi 

rs 

545 

Pine-tree 

201 

Powder  of  Algeroth 

537 

Piftachio  nuts 

186 

of  amber,  compound 

552 

Pitch ' 

2 03 

antiepileptic 

55° 

jews  pitch 

106 

aromatic 

553 

Plantane 

204 

of  arum,  compound 

546 

extract 

4 co 

bezoardic 

549 

Plaflers,  adhefive 

62  A. 

for  the  bite  of  a mad 

of/,  mmon . with  mere  ary  6 2 6 

dog 

546 

anodyne 

621 

of  bole  with  opium 

547 

difeutient 

629 

without  opium 

547 

antihyfteric 

6 22 

carminative 

555 

bliflering 

628 

cathartic  taiine 

555 

cephalic 

622 

cephalic 

552 

common,  flicking 

624. 

of  ceruflc,  compound 

548 

with  gums 

624 

des  chartreux 

533 

with  mercury  626 

of  con  tray  erva,  com- 

of cummin 

65 

pound 

549 

defenfive 

625 

Coinachini’s 

551 

diachylon 

623 

of  crab’s-claws,  com- 

drawing 

67.2^ 

pound 

548 

epifpaltic 

628 

to  promote  delivery 

55° 

with  gums 

6 4 

diuretic 

555 

of  hemlock 

623 

fever 

529 

mclilot 

625 

Gafcoigns’s  . 

549 

mercurial 

6 6 

for  the  gout 

554 

of  mucilages 

6 6 

of  hiera  picra 

553 

oxycroceum 

64 

for  the  king’s  evil 

55<5 

red  lead 

626 

of  myrrh,  compound 

55° 

faflron 

624 

princes 

5 1 3 

foap 

627 

of  fcammony 

55 1 

flicking 

624 

of  fcordium  with  opium 

S54 

Ilrengthening 

627 

without  opium 

553 

ftomachic 

628 

of  fena,  compound 

55 1 

fuppurating 

629 

fternutatory 

55  * 

volatile 

440 

Ilrengthening 

556 

warm 

629 

ftyptic  of  Colbatch 

54* 

wax 

622 

flyptic  of  Helvetius 

552 

Plums 

206 

temperating 

556 

Poley-mountain 

205 

teftaceous,  compound 

548 

Polypody 

20  5 

cerated 

554 

Pomatum 

637 

of  tin 

502 

Pomegranates 

*49 

of  gum  tragacanth 

552 

Pompholyx 

205 

vermifuge 

556 

1 

Precipitation 

index. 


Precipitation 

Preferves 

Preferved  angelica 

elecampane 
eryngo 
lemon  peel 
orange  peel 
Prunel  fait 
Prunes 
Pu  i - ball 

Pulps,  extraction  of 

Puliatilla 

Pump  ion 

Purging  flax 

Purging  oily  grain 

Purflain 

Putrefaction 


Q, 

Quafly  root 
Queen  of  the  meadows 
Quicken  tree 
Quicklime 
Quinces,  gelly 
fyrup 

Quince  feed 

mucilage 


R. 

Ragwort 
Raifins 
Rape 
Rapontic 
Raiberries 

fyrup 

Rattlefnakc  root 
Realgar 
Reduction 
Regulus  of  antimony 


page  47 

338 

339 
339 

338 

339 
339 
467 
206 

• 173 
262 
208 

J95 
170 
226 
206 
7,  18 


208 
248 
228 
1 12 
134 
345 
1 3*5 

28+ 


Refins  . ■ 

Refin  of  aloes  - 
black 

of  guaiacum 


martial 

medicinal 

ftellate 

13 


156 
251 
z 3 1 
21 1 
214 
346 
228 

94 

56 

53° 

53 1 
529 

531 
- 409 
407 
420 
4lo 


Refin  of  jalap 

of  Peruvian  bark 
of  fcammony 
yellow 
Reft-harrow 
Revivification 
Rhapontic 
Rhodium  wood 

eflential  oil 

Rhubarb 

roafted 

infufion 

tinClure  in  fpirit 
tinCture  in  wine 

Rice 

Rifigal 

Rob  of  elder-berries 
of  juniper-berries 
Rocket 
Rock  oil 
Rod,  golden 
Rofe,  damafk 

fimple  water 
fyrup 
whey 
Rofe,  red 

conferve 

honey 

fugar 

fyrup 

tinCture 

vinegar 

Rofemary 

, conferve 
eflential  oil 


S. 
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■page  4 1 o 
411 
410 
366 
189 

56 
21 1 
168 

3% 

210 

260 

2 77 
316 
298 

191 

94 
399 
408 
140 
199 
249 
2 1 z 
380 
348 

290 

213 

337 

35z 

562 

348 

277 

291 
213 

337 

36S 


fpirit 

385 

Rofe  wood 

168 

Rue 

214 

conferve 

339 

extraft 

4°7 

effential  oil 

365 

fimple  water 

381 

Rupturewort 

154 

Rufh,  fweet 

160 

Ruflia  a flies 

126 

Ruft  of  fiteel  prepared  ' 

492 

Saffron 


U u 4 


132  t 

Saffron, 
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Saffron,  extraft  page  41 1 

Salts,  alkaline  fixed 

page 

423 

fyrup 

345 

volatile 

429 

tinfture 

31  T 

effential 

474 

wine 

2o6 

neutral 

457 

Saffron,  baltard 

Il8 

Saltpetre, Nitre 

184 

Sagapenum 

2l6 

Samphire 

1 3 1 

images 

219 

Sand-bath 

33 

of  Jerufalem 

208 

Sapphire 

64 

wood  fage 

220 

Sapphire-coloured  water 

616 

Sago 

2l6 

Sarcocol 

223 

Saint  lolxn’s  wcrt 

155 

Sarfaparilla 

223 

oiIbyinfufion332 

S a (Ta.fr  as 

223 

Sal  ammoniac 

2l6 

effential  oil 

366 

flowers  of 

4^ 

Saturnine  tinf'ure 

3*7 

purified 

462 

ointment 

636 

fpirit 

434 

Savin 

2I5 

dulcified 

441 

extract 

407 

volatile  laic 

434 

efl'ential  oil 

365 

Sal  gem 

218 

fimple  water 

38* 

alkaline  of  fe a fait 

427 

Savoury,  fummer 

224 

Salep 

224 

Sauce-alone 

78 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic 

6: 2 

Saunders,  white,  yellow. 

red 

221 

cathartic 

613 

Saxifrage,  burnet 

201 

fallr.e 

6*3 

meadow  and  white 

225 

diuretic 

614 

Scammony 

22c 

Salt  of  amber 

479 

eleftary 

585 

. purified 

481 

compound  powder 

55* 

bitter  purging 

217 

reiin 

410 

common  or  fea 

218 

Sciatica  creffes 

1 57 

fpirit 

‘448 

Scordium 

226 

coagulated 

469 

ele&ary 

585 

dulcified 

456 

compound  powder 

554 

diuretic 

470 

Scorzonera 

226 

of  hart  (horn 

430 

Scurvy-grafs 

128 

polychreil 

466 

con  ferve 

336 

prunel 

467 

fpirit 

388 

purging  of  Glauber 

467 

golden 

388 

of  faline  waters 

214 

Scurvy-grafs,  Scotch  v 

108 

of  Rocliel  or  feignette 

47  + 

Sea-holly 

1 40 

fedativc 

47  8 

Sea-mofs 

130 

of  foot 

434 

Sea-onion,  fee  Squills 

226 

t>f  forrel 

474 

Sea-falt ,y*r  common 

2 1 8 

of  fieel 

495 

Sealed  earth 

i°7 

of  tartar 

423 

SebaJlens 

227 

of  tin 

5°3 

Seggrum  or  ragwort 

156 

of  vitriol 

463 

Selenites 

23 

of  wormwood 

425 

Self-heal 

206 

of  zinc 

54* 

Sena 

227 

Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 

infufion 

276 

foluble  in  water 

39 

powders  compound 

55 1 

Salts,  alkaline 

8 

tinctures 

3-8 

Senekq. 
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Seneka  root 

page 

228 

decottion 

288 

Senica  gum 

i5° 

Septfoil 

2 { 4 

Septic-llone 

428 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort 

230 

Shepherds-purfe 

1 to 

Silk  and  filk  worms 

• 

229 

Silver 

91 

preparations  of 

489 

Silver  weed 

91 

Slmaruba 

23° 

Simples,  rules  for  colle&ing  and 

preferving 

253 

Simples, general  titles,  includ- 

ing feveral  of  their  medici- 

nal  diftributions 

25  2 

Sinapifm 

644 

Slate,  lrilh 

*SS 

Sloes 

207 

conferve 

338 

ir.fpiflated  juice 

207, 

400 

Smallage 

91 

Snails 

171 

Snake  root,  Virginian 

229 

deco&ion 

283 

tinfture 

318 

Snake  weed 

105 

Sneezwort 

207 

Soap,  almond 

436 

hard,  white  Spanifh 

222 

purified 

437 

foft,  black 

222 

of  tartar 

438 

Soap  leys 

428 

Soap  plafter 

62  7 

Soap  wort 

222 

Soldanella 

ic8 

Solomon’s  feal 

230 

Solution 

39 

of  mercury 

5 1 1 

Soot,  wood 

'45 

oil,  fait,  and  fpirit 

434 

tintture 

31 1 

Sorrel,  common 

74 

conferve 

336 

eflential  fait 

474 

wood  forrel 

171 

Southernwood 

72 

Spanith  flies 

1 *5 

Spar 

22,  62 

EX.  665 

Sparagus,_/ee  Afparagus  page  96 

Species  aromatic  553 

of  fcordium  with  opium  554 

without  opium  553 

Speedwell,  female  ) 

male  \ 247 

Spermaceti  231 

lohoch  600 

piUs  573 

Spignel  178 

Spike  * 164 

Spikenard  182 

Spirits,  acid  442 

alkaline  429 

vinous  381 

table  of  their  weights  57 

Spirit  of  amber  479 

aromatic  faline  441 

ethereal  479 

of  vicriol  454 

of  hartfhorn  430 

of  lavender,  Ample  385 

compound  385 

of  Mindererus  472 

of  nitre  446 

dulcified  455 

of  rofemary  385 

of  faffron  4x1 

of  fal  ammoniac  434 

with  quicklime  435 

dulcified  440 

faline  aromatic  441 

of  lcurvy-grafs  388 

purging  388 

of  fea  fait  447 

coagulated  469 

dulcified  456 

of  foot  434 

of  fulphur  444 

of  turpentine  366 

of  vinegar  451 

of  vitriol  442 

dulcified  452 

volatile  aromatic  441 

cauftic  435 

fetid  440 

1 fuccinated  442 

of  wine,  proof  233 

rectified  232,  382 
camphorated  328 

tartarized  383 


Spleen* 
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Spleenw'ort 

page  123 

Sublimate  mercury,  corro five  p. 

5*4 

Sponge 

234 

dulcified 

5*7 

burnt 

261 

Succory 

125 

Spunk 

77 

Sugar 

215 

Spurge 

244 

of  lead 

500 

Spurge-flax 

243 

of  mi  !*: 

477 

Spurge  laurel 

165 

of  rofes 

562 

Spurge-olive 

178 

Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic 

562 

Squills 

. . 226 

Sugar-candy 

215 

baked 

260 

Sugared  mercury 

5°7 

dried 

260 

fleel 

339 

bolus 

581 

Sulphur 

237 

oxymel 

353 

of  antimony 

532 

pills 

574 

golden  - 

532 

fyrup 

348 

precipitated  532 

troches 

560 

balfam 

484 

vinegar 

291 

flowers 

483 

Starch 

245 

lac 

486 

glyller 

618 

liver 

485 

lohoch 

600 

ointment 

337 

Stavefacre 

235 

precipitated 

486 

Steel,  alkalized 

494 

fpirit  or  oil 

444 

crocus 

493 

tin  dure 

320 

filings,  prepared 

49  2 

volatile 

486 

flowers 

495 

troches 

560 

ley 

495 

water 

445 

ruft,  prepared 

492 

Sulphur-wort 

zoo 

fait 

495 

Sfvallow-wort 

247 

foluble 

494 

Sweets 

68 

fug  are  d 

339 

Sweet-rufh 

160 

fulphurated 

493 

Syrups 

34* 

tartarized 

494 

Syrup,  balfamic 

344 

tindures 

3 1 3 

of  buckthorn 

349 

vitriol 

wine 

Sternutatory  powder 
Stinging  nettle 
Stoschas 

Stone-parfley,  baftard 
S.tone,  infernal 
medicinal 
feptic 

Stones,  precious 
Storax 

liquid 

firainqd 

Strnwfberry-bufh 
Styptic  powder 
tindure 
w’ater 

Sublimation 


496 

2 95 

250 

235 
85 

489 

S4i 

4,8 

64 

236 
236 
262 
144 

5 52 
3i9 

617 

5 1 


of  clove-july-flowers 
colchicum 
of  cow  flips 
of  garfick 
of  ginger 
of  kermes 
of  lemon-juice 
of  maiden  hair 
of"  marfh  mallows 
of  meconium 
of  mulberries 
of  orange  peel 
pederal 

of  garden  poppies 
of  wild  poppies 
of  quinces 
of  rafberries 
of  dry  rofes 


344 

345 
347 

342 
35° 
345 

345 
317 

343 
3i6 

346 
343 

347 
34<> 

347 

345 

346 

348 
Syrup 
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Syrup1  of  pale  rofes  Page  34^ 

Tincar  page  107 

folutive,  of  rofes 

3 8 

Tinftures 

305 

of  faffron 

345 

Tinfture  of  amber 

3*9 

Ample 

349 

of  ambergris 

329 

of  fquills 

348 

of  antimony 

321 

of  lugar 

349 

diaphoretic  321 

of  violets 

349 

antiphthifical 

3i7 

aromatic 

3°7 

balfamic 

3°7 

of  benzoine 

3Z9 

T. 

bitter 

3of> 

of  cantharides 

308 

cardamom  feeds 

308 

Tablets,  Troches 

558 

caftor 

3°8 

Tacamahaca 

239 

compound 

309 

Talk  . 2 

3*  6S 

cephalic 

2 97 

Tamarinds 

239 

purging 

298 

decoction  with  fena  283 

cinnamon 

309 

Tame-poifon 

247 

copper,  volatile 

497 

Tanfy 

239 

fetid 

3 * 1 

wild 

91 

of  gum  guaiacum 

327 

Tar 

203 

volatile  31 1 

ointment 

636 

of  black  hellebore 

3i4 

pills 

575 

white  hellebore 

322 

water 

272 

of  jalap 

312 

Tar,  Barbadoes 

280 

compound 

312 

oil 

419 

of  Japan  earth 

3*3 

Tartar 

* 240 

of  ipecacuanha 

297 

cream  of 

473 

of  iron 

313 

cryftals 

472 

of  gum  kino 

313 

emetic 

538 

of  lac 

ley  or  oil  per  deliquium  427 

of  martial  flowers 

313 

regenerated 

469 

of  melampodium 

3*4 

fait 

423 

of  mint 

271 

foluble 

473 

of  myrrh 

315 

terra  foliata 

47i 

and  aloes 

3i> 

vitriolated 

463 

of  opium 

3*5 

Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine 

383 

of  peruvian  bark 

309 

fteel 

494 

volatile  310 

Tea 

242 

of  rhubarb,  fpirituous  316 

antiphthiftcal 

279 

vinous 

3i7 

Thebaic  excraft 

263 

of  rofes 

277 

tinfture 

300 

royal 

33° 

Thiftle,  blefled 

1 17 

facred 

298 

Thyme,  common  and  lemon 

243 

of  faffron 

311 

mother  of 

229 

of  fait  of  tartar 

32* 

Tin 

234 

faturnine 

3*7 

calx 

CC2 

of  fena 

3.18 

magiftery 

5°5 

of  i'nake  root 

3*8 

powder 

50Z 

of  foot 

311 

laic 

5°3 

of  fteel 

3J3 

Tinfture, 
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Tintture,  ftomachic  page  307, 

3*9 

Turpentines  page  240 

ftyptic 

3 19 

baifam 

420 

fudorific 

320 

bolus 

581 

of  fulphur 

320 

glyfter 

6 1 9 

volatile 

486 

oil  and  fpirit 

420 

thebaic 

3 CO 

Turpeth  mineral 

521 

of  baifam  of  Tola 

3zz 

root 

z45 

for  the  tooth- ach 

330 

Tutty 

246 

of  valerian 

322 

prepared 

258 

volatile 

322 

ointment 

638 

of  veratrum 

322 

Tinglafs,^  Bilhmuth 

103 

Toads 

109 

V.  u. 

Tobacco 

>83 

Tolu  baifam 

IOI 

Valerian,  garden  and  wild 

246 

Tormentil 

244 

mixture 

61  3 

Touchwood 

77 

tinflures 

322 

Tragacanth  gum 

244 

Vegetables,  their  analylis 

4 

compound  powder  552 

rules  for  colletting 

253 

Treacle,  Andromachus’s 

589 

Venice  treacle 

589 

Edinburgh 

592 

turpentine 

241 

Venice 

589 

Verdegris 

75 

Treacle  bolus 

581 

prepared 

257 

vinegar 

292 

Verjuice 

173 

water 

392 

Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar 

508 

Treacle-muEard 

243 

Vervain  mallow 

77 

Troches 

'558 

Vefiels 

35 

antacid 

S6t 

Vine- tree 

249 

antacid  laxative 

462 

Vine,  wild 

109 

anthelmintic 

562 

Vinegar 

74 

antimonial 

563 

diflilled 

45 1 

bechici  558, 

559 

of  litharge 

292 

cardialgic 

561 

prophyla&ic 

292 

of  Japan  earth 

561 

Vinegars 

29 1 

of  myrrh 

559 

of  rofes 

291 

nerve  " 

56i 

of  fquills 

291 

of  nitre 

c6  0 

treacle 

292 

of  red  lead 

559 

Vinous  liquors,  their  produc- 

pedlora], black,  white, 

► 

tion  and  qualities 

5 

&c. 

538 

Violets 

248 

purging 

5^ 

fyrup 

349 

white,  of  Rhafis 

558 

Vipers 

248 

of  rhubarb 

563 

broth 

284 

of  rofes 

562 

wine 

297 

fialogogue 

564 

fit,  prepared 

259 

of  fquills 

560 

Viper  grafs 

226 

ftomachic 

564 

Virgin’s  bower 

243 

of  fulphur 

560 

Virgin’s  milk 

329 

fweet  J'melling 

564 

Vitrification 

56 

0 Turmeric 

13+ 

Vitriol,  green,  white,  blue 

249 

Turner’s  cerate 

641 

calcined 

464 

Vitriol, 
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Vitriol,  colcothar  page  442  Water,  hyfteric  page  393 


elixirs 

3Z4 

juniper 

395 

gilla 

463 

lime,  fimple 

z73 

of  iron 

496 

compound 

274 

oil  or  fpirit 

442 

mint,  fimple 

379 

dulcified 

4s 2 

fpirituous 

395 

purified,  or  gilla 

463 

nephritic 

396 

of  zinc 

541 

nutmeg 

396 

Vitriolated  nitre 

466 

ordoriferou3 

387 

tartar 

465 

orange  peel,  fimple 

376 

Unttuous  fubftances 

67 

fpirituous 

39? 

Unguents,  fee  Ointments 

630 

parfley 

380 

Ufquebaugh 

319 

pennyroyal,  fimple 

380 

Uftion 

56 

fpirituous 
peony,  compound 
peppermint,  fimple 

397 

396 

379 

W. 

fpirituous 

395 

- 

* 

Jamaica  pepper,  fimple  380 
fpirituous  396 

Wade’s  balfam 

323 

phagedenic 

617 

Wake-robin 

94 

plague 

392 

Wafhing  over  of  powders 

258 

rofe 

380 

Waters,  diftilled,  fimple 

391 

rue 

381 

fpirituous 

371 

fapphire-coloured 

616 

Water,  alexiterial,  fimple 

375 

favin 

381 

fpirituous 

39* 

ftyptic 

617 

with  vinegar  391 

fulphurated 

445 

alum 

616 

tar 

272 

angelica 

376 

treacle 

392 

Anhalt 

388 

valerian,  compound 

394 

anifeed  compound 

393 

vitriolic,  blue 

6 1 7 

aromatic 

396 

vitriolic,  camphorated 

617 

arquebufade 

398 

vulnerary 

39s 

balm,  fimple 

379 

wormwood 

393 

compound 

384 

Water  flag,  yellow 

148 

barley 

284 

Water  germander, y^Scordium  z 16 

bryony,  compound 

393 

Wax,  white  and  yellow 

122 

caraway 

394 

Weights 

36 

cardamom 

394 

table  of  the  weights  of 

carduus 

3 76 

liquids 

37 

caftor 

376 

Wheat 

Z4S 

chamomile 

3-8 

Wheys 

290 

black  cherries 

377 

alum 

290 

cinnamon,  fimple 

377 

laxative 

290 

fpirituous 

394 

muflard 

290 

dill  feed 

375 

fcorbutic 

290 

elder-flower 

‘ 381 

Whin,  petty 

189 

fennel 

378 

White  willow 

219 

honey 

387 

Wines 

24 !•  293 

horfe-raddiih 

397 

aloetic  alkaline 

293 

Hungary 

385 

Wine,  antimonial 

295 

hyflop 

379 

aromatic 

300 

Wine, 
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Wine,  bitter 

page  Z94 

chalybeate 

295 

emetic  tartar 

295 

febrifuge 

5oz 

guaiacum 

302 

ipecacuanha 

296 

millepedes 

2 97 

faftron 

296 

fcorbutic 

301 

Heel 

295 

viper 

2 97 

Winter  cherries 

78 

Winter’s  bark 

251 

Wolf’s  bane,  blue 

75 

wboiefome 

90 

Woods,  decoction  of 

282 

eflence 

3 31 

Woodroof 

97 

Wood  forrel 

171 

conferve 

336 

Worms,  earth  page  17 1 

Worm  feed  22  z 

Wormwood,  common  72 

Roman  and  fea  73 
conferve  337 

extract  404 

effential  oil  560 

fixed  fait  425 


compound  waters  590 

Z. 

Zsrnich 
Zedoary 
Zinc 

flowers 

preparations  of 
purification 
fait 


9+ 

25  1 

231 

540 

540 

540 

541 
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Abies  page  7 1 

Abies  canadenlis  241 

Abrotanum  72 

Abfinthium  72 

Acacia  73 

Acacia  Gerrrianica  400 

Acanthus  74 

Acetofa  74 

Acetofelia,  vide  Lujula  17 1 

Acetum  74 

diftillatum  45 1 

lithargyrites  292 

prophylacticum  292 

rofaceum  291 

fcilliticum  291 

theriacale  292 

Aconitum  faluciferum  90 

Napellus  75 

Acorus  verus  111 

vulgaris  148 

Adianthum  75 

iErugo  75 

praeparata  257 

JEs  uftum  497 

,/Ethiops  antimonialis  543 

martialis  492 

mineralis  507 

Agallochura  76 

Agaricus  76 

Ageratum  77 

Agnus  callus  77 

Agrefta  249 

Agrimonia  77 

Alcea  77 

Alchimilla  78 

Alcis  ungula  78 

Alcohol  382 

Alkekengi  78 

Alliaria  78 

Allium  79 

Alnus  79 

Aloe  80 

purificata  264 

Aloes  lignum  76 

8 


Alfine  page  82 

Althaea 

82 

Alumen 

83 

uftum 

464 

Amaradulcis 

137 

Ambragrifcea 

83 

Am  mi 

84 

Ammoniacum  gummi 

84 

puriftcatum 

263 

Amomum  verum 

85 

vulgare 

85 

Amurca 

188 

Amygdalae 

86 

Amylum 

245 

Anacardium 

87 

Anagallis 

87 

Anchufa 

87 

Anethum 

88 

Angelica 

88 

Anguilla 

89 

Anguria 

127 

Anime 

89 

Anifum 

89 

Anonis 

89 

Anferina 

89 

Anthora 

90 

Antihc&icum  Poterii 

H2 

Antimonium 

89 

catharticum 

536 

diaphoreticum 

- 5*7 

lotum 

527 

nitratum  527 

praeparatum 

257 

Apes 

91 

Apium  hortenfe 

91 

palullre 

200 

Apozema  aperiens 

286 

Aqua  abfinthii 

39° 

alexeteria  fimplcx 

375 

fpirituofa 

39* 

fpirituofa  cumacet0  39i 

aluminofa 

616 

anethi  fern. 

373 

angelica? 

m 

376 

Aqua 

67: 
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Aqua  Anhaltina  page  388 

anifi  compofita  393 

aromatica  396 

aurantiorum  corticum  7 g 
fimplex  y 
fpirituofa  393 
bryoniae  compofita  393 
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